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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


LECTURE   I.— (Introduction.) 

Gentlemen, 

THE  subject  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  and  which  is  to  engage,  I  trust, 
a  considerable  portion  of  your  attention  for  many  months,  is  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind, — not  ihat  speculative  and  passive  philosophy  only,  which 
inquires  into  the  nature  of  our  intellectual  part,  and  the  mysterious  connexion 
of  this  witli  the  body  which  it  animates,  but  that  practical  science,  which  re- 
lates to  the  duties,  and  the  hopes,  and  the  great  destiny  of  man,  and  which, 
even  in  analyzing  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  tracing  all  the  various 
modifications  of  which  it  is  individually  susceptible,  views  it  chiefly  as  a  ge- 
neral instrument  of  good — an  instrument  by  which  he  may  have  the  dignity 
of  co-operating  with  his  beneficent  Creator,  by  spreading  to  others  the  know- 
ledge, and  virtue,  and  happiness,  which  he  is  qualified  at  once  to  enjoy,  and 
to  diffuse. 

"  Philosophy,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  not  formed  for  artificial  show  or  delight. 
It  has  a  higher  ofiice  than  to  free  idleness  of  its  languor,  and  wear  away  and 
amuse  the  long  hours  of  a  day.  It  is  that  which  forms  and  fashions  the  soul, 
which  gives  to  life  its  disposition  and  order,  which  points  out  what  it  is  our 
duty  to  do,  what  it  is  our  duty  to  omit.  It  sits  at  the  helm,  and  in  a  sea  of 
peril,  directs  the  course  of  those  who  are  wandering  through  the  waves.'*^ 
*'  Non  est  philosophia  populare  artificium,  nee  ostentationi  paratura  ;  non  in 
verbis  sed  in  rebus  est.  Nee  in  hoc  adhibeter  ut  aliqua  oblectatione  consu- 
matur  dies,  ut  dematur  otio  nausea.  Animum  format  et  fabricat,  vitam  dis- 
ponit,  actiones  regit,  agenda  etomittendademonstrat,  sedetad  gubernaculum,. 
€t  per  ancipitia  fluctuantium  dirigit  cursum."  Ep.  16. 

Such,  unquestionably,  is  the  great  practical  object  of  all  philosophy.  If  it 
increase  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  human  kind,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have 
fulfilled,  to  human  beings,  the  noblest  of  earthly  ends.  The  greatness  of  this 
primary  object,  however,  perhaps  fixed  too  exclusively  the  attention  of  the 
moral  inquirers  of  antiquity,  who,  in  considering  man  as  capable  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  and  in  forming  nice  and  subtle  distinctions  as  to  his  supreme  good 
You  L  2 
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and  the  means  by  which  he  might  attain  it,  seem  almost  to  have  neglected  the 
consideration  of  his  intellectual  nature,  as  an  object  of  mere  physical  science. 
Hence  it  happens,  that,  while  the  systems  of  ancient  philosophy  exhibit,  in 
many  instances,  a  dignity  of  moral  sentiment  as  high,  or  almost  as  high,  as  the 
unassisted  reason  of  man  could  be  supposed  to  reach,  and  the  defects  of  which 
we  perhaps  discover  only  by  the  aid  of  that  purer  light,  which  was  not  indulged 
to  them,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  left  us  a  single  analysis  of  com- 
plex phoenomena  of  thought  and  feeling.  By  some  of  them,  indeed,  espe- 
cially by  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics,  much  dialectic  subtilty  was  employed 
in  distinctions,  that  may  seem  at  first  to  involve  such  an  analysis  ;  but  even 
these  distinctions  were  verbal,  or  little  more  than  verbal.  The  analytical  in- 
vestigation of  the  mind,  in  all  its  complexity  of  perceptions,  and  thoughts,  and 
emotions,  was  reserved  to  form  almost  a  new  science  in  the  comprehensive 
philosophy  of  far  later  years. 

If,  however,  during  the  flourishing  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  this 
intellectual  analysis  was  little  cultivated,  the  department  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  which  relates  to  practical  ethics,  was  enriched,  as  1  have  said,  by 
moral  speculations  the  most  splendid  and  sublime.  In  those  ages,  indeed,  and 
in  countries  in  which  no  revealed  will  of  heaven  had  pointed  out  and  sanc- 
tioned one  unerring  rule  of  right,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  to  those 
who  were  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  trace  and  ascertain  such  a  rule  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  all  other  mental  inquiries  should  have  seemed  compa- 
ratively insignificant.  It  is  even  pleasing  thus  to  find  the  most  important  of 
all  inquiries  regarded  as  truly  the  most  important,  and  minds  of  the  highest 
genius,  in  reflecting  on  their  own  constitution,  so  richly  diversified  and  adorned 
with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  of  thought,  discovering  nothing,  in  all 
this  splendid  variety,  so  worthy  of  investigation,  as  the  conduct  which  it  is  fit- 
ting for  man  to  pursue. 

But  another  period  was  soon  to  follow,-fl  period  in  which  ages  of  long  and 
dreary  ignorance  were  to  be  followed  by  ages  of  futile  labour,  as  long  and 
dreary.  No  beautiful  moral  speculations  were  then  to  compensate  the  po- 
verty of  intellectual  science.  But  morality,  and  even  religion  itself,  were  to 
be  degraded,  as  little  more  than  technical  terms  of  a  cold  and  unmeaning 
logic.  The  knowledge  of  our  mental  frame  was  then,  indeed,  professedly 
cultivated  with  most  assiduous  zeal ;  and  if  much  technical  phraseology,  and 
much  contention,  were  sufficient  to  constitute  an  elaborate  science,  that  assidu- 
ous zeal  might  well  deserve  to  have  been  rewarded  with  so  honourable  a  name. 
But  what  reasonable  hope  of  a  progress  truly  scientific  coidd  be  formed,  when 
to  treat  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  was  to  treat  of  every  thing  but  of  the  mind  and 
its  affections ;  when  some  of  the  most  important  questions,  with  respect  to  it, 
were,  Whether  its  essence  were  distinct  from  its  existence .''  whether  its  es- 
sence therefore  might  subsist,  when  it  had  no  actual  existence  ?  and  what 
were  all  the  qualities  inherent  in  it  as  a  nonentity  ?  In  morals,  whether  ethics 
were  an  art  or  a  science  ?  whether,  if  the  mind  had  freedom  of  choice,  this 
independent  will  be  an  entity  or  a  quiddity  .'*  and  whether  we  should  say, 
with  a  dozen  schoolmen,  that  virtue  is  good,  because  it  has  intrinsic  good- 
ness, or,  with  a  dozen  more,  that  it  has  this  intrmsic  goodness,  because  it  is 
good.'* 

In  natural  tlieology,  questions  of  equal  moment  were  contested  with  equal 
keenness  and  subtilty;  but  they  related  less  to  the  Deity,  of  whose  nature, 
transcendent  as  it  is,  the  whole  universe  may  be  considered  as  in  scwne  de 
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gree  a  faint  revelation,  than  to  those  spiritual  ministers  of  his  power,  of  whose 
very  existence  nature  affords  no  evidence,  and  of  whom  revelation  itself  may 
be  said  to  teach  us  little  but  the  mere  existence.  Whether  angels  pass  from 
one  point  of  space  to  another,  without  passing  through  the  intermediate 
points  ?  whether  they  can  visually  discern  objects  in  the  dark  ?  whether  more 
than  one  can  exist  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same  physical  point  ?  whether 
they  can  exist  in  a  perfect  vacuum,  with  any  relation  to  the  absolute  incorpo- 
real void  ?  and  whether  if  an  angel  were  in  vacuo,  the  void  could  still  truly 
be  termed  perfect  ? — such,  or  similar  to  these  were  the  great  inquiries  in  that 
department  of  Natural  Theology,  to  which,  as  to  a  separate  science,  was  given 
the  name  of  Angelography :  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  principal  inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  Deity  himself,  not  so  much  an  examination  of  the  evidence 
which  nature  affords  of  his  self-existence,  and  power,  and  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, those  sublime  qualities  which  even  our  weakness  cannot  contemplate 
without  deriving  some  additional  dignity  from  the  very  greatness  which  it  adores, 
as  a  solution  of  more  subtile  points,  whether  he  exist  in  imaginary  space  as 
much  as  in  the  space  that  is  real  ?  whether  he  can  cause  a  mode  to  exist 
without  a  substance  ?  whether,  in  knowing  all  things,  he  know  universals,  or 
only  things  singular  ?  and  whether  he  love  a  possible  unexisting  angel  better 
than  an  actually  existing  insect .'' 

"  Indignandum  de  isto,  non  disputandum  est." — "  Sed  non  debuit  hoc 
nobis  esse  propositum  arguta  disserere,*  et  philosophiam  in  has  angustias  ex 
sua  riiajestate  detrahere.  Quanto  satius  est,  ire  aperta  via  et  recta,  quam  sibi 
ipsi  flexus  disponere,  quos  cum  magna  molestia  debeas  relegere  i"'f — "  Why 
waste  ourselves,"  says  the  same  eloquent  moralist ;  "  why  torture  and  waste 
ourselves  in  questions,  which  there  is  more  real  subtilty  in  despising  than  in 
solving  ?" 

"  Quid  te  torques  et  maceras,  in  ea  quaestione  quam  subtilius  est  contemp- 
sisse  quam  solvere .''"{ 

From  the  necessity  of  such  inquiries  we  are  now  fortunately  freed.  The 
frivolous  solemnities  of  argument,  which,  in  the  disputations  of  Scotists  and 
Thornists,  and  the  long  controversy  of  the  believers  and  rejectors  of  the  uni- 
versal a  parte  rei,  rendered  human  ignorance  so  very  proud  of  its  temporary 
triumphs  over  human  ignorance,  at  length  are  hushed  forever  ;  and,  so  preca- 
rious is  all  that  glory,  of  which  men  are  the  dispensers,  that  the  most  subtile 
works,  which  for  ages  conferred  on  their  authors  a  reverence  more  than 
praise,  and  almost  worship,  would  now  scarcely  find  a  philosophic  adventurer, 
so  bold,  as  to  avow  them  for  his  own. 

The  progress  of  intellectual  philosophy  may  indeed,  as  yet,  have  been 
less  considerable  than  was  to  be  hoped  under  its  present  better  auspices.  But 
it  is  not  a  little,  to  have  escaped  from  a  labyrinth,  so  very  intricate,  and  so  very 
dark,  even  though  we  should  have  done  nothing  more  than  advance  into  sun- 
shine and  an  open  path  with  a  long  journey  of  discovery  still  before  us.  We 
have  at  last  arrived  at  the  important  truth,  which  now  seems  so  very  obvious 
a  one,  that  the  mind  is  to  be  known  best  by  observation  of  the  series  of  changes 
which  it  presents,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  which  precede  and  follow  these ; 
that,  in  attempting  to  explain  its  phenomena,  therefore,  we  should  know  what 
those  phenomena  are  ;  and  that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  discover,  by  lo- 
gic, unaided  by  observation  or  experiment,  the  various  coloured  rays  that  enter 

*  Argutias  serere.     Lent.  var.  t  Seneca,  Ep.  102,  }  Ibid.  49. 
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into  the  composition  of  a  sunbeam,  as  to  discover,  by  dialectic  subtilties,  « 
priori,  the  various  feelings  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  single  thought 
or  passion. 

The  mind,  it  is  evident,  may,  like  the  body  to  which  it  is  united,  or  the  ma- 
terial objects  which  surround  it,  be  considered  simply  as  a  substance  pos- 
sessing certain  qualities,  susceptible  of  various  affections  or  modifications, 
which,  existing  successively  as  momentary  states  of  tlie  mind,  constitute  all 
the  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  general  circumstances  in  which 
these  changes  of  state  succeed  each  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of 
their  succession,  may  be  pointed  out,  and  the  phenomena  arranged  m  various 
classes,  according  as  they  may  resemble  each  other,  in  the  circumstances  that 
precede  or  follow  them,  or  in  other  circumstances  of  obvious  analogy.  There 
is,  in  short,  a  science  that  may  be  termed  mental  physiology,  as  there  is  ano- 
ther science  relating  to  the  structure  and  offices  of  our  corporeal  frame,  to 
which  the  term  physiology  is  more  commonly  applied  ;  and  as,  by  observation 
and  experiment,  we  endeavour  to  trace  tliose  series  of  changes  which  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  our  material  part,  from  the  first  moment  of  anima- 
tion to  the  moment  of  death ;  so,  by  observation,  and  in  some  measure  also 
by  experiment,  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  series  of  changes  that  take  place  in 
the  mind,  fugitive  as  these  successions  are,  and  rendered  doubly  perplexing 
by  the  reciprocal  combinations  into  which  they  flow.  The  innumerable  changes, 
corporeal  and  mental,  we  reduce,  by  generalizing,  to  a  few  classes  ;  and  we 
speak,  in  reference  to  the  mind,  of  its  faculties  or  functions  of  perception, 
memory,  reason,  as  we  speak,  in  reference  to  the  body,  of  its  functions  of 
respiration,  circulation,  nutrition.  This  mental  physiology,  in  which  the  mind 
is  considered  simply  as  a  substance  endowed  with  certain  susceptibilities,  and 
variously  affected  or  modified  in  consequence,  will  demand  of  course  our 
first  inquiry  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  intellectual  analysis,  into  which  we  shall  be 
led  by  it,  will  afford  results  that  will  repay  the  labour  of  persevering  attention, 
which  they  may  often  require  from  you. 

In  one  very  important  respect,  however,  the  inquiries,  relating  to  the  phy- 
siology of  mind,  differ  from  those  which  relate  to  the  physiology  of  our  animal 
frame.  If  we  could  render  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  intimate  structure 
of  our  bodily  organs,  and  all  the  changes  which  take  place,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  various  functions,  our  labour,  with  respect  to  them,  might  be  said  to 
terminate.  But  though  our  intellectual  analysis  were  perfect,  so  that  we 
could  distinguish,  in  our  most  complex  thought  or  emotion,  its  constituent  ele- 
ments, and  trace  with  exactness  the  series  of  simpler  thoughts  which  have  pro- 
gressively given  rise  to  them,  other  inquiries,  equally,  or  still  more  important, 
would  remain.  We  do  not  know  all  which  is  to  be  known  of  the  mind,  when 
we  know  all  its  phenomena,  as  we  know  all  which  can  be  known  of  matter, 
when  we  know  the  appearances  which  it  presents,  in  every  situation  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  place  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  then  acts  or  is  acted  upon 
by  other  bodies.  When  we  know  that  man  has  certain  affections  and  passions, 
there  still  remains  the  great  inquiry,  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  diose 
passions,  and  of  the  conduct  to  which  they  lead.  We  have  to  consider,  not 
merely  how  he  is  capable  of  acting,  but  also,  whether,  acting  in  the  manner 
supposed,  he  would  be  fulfilling  a  duty  or  perpetrating  a  crime.  Every  enjoy- 
ment which  man  can  confer  on  man,  and  every  evil,  which  he  can  reciprocally 
inflict  or  suffer,  thus  become  objects  of  two  sciences — first  of  that  intellectual 
analysis  which  traces  the  happiness  and  misery,  in  their  various  forms  and  se 
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quence,  as  mere  phenomena  or  states  of  the  substance  of  mind ; — and  se- 
condly, of  that  ethical  judgment,  which  measures  our  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation, estimating,  with  more  than  judicial  scrutiny,  not  merely  what 
is  done,  but  what  is  scarcely  thought  in  secrecy  and  silence,  and  discrimi 
nating  some  element  of  moral  good  or  evil,  in  all  the  physical  good  and  evil, 
which  it  is  in  our  feeble  power  to  execute,  or  in  our  still  frailer  heart,  to  con- 
ceive and  desire. 

To  this  second  department  of  inquiry  belong  the  doctrines  of  general  ethics. 

But,  though  man  were  truly  impressed  with  the  great  doctrine  of  moral 
obligation,  and  truly  desirous,  in  conformity  with  it,  of  increasing,  as  far  as  his 
individual  influence  may  extend,  the  sum  of  general  happiness,  he  may  still 
err  in  the  selection  of  the  means  which  he  employs  for  this  benevolent  pur- 
pose. So  essential  is  knowledge,  if  not  to  virtue,  at  least  to  all  the  ends  of 
virtue,  tliat,  without  it,  benevolence  itself,  when  accompanied  with  power,  may 
be  as  destructive  and  desolating  as  intentional  tyranny ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  principles  of  progression  in  human  affairs,  the  whole  native  vi- 
gour of  a  state  may  be  kept  down  for  ages,  and  the  comfort,  and  prosperity, 
and  active  industry  of  unexisting  millions  be  blasted  by  regulations,  which,  in 
the  intention  of  their  generous  projectors,  were  to  stimulate  those  very  ener- 
gies which  they  repressed,  and  to  relieve  that  very  misery  which  they  ren- 
dered irremediable.  It  therefore  becomes  an  inquiry  of  paramount  importance, 
what  are  the  means  best  calculated  for  producing  the  greatest  amount  of 
social  good  ?  By  what  ordinances  would  public  prosperity,  and  all  the  virtues 
which  not  merely  adorn  that  prosperity,  but  produce  it,  be  most  powerfully 
excited  and  maintained  ?  This  political  department  of  our  science,  which  is 
in  truth  only  a  subdivision,  though  a  very  important  one,  of  general  practical 
ethics,  comprehends,  of  course,  the  inquiries  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
different  forms  of  government,  and  the  expediency  of  the  various  contri- 
vances which  legislative  wisdom  may  have  established,  or  may  be  supj)osed 
to  establish,  for  the  happiness  and  defence  of  nations. 

The  inquiries,  to  which  I  have  as  yet  alluded,  relate  to  the  mind,  considered 
simply  as  an  object  of  physiological  investigation ;  or  to  man,  considered  in 
his  moral  relations  to  a  community,  capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  his  viiiues 
and  knowledge,  or  of  suffering  by  his  errors  and  his  crimes.  But  there  is 
another  more  important  relation  in  which  the  mind  is  still  to  be  viewed, — 
that  relation  which  connects  it  with  the  Almighty  Being  to  whom  it  owes  its 
existence.  Is  man,  whose  frail  generations  begin  and  pass  away,  but  one  of 
the  links  of  an  infinite  chain  of  beings  like  himself,  uncaused,  and  co-eternal 
with  that  self-existing  world  of  which  he  is  the  feeble  tenant?  or.  Is  he  the 
offspring  of  an  all-creating  power,  that  adapted  him  to  nature,  and  nature  to 
him,  formed  together  with  the  magnificent  scene  of  things  around  him,  to 
enjoy  its  blessings,  and  to  adore,  with  the  gratitude  of  happiness,  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  from  which  they  flow  ?  What  attributes,  of  a  Being  so  tran- 
scendent, may  human  reason  presume  to  explore  ?  and.  What  homage  will  be 
most  suitable  to  his  immensity,  and  our  nothingness  ?  Is  it  only  for  an  existence 
of  a  few  moments, in  this  passing  scene,  that  he  has  formed  us?  or.  Is  there 
something  within  us,  over  which  death  has  no  power, — something,  that  pro- 
longs and  identifies  the  consciousness  of  all  which  we  have  done  on  earth,  and 
that,  after  the  mortality  of  the  body,  may  yet  be  a  subject  of  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  God  ?  When  compared  with  these  questions,  even  the  sublimest 
physical  inquiries  are  comparatively  insignificant.     They  seem  to  differ,  as  it 
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has  been  said,  in  their  relative  importance  and  dignity,  almost  as  philosophy 
itself  differs  from  the  mechanical  arts  that  are  subservient  to  it.  "  Quantum 
inter  philosophiam  interest, — etcaeteras  artes ;  tantum  interesse  existimo  in  ipsa 
philosophia,  inter  illam  partem  quae  ad  homines  et  banc  quae  ad  Deos  spectat. 
Altior  est  haec  et  animosior:  multum  permisit  sibi ;  non  fuit-oculis  contenta. 
Majus  esse  quiddam  suspicata  est,  ac  pulchrius,  quod  extra  conspectum  natura 
posuisset."*  It  is  when  ascending  to  these  sublimer  objects,  tliat  the  mind 
seems  to  expand,  as  if  already  shaking  off  its  earthly  fetters,  and  returning  to 
its  source ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  the  delight  which  it  thus 
takes  in  things  divine  is  an  internal  evidence  of  its  own  divinity.  "  Cum  ilia 
tetigit,  alitur,  crescit :  ac  velut  vinculis  liberatus,  in  originem  redit.  Et  hoc 
habet  argumentum  divinitatis  suae,  quod  ilium  divina  delectant." 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  various  important  inquiries,  which  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  may  be  said  to  comprehend. 
The  nature  of  our  spiritual  being,  as  displayed  in  all  the  phenomena  of  feel- 
ing and  thought — the  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  our  Crea- 
tor— and  the  prospect  of  that  unfading  existence,  of  which  life  is  but  the  first 
dawning  gleam  ;  such  are  the  great  objects  to  which  in  the  department  of  your 
studies  committed  to  my  charge,  it  will  be  my  office  to  guide  your  attention 
and  curiosity.  The  short  period  of  the  (ew  months  to  which  my  course  is 
necessarily  limited,  will  not,  indeed,  allow  me  to  prosecute,  with  such  full  in- 
vestigation as  I  should  wish,  every  subject  that  may  present  itself  in  so  various 
a  range  of  inquiry.  But  even  these  few  months,  1  flatter  myself,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  introduce  you  to  all  which  is  most  important  for  you  to  know  in  the 
science,  and  to  give  such  lights  as  may  enable  you,  in  other  hours,  to  explore, 
with  success,  the  prosp'^cts  that  here,  perhaps,  may  only  have  opened  on  your 
view.  It  is  not,  1  trust,  with  the  labours  of  a  single  season  that  such  inqui- 
ries, on  your  part,  are  to  ♦erminate.  Amid  the  varied  occupations  and  varied 
pleasures  of  your  futuf*  years, — in  the  privacy  of  domestic  enjoyment,  as 
much  as  in  the  busier  scenes  of  active  exertion, — the  studies  on  which  you  are 
about  to  enter  must  often  rise  to  you  again  with  something  more  than  mere 
remembrance  ;  because  there  is  nothing  that  can  give  you  interest,  in  any  pe- 
riod or  situation  of  your  life,  to  which  tliey  are  not  related.  The  science  of 
mind,  is  the  science  of  yourselves  ;  of  all  who  surround  you ;  of  every  thing 
which  you  enjoy  or  suffer,  or  hope  or  fear  :  so  truly  the  science  of  your  very 
being,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  look  back  on  the  feelings  of  a  sin- 
gle hour,  without  constantly  retracing  phenomena  that  have  been  here,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  subjects  of  your  analysis  and  arrangement.  The  thoughts 
and  faculties  of  your  own  intellectual  frame,  and  all  which  you  admire  as 
wonderful  in  the  genius  of  others, — the  moral  obligation,  which,  as  obeyed  or 
violated,  is  ever  felt  by  you  with  delight  or  witli  remorse, — the  virtues,  of 
which  you  think  as.  often  as  you  think  of  those  whom  you  love ;  and  the 
vices,  which  you  view  with  abhorrence,  or  with  pity, — the  traces  of  divine 
goodness,  which  never  can  be  absent  from  your  view,  because  there  is  no 
object  in  nature  which  does  not  exhibit  them, — the  feeling  of  your  depend- 
ence on  the  gracious  power  that  formed  you,  and  the  anticipation  of  a  state 
of  existence  more  lasting  than  that  which  is  measured  by  the  few  beatings  of 
a  feeble  pulse, — these,  in  their  perpetual  recurrence,  must  often  recall  to  you 
the  inquiries  that,  in  this  place,  engaged  your  early  attention.     It  will  be  al- 
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most  as  little  possible  for  you  to  abandon  wholly  such  speculations,  as  to  look 
on  the  familiar  faces  of  your  home  with  a  forgetfulness  of  every  hour  winch 
they  have  made  delightful,  or  to  lose  all  remembrance  of  the  very  language 
of  your  infancy,  tliat  is^very  moment  sounding  in  your  ears. 

Though  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  give  as  full  a  view  as  my  limits  will 
permit  of  all  the  objects  of  inquiry  which  are  to  come  before  us,  it  will  be  my 
chief  wish  to  awake  in  you,  or  to  cherish,  a  love  of  these  sublime  inquiries 
themselves.  There  is  a  philosophic  spirit  which  is  far  more  valuable  than 
any  limited  acquirements  of  philosophy;  and  the  cultivation  of  which,  there- 
fore, is  the  most  precious  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  the  lessons  and 
studies  of  many  academic  years  : — a  spirit,  which  is  quick  to  pursue  what- 
ever is  within  the  reach  of  human  intellect ;  but  which  is  not  less  quick  to 
discern  the  bounds  that  limit  every  human  inquiry,  and  which,  therefore,  in 
seeking  much,  seeks  only  what  man  may  learn  : — which  knows  how  to  distin- 
guish wiiat  is  just  in  itself  from  what  is  merely  accredited  by  illustrious  names ; 
adopting  a  truth  which  no  one  has  sanctioned,  and  rejecting  an  error  of  which 
ail  approve,  with  the  same  calmness  as  if  no  judgment  were  opposed  to  its 
own : — but  which,  at  the  same  time,  alive,  with  congenial  feeling,  to  every 
intellectual  excellence,  and  candid  to  the  weakness  from  which  no  excellence 
is  wholly  privileged,  can  dissent  and  confute  without  triumph,  as  it  admires 
without  envy ;  applauding  gladly  whatever  is  worthy  of  applause  in  a  rival 
system,  and  venerating  the  very  genius  which  it  demonstrates  to  have  erred. 

Such  is  that  philosophic  temper  to  which,  in  the  various  discussions  that 
are  to  occupy  us,  it  will  be  my  principal  ambition  to  form  your  minds  ;  with 
a  view  not  so  much  to  what  you  are  at  present,  as  what  you  are  afterwards 
to  become.  You  are  now,  indeed,  only  entering  on  a  science,  of  which,  by 
many  of  you,  perhaps,  the  very  elements  have  never  once  been  regarded  as 
subjects  of  speculative  inquiry.  You  have  much,  therefore,  to  learn,  even  in 
learning  only  what  others  have  thought.  But  I  should  be  unwilling  to  regard 
you  as  the  passive  receivers  of  a  systqm  of  opinions,  content  merely  to 
remember  whatever  mixture  of  truths  and  errors  may  have  obtained  your 
easy  assent.  1  cannot  but  look  to  you  in  your  maturer  character,  as  your- 
selves the  philosophers  of  other  years ;  as  those  who  are,  perhaps,  to  add  to 
science  many  of  its  richest  truths,  which  as  yet  are  latent  to  every  mind,  and 
to  free  it  from  many  errors,  in  which  no  one  has  yet  suspected  even  the  possi- 
bility of  illusion.  The  spirit  which  is  itself  to  become  productive  in  you,  Ls,  there- 
fore, the  spirit  which  I  wish  to  cultivate  ;  and  happy,  as  I  shall  always  be,  if 
I  succeed  in  conveying  to  you  that  instruction  which  it  is  my  duty  to  com- 
municate, I  shall  have  still  more  happiness  if  I  can  flatter  myself,  that,  in  this 
very  instruction,  I  have  trained  you  to  habits  of  thought,  which  may  enable 
you  to  enrich,  with  your  own  splendid  discoveries,  the  age  in  which  you  live, 
md  to  be  yourselves  the  instructers  of  all  the  generations  that  are  to  follow 
vou. 
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LECTURE  11. 

RELATION  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND  TO  THE  SCIENCES  IN 

GENERAL. 

In  my  former  lecture,  gentlemen,  I  gave  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  de- 
partments into  which  the  Philosoph)'^  of  Mind  divides  itself,  comprehend- 
ing, in  the^rs^  place,  The  physiology  of  the  mind,  considered  as  a  substance 
capable  of  the  various  modifications,  or  states,  which  constitute,  as  they  suc- 
ceed each  other,  the  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling ;  secondly.  The  doc- 
trines of  general  ethics,  as  to  the  obligation,  under  which  man  lies,  to  increase 
and  extend,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  happiness  of  all  that  live ;  thirdly,  The 
political  doctrines,  as  to  the  means  which  enable  him,  in  society  with  his  fel- 
low men,  to  further,  most  successfully,  and  with  the  least  risk  of  future  evil, 
that  happiness  of  all,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  each  individually  to  wish  and  to 
promote  ;  and,  fourthly,  The  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  as  to  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  that  greatest  of  Beings,  under  whose  moral  government  we 
live,  and  the  foundations  of  our  confidence  that  death  is  only  a  change  of 
scene,  which,  with  respect  to  our  mortality  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  its  c|ose ; 
but  which,  with  respect  to  the  soul  itself,  is  only  one  of  the  events  of  a  life 
that  is  everlasting. 

Of  these  great  divisions  of  our  subject,  the  Physiology  of  the  J\Iind,  or  the 
consideration  of  the  regular  series  of  phenomena  which  it  presents,  simply  as 
states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  is  that  to  which  we  are  first  to  turn  our  at- 
tention. But,  before  entering  on  it,  it  may  be  useful  to  employ  a  few  lectures 
in  illustrating  the  advantages,  which  the  study  of  the  mind  affords,  and  the 
principles  of  philosophizing,  in  their  peculiar  application  to  it — subjects,  which, 
though  of  a  general  kind,  will,  I  trust,  leave  an  influence,  that  will  be  felt  in 
all  the  particular  inquiries  in  which  we  are  to  be  engaged  j  preparing  you, 
both  for  appreciating  better  the  importance  of  those  inquiries,  and  for  prose- 
cuting them  with  greater  success. 

One  very  obvious  distinction  of  the  physical  investigations  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter, is,  that,  in  intellectual  science,  the  materials  on  which  we  operate,  the  in- 
struments with  which  we  operate,  and  the  operating  agent,  are  the  same.  It 
is  the  mind,  endowed  with  the  faculties  of  perception  and  judgment,  observ- 
ing, comparing,  and  classifying  the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  In  the  physics 
of  matter,  it  is,  indeed,  the  mind  which  observes,  compares,  and  arranges;  but 
the  phenomena  are  those  of  a  world,  which,  though  connected  with  the  mind 
by  many  wonderful  relations  of  reciprocal  agency,  still  exists  independently 
of  it — a  world  that  presents  its  phenomena  only  in  circumstances,  over  most 
of  which  we  have  no  control,  and  over  others  a  control  that  is  partial  and 
limited.  The  comparative  facility,  as  to  all  external  circumstances,  attend-- 
ing  the  study  of  the  mental  phenomena,  is  unquestionably  an  advantage  of 
no  small  moment.  In  every  situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed,  as  long  as 
his  intellectual  faculties  are  unimpaired,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  de- 
prived of  opportunities  of  carrying  on  this  intellectual  study ;  because,  in  every 
situation  in  which  he  can  be  placed,  he  must  still  have  with  him  that  universe 
of  tiiought,  which  is  the  true  home  and  empire  of  the  mind.  No  costly  ap- 
paratus is  requisite — ^no  tedious  waiting  for  seasons  of  observation.     He  has 
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but  to  look  within  himself  to  find  the  elements  which  he  has  to  put  together, 
or  the  compounds  which  he  has  to  analyze,  and  the  instruments  that  aie  to 
perform  the  analysis  or  composition. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  point  out  to  you  the  advantage  which  arises  to  the 
study  of  our  mental  frame,  from  the  comparative  facility  as  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  that  I  have  led  your  attention  to  the  difference,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  physics  of  mind  and  matter.  It  was  to  show, — what  is  of 
much  raiore  importance, — how  essential  a  right  view  of  the  science  of  mind 
is  to  every  other  science,  even  to  those  sciences,  which  superficial  thinkers 
might  conceive  to  have  no  connexion  with  it ;  and  how  vain  it  would  be  to 
expect,  that  any  branch  of  the  physics  of  mere  matter  could  be  cultivated  to 
its  highest  degree  of  accuracy  and  perfection,  without  a  due  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  that  intellectual  medium,  through  which  alone  the  pheno- 
mena of  matter  become  visible  to  us,  and  of  those  intellectual  instruments,  by 
which  the  objects  of  every  science,  and  of  every  science  alike,  are  measured, 
and  divided^  and  arranged.  We  might  almost  as  well  expect  to  form  an  ac- 
curate judgment,  as  to  the  figure,  and  distance,  and  colour  of  an  object,  at 
which  we  look  through  an  optical  glass,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  co- 
lour and  refractory  power  of  the  lens  itself.  The  distinction  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  commonly  understood,  is  as 
just  as  it  is  familiar ;  but  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  in  relation  to  our  power 
of  discovery,  science  is  itself  an  art,  or  the  result  of  an  art.  Whether,  in  this 
most  beautiful  of  processes,  we  regard  the  mind  as  the  instrument  or  the  artist, 
it  is  equally  that  by  which  all  the  wonders  of  speculative  or  practical  know- 
ledge are  evolved.  It  is  an  agent  operating  in  the  production  of  new  results, 
^d  employing  for  this  purpose  the  known  laws  of  thought,  in  the  same  man^ 
ner  as,  on  other  occasions,  it  employs  the  known  laws  of  matter.  The  ob- 
jects, to  which  it  may  apply  itself,  are  indeed  various,  and,  as  such,  give  to 
the  sciences  their  diiFerent  names.  But,  though  the  objects  vary,  the  obser- 
ver and  the  instrument  are  continually  the  same.  The  limits  of  the  powers 
of  this  mental  instrument  are  not  the  limits  of  its  powers  alone  ;  they  are 
also  the  only  real  limits,  within  which  every  science  is  comprehended.  To 
the  extent  which  it  allows,  all  those  sciences,  physical  or  mathematical,  and 
all  the  arts  which  depend  on  them,  may  be  improved  ;  but,  beyond  this  point, 
it  would  be  vain  to  expect  them  to  pass ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more  acurately, 
the  very  supposition  of  any  progress  beyond  this  point  would  imply  the  gross- 
est absurdity  ;  since  human  science  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
the  direction  of  human  faculties  to  particular  objects.  To  the  astronomer, 
the  faculty  by  which  he  calculates  the  disturbing  forces  that  operate  on  a  sa- 
tellite of  Jupiter,  in  its  revolution  round  its  primary  planet,  is  as  much  an 
instrument  of  his  art  as  the  telescope  by  which  he  distinguishes  that  almost 
invisible  orb  ;  and  it  is  as  important,  and  surely  as  interesting,  to  know  the 
real  power  of  the  intellectual  instrument,  which  he  uses,  not  for  calculations 
of  this  kind  only,  but  for  all  the  speculative  and  moral  purposes  of  life,  as  it 
can  be  to  know  the  exact  power  of  that  subordinate  instrument,  which  he  uses 
only  for  his  occasional  survey  of  the  heavens. 

To  the  philosophy  of  mind,  then,  every  speculation,  in  every  science,  may 
be  said  to  have  relation  as  to  a  common  centre.  The  knowledge  of  the  qua- 
lity of  matter,  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  physics,  is  not  itself  a  phenomena 
of  matter,  more  than  the  knowledge  of  any  of  our  intellectual  or  moral  af- 
fections ;  it  is  truly,  in  all  its  stages  of  conjecture,  comparison,  doubt,  belief, 
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a  phenomenon  of  mind  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  only  the  mind  itself  existing 
in  a  certain  state.  The  inanimate  bodies  around  us  might,  indeed,  exhibit 
the  same  changes  as  at  present,  though  no  mind  had  been  created.  But  sci- 
ence is  not  the  existence  of  these  inanimate  bodies ;  it  is  the  principle  of 
thought  itself  variously  modified  by  them,  which,  as  it  exists  in  certain  states, 
constitutes  that  knowledge  which  we  term  Astronomy;  in  certain  other  states, 
that  knowledge  which  we  term  Chemistry  ;  in  other  states  our  Physiology, 
corporeal  or  mental,  and  all  the  other  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  science. 
It  would  surely  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  mixture  of  acids  and  alkalies 
constitutes  Chemistry,  or  that  Astronomy  is  formed  by  the  revolution  of  pla- 
nets round  a  sun.  Such  phenomena,  the  mere  objects  of  science,  are  only 
the  occasions  on  which  Astronomy  and  Chemistry  arise  in  the  mind  of  llie 
inquirer,  Man.  It  is  the  mind  which  perceives  bodies,  which  reasons  on 
their  apparent  relations,  which  joins  them  in  thought  as  similar,  however  dis- 
tant they  may  be  in  sphere,  or  separates  them  in  thought  as  dissimilar,  though 
apparently  contiguous.  These  perceptions,  reasonings,  and  classifications  of 
the  mind  must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  mind,  which  mingle 
in  their  joint  result  with  the  laws  of  matter.  It  is  the  object  indeed  which  af- 
fects the  mind  when  sentient ;  but  it  is  the  original  susceptibility  of  the  mind 
itself,  which  determines  and  modifies  the  particular  afiection,  very  nearly,  if 
I  may  illustrate  what  is  mental  by  so  coarse  an  image,  as  the  impression  which 
a  seal  leaves  on  melted  wax  depends,  not  on  tlie  qualities  of  the  wax  alone, 
or  of  the  seal  alone,  but  on  the  softness  of  the  one,  and  the  form  of  the  other. 
Change  the  external  object  which  affects  the  mind  in  any  case,  and  we  all 
know,  that  the  affection  of  the  mind  will  be  different.  It  would  not  be  less 
so,  if,  without  any  change  of  object,  tliere  could  be  a  change  in  the  mere 
feeling,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  would  result  from  that  different  suscep- 
tibility becoming  instantly  as  different,  as  if  not  the  mind  had  been  altered, 
but  the  object  which  it  perceived.  There  is  no  physical  science,  tlierefore, 
in  which  the  laws  of  mind  are  not  to  be  considered  together  witli  the  laws  of 
matter ;  and  a  change  in  either  set  of  laws  would  equally  produce  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  science  itself. 

If,  to  take  one  of  the  simplest  of  examples,  the  mind  had  been  formed  sus- 
ceptible of  all  the  modifications  which  it  admits  at  present,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  tliose  which  it  receives  on  the  presence  of  light,  of  how  many  ob- 
jects and  powers  in  nature,  which  we  are  now  capable  of  distinguishing,  must 
we  have  remained  in  absolute  ignorance  !  But  would  tliis  comparative  igno- 
rance of  many  objects  be  the  only  effect  of  such  a  change  of  the  laws  of 
mind,  as  I  have  supposed  ^  Or  rather,  is  it  not  equally  certain,  that  this  sim- 
ple change  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  alter  the  very  nature  of  the  limited 
science  of  which  the  mind  would  still  be  capable,  as  much  as  it  narrowed  its 
extent  ?  Science  is  the  classification  of  relations  ;  varying,  too,  in  every  case, 
as  the  relations  observed  are  different ;  and  how  very  differently  should  we, 
in  such  circumstances,  have  classed  tlie  few  powers  of  the  few  objects,  which 
might  still  have  become  known  to  us,  since  we  could  no  longer  have  classed 
them  according  to  any  of  those  visual  relations,  which  are  always  the  most 
obvious  and  prominent.  It  is  even,  perhaps,  an  extravagant  supposition,  that 
a  race  of  the  blind,  unless  endowed  with  some  otlier  sense  to  compensate  the 
defect  of  sight,  could  have  acquired  so  much  command  of  the  common  arts 
of  life,  or  so  much  science  of  any  sort,  as  to  preserve  themselves  in  existence. 
But  though  all  this,  by  a  very  strong  license  of  supposition,  were  taken  fo» 
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granted,  it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  the  knowledge  which  man  could  in 
those  circumstances  acquire,  would  be  not  merely  less  in  degree,  but  would 
be  as  truly  different  from  that  which  his  powers  at  present  have  reached,  as 
if  the  objects  of  his  science,  or  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  had  themselves 
been  changed  to  an  extent,  at  least  as  great  as  the  supposed  change  in  the 
laws  of  mind.  The  astronomy  of  the  blind,  if  the  word  might  still  be  used 
to  express  a  science  so  very  different  from  the  present,  would,  in  truth,  be  a 
sort  of  chemistry.  Day  and  night,  the  magnificent  and  harmonious  revolu- 
tion of  season  after  season,  would  be  nothing  more  than  periodical  changes 
of  temperature  in  the  objects  around ;  and  that  great  Dispenser  of  the  sea- 
sons, the  Source  of  light,  and  beauty,  and  almost  of  animation,  at  whose  ap- 
proach nature  seems  not  merely  to  awake,  but  to  rise  again,  as  it  was  at  first, 
irom  the  darkness  of  its  original  chaos,  if  its  separate  existence  could  be  at 
all  inferred,  would  probably  be  classed  as  something  similar,  though  inferior 
in  power,  to  that  unknown  source  of  heat,  which,  by  a  perilous  and  almost 
unknown' process,  was  fearfully  piled  and  kindled  on  the  household  hearth. 

So  accustomed  are  we,  however,  to  consider  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
different  sciences,  as  depending  on  the  objects  themselves,  and  not  on  the  laws 
of  the  mind,  which  classes  their  relations,  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  you  at 
first  to  admit  the  influence  of  these  mere  laws  of  mind,  as  modifying  general 
physics,  at  least  to  the  extent  which  I  have  now  stated.  But,  that  a  change 
in  the  laws  of  human  thought,  whatever  influence  it  may  have  in  altering  the 
very  nature  and  limits  of  the  physical  sciences,  would  at  least  affect  greatly 
the  state  of  their  progress,  must  be  immediately  evident  to  those  who  consider 
for  a  moment  on  what  discovery  depends ;  the  progress  of  science  being  ob- 
viously nothing  more  than  a  series  of  individual  discoveries,  and  the  number 
of  discoveries,  varying  with  the  powers  of  the  individual  intellect.  The  same 
phenomena  which  were  present  to  the  mind  of  Newton,  had  been  present, 
innumerable  times  before,  not  to  the  understandings  of  philosophers  only,  but 
to  the  veiy  senses  of  the  vulgar.  Every  thing  was  the  same  to  him  and  to 
them,  except  the  observing  and  reasoning  mind.  To  him  alone,  however, 
they  suggested  those  striking  analogies  by  which,  on  a  comparison  of  all  the 
known  circumstances  in  both,  he  ventured  to  class  the  force  which  retains 
the  planets  in  their  orbits,  with  that  which  occasions  the  fall  of  a  pebble  to  the 
earth. 

"  Have  ye  not  listen'd,  wliile  he  bound  the  suns 
And  planets  to  their  spheres  !  the  unequal  task 
Of  human  kind  till  then.     Oft  had  they  roH'd 
O'er  erring  man  the  year,  and  oft  disgraced  ' 

The  pride  of  schools. 

He  took  his  ardent  flight 

Through  the  blue  infinite  ;  and  every  star 

Which  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter's  night 

Pours  on  the  eye,  or  astronomic  tube, 

Far  stretching,  snatches  from  tlie  dark  abyss, 

Or  such  as  farther  in  successive  skies 

To  fancy  shine  alone,  at  his  approach 

Blazed  into  suns,  the  living  centre  each 

Of  an  harmonious  system  ;  ail  combined, 

And  ruled  unerring  by  that  single  power, 

Which  draws  the  stone  projected  to  the  ground."* 

it  is  recorded  of  this  almost  superhuman  genius,  whose  powers  and  attain- 

•  Thomson's  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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ments  at  once  make  us  proud  of  our  common  nature,  and  humble  us  with  oui 
disparity,  that,  in  acquiring  tlie  elements  of  geometiy,  he  was  able,  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases,  to  pass  immediately  from  theorem  to  theorem, 
by  reading  the  mere  enunciation  of  each,  perceiving,  as  it  were  intuitively, 
that  latent  evidence  which  others  are  obliged  slowly  to  trace  through  a  long 
series  of  propositions.  When  the  same  theorem  was  enunciated,  or  the  same 
simple  phenomenon  observed,  the  successions  of  thought,  in  his  mind,  were 
thus  obviously  different  from  the  successions  of  thought  in  other  minds ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  original  susceptibilities  of  all  minds  such  as  exactly 
to  have  corresponded  with  those  of  the  mind  of  Newton.  And  if  tlie  mincb 
of  all  men,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  had  been  similar  to  tlie  mind  of 
Newton,  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  tliat  the  state  of  any  science  would  have 
been,  at  this  moment,  what  it  now  is,  or  in  any  respect  similar  to  what  it  now 
is,  though  the  laws  which  regulate  the  physical  changes  in  the  material  uni- 
verse had  continued  unaltered,  and  no  change  occurred,  but  in  the  simple 
original  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  itself.'* 

The  laws  of  the  observing  and  comparing  mind,  then,  it  must  be  admitted, 
have  modified,  and  must  always  continue  to  modify,  every  science,  as  truly 
as  the  laws  of  that  particular  department  of  nature  of  which  the  phenomena 
:are  obseiTed  and  compared.  But,  it  may  be  said,  we  are  chemists,  we  are 
astronomers,  without  studying  the  philosophy  of  mind.  And  true  it  certainly 
is,  tliat  there  are  excellent  astronomers,  and  excellent  chemists,  who  have 
never  paid  any  particular  attention  to  intellectual  philosophy.  The  general 
principles  of  philosophizing,  which  a  more  accurate  intellectual  philosophy 
had  intjoduced,  have  become  familiar  to  them,  without  study.  But  those 
general  principles  are  not  less  the  effect  of  that  improved  philosophy  of 
mind,  any  more  than  astronomy  and  chemistry  themselves  have  now  a  less 
title  to  be  considered  as  sciences, — because,  from  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  society,  those  who  have  never  professedly  studied  either  sci- 
ence, are  acquainted  with  many  of  their  most  striking  truths.  It  is  gradually, 
and  almost  insensibly,  that  trutlis  diffuse  tliemselves — at  first  admired  and 
adopted  by  a  few,  who  are  able  to  compare  the  present  witli  the  past,  and 
who  gladly  own  them,  as  additions  to  former  knowledge, — from  them  com- 
municated to  a  wider  circle,  who  receive  them,  without  discussion,  as  if  fami- 
liar and  long  known  ;  and  at  length,  in  this  widening  progress,  becoming  so 
nearly  universal,  as  almost  to  seem  effects  of  a  natural  instinctive  law  of  Ini- 
man  thought : — like  the  light,  which  we  readily  ascribe  to  the  sun,  as  it  first 
flows  directly  from  him,  and  forces  his  image  on  our  sight ;  but  which,  when 
reflected  from  object  to  object,  soon  ceases  to  remind  us  of  its  origin,  and 
seems  almost  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  atmosphere  which  we  breathe. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  is  not  to  improvements  in  the  mere  philosophy  of  mind, 
that  the  great  reformation  in  our  principles  of  physical  inquiry  is  commonly 
ascribed  Yet  it  is  to  this  source — certainly  at  least  to  this  source  chiefly, 
that  I  would  refer  the  origin  of  those  better  plans  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion which  have  distinguished  with  so  many  glorious  discoveries  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  ages  immediately  preceding.  When  we  think  of  the 
great  genius  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  of  the  influence  of  his  admirable  wor  we 
are  too  apt  to  forget  the  sort  of  difficulties  which  his  genius  must  have  had  to 
overcome,  and  to  look  back  to  his  rules  of  philosophizing,  as  a  sort  of  ulti- 
mate truths,  discoverable  by  the  mere  perspicacity  of  his  superior  mind,  with- 
vout  referring  them  to  tliose  simple  views  of  nature  in  relation  to  our  (ttcullie!! 
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of  discovery,  from  which  they  were  derived.  The  rules  which  he  gives  us, 
are  rules  ol  physical  investigation  ;  and  it  is  very  natural  for  us,  therefore,  in 
estimating  their  value,  to  think  of  the  erroneous  physical  opinions  which  pre- 
ceded them,  without  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  false  theories  of  intel- 
lect, which  had  led  to  those  very  physical  absurdities.  Lord  Bacon,  if  he 
was  not  the  first  who  discovered  that  we  were  in  some  degree  idolaters,  to 
use  his  own  metaphor,  in  our  intellectual  worship,  was  certainly  the  first  who 
discovered  the  extent  of  our  idolatry.  But  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  tem- 
ple which  he  purified,  was  not  the  temple  of  external  nature,  but  the  temple 
of  tlie  mind, — that  in  its  inmost  sanctuaries  were  all  the  idols  which  he  over- 
threw,— and  that  it  was  not  till  these  were  removed,  and  the  intellect  pre- 
pared for  the  presence  of  a  nobler  divinity,  that  truth  would  deign  to  unveil 
herself  to  adoration  ; — as  in  the  mysteries  of  those  eastern  religions,  in  which 
the  first  ceremony  for  admission  to  the  worship  of  tlie  god  is  the  purification 
of  the  worshipper. 

In  the  course  of  our  analysis  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  we  shall  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  remarking  the  influence,  which  errors  with  respect 
to  these  mere  phenomena  of  mind  must  have  had,  on  the  contemporary  sys- 
tems of  general  physics,  and  on  the  spirit  of  the  prevailing  plans  of  inquiry. 
It  may  be  enough  to  remark  at  present  the  influence  of  one  fundamental  er- 
ror, which,  as  long  as  it  retained  its  hold  of  the  understanding,  must  have 
rendered  all  its  energies  ineffectual,  by  wasting  them  in  the  search  of  objects, 
which  it  never  could  attain,  because  in  truth  they  had  no  real  existence, — to 
the  neglect  of  objects  that  would  have  produced  the  very  advantage  which 
was  sought.  I  allude  to  the  belief  of  the  schools,  in  the  separate  existence, 
or  entity  as  they  technically  term  it,  of  the  various  orders  of  universals,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  conceived  every  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  reasoning. 
to  take  place,  by  the  intervention  of  certain  intelligible  forms  or  species,  ex- 
isting separately  in  the  intellect,  as  the  direct  objects  of  thought, — in  the  same 
manner  as  they  ascribed  simple  perception  to  the  action  of  species  of  another 
order,  which  they  termed  sensible  species, — the  images  of  things  derived  in- 
deed from  objects  without,  but  when  thus  derived,  existing  independently  of 
them.  When  we  amuse  ourselves  with  inquiring  into  the  history  of  human 
folly — that  most  comprehensive  of  all  histories — which  includes,  at  least  for 
many  ages,  the  whole  history  of  philosophy ;  or  rather,  to  use  a  word  more 
appropriate  than  amusement, — when  we  read  with  regret  the  melanchol^^  an- 
nals of  genius  aspiring  to  be  pre-eminently  frivolous,  and  industry  labouring 
to  be  ignorant,  we  often  discover  absurdities  of  the  grossest  kind,  which  almost 
cease  to  be  absurdities,  on  account  of  other  absurdities,  probably  as  gross, 
which  accompany  them ;  and  this  is  truly  the  case,  in  the  grave  extravagance 
of  the  logic  of  the  schools.  The  scholastic  mode  of  philosophizing,  ridicu- 
lous as  it  now  seems,  was  far  from  absurd,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
scholastic  philosophy.  It  was  indeed  the  only  mode  of  procedure,  which  that 
philosophy  could  consistently  admit.  To  those  who  believed  that  singular 
objects  could  afford  no  real  knowledge,  singularium  nullam  dari  scientiam: 
and  that  this  was  to  be  obtained  only  from  what  they  termed  intelligible  spe- 
cies, existing  not  in  external  things,  but  in  the  intellect  itself,  it  must  have 
seemed  as  absurd  to  wander,  in  quest  of  knowledge,  out  of  that  region  in 
which  alone  they  supposed  it  to  exist,  and  to  seek  it  among  things  singular, 
as  it  would  now,  to  us,  seem  hopeless  and  absurd,  to  found  a  system  of  phy- 
sical truths  on  the  contemplation  and  comparison  of  universals.     While  tliis 
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false  theory  of  the  mental  phenomena  prevailed,  was  it  possible,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter  should  have  been  studied  on  sounder  principles  of  investi- 
gation, when  any  better  plan  must  have  been  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
veiy  theory  of  thought  ?  It  was  in  mind  that  the  student  of  general  nature 
was  to  seek  his  guiding  light,  without  which  all  then  was  darkness.  The  in 
tellectual  philosopher,  if  any  such  had  then  arisen,  to  analyze  simply  the  phe- 
nomena of  thought,  without  any  reference  to  general  physics,  would  in  truth 
have  done  more  in  that  dark  age,  for  the  benefit  of  every  physical  science, 
than  if  he  had  discovered  a  thousand  properties  of  as  many  different  sub- 
stances. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  an  accurate  view  of  the  intellectual 
process  of  abstraction  could  have  been  communicated  to  a  veteran  sage  of  the 
schools,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  intently  contemplating  the  tree  of 
Porphyry,  in  all  its  branches  of  species  and  genera,  between  the  individual 
and  the  summum  genus ;  and  when  he  was  preparing  perhaps,  by  this  con- 
templation of  a  few  universals,  to  unfold  all  the  philosophy  of  colours,  or  of 
the  planetary  movements,  would  the  benefit  which  he  received  from  this  clearer 
view  of  a  single  process  of  thought  have  terminated  in  the  mere  science  of 
mind— or  would  not  rather  his  new  views  of  mind  have  extended  with  a  most 
important  influence  to  his  whole  wide  views  of  matter  ? — He  must  immedi- 
ately have  learned,  that,  in  the  whole  tree  of  genera  and  species,  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  bottom  of  his  scale  was  the  only  real  independent  existence,  and 
tliat  all  the  rest,  the  result  of  certain  comparisons  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, were  simple  modifications  of  his  own  mind,  not  produced  by  any  thing 
existing  in  his  intellect  but  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  intellect  itself;  the 
consideration  of  a  number  of  individuals  as  of  one  species  being  nothing  more 
than  the  feeling  of  tlieir  agreement  in  certain  respects,  and  the  feeling  of  this 
agreement  being  as  simple  a  result  of  the  observation  of  them  together,  as 
tlie  perception  of  each,  individually,  was  of  its  individual  presence.  It  would 
surely  have  been  impossible  for  him,  with  this  new  and  important  light,  to  re- 
turn to  his  transcendental  inquiries,  into  entities,  and  quiddities,  and  substan- 
tial forms  ;  and  the  simple  discovery  of  a  better  tlieory  of  abstraction,  as  a 
process  of  the  mind,  would  thus  have  supplied  the  place  of  many  rules  of 
philosophizing. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  then,  we  must  admit,  did,  in  former  ages  at  leasts 
exercise  an  important  influence  on  general  science  : — and  are  we  to  suppose 
lliat  it  has  now  no  influence  ? 

Even  though  no  other  advantage  were  to  be  obtained  from  our  present 
juster  views  of  mind,  than  the  protection  which  they  give,  from  those  gross 
errors  of  inquiry  to  which  the  philosophers  of  so  long  a  series  of  ages  were 
exposed,  this  alone  would  surely  be  no  slight  gain.  But,  great  as  this  advan- 
tage is,  are  we  certain,  that  it  is  all  which  the  nicest  mental  analysis  can  af- 
ford,— or  rather,  is  it  not  possible  at  least,  that  we  may  still,  in  our  plans  of 
physical  investigation,  be  suffering  under  the  influence  of  errors  from  wiiich 
we  should  be  saved,  by  still  juster  views  of  tlie  faculties  employed  in  every 
physical  inquiry  ? 

That  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such  influence,  argues  nothing  ;  for  to  sup- 
pose us  aware  of  it,  would  be  to  suppose  us  acquainted  with  the  very  errors 
which  mislead  us.  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  and  ail  tlieir 
contentious  followers,  conceived  themselves  as  truly  in  the  right  path  of 
pliysical  investigation,  as  we  do  at  this  moment :    and  though  we  are  li«e 
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from  their  gross  mistakes,  there  may  yet  be  others  of  which  we  are  less  likely 
to  divest  ourselves,  from  not  having  as  yet  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  question  is  not.  Whether  our  method  of  inquiry  be  juster  than 
theirs  I-  -for,  of  our  superiority  in  this  respect,  if  any  evidence  of  fact  were 
necessaiy,  the  noble  discoveries  of  these  later  years  are  too  magnificent 
a  proof  to  allow  us  to  have  any  doubt, — but,  Whether  our  plan  of  inquiry 
may  noi  still  be  susceptible  of  improvements,  of  which  we  have  now  as  lit- 
tle forefaght,  as  the  Scotists  and  Aquinists  of  the  advantages  which  philoso- 
phy hai  received  from  the  general  prosecution  of  the  inductive  method  ? 
There  »s,  indeed,  no  reason  now  to  fear,  that  the  observation  of  particular 
objects,  with  a  view  to  general  science,  will  be  despised  as  mcapable  of  giv- 
ing ar»y  direct  knowledge,  and  all  real  science  be  confined  to  universals. 
"  S)figalarium  datur  scientia."  But,  though  a  sounder  view  of  one  intelloc- 
tual  pro^'.ess  may  have  banished  from  philosophy  much  idle  contention,  and 
directed  inquiry  to  fitter  objects,  it  surely  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  sub- 
sequent improvements  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  are  to  be  absolutely  una- 
vailing. On  the  contrary,  the  presumption  unquestionably  is,  that  if  by  un- 
derstanding better  the  simple  process  of  abstraction,  we  have  freed  ourselv^es 
from  many  errors  in  our  plans  of  inquiry,  a  still  clearer  view  of  the  nature 
and  limits  of  all  the  intellectual  processes  concerned  in  the  discovery  of  truth, 
may  lead  to  still  juster  views  of  philosophiziiTg. 

Even  at  present,  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  may  trace,  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree,  the  influence  of  false  notions,  as  to  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind,  in  misdirecting  the  spirit  of  our  general  philosophy.  I  allude  in 
particular,  to  one  very  important  intellectual  process, — that  by  which  we  ac- 
quire our  knowledge  of  the  relation  on  which  all  physics  may  be  said  to  be 
founded.  He  must  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
even  to  the  philosophy  of  his  own  time,  who  does  not  perceive,  how  much  the 
vague  and  obscure  notions  entertained  of  that  intermediate  tie,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  connect  phenomena  with  each  other,  have  tended  to  favour  the  in- 
vention and  ready  admission  of  physical  hypotheses,  which  otherwise  could 
not  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment ; — hypotheses,  which  attempt  to  ex- 
plain what  is  known  by  the  introduction  of  what  is  unknown  ;  as  if  successions 
of  phenomena  were  rendered  easier  to  be  understood  merely  by  being  ren- 
dered more  complicated.  This  very  unphilosophic  passion  for  complexity, 
(which,  unphilosophic  as  it  is,  is  yet  the  passion  of  many  philosophers,)  seems, 
to  me,  to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  mysterious  and  false  view  of  cau- 
sation ;  as  involving  always,  in  every  series  of  changes,  the  intervention  of 
something  unobserved,  between  the  observed  antecedent  and  the  observed 
effect; — a  view  which  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  lead  the  mind,  when 
it  has  observed  no  actual  intervention,  to  imagine  any  thing  which  is  not  ab- 
solutely absurd,  that  it  may  flatter  itself  with  the  pleasure  of  having  disco- 
vered a  cause.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  enlarge  at  present  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  must  again  come  before  us ;  when  you  will  perhaps  see  more  clearly, 
how  much  the  general  diffusion  of  juster  views,  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
our  notion  of  the  connexion  of  events,  would  tend  to  the  simplification,  not 
of  our  theories  of  mind  only,  but,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  of  our  theories  of 
matter. 

The  observations  already  made,  I  trust,  have  shown  how  important,  to  the 
perfection  of  every  science,  is  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  that  intellectual 
medium,  tlirough  which  alone  the  objects  of  every  science  become  known  to 
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us,  and  with  those  intellectual  instruments,  by  which,  alike  in  every  science;, 
truth  is  to  be  detected  and  evolved.  On  this  influence,  which  the  philosophy 
of  mmd  must  always  exercise  on  general  philosophy,  I  have  dweU  tlie  longer, 
because,  important  as  the  relation  is,  it  is  one  which  we  are  peculiarly  apt  to 
forget ;  and  the  more  apt  to  forget  it,  on  account  of  that  very  excellence 
of  the  physical  sciences,  to  which  it  has  itself  essentially  contributed.  The 
discoveries,  which  reward  our  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  matter,  as  now 
carried  on,  on  principles  better  suited  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  our  powers 
of  investigation,  are  too  splendid  to  allow  us  to  look  back  to  the  circumstan- 
ces which  prepared  them  at  a  distance  ;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  rules,  that 
are  the  result  of  logical  analysis,  without  reflecting,  and  almost  without  know- 
ing, that  they  are  the  result  of  any  analysis  whatever.  We  are,  in  this  respect, 
like  navigators  on  the  great  ocean,  who  perform  their  voyage  successfully  by 
the  results  of  observations,  of  which  they  are  altogether  ignorant ;  who  look, 
with  perfect  confidence,  to  their  compass  and  chart,  and  tliink  of  the  stars  as 
useful  only  in  those  early  ages,  when  the  pilot,  if  he  ventured  from  shore,  had 
no  other  directors  of  his  course.  It  is  only  some  more  skilful  mariner  who 
is  still  aware  of  their  guidance ;  and  who  knows,  how  much  he  is  indebted 
to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  for  the  accuracy  of  that  very  chart,  by  which  the 
crowds  around  him  are  mechanically  directing  tlieir  course. 

The  chief  reason,  however,  for  my  dwelling  so  long  on  this  central  and  go- 
verning relation,  which  the  philosophy  of  intellect  bears  to  all  otlier  philoso- 
phy, is,  that  I  am  anxious  to  impress  their  relation  strongly  on  your  minds  : 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  importance  which  it  may  seem  to  give  to  the 
particular  science  that  is  to  engage  us  together,  as  with  a  view  to  those  other 
sciences  in  which  you  may  already  have  been  engaged,  or  which  may  yet 
await  you  in  the  course  of  your  studies.  The  consideration  of  mind,  as  uni- 
versally present  and  presiding, — at  once  the  medium  of  all  the  knowledge 
which  can  be  acquired,  and  the  subject  of  all  the  truths  of  which  that  know- 
ledge consists, — gives,  by  its  own  unity,  a  sort  of  unity  and  additional  dignity 
to  the  sciences,  of  which  their  scattered  experiments  and  observations  would 
otherwise  be  unsusceptible.  It  is  an  unfortunate  effect  of  physical  inquiry, 
when  exclusively  devoted  to  the  properties  of  external  things,  to  render  the 
mind,  in  our  imagination,  subordinate  to  the  objects  on  which  it  is  directed  ; 
the  faculties  are  nothing,  the  objects  every  thing.  The  very  nature  of  such 
inquiry  leads  us  perpetually  without  to  observe  and  arrange,  and  nothing 
brings  us  back  to  the  observer  and  arranger  within  ;  or,  if  we  do  occasionally 
cast  an  inquisitive  glance  on  the  phenomena  of  our  thought,  we  bring  back 
with  us  what  Bacon,  in  his  strong  language,  calls  "  the  smoke  and  tarnish 
of  the  furnace ;" — the  mind  seems,  to  us,  to  be  broken  down  to  the  littleness 
of  the  objects  which  it  has  been  habitually  contemplating ;  and  we  regard  the 
faculties  that  measure  earth  and  heaven,  and  that  add  infinity  to  infinity,  with  a 
curiosity  of  no  greater  interest,  than  that  with  which  we  inquire  intotlie  angles 
of  a  crystal,  or  the  fructification  of  a  moss.  "  Ludit  istis  animus,"  says  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  ancients, — "  Ludit  istis  animus,  non  proficit ;  et 
philosophiam  a  fastigio  deducit  in  planum."  To  rest  in  researches  of  this 
minute  kind,  indeed,  if  we  were  absolutely  to  rest  in  them,  without  any 
higher  and  profounder  views,  would  truly  be,  as  he  says,  to  drag  down  philo- 
sophy from  that  pure  eminence  on  which  she  sits,  to  the  very  dust  of  the  plain 
on  which  we  tread.  To  the  inquirer,  however,  whose  mind  has  been  pre- 
viously imbued  widi  tliis  first  philosophy,  and  who  has  learned  to  trace,  in  the 
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wonders  of  every  science^the  wonders  of  his  own  intellectual  frame,  there  is 
Qo  physical  research,  however  minute  its  object,  which  does  not  at  once  ele- 
vate the  mind,  and  derive  elevation  from  it.  Nothing  is  truly  humble,  which 
can  exercise  faculties  that  are  themselves  sublime. 

Search,  undismayed  the  dark  profound, 

Where  nature  works  in  secret ;  view  the  beds 
"  Of  mineral  treasure,  and  the  eternal  vault 

That  bounds  the  hoary  ocean  ;  trace  the  forms 
Of  atoms,  moving  with  incessant  change. 
Their  elemental  round  ;  behold  the  seeds 
Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life. 
Kindling  the  mass  with  ever  active  flame  : 
Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 
Attentive  turn  ;  from  dim  oblivion  call  , 
Her  fleet  ideal  band  ;  and  bid  them  go 
Break  through  time's  barrier,  and  o'ertake  the  hour 
That  saw  the  heavens  created  ;  then  declare, 
,    If  aught  were  found  in  these  external  scenes 
To  move  thy  wonder  now* 

In  the  physics  of  the  material  universe,  there  is,  it  must  be  owned,  much 
that  is  truly  worthy  of  our  philosophic  admiration,  and  of  the  sublimest  exer- 
tions of  philosophic  genius.  But  even  that  material  world  will  appear  more 
admirable,  to  him  who  contemplates  it,  as  it  were,  from  the  height  of  his  own 
inuul,  and  who  measures  its  infinity  with  the  range  of  his  own  limited  but  as- 
piring faculties.  He  is  unquestionably  the  philosopher  most  worthy  of  the 
name,  who  unites  to  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  mind,  the  most  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  all  the  physical  objects  amid  which  he  is  placed  ;  who 
makes  each  science,  to  each,  reciprocally  a  source  of  additional  illumination; 
and  who  learns,  from  both,  the  noblest  of  all  the  lessons  which  they  can  give, 
— the  knowledge  and  adoration  of  that  divine  Being,  who  has  alike  created 
and  adapted  to  each  other,  with  an  order  so  harmonious,  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  universe  of  thought. 


LECTURE  III. 

Rft^ATION  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND  TO  THE  SCIENCES  AND 
ARTS  MORE  STRICTLY  INTELLECTUAL. 

In  my  last  lecture,  gentlemen,  I  illustrated,  at  great  length,  the  relation 
which  the  philosophy  of  mind  bears  to  all  the  other  sciences,  as  the  common 
centre  of  each.  These  sciences  I  represented,  as,  in  their  relation  to  the 
powers  of  discovery,  that  are  exercised  in  them,  truly  arts,  in  all  the  various 
intellectual  processes  of  which,  the  artist  is  the  same,  and  the  instruments  the 
same  ;  and  as  to  the  perfection  of  any  of  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is  essential, 
that  we  know  the  powers  of  the  instruments  employed  in  it,  so,  in  the  inven- 
tive processes  of  science  of  every  kind,  it  seems  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  the  process,  that  we  should  know,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  powers  and 
the  limits  of  these  intellectual  instruments,  which  are  exercised  alike  in  all, — 
that  we  may  not  waste  our  industry,  in  attempting  to  accomplish  with  them 
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what  is  impossible  to  be  accomplished,  and  at  the  ^me  time  may  not  despair 
of  achieving  with  them  any  of  the  wonders  to  which  they  are  truly  adequate, 
if  skilfully  and  perseveringly  exerted ;  though  we  should  have  to  overcome 
many  of  those  difficulties  which  present  themselves,  as  obstacles  to  every 
great  effort,  but  which  are  insurmountable,  only  to  those  who  despair  of  sur- 
mounting them. 

It  was  to  a  consideration  of  this  kind,  as  to  the  primary  importance  of  know- 
ing the  questions  to  which  our  faculties  are  competent,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  our  science,  a  work,  which  none  can 
read  even  now,  without  being  impressed  with  reverence  for  the  great  talents 
of  its  author ;  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the  whole  value,  without 
an  acquaintance  with  the  verbal  trifling,  and  barren  controversies,  that  still 
perplexed  and  obscured  intellectual  science  at  the  period  when  it  was  written. 

The  work  to  which  I  allude  is  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understandings 
to  the  composition  of  which  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  preface,  states  himself  In  have 
been  led  by  an  accidental  conversation  with  some  friends  who  had  met  at  his 
chamber.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion,  which  had  no  immediate  relation 
to  the  subject  of  the  Essay,  they  found  themselves  unexpectedly  embarrassed 
by  difficulties  that  appeared  to  rise  on  every  side,  when  after  many  vain  at- 
tempts to  extricate  themselves  from  the  doubts  which  perplexed  them,  it  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Locke,  that  they  had  taken  a  wrong  course, — that  the  inquiry 
in  which  they  were  engaged  was  probably  one  which  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  faculties,  and,  that  their  Jirst  inquiry  should  have  been,  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  understanding  itself,  to  ascertain  what  subjects  it  was  6t  to  exj)lore 
and  comprehend. 

"When  we  know  our  strength,"  he  remarks,  "we  shall  the  better  know 
what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  success  :  and  when  we  have  well  surveyed 
the  powers  of  our  own  minds,  and  made  some  estimate  what  we  may  expect 
from  them,  we  shall  not  be  inclined  either  to  sit  still,  and  not  set  our  thoughts 
on  work  at  all,  in  despair  of  knowing  any  thing ;  or,  on  the  other  side, 
question  every  thing,  and  disclaim  all  knowledge,  because  some  things  are  not 
to  be  understood.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  sailor,  to  know  the  length  of  his 
line,  though  he  cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  well 
he  knows,  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom,  at  such  places  es.are 
necessary  to  direct  his  voyage,  and  caution  him  against  running  upon  shoals 
that  may  ruin  him. — :This  was  that  which  gave  the  first  rise  to  this  essay  con- 
cerning the  understanding.  For  I  thought,  that  the  first  step  towards  satis- 
fying several  inquiries,  the  mind  of  man  was  verj'^  apt  to  run  into,  was  to  take 
a  survey  of  our  own  understandings,  examine  our  own  powers,  and  see  to 
what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done,  I  suspected  we  began  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain  sought  for  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and  sure  posses- 
sion of  truths  that,  most  concerned  us,  while  we  let  loose  our  thoughts  into 
the  vast  ocean  of  being,  as  if  all  that  boundless  extent  were  the  natural  and 
undoubted  possession  of  our  understandings. — Thus  men,  extending  their  in- 
quiries beyond  their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into  those 
depths,  where  they  can  find  no  sure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  raise 
questions  and  multiply  disputes,  which,  never  coming  to  any  clear  resolution, 
are  proper  only  to  continue  and  increase  their  doubts,  and  to  confirm  tliem, 
at  last,  in  perfect  scepticism  ;  whereas,  were  the  capacities  of  our  under- 
standing well  considered,  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  once  discovered,  and 
the  horizon  found,  which  sets  the  bounds,  between  the  enlightened  and  dark 
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parts  of  things,  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  comprehensible  by  us,  men 
would  perhaps,  with  less  scruple,  acquiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the 
one,  and  employ  their  thoughts  and  discourse,  with  more  advantage  and  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  other."* 

These  observations  of  Mr.  Locke  illustrate,  very  happily,  the  importance 
of  a  right  view  of  the  limits  of  our  understanding,  for  directing  our  inquiries 
to  the  objects  that  are  truly  within  our  reach.  It  is  not  the  waste  of  intel- 
lect, as  it  lies  torpid  in  the  great  multitude  of  our  race,  that  is  alone  to  be  re- 
gretted in  relation  to  science,  which  in  better  circumstances,  it  might  improve 
and  adorn.  It  is  in  many  cases,  the  very  industry  of  intellect,  busily  exerted, 
but  exerted  in  labours  that  must  be  profitless,  because  the  objects,  to  which 
the  labour  is  directed,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  If  half  the  zeal,  and, 
I  may  add,  even  half  the  genius,  which,  during  so  many  ages,  were  employed 
in  attempting  things  impossible,  had  been  given  to  investigations,  on  which  the 
transcendental  inquirers  of  those  times  would  certainly  have  looked  down  with 
contempt,  there  are  many  names  that  are  now  mentioned  only  with  ridicule 
or  pity,  for  which  we  should  certainly  have  felt  the  same  deep  veneration, 
which  our  hearts  so  readily  offer  to  the  names  of  Bacon  and  Newton ;  or 
perhaps  even  the  great  names  of  Bacon  and  Newton  might,  in  comparison 
with  them,  have  been  only  of  secondary  dignity.  It  was  not  by  idleness  that 
this  high  rank  of  instructors  and  benefactors  of  the  world  was  lost,  but  by  a 
blind  activity  more  hurtful  than  idleness  itself.  To  those  who  never  could 
have  thought  of  numbering  the  population  of  our  own  little  globe,  it  seemed 
an  easy  matter  to  number,  with  precise  arithmetical  accuracy,  the  tribes  of 
angels,  and  to  assign  to  each  order  of  spiritual  beings  its  separate  duties,  and 
separate  dignities,  with  the  exactness  of  some  heraldic  pomp ;  and,  amid  all 
those  visible  demonstrations  of  the  divinity  which  surround  us,  wherever  we 
turn  our  view,  there  were  minds  that  could  think  in  relation  to  him,  of  every 
thing  but  his  wisdom  and  goodness ;  as  if  He  who  created  us,  and  placed 
around  us  this  magnificent  system  of  things,  were  an  object  scarcely  worthy 
of  our  reverence,  till  we  had  fixed  his  precise  station  in  our  logical  catego- 
ries, and  had  determined,  not  the  majestic  relations  which  he  bears  to  the 
universe,  as  created  and  sustained  by  his  bounty,  but  all  the  frivolous  rela- 
tions which  he  can  be  imagined  to  bear  to  impossibilities  and  nonentities. 

O,  sons  of  earth  !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise, 
By  mountains  pil'd  on  mountains,  to  the  skies ! 
Heaven  still,  with  laughter,  the  vain  toil  surveys, 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise.! 

It  is,  indeed,  then,  to  borrow  Mr.  Locke's  metaphor,  of  no  slight  importance 
to  know  the  length  of  our  line,  though  we  cannot,  with  it,  fathom  all  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  With  the  knowledge,  that,  to  a  certain  depth  at  least, 
we  may  safely  confide  in  it,  we  shall  not  be  corrupted,  by  our  fear,  to  coast 
along  the  shore,  with  such  cautious  timidity  as  to  lose  all  the  treasures  which 
might  be  obtained  by  a  more  adventurous  voyage ;  nor  tempted  in  the  rash- 
ness of  ignorance  or  despair,  to  trust  ourselves  wildly  to  every  wind,  though 
our  course  should  be  amidst  rocks  and  quicksands. 

The  study  of  the  natural  limits  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  has,  indeed, 
sometimes  been  misrepresented,  as  favouring  a  tendency  to  vague  and  unli- 

*  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. — Introd.  sect.  6,  7. 
t  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  v.  73 — 76. 
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mited  doubt  on  all  subjects,  even  on  those  most  important  xo  individual  and 
social  happiness ;  as  if  the  great  names,  to  which  we  have  long  given  our  ad- 
miration, for  the  light  which  they  have  thrown  on  the  powers  and  weaknesses 
of  the  human  understanding,  were  not  also  the  very  names  which  we  have 
been  accustomed,  not  to  admire  merely,  but  to  venerate,  for  excellence  of  a 
still  nobler  kind.  Far  from  leading  to  general  scepticism,  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  sound  study  of  the  principles  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
which  alone  can  free  from  the  danger  of  it.  If  the  sceptical  philosophy  be 
false,  as  the  asserters  of  this  objection  will  allow  that  it  most  assuredly  is,  it 
can  be  overcome  and  destroyed  only  by  a  philosophy  that  is  true  ;  and  the 
more  deeply,  and  the  more  early,  the  mind  is  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
truth,  the  more  confidently  may  we  rely  on  its  rejection  of  the  errors  that  are 
opposed  to  them.  It  is  impossible  for  one,  who  is  not  absolutely  bom  to  la- 
bour, to  pass  through  life  without  forming,  in  his  own  mind,  occasionally, 
some  imperfect  reflections  on  the  faculties  by  which  he  perceives  and  rea 
sons ;  or  without  catching,  from  those  with  whom  he  may  associate,  some  ol 
those  vague  notions,  of  a  vague  philosophy,  which  pass  unexamined,  from 
mind  to  mind,  and  become  current  in  the  very  colloquial  language  of  the 
day.  The  alternatives,  therefore,  (if  we  can,  indeed,  think  of  any  other  al- 
ternative when  truth  is  one,)  are  not  those  of  knowledge  and  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  mental  phenomena,  but  of  knowledge  more  or  less  accurate  ; 
because  absolute  ignorance,  even  though  it  were  a  state  to  be  wished,  is  be- 
yond our  power  to  preserve,  in  one  who  enjoys,  in  any  respects,  the  benefit 
of  education  and  liberal  society.  We  might,  with  much  greater  prospect  of 
success,  attempt,  by  merely  keeping  from  his  view  all  professed  treatises  of 
Astronomy,  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  that  slight  and  common  acquaint- 
ance with  the  system  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  which  is  necessary  for  know- 
mg  that  the  sun  does  not  go  round  the  earth,  than  we  could  hope  to  prevent 
him  from  forming,  or  receiving,  some  notions,  accurate  or  inaccurate,  as  to 
the  nature  of  mind ;  and  we  surely  cannot  suppose,  that  the  juster  those  opi- 
nions are,  as  to  the  nature  and  force  of  the  principles  of  belief,  the  feebler 
must  the  principles  of  belief  appear.  It  is  not  so,  that  nature  has  abandoned 
us,  with  principles  which  we  must  fear  to  examine,  and  with  truths  and  illu- 
sions which  we  must  never  dare  to  separate.  In  teaching  us  what  our  pow- 
ers are  incapable  of  attaining,  she  has  at  the  same  time,  taught  us  what  truths 
they  may  attain  ;  and  within  this  boundary,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing, that  she  has  placed  all  tlie  truths  that  are  important  for  our  virtue  and 
happiness.  He,  whose  eyes  are  the  clearest  to  distinguish  the  bounding  cir- 
cle, cannot  surely,  be  the  dullest  to  perceive  the  truths  tliat  are  within.  To 
know  only  to  doubt,  is  but  the  first  step  in  philosophy  ;  and  to  rest  at  this  first 
step,  is  either  imbecility  or  idleness.  It  is  not  there  that  wisdom  sees,  and 
compares,  and  pronounces ;  it  is  ignorance,  tliat,  with  dazzled  eyes,  just 
opening  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  perceives  that  she  has  been  dream- 
ing, without  being  able  to  distinguish,  in  tlie  sunshine,  what  objects  really  ex- 
isting are  around.  He  alone  is  the  philosopher  truly  awake,  who  knows  both 
how  to  doubt,  and  how  to  believe  ;  believing  what  is  evident  on  the  very  same 
principles,  which  lead  him  to  doubt,  with  various  degrees  of  uncertainty, 
where  the  evidence  is  less  sure.  To  conceive,  that  inquiry  must  lead  to 
scepticism,  is  itself  a  species  of  scepticism,  as  to  the  power  and  evidence  of 
the  principles  to  which  we  have  given  our  assent,  more  degrading,  because  still 
moi-e  irrational,  than  tliat  open  and  consistent  scepticism  which  it  dreads.    It 
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would,  indeed,  be  an  unworthy  homage  to  truths,  which  we  profess  to  vene- 
rate, to  suppose,  that  adoration  can  be  paid  to  them  only  while  we  are  igno- 
rant of  their  nature ;  and  that  to  approach  their  altars  would  be  to  discover, 
that  the  majestic  forms,  which  seem  animated  at  a  distance,  are  only  lifeless 
idols,  as  insensible  as  the  incense  which  we  have  offered  to  them. 

The  study  of  the  powers  and  limits  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  sources 
of  evidence  in  external  nature  and  ourselves,  instead  of  either  forming  or  fa- 
vouring a  tendency  to  scepticism,  is  then,  it  appears,  the  surest,  or  rather  the 
only  mode,  of  removing  the  danger  of  such  a  tendency.  That  mind  may 
soon  doubt  even  of  the  most  important  truths,  which  has  never  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish the  doubtful  from  the  true.  But  to  know  well  the  irresistible  evi- 
dence on  which  truth  is  founded,  is  to  believe  in  it,  and  to  believe  in  it  for 
ever. 

Nor  is  it  from  the  danger  of  scepticism  only,  that  a  just  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  intellectual  constitution  tends  to  preserve  the  philosophic  inquirer. 
It  saves  him,  also,  from  that  presumptuous  and  haughty  dogmatism,  which, 
though  free  from  doubt,  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  free  from  error ;  and 
which  is,  indeed,  much  more  likely  to  be  fixed  in  error  than  in  truth,  where 
the  inquiry,  that  precedes  conviction,  has  been  casual  and  incomplete.  A 
just  view  of  our  nature  as  intelligent  beings,  at  the  same  time  tliat  it  teaches 
us  enough  of  our  strength  to  allow  us  to  rest  with  confidence  on  the  great 
principles,  physical,  moral,  and  religious,  in  which  alone  it  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  confide,  teaches  us  also  enough  of  our  weakness,  to  render  us  indulgent 
to  the  weakness  of  others.  We  cease  to  be  astonished  that  multitudes  should 
differ  from  us  ;  because  we  know  well,  that  while  nature  has  made  a  provi- 
sion for  the  universal  assent  of  mankind  to  those  fundamental  physical  truths, 
which  are  essential  to  their  very  existence,  and  those  fundamental  truths  of 
another  kind,  which  are  equally  essential  to  their  existence  as  subjects  of  mo- 
ral government,  she  has  left  them,  together  with  principles  of  improvement 
tliat  ensure  their  intellectual  progress,  a  susceptibility  of  error,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  progression ;  and  while  we  almost  trace  back  the  circum- 
stances which  have  modified  our  own  individual  belief,  we  cannot  but  be 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  how  many  sources  there  are  of  prejudice,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  difference  of  opinion,  in  the  various  situations  in  which  the 
multitudes,  that  differ  from  us,  have  been  placed.  To  feel  anger  at  human 
error,  says  an  ancient  philosopher,  is  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were  to  be  an- 
gry with  those  who  stumble  in  the  dark, — with  the  deaf  for  not  obeying  our 
command, — with  the  sick, — with  the  aged, — with  the  weary.  That  very 
dulness  of  discernment,  which  excites  at  once  our  wonder  and  our  wrath, 
IS  but  a  part  of  the  general  frailty  of  mortality ;  and  the  lov^e  of  our  errors  is 
not  less  inherent  in  our  constitution  than  error  itself.  It  is  this  general  con- 
stitution which  is  to  be  studied  by  us,  that  we  may  know  with  what  mistakes 
and  weaknesses  we  must  have  to  deal,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  our  fellow- 
nen ;  and  the  true  art,  therefore,  of  learning  to  forgive  individuals,  is  to  learn 
first  how  much  we  have  to  forgive  to  the  whole  human  race.  "  Illud  potius 
cogitabis,  non  esse  irascendum  erroribus.  Quid  enim,  si  quis  irascatur  in  te- 
nebris  parum  vestigia  certa  ponentibus  ?  Quid  si  quis  surdis,  imperia  non  ex- 
audientibus  ^  Quid  si  pueris,  quod  neglecto  dispectu  officiorum,  ad  lusus  et 
ineptos  aequalium  jocos  spectent.''  Quid  si  illis  irasci  velis,  qui  aegrotant,  se- 
nescunt,  fa^tigantur  ^  Inter  caetera  mortalitatis  incommoda  et  haec  est.  calitro 
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nientium  :  nee  tantum  necessitas  errandi,  sed  errorum  amor.    Ne  singulis  iras- 
caris,  universis  ignoscendum  :  generi  humano  venia  tribuenda  est."* 

How  much  of  the  fury  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  darker  ages  would  have 
been  softened  and  turned  into  moderation,  by  juster  views  of  the  nature  of 
man,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  on  which  belief  depends  !  It  appears  to  us 
so  very  easy  to  believe  what  we  consider  as  true,— or,  rather,  it  appears  to 
us  so  impossible  to  disbelieve  it, — ^that,  if  we  judge  from  our  own  momentary 
feelings  only,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  belief,  and  of 
all  the  principles  in  our  mental  constitution  by  which  it  is  diversified,  we  very 
naturally  look  on  the  dissent  of  others  as  a  sort  of  wilful  and  obstinate  con- 
trariety, and  as  an  insulting  denial  of  a  right  of  approbation-  which  we  con- 
sider ourselves,  in  these  circumstances,  as  very  justly  entitled  to  claim.  The 
transition  from  this  supposed  culpability  to  the  associated  ideas  of  pains  and 
penalties,  is  a  very  natural  one ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  sufficient  fund  of 
persecution  in  mere  ignorance,  though  the  spirit  of  it  were  not,  as  it  usually 
is,  aggravated  by  degrading  notions  of  the  divine  Being,  and  false  impres- 
sions of  religious  duty.  Very  different  are  the  sentiments  which  the  science 
of  mind  produces  and  cherishes.  It  makes  us  tolerant,  not  merely  by  show- 
ing the  absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  overcome,  by  punishment,  a  belief  which 
does  not  depend  on  suffering  ;  but  which  may  remain,  and  even  gather  addi- 
tional strength,  in  imprisonment,  in  exile,  under  the  axe,  and  at  the  stake. 
The  absurdity  of  every  attempt  of  this  kind  it  shows  indeed  ;  but  it  makes  us 
feel,  still  more  intimately,  that  injustice  of  it,  which  is  worse  than  absurditj', 
— ^by  showing  our  common  nature,  in  all  the  principles  of  truth  and  error,  with 
those  whom  we  would  oppress  ;  all  having  faculties  that  may  lead  to  truth, 
md  tendencies  of  various  kinds  which  may  mislead  to  error,  and  the  mere 
accidental  and  temporary  difference  of  power  being,  if  not  the  greatest,  at 
least  the  most  obvious  circumstance,  which,  in  all  ages,  has  distinguished  the 
persecutor  from  the  persecuted. 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand, 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw  ; 
Or  deal  damnation  round  the  land, 

On  all  I  judge  thy  foe! 

If  I  am  right, — thy  grace  impart, 
>  Still  in  the  right  to  stay  ; 

If  I  am  wrong, — O,  teach  my  heart 
To  find  the  better  way.f 

Such  is  the  language  of  devout  philosophy.  No  proud  assertion  of  indi- 
vidual infallibility, — no  triumph  over  the  consequences  in  others,  of  a  fallible 
nature,  which  ourselves  partake  in  common, — ^but  the  expression  of  feelings 
more  suited  to  earthly  weakness,  of  a  modest  joy  of  belief,  which  is  not  less 
delightful  for  the  humility  that  tempers  it ;  and  of  a  modest  sorrow  for  the 
seeming  errors  of  others,  to  which  the  consciousness  of  our  own  nature  gives 
a  sympathy  of  warmer  interest.  The  more  important  the  subject  of  differ-' 
ence,  the  greater,  not  the  less,  will  be  the  indulgence  of  him  who  has  learned 
to  trace  the  source  of  human  error, — of  error,  that  has  its  origin  not  in  our 
weakness  and  imperfection  merely,  but  often  in  the  most  virtuous  affections 
of  the  heart, — ^in  that  respect  for  age,  and  admiration  of  virtue,  and  gratitude 

*  Seneca,  de  Ira,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  t  Pope's  Universal  Prayer,  t.  26—32 
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for  kindness  received,  which  make  the  opinions  of  those  whom  we  love  and 
honour  seem  to  us,  in  our  early  years,  as  little  questionable,  as  the  virtues 
which  we  love  to  contemplate,  or  the  very  kindness  which  we  feel  at  every 
moment  beaming  on  our  heart,  in  the  tender  protection  that  surrounds  us. 
That  the  subjects  on  which  we  may  differ  from  others,  are  important  to  hap- 
piness,  of  course  implies,  that  it  is  no  slight  misfortune  to  have  erred;  and  that 
the  mere  error,  therefore,  must  be  already  too  great  an  evil  to  require  any 
addition  from  our  individual  contempt  or  indignation,  far  less  from  the  ven- 
geance of  public  authority, — that  may  be  right,  in  the  opinions  which  it  con- 
ceives to  be  insulted  by  partial  dissent;  but  which  must  be  wrong,  in  the 
means  which  it  takes  to  avenge  them.  To  be  sincerely  thankful  for  truths 
received,  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  feeling,  to  be  sensible  how  great  a 
blessing  those  have  lost  who  are  deprived  of  the  same  enjoyment ;  and  to 
look  down,  then,  with  insolent  disdain,  on  the  unfortunate  victim  of  error,  is, 
indeed,  to  render  contemptible,  (as  far  as  it  is  in  our  feeble  power  to  render 
it  contemptible,)  not  the  error  which  we  despise,  but  the  truth  which  allows  us 
to  despise  it. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  as  yet  made,  on  the  effects  of  acquaintance  with 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  relate  to  its  influence  en  the  general  spirit  of  joliilo- 
sophical  inquiry  ;  the  advantages  which  must  be  derived,  in  every  science, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  intellectual  instruments 
which  we  use  for  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  the  skill  which  we  thence  acquire 
in  distinguishing  the  questions  in  which  we  may  justly  hope  to  discover  truth; 
from  those  questions  of  idle  and  endless  controversy,  the  decision  of  which  is 
ahogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties ;  and  the  consequent  modera- 
tion in  the  temper,  with  which  we  look  both  to  our  own  possible  attainments; 
and  to  the  errors  of  others. 

But  besides  these  general  advantages,  which  the  philosophy  of  mind  ex- 
tends to  all  the  inquiries  of  which  human  genius  is  capable,  there  are  some 
advantages  more  peculiarly  felt  in  certain  departments  of  science  or  art.  It 
is  not  merely  with  the  mind  that  we  operate ;  the  subject  of  our  operations  is 
also  often  the  mind  itself.  In  education,  in  criticism,  in  poetry,  in  eloquence, 
the  mind  has  to  act  upon  mind,  to  produce  in  it  either  emotions  that  are  tem- 
porary, or  affections  and  opinions  that  are  permanent.  We  have  to  instruct 
it, — to  convince  it, — ^to  persuade  it, — to  delight  it — to  soften  it  with  pity, — 
to  agitate  it  with  terror  or  indignation ; — and  all  these  effects,  when  other 
circumstances  of  genius  are  the  same,  we  shall  surely  be  able  to  produce 
more  readily,  if  we  know  the  natural  laws  of  thought  and  emotion  ;  the  feel- 
ings which  are  followed  by  other  feelings ;  and  the  thoughts,  which,  expand- 
ing into  other  thoughts,  almost  of  themselves  produce  the  very  passion,  or  con- 
viction, which  we  wish  to  excite. 

"  One  considerable  advantage,"  says  Mr.  Hume,  "  which  results  from  the 
accurate  and  abstract  philosophy,  is  its  subserviency  to  the  easy  and  humane ; 
which,  witliout  the  former,  can  never  attain  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness 
in  its  sentiments,  precepts,  or  reasonings.  All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but 
pictures  of  human  life  in  various  attitudes  and  situations ;  and  inspire  us  with 
different  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame,  a4miration  or  ridicule,  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  object  which  they  set  before  us.  An  artist  must  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking ;  who,  besides  a  delicate  taste  artd 
quick  apprehension,  possesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  internal  fabric, 
the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  the 
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various  species  of  sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  and  virtue.  However 
painful  this  inward  search  or  inquiry  may  appear,  it  becomes,  in  some  mea- 
sure, requisite  to  those  who  would  describe  with  success  the  obvious  and  out- 
ward appearances  of  life  and  manners.  The  anatomist  presents  to  the  eye 
the  most  hideous  and  disagreeable  objects ;  but  his  science  is  highly  useful  to 
the  painter  in  delineating  even  a  Venus  or  an  Helen.  While  the  latter  em- 
ploys all  the  richest  colours  of  his  art,  and  gives  his  figures  the  most  graceful 
and  engaging  airs,  he  must  still  carry  his  attention  to  the  inward  structure  of 
the  human  body,  the  position  of  the  muscles,  the  fabric  of  the  bones,  and  the 
use  and  figure  of  every  part  or  organ.  Accuracy  is,  in.  ever}'^  case,  advan- 
tageous to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  delicacy  of  sentimenr;  in  vain  would 
we  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the  other."* 

There  is  a  most  striking  passage  to  the  same  purport,  in  that  beautiful  dia- 
logue on  ancient  oratory,  \yhich  has  been  ascribed,  without  any  very  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  to  various  authors,  particularly  to  Quinctilian,  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
names  to  which  it  has  been  ascribed.  After  dwelling  on  the  universal  science 
and  erudition  of  the  great  master  of  Roman  eloquence,  the  chief  speaker  in 
the  dialogue  proceeds  to  show  the  peculiar  advantage  which  oratory  must  de- 
rive from  moral  and  intellectual  science,  to  the  neglect  of  which  fundamental 
study,  as  superseded  by  the  frivolous  disputations  of  the  rhetorical  schools, 
he  ascribes  the  decay  of  eloquence  in  the  age  of  which  he  speaks. 

"  Ita  enim  est,  optimi  viri,  ita,  ex  multa  eruditione,  ex  pluribus  artibus,  et 
omnium  rerum  scientia,  exundat  etexuberat  ilia  admirabilis  eloquentia.  Ne- 
que  oratoris  vis  et  facultas,  sicut  ceterarum  rerum,  angustis  et  brevibus  ter- 
minis  cluditur ;  sed  is  est  orator,  qui  de  omni  quaestione  pulchre,  et  ornate, 
et  ad  persuadendum  apte  dicere,  pro  dignitate  rerum  ad  utilitatem  lemporum, 
cum  voluptate  audientium,  possit.  Haec  sibi  illi  veteres  persuadebant.  Ad 
haec  efficienda  intelligebant  opus  esse,  non  ut  Rhelorum  scholis  declamarenf, 
— sed  ut  his  artibus  pectus  implerent,  in  quibus  de  bonis  ac  malis,  de  honesio 
ac  turpi,  de  justo  et  injusto  disputatur ; — de  quibus  copiose,  et  varie,  et  ornate, 
nemo  dicere  potest,  nisi  qui  cognovit  naturam  humanam. — Ex  his  fontibus 
etiam  ilia  profluunt,  ut  facilius  iram  judicis  velinstiget,  vel  leniat,  qui  scit  quid 
Ira  sit;  promptius  ad  miserationem  impellat  qui  scit  quid  sit  misericordia,  et 
quibus  animi  motibus  concitefur.  In  his  artibus  exercitationibusque  versatus 
orator,  sive  apud  infestos,  sive  apud  cupidos,  sive  apud  invidentes,  sive  ap<id 
tristes,  sive  apud  timentes  dicendum  habuerit,  tenebit  habenas  animorum,  et 
prout  cujusque  natura  postulabit,  adhibcbit  manum  et  temperabit  orationem, 
parato  omni  instrumento,  et  ad  usum  reposito."f 

What  is  the  whole  art  of  criticism,  in  its  most  important  applications,  but 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  most  natural  successions  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
mind  ?  We  judge  of  the  perspicuity  and  order  of  a  discourse,  by  knowing 
the  progress  in  which  the  mind,  by  the  development  of  truth  after  truth,  may 
be  made  at  last  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  the  most  complex  proposition.  Wr 
judge  of  the  beauty  of  impassioned  poetr}' or  eloquence,  by  knowing  whetiior 
the  figures,  the  images,  the  very  feelings  described,  be  such  as,  from  our  ob- 
servation of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  internal  series  of  changes  in  the  mind, 
we  know  to  be  consistent  with  that  state  of  emotion,  in  which  a  mind  must 


•  Inquiry  concerning  the  HumRn  Understanding,  sec.  I. 
t  Tacitus,  edit.  Lipsii,  p.  4S4,  6. 
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exist  that  has  been  placed  in  the  situation  supposed.  If  all  other  circum- 
stances be  equal,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  the  best  critic,  who  knows  best  the 
phenomena  of  human  thought  and  feeling ;  and  without  this  knowledge,  cri- 
ticism can  be  nothing  but  a  measurement  of  words,  or  a  repetition  of  the  ever 
repeated  and  endless  common  places  of  rhetoric.  The  knowledge  of  na- 
ture,— of  the  necessity  of  which  critics  speak  so  much,  and  so  justly,  and 
which  is  as  essential  to  the  critic  himself,  as  to  the  writer  on  whom  he  sits  in 
judgment, — is  only  another  name  for  the  knowledge  of  the  successive  transi- 
tions of  feeling  of  the  mind,  in  all  the  innumerable  diversities  in  which  it 
is  capable  of  being  modified  by  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  it  may 
be  placed.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that,  with  so  great  an  abundance  of  the 
mere  art,  or  rather  of  the  mere  technical  phrases  of  criticism,  we  have  so 
very  little  of  the  science  of  it ;  because  the  science  of  criticism  implies  an 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  thought  and  passion,  which  few  can  be 
expected  to  pgssess  ;  and  though  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  deliver  opi- 
nions, such  as  pass  current  in  the  drawing-room,  and  even  in  the  literary  cir- 
cle, which  the  frivolous  may  admire  as  profound,  and  the  ignorant  as  erudite, 
and  which  many  voices  may  be  proud  to  repeat ;  though  even  the  dull  and 
pedantic  are  as  able  as  the  wise  to  say,  in  fluent  language,  that  one  passage 
of  a  work  of  genius  is  beautiful,  and  another  the  reverse, — because  one  of 
them  is  in  accordance  with  some  technical  rules,  or  because  Homer  and  Mil- 
ton have  passages  similar  to  the  one,  and  not  to  the  other  :  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing equally,easy  to  show,  how  the  one  passage  is  beautiful,  from  its  truth  of 
character,  and  the  other,  though  perhaps  rich  in  harmony  of  rhythm  and 
rhetorical  ornament,  is  yet  faulty,  by  its  violation  of  the  more  important  har- 
mony of  thought  and  emotion, — a  harmony  which  nature  observes  as  faith- 
fully, in  the  progress  of  those  vehement  passions  that  appear  most  wild  and 
irregular,  as  in  the  calmest  successions  oi  feeling  of  the  most  tranquil  hours. 
It  would  indeed,  be  too  much  to  say,  as  in  the  well  known  couplet  of  Pope, 

"  Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel, 
And  censure  freely,  who  have  written  well  ;"* 

"for  the  critic  requires  only  one  of  the  two  great  talents,  which  in  the  poet, 
ought  to  exist  together,  but  which  may  yet  exist  separately.  In  the  poet,  there 
must  be,  in  the  first  place,  an  inventive  fancy  to  bring  together  thoughts  and 
images  which  have  never  been  combined  before ;  and  with  this  inventive 
fancy,  a  discriminating  judgment,  which  is  to  measure,  by  the  standard  of  na- 
ture, the  products  of  invention ;  and  to  retain  them,  only  if  they  appear  such, 
as  though  perhaps  never  before  combined,  might  yet,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  laws  of  thought,  have  occurred  to  a  mind,  in  the  circumstances  re- 
presented, as  truly,  as  the  other  thoughts  or  images,  which  the  works  of  other 
poets  have  rendered  more  familiar.  This  latter  talent, — ^the  judgment  which 
determines  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  fidelity  to  general  nature,-^is  all  which  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  the  critic,  who  is  not,  therefore,  .under  the  necessity  of 
being  himself  "  the  great  sublime"  which  he  draws.  Yet,  though  all  the  ele- 
ments of  excellence  in  the  artist  are  not  absolutely  requisite  for  the  judgment 
of  the  sage  and  discriminating  admirer  of  the  noble  works  which  that  excel- 
lence may  have  produced,  some  of  these  elements  unquestionably  are  requi- 
site,— elements,  for  which  the  critic  may  search  in  vain  in  all  the  rules  of  rhe- 

*  Essay  on  Criticism,  v.  15, 16 
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toiicians,  and  even  in  the  perusal  of  all  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times,  unless,  to  an  acquaintance  with  these,  he  add  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  that  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man,  the  beautiful  con- 
formity to  which  was  the  essential  charm  of  all  the  pathos,  and  aU  the  elo- 
quence, which  he  has  admired. 

There  is  another  art,  however,  to  which  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man  is  still  more  important — that  noble  art,  which  has  tlie 
charge  of  training  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  infancy  into  all  the  virtue, 
and  power,  and  wisdom  of  maturer  manhood — of  forming,  of  a  creature,  the 
frailest  and  feeblest  perhaps  which  heaven  has  made,  the  intelligent  and  fear- 
less sovereign  of  the  whole  animated  creation,  the  interpreter,  and  adorer, 
and  almost  the  representative  of  the  Divinity.  The  art,  which  performs  a 
transformation  so  wondrous,  cannot  but  be  admirable  itself;  and  it  is  from 
observation  of  the  laws  of  mind,  that  all  which  is  most  admirable  in  it  is  de- 
rived. These  laws  we  must  follow  indeed,  since  they  exist  not  by  our  con- 
trivance, but  by  the  contrivance  of  that  nobler  wisdom,  from  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  mind  has  flowed  ;  yet,  if  we  know  them  well,  we  can  lead 
tliein,  in  a  great  measure,  even  while  we  follow  them.  And,  while  the  help- 
less subject  of  this  great  moral  art  is  every  moment  requiring  our  aid, — with 
?.;r  miderstanding  that  may  rise,  from  truth  to  truth,  to  the  sublimest  disco- 
veries, or  may  remain  simk  for  ever  in  ignorance,  and  with  susceptibilities  of 
vice'ihat  may  be  repressed,  and  of  virtue  that  may  be  cherished, — can  we 
kiiou  too  well  the  jneans  of  checking  what  is  evil,  and  of  fostering  what  is  good  ? 
It  is  too  late  to  lie  by,  in  indolent  indulgence  of  affection,  till  vice  be  already 
formed  in  the  little  being  whom  we  love,  and  to  labour  then  to  remove  it,  and 
to  substitute  the  virtue  that  is  opposite  to  it.  Vice  already  formed,  is  almost 
beyond  our  power.  It  is  only  in  tlie  state  of  latent  propensity,  that  we  can 
with  much  reason  expect  to  overcome  it  by  tlie  moral  motives  which  we  are 
capable  of  presenting ;  and  to  distinguish  tliis  propensity  before  it  has  ex- 
panded itself,  and  even  before  it  is  known  to  tlie  very  mind  in  which  it  ex- 
ists,— to  tame  those  passions  which  are  never  to  rage,  and  to  prepare,  at  a 
distance,  the  virtues  of  other  years, — implies  a  knowledge  of  the  mental  con- 
stitution, which  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  nature,  and 
progress,  and  successive  transformations  of  feeling.  It  is  easy  to  know,  that 
praise  or  censure,  reward  or  punishment,  may  increase  or  lessen,  the  tendency 
to  the  repetition  of  any  particular  action  ;  and  tliis,  together  with  the  means 
of  elementary  instruction,  is  all  which  is  commonly  termed  education.  But 
the  true  science  of  education  is  something  far  more  tlian  this.  It  implies  a 
skilful  observation  of  the  past,  and  that  long  foresight  of  the  future,  which  ex- 
perience and  judgment  united  afford.  It  is  the  art  of  seeing,  not  tlie  imme- 
diate effect  only,  but  the  series  of  effects  which  may  follow  any  particular  thought 
or  feeling,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  possible  combinations — the  art  often  of 
drawing  virtue  from  apparent  evil,  and  of  averting  evil  that  may  rise  from 
apparent  good.  It  is,  in  short,  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind, — applied 
practically  to  tlie  human  mind,  enriching  it,  indeed,  with  all  that  is  useful  oi 
ornamental  in  knowledge,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  its  chief  regard  to  ob- 
jects of  yet  greater  moment — averting  evil,  which  all  the  sciences  togethei 
could  not  compensate,  or  producing  good,  compared  with  which  all  the  sci- 
ences together  are  as  nothing. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

RELATION  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND  TO  THE  CULTIVATION  OF 

MORAL  FEELING. 

Wf,  have  already,  gentlemen,  considered  the  relation  which  the  philoso- 
phy erf  mind  bears  to  the  sciences  in  general,  and  its  particular  application  to 
those  sciences  and  arts,  in  which  the  mind  is  not  merely  the  instrument  with 
which  we  carry  on  our  intellectual  operations,  but  the  very  subject  on  which 
we  operate,  as  in  the  great  arts  of  reasoning,  and  persuading,  of  delighting 
with  all  the  charms  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  of  judging  of  the  degrees  of 
excellence  that  have  been  attained  in  these  delightful  arts ;  and,  still  more, 
Its  application  to  the  noblest,  though,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  the  least  stu- 
died of  all  the  arts,  the  art  of  education.  It  remains  still,  to  point  out  some 
moral  effects  which  the  study  of  the  science  of  mind  produces  in  the  inquirer 
himself,  effects  which  may  not  be  obvious  at  first  sight,  but  which  result  from 
it,  as  truly  as  the  intellectual  advantages  already  pointed  out. 

One  very  powerful  and  salutary  influence  of  moral  science  arises  directly 
from  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  conversant — the 
behevolent  affections,  the  pleasure  which  attends  these,  the  sacrifices  that  are 
made  by  generous  virtue,  and  all  the  sublime  admiration  which  they  excite — 
the  sordid  and  malevolent,  and  joyless  passions  of  the  selfisli — the  fear  and 
shame  that  attend  the  guilty  in  society,  and  the  horrors,  that,  with  a  certainty  of 
constant  return  more  dreadful  than  their  very  presence,  await  them  in  their 
solitary  hours.  It  is  good  to  have  these  often  before  us,  and  to  trace  and  con- 
trast all  the  immediate,  and  all  the  remote  effects  of  vice  and  virtue,  even 
though  we  should  form,  at  the  time,  no  direct  reference  to  our  own  past  or 
future  conduct.  Without  any  such  reference  to  ourselves,  we  must  still  be 
sensible  of  the  pleasure  and  serene  confidence  which  attend  the  one,  and  of  the 
insecurity  and  remorse  which  for  ever  hang  over  the  other ;  and  the  remain- 
iog  impressions  of  love  and  disgust,  will  have  an  influence  on  our  future  con- 
duct, of  which  we  may  probably  be  altogether  unconscious  at  the  time.  It 
is,  in  truth,  like  the  influence  of  the  example  of  those  with  whom  we  habitu- 
ally associate,  which  no  one  perceives  at  any  particular  moment,  though  all 
are  every  moment  subject  to  it ;  and  to  meditate  often  on  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, is  thus  almost  to  dwell  in  a  sort  of  social  communion  with  the  virtuous 
and  happy.  The  influence  of  moral  conceptions  has,  in  this  respect,  been 
compared  to  that  of  light,  which  it  is  impossible  to  approach,  without  deriv- 
ing from  it  some  faint  colouring,  even  though  we  should  not  sit  in  the  very 
sunshine, — or  to  that  of  precious  odours,  amid  which  we  cannot  long  remain, 
without  bearing  away  with  us  some  portion  of  the  fragrance.  "  Ea  enim 
philosophise  vis  est,  ut  non  solum  studentes,  sed  etiam  conversantes  juvet. 
Qui  in  solum  venit,  licet  non  in  hoc  venerit,  colorabitur :  qui  in  unguentaria 
tabema  resederunt,  et  paulo  diutius  commorati  sunt,  odorem  secum  loci  fe- 
runt :  et  qui  apud  philosophiam  fuerunt,  traxerint  aliquid  necesse  est,  quod 
irodesset  etiam  negligentibus."* 

•  Seneca,  Ep.  108. 
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The  nature  of  the  process,  by  which  this  moral  benefit  arises  from  the 
mere  contemplation  of  moral  objects,  frequently  repeated,  is  far  from  obscure, 
though  it  depends  on  a  cause  to  which  you  may  perhaps  as  yet  have  paid  lit- 
tle attention,  but  which,  in  an  after  part  of  the  course,  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  illustrating  at  length, — the  influence  of  the  associating  principle  in 
the  mind, — of  that  principle,  by  which  ideas  and  other  feelings,  that  have 
often  co-existed,  acquire,  for  ever  after,  an  almost  indissoluble  union.  It  is 
not  merely,  therefore,  by  having  traced,  more  accurately  than  others,  the  con- 
sequences of  vice  and  virtue,  as  affecting  the  general  character,  that  the  lover 
of  moral  science  strengthens  his  admiration  of  virtue,  and  his  abhorrence  of 
vice.  But,  by  the  frequent  consideration  of  virtue,  together  with  the  happi- 
ness which  it  affords,  and  of  vice,  together  with  its  consequent  misery,  the 
notions  of  these  become  so  permanently,  and  so  deeply  associated,  that  fu- 
ture virtue  appears  almost  like  happiness  about  to  be  enjoyed,  and  future  vice 
like  approaching  misery.  The  dread  of  misery,  and  the  love  of  happiness, 
which  are  essential  principles  of  our  very  physical  existence,  are  thus  trans- 
formed into  principles  of  moral  conduct,  that  operate,  before  reflection,  with 
the  rapidity,  and  almost  with  the  energy  of  instincts, — and  that,  after  reflec- 
tion, add  to  our  virtuous  resolutions  a  force  and  stability,  which,  as  results  of 
.mere  reasoning,  they  could  not  possess. 

It  is,  besides,  no  small  advantage  of  the  abstract  consideration  of  virtue,  as 
ropposed  to  the  miseries  of  vice,  that,  in  considering  these  philosophically,  we 
(regard  them  as  stripped  of  every  thing  that  can  blind  or  seduce  us;  and  we 
tbehold  them,  therefore,  truly  as  they  are.  It  is  not  in  the  madness  of  intem- 
perate enjoyfnent,  that  we  see  drunkenness  in  the  goblet,  and  disease  in  the 
feast.  Under  the  actual  seduction  of  a  passion,  we  see  dimly,  if  we  see  at 
all,  any  of  the  evils  to  which  it  leads  ;  and  if  the  feelings,  of  which  we  are 
then  conscious,  were  those  which  were  for  ever  after  to  be  associated  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  passion,  it  would  appear  to  us  an  object,  not  of  disgust  or 
abhorrence,  but  of  delight  and  choice,  and  almost  of  a  sort  of  moral  approbation. 
It  is  of  importance,  then,  that  we  should  consider  the  passion,  at  other  mo- 
ments than  these,  that  the  images  associated  with  it  may  be  not  of  that  brief 
and  illusive  pleasure,  which  stupifies  its  unfortunate  victim,  but  of  its  true  in- 
herent character,  of  deformity,  and  of  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  it  ex- 
cites in  others.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  the  point  of  view,  in  which  it  is  seen 
by  the  moral  inquirer,  to  whom  it  presents  itself,  not  under  its  momentary 
character  of  pleasure,  but  under  its  lasting  character  of  pain  and  disgust;  By 
habituating  himself  to  consider  the  remote,  as  well  as  tlie  immediate  results  of 
all  the  affections  and  passions,  he  learns  to  regard  virtue,  not  merely  as  good 
in  itself,  at  the  moment  in  which  it  is  called  into  exercise,  but  as  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  good  which  is  continually  increasing ;  and  vice  not  merely 
as  a  temporary  evil  in  itself,  but  as  a  source  of  permanent  and  yet  deeper 
misery  and  degradation.  Every  generous  principle,  which  nature  has  given 
him,  is  tlius  continually  deriving  new  strength,  from  the  very  contemplation 
of  the  good  which  it  affords ;  and  if,  in  the  frailty  of  mortality,  he  should  still 
he  subject  to  the  occasional  influence  of  those  very  passions,  which,  in  cooler 
moments,  he  detests,  he  yet  does  not  fall^thoroughly  and  hopelessly.  There 
jare  lingering  associations  of  moral  beauty  and  happiness  in  his  mind,  which 
may  save  him  still, — associations  that  must  render  it,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  more  difficult  for  him  than  for  others,  to  yield  to  seductions,  of  which 
Ihe  has  long  known  the  vanity,  and  which  perhaps  even  may,  in  some  happier 
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hour,  lead  him  back  to  that  virtue,  of  which  he  has  never  wholly  forgotten 
the  charms. 

The  charms  of  virtue,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  for  him  who  has  felt 
tliem,  wholly  to  forget.  There  may  be  eyes  that  can  look  unmoved  on  the 
external  beauty  which  once  delighted  them.  But  who  is  there  that  has  ever 
been  alive  to  its  better  influence,  who  can  think  of  moral  loveliness  without 
a  leeling  of  more  than  admiration, — without  a  conscious  enjoyment,  in  the 
possession  of  what  is  so  truly  admirable,  or  a  sigh  at  having  lost  the  privilege 
of  dwelling  on  it  with  delight,  and  at  being  obliged  to  shrink  from  the  very 
thought  of  what  it  once  appeared  ? 

"  For  what  can  strive 
With  virtue  ?  which  of  nature's  regions  vast 
Can  in  so  many  forms  produce  to  sight 
Such  powerful  beauty  ? — Beauty,  wJiich  the  eye 
Of  hatred  cannot  look  upon  secure ; 
Which  Envy's  self  contemplates,  and  is  turn'd 
Ere  long  to  tenderness,  to  infant  smiles, 
Or  tears  of  humblest  love.     Is  aught  so  fair, 
/  In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  Spring, 

The  Summer's  noontide  groves,  the  purple  eve 
At  harvest-home,  or  in  the  frosty  moon 
Glittering  on  some  smooth  sea,  is  aught  so  fair 
As  virtuous  friendship  ?     As  the  honour'd  roof, 
Whither,  from  highest  heaven,  immortal  love, 
His  torch  ethereal,  and  his  golden  bow, 
Propitious  brings,  and  there  a  temple  holds, 
To  whose  unspotted  service  gladly  vow'd, 
The  social  bond  of  parent,  brother,  child, 
Wiih  smiles,  and  sweet  discourse,  and  gentle  deeds, 
Adore  his  power  ?     What  gift  of  richest  clime 
E'er  drew  such  eager  eyes,  or  prompted  such 
Deep  wishes,  as  the  zeal,  that  snatcheth  back 
From  Slander's  poisonous  tooth  a  foe's  renown, 
Or  crosseth  danger  in  his  lion-walk, 
A  rival's  life  to  rescue  ?" 

The  gtudy  of  moral  science,  then,  we  have  seen,  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
strengthen  our  attachment  to  the  virtues  which  we  habitually  contemplate. 
Another  most  important  advantage  derived  from  it,  relates  to  us  in  our  higher 
character  of  beings  capable  of  religion,  increasing  our  devotion  and  gratitude 
to  the  Divinity,  by  the  clearest  manifestation  which  it  gives  us  of  his  provi- 
dent goodness  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  moral  world. 

The  ejctemal  universe,  indeed,  though  our  study  were  confined  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  its  phenomena,  would  afford,  in  itself,  abundant  proof  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  by  which  it  was  created.  But  power  and  wisdom  alone 
excite  admiration  only,  not  love ;  which,  though  it  may  be  feigned  in  the 
homage  that  is  universally  paid  to  power,  is  yet,  as  an  offering  of  the  heart, 
paid  to  it  only  when  it  is  combined  with  benevolence.  It  is  the  splendid  be- 
nevolence, therefore,  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  the  object  of  our  grate- 
ful adoration ;  and  to  discover  this  benevolence,  we  must  look  to  creatures  that 
have  not  existence  merely,  like  inanimate  things,  but  a  capacity  of  enjoyment, 
and  means  of  enjoyment.  It  is  in  man, — or  in  beings  capable  of  knowledge 
and  happiness,  like  man, — that  we  find  the  solution  of  the  wonders  of  the 
creation  ;  which  would  otherwise,  with  all  its  regularity  and  beauty,  be  but  a 
solitary  waste,  like  the  barrel  magnificence  of  rocks  and  deserts.  God,  says 
Epictetus,  has  introduced  man  into  the  world,  to  .be  the  spectator  of  his 
works,  and  of  their  divine  author ;  and  not  to  be  the  spectator  only,  but  to 
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be  the  announcer  and  interpreter  of  the  wonders  which  be  sees  and  adores. 
'O  0£og — Tov  oLvQpwirov  '^suTYiV  eldrijaysv  aoTou  t£  xa*  ruv  l^uv  twv  aijTov'  xai  ou  |x6«ov 
Ssari^v  otXXa  xou  sl^jyTiTTiv  auruv*  ''  Haec  qui  contemplatur,"  says  another  an- 
cient Stoic,  with  a  little  of  the  bold  extravagance  of  his  school, — "  Haec  qui 
contemplatur,  quid  Deo  praestat  ?  Ne  tanta  ejus  opera  sine  teste  sint." — 
"  Curiosum  nobis  natura  ingeniurn  dedit ;  et  artis  sibi  ac  pulcbritudinis  suae 
conscia,  spectatores  nos  tantis  rerum  spectacuKs  genuit,  perditura  fructum 
sui,  si  tarn  magna,  tarn  clara,  tarn  subtiliter  ducta,  tam  nitida,  et  noo  uno  ge- 
nere  forniosa  soiitudini  ostenderet."f 

In  the  study  of  what  might  be  considered  as  the  very  defects  of  our  moral 
nature,  how  pleasing  is  it,  to  the  philosophic  inquirer,  to  discover  that  provi- 
dent arrangement  of  a  higher  Power,  which  has  rendered  many  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  apparent  evils  of  life  subservient  to  the  production  of  a  gene- 
ral utility,  that  had  never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  its  remote  authors. 
He  who  has  never  studied  the  consequences  of  human  actions,  perceives,  in 
the  great  concourse  of  mankind,  only  a  multitude  of  beings  consulting  each 
his  own  peculiar  interest,  or  the  interest  of  the  very  small  circle  immediately 
around  him,  with  little,  if  any,  apparent  attention  to  the  interests  of  others. 
But  he  who  has  truly  studied  human  actions  and  their  consequences,  sees, 
in  the  prosecution  of  all  these  separate  interests,  that  universal  interest  which 
is  their  great  result ;  and  the  very  principle  of  self-regard  thus  contributing 
to  social  happiness, — unconsciously  indeed,  but  alnwst  as  surely  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence  itself. 

Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal, 
But  Heaven's  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole. 
That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice ; 
That  disappoints  the  effect  of  every  vice  ; — 
All  Virtue's  ends  from  Vanity's  can  raise  ; 
Which  seeks  no  interest,  no  reward  but  praise; 
And  build  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mind. 
The  joy,  the  peace,  the  glory  of  mankind.^ 

I  have  already ,§ — when  treating  of  the  influence  of  josi  views  of  the  ex- 
tent and  limits  of  our  faculties,  in  fixing  the  proper  tone  of  inquiry,  and  les- 
sening equally  the  tendency  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  dogmatism  and  scep- 
ticism,— stated  some  important  moral  advantages  that  arise  from  this  very 
moderation  of  the  tone  of  inquiry,  particularly  with  respent  to  the  temper 
with  which  it  prepares  us  to  receive  dissent  from  our  opinion*!  without  anger 
or  insolent  disdain,  or  even  astonishment.  So  much  of  the  intercourse  of 
human  society  consists  in  the  reciprocal  communication  of  opinions  which 
must  often  be  opposed  to  each  other,  that  this  preparation  of  the  temper, 
whether  for  amicable  and  equal  discussion,  or  for  mutual  silent  forbearance, 
is  not  to  be  lightly  appreciated  as  an  element  in  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
On  this  point,  however,  and  on  its  relation  to  the  still  greater  advantages,  or 
still  greater  evils,  of  nation^  or  legislative  tolerance  or  intolerance,  I  before 
offered  some  remarks,  and  therefore  merely  allude  to  it  at  present. 

The  tolerance  with  which  we  receive  the  opinions  of  others  is  a  part,  ind 
an  indispensable  part,  of  that  general  refinement  of  manners  to  which  we 

,    *  Dissertat.  ab  Arrian,  collect.  lib.  i.  c.  6.—^.  35.  Edit.  Upton. 
t  Seneca  de  otio  Sapient,  c.  32. 

t  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  ii.  t.  237—240,  and  245—248. 
iLect.111. 
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give  the  name  of  politeness.  But  politeness  itself,  in  all  its  most  important 
respects, — indeed  in  every  respect,  in  which  it  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
mere  fluctuating  and  arbitrary  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  month  or  year, 
— is  nothing  more  than  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  directing  general  be- 
nevolence. It  is  the  art  of  producing  the  greatest  happiness,  which,  in  the 
mere  external  courtesies  of  life,  can  be  produced,  by  raising  such  ideas  or 
other  feelings  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  we  are  conversant,  as  will 
afford  the  most  pleasure,  and  averting,  as  much  as  possible,  every  idea  which 
may  lead  to  pain.  It  implies,  therefore,  when  perfect,  a  fine  knowledge  of 
the  natural  series  of  thoughts,  so  as  to  distinguish,  not  merely  the  thought 
which  will  be  tlie  immediate  or  near  effect  of  what  is  said  or  done,  but  those 
which  may  arise  still  more  remotely  ;  and  he  is  the  most  successful  in  this 
art  of  giving  happiness,  who  sees  the  future  at  the  greatest  distance.  It  is 
this  foresight  acquired  by  attentive  observation  of  the  various  characters  of 
mankind  in  a  long  intercourse  with  society,  which  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
world  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  world, 
which  is  of  far  easier  acquisition,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  called  a  part 
of  it.  The  essential,  and  the  only  valuable  part  of  politeness  then,  is  as  truly 
the  result  of  study  of  the  human  mind,  as  if  its  minutest  rules  had  formed  a 
regular  part  of  our  systems  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  It  is  the 
philosophy  indeed  of  those,  who  scarcely  know  that  they  are  philosophizing ; 
because  philosophy,  to  them,  implies  something  which  has  no  other  orna- 
ments than  diagrams  and  frightful  algebraic  characters,  laid  down  in  systems, 
or  taught  in  schools  and  universities,  with  the  methodical  tediousness  of  rules 
of  grammar  ;  and  they  are  conscious,  that  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  what 
they  know,  has  been  the  result  of  their  own  observation,  and  acquired  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  amusements  of  life.  But  he,  who  knows  the  world,  must 
have  studied  the  mind  of  man,  or  at  least — for  it  is  only  a  partial  view  of 
the  mind  which  is  thus  formed — must  have  studied  it  in  some  of  its  most 
striking  aspects.  He  is  a  practical  philosopher,  and,  therefore,  a  speculative 
one  also,  since  he  must  have  founded  his  rules  of  action  on  certain  prin- 
ciples, the  results  of  his  own  observation  and  reflection.  These  results  are, 
indeed,  usually  lost  to  all  but  to  the  individual :  and  the  loss  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  slight,  merely  because  the  knowledge,  which  thus  perishes,  has 
been  usually  applied  by  its  possessor  to  frivolous  purposes,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  to  purposes  still  more  unworthy.  When  we  read  the  maxims  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  which,  false  as  they  would  be,  if  they  had  been  intended  to 
give  us  a  faithful  universal  picture  of  tlie  moral  nature  of  man,  were  unfor- 
tunately too  faithful  a  delineation  of  the  passions  and  principles  that  immedi- 
ately surrounded  their  author,  and  met  his  daily  view,  in  the  splendid  scenes 
of  vanity  and  ambitious  intrigue  to  which  his  observation  was  confined, — it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel,  that,  acute  and  subtle  as  they  are,  many  of  tliese  max- 
ims must  have  been  only  the  expression  of  principles,  which  were  floating, 
without  being  fixed  in  words,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  fellow  courtiers ; 
and  the  instruction,  which  might  be  received  from  those  who  have  been  long 
conversant  with  mankind,  in  situations  favourable  to  observation,  if,  by  any 
possibility,  it  could  be  collected  and  arranged,  would  probably  furnish  one 
of  the  most  important  additions  which  could  be  made  to  moral  science. 

How  much  politeness  consists  in  knowledge  of  the  natural  succession  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  a  consequent  ready  foresight  of  the  series  of 
tlioughts,  which  it  is  in  our  power  indirectly  to  excite  or  avert,  must  have 
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presented  itself  in  a  very  striking  manner  to  every  one,  whose  professional 
duties,  or  other  circumstances,  have  led  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  lower 
orders  of  society.  The  most  benevolent  of  the  poor,  in  situations  too  in 
which  their  benevolence  is  most  strongly  excited,  as  in  the  sickness  of  their 
relations  or  friends,  and  in  which  they  exert  themselves  to  relieve  obvious 
pain,  with  an  assiduity  of  watching  and  fatigue,  after  all  the  ordinary  fatigues 
of  the  day,  that  is  truly  honourable  to  their  tenderness,  have  yet  little  fore- 
sight of  the  mere  pains  of  thought ;  and  while,  in  the  same  situation,  the  rich 
and  better  educated,  with  equal,  or  perhaps  even  with  less  benevolence  of 
intention,  carefully  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  subject,  which  might  sug- 
gest, indirectly,  to  tlie  sufferer  the  melancholy  images  of  parting  life,  the  con- 
versation of  the  poor,  around  the  bed  of  tlieir  sick  friend,  is  such  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  present  to  him  every  moment,  not  the  probability  merely,  but 
almost  the  certainty  of  approaching  death.  It  is  impossible  to  be  present, 
in  these  two  situations,  without  remarking  the  benefit  of  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  without  which,  far  from  fulfilling  its  real  wishes,  benevo- 
lence itself  may  be  the  most  cruel  of  torturers. 

The  same  species  of  foresight  which  is  essential  to  tlie  refinements  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  is  equally  essential  in  the  active  occupations  of  life,  to  that 
knowledge  of  times  and  circumstances,  which  is  so  important  to  success  ; 
and  though  this  knowledge  may  be  too  often  abused,  to  unworthy  purposes, 
by  the  sordid  and  the  servile,  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  those  who  pursue 
only  honourable  plans,  and  who  avail  themselves  only  of  honourable  means. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  society,  that  tlie  most  generous  and  patriotic  designs 
still  require  some  conduct  to  procure  for  them  authority ;  and,  at  least  in  the 
public  situations  of  life,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  both  of  those  who 
are  to  govern,  and  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed,  though  it  may  be  very 
easy  to  wish  well  to  society,  tlie  hardest  of  all  tasks  will  be  the  task  of  doing 
it  good. 

May  I  not  add,  as  another  salutary  moral  effect  of  the  science  of  mind, 
the  tendency  which  the  study  of  the  general  properties  of  our  common  na- 
ture has  to  lessen  tliat  undue  veneration,  which,  in  civilized  society,  must 
always  attend  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  fortune,  and  to  bring  this 
down,  at  least  some  degrees,  nearer  to  that  due  respect  which  is  indispensa- 
ble for  the  tranquillity  and  good  order  of  a  state,  and  which  no  wise  and 
patriotic  moralist,  therefore,  would  wish  to  see  diminished.  It  is  only  in  the 
tumultuous  phrensy  of  a  revolution,  however,  or  in  periods  of  great  and 
general  discontent,  that  the  respect  of  the  multitude  for  those  who  are  ele- 
vated above  them,  in  rank  and  fortune,  is  likely  to  fall  beneatli  this  salutary 
point.  So  many  of  the  strongest  principles  of  our  nature,  favour  the  excess 
of  it,  that,  in  tlie  ordinary  circumstances  of  society,  it  must  always  pass  far 
beyond  the  point  of  calm  respect ;  so  far  beyond  it,  indeed,  that  the  lesson 
which  the  people  require  most  frequently  to  be  taught,  is,  not  to  venerate 
the  very  guilt  and  folly  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  because  they  are  the  guilt 
and  folly  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  It  is  to  the  objects  of  the  idolati-y  them- 
selves, however,  that  the  study  of  a  science,  which  considers  them  as  strip- 
ped of  every  adventitious  distinction,  and  possessing  only  the  common  virtues 
and  talents  of  mankind,  must  be  especially  salutary.  In  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  a  luxurious  age,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  great  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  what  they  truly  are;  and  though,  if  questioned  as  to  their 
belief  of  tlieir  common  origin  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  tliey  would  no  doubt 
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think  the  question  an  absurd  one,  and  readily  own  their  descent  from  the 
same  original  parentage  ;  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  in  the  silence  of 
their  own  mind,  and  in  those  hours  of  vanity  and  ambition,  which,  to  many 
of  them,  are  almost  the  whole  hours  of  life,  this  tie  of  common  nature  is 
rarely,  if  ever  felt.  It  is  impossible  indeed,  that  it  should  be  often  felt, 
because,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  there  is  every  thing 
to  remind  them  of  a  superiority^  of  which  their  passions  themselves  are  suf- 
ficiently ready  to  remind  them,  and  very  little  to  remind  them  of  an  equality, 
from  the  contemplation  of  which  all  their  passions  are  as  ready  to  turn  away. 
There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  are  too  strong  for  all  these 
passions  to  overcome,  and  which  force,  in  spite  of  them,  upon  the  mind  that 
self-knowledge  which,  in  other  situations^  it  is  easy  to  avoid.  In  pain  and 
sickness,  notwithstanding  all  the  vain  magnificence  which  the  pride  of  gran- 
deur spreads  around  the  couch,  and  the  profusion  of  untasted  delicacies, 
with  which  officious  tenderness  strives  to  solicit  an  appetite  that  loathes  them, 
he  who  lies  upon  the  couch  within  begins  to  learn  his  own  nature,  and  sees 
through  the  splendour  that  seems  to  surround  him,  as  it  were,  without  touch- 
ing him,  how  truly  foreign  it  is  to  that  existence,  of  which  before  it  seemed 
to  form  a  part.  The  feeling  that  he  is  but  a  man,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word,  as  a  frail  and  dependent  being  hke  those  around  him,  is  one  of  the 
first  feelings,  and  perhaps  not  one  of  the  least  painful,  which  arise  in  such  a 
situation.  The  impression,  however,  of  this  common  nature,  is,  while  it 
lasts,  a  most  salutary  one  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  only  that  health  cannot 
return  without  bringing  back  with  it  all  those  flattering  circumstances  which 
offer  the  same  seductions  as  before  to  his  haughty  superiority. 

The  sight  of  death,  or  of  the  great  home  of  the  dead,  in  like  manner,  sel- 
dom fails  to  bring  before  us  our  common  and  equal  nature.  In  spite  of  all 
the  little  distinctions  which  a  churchyard  exhibits,  in  mimic  imitation,  and 
almost  in  mockery,  of  tlie  great  distinctions  of  life,  the  turf,  the  stone  with 
its  petty  sculptures,  and  all  the  columns  and  images  of  the  marble  monu- 
ment ;  as  we  read  the  inscription,  or  walk  over  the  sod,  we  think  only  of 
what  lies  beneath  in  undistinguishahle  equality.  There  is  scarcely  any  one 
on  whom  these  two  great  equalizing  objects,  sickness  and  the  sight  of  death, 
have  not  produced,  for  a  short  time,  at  least,  some  salutary  moral  impres- 
sion. But  these  are  objects  which  cannot  often  occur,  and  which  are  ac- 
companied with  too  many  distressing  circumstances,  to  render  it  desirable 
that  they  should  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  study  of  the  mind, 
of  our  common  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  of  those  common  hopes 
which  await  us,  as  immortal  beings,  seems  \n  some  degree  to  afford  tlie  ad- 
vantage, without  the  mixture  of  evil :  for,  though  in  such  speculative  inqui- 
ries, the  impression  may  be  less  striking  than  when  accompanied  with  pain- 
ful circumstances,  it  is  more  permanent,  because,  from  the  absence  of  those 
powerful  circumstances,  it  is  more  frequently  and  willingly  renewed.  In 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  all  those  heraldic  differences  which  have  converted 
mere  human  vanity  into  a  science,  are  as  nothing.  It  is  man  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  investigation,  and  man  with  no  distinctions  that  are  adventitious. 
The  feelings,  the  faculties,  which  we  consider,  are  endowments  of  the  rich 
and  powerful  indeed  ;  but  they  are  endowments  also  of  the  meanest  of 
those  on  whom  they  look  with  disdain.  It  is  something,  then,  for  those 
whose  thoughts  are  continually  directed  by  external  circumstances,  to  that 
perilous  elevation  on  which  they  are  placed,  to  be  led  occasionally,  as  in 
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such  inquiries  they  must  be,  to  measure  themselves  and  others  without  #6- 
gard  to  the  accidental  differences  of  the  heights  on  which  they  stand,  amt 
to  see  what  it  is  in  which  they  truly  differ,  and  what  it  is  in  which  they 
truly  agree. 

In  the  remarks  already  made,  on  the  study  of  the  science  of  mind,  we 
have  considered  its  effects  on  the  progress  of  the  other  sciences,  and  on  the 
moral  dispositions.  But,  though  the  study  had  no  effects  of  this  kind,  moral 
or  intellectual,  is  not  the  mind  itself  a  part  of  nature,  and,  as  a  mere  physical 
object,  deserving  of  our  profoundest  and  most  intent  investigation  ?  or  shall 
it  be  said,  that  while  we  strive,  not  merely  to  measure  the  whole  earth,  and 
to  follow  in  our  thought  the  revolutions  of  these  great  orbs,  whose  majesty 
may  almost  be  said  to  force  from  us  this  homage  of  admiration,  but  to  ar- 
range, in  distinct  tribes,  those  animalcular  atoms,  whose  very  existence  we 
learn  only  from  the  glass  through  which  we  view  them ;  the  observing  and 
calculating  mind  itself  is  less  an  object  of  universal  science,  than  the  anten- 
nae of  an  insect,  or  the  filaments  of  a  weed  ?  Would  it  be  no  reproach  to 
man,  even  though  he  knew  all  things  besides,  that  he  yet  knew  far  less  ac- 
curately than  he  might  know,  his  own  internal  nature, — like  voyagers  who 
delight  in  visiting  every  coast  of  the  most  distant  country,  without  the  slight- 
est acquaintance,  perhaps,  with  the  interior  of  their  own  ? 

Qui  terrae  pelagique  vias,  miindique  per  omnea 
Articulos  apatiatur  ovans,  metasque  suorum 
Herculeas  audet  supra  posuisse  laborum, 
Neglectus  jacet  usque  sibi,  dumque  omnia  quierit, 
Ipse  sui  queesitor  abest ;  incognita  tellus 
Solus  nauta  latct,  propiorque  ignotior  orbis. 

Would  the  lines  which  follow  these,  if  indeed  there  were  any  one  to 
whom  they  were  applicable  in  their  full  extent,  convey  praise  less  high  than 
that  which  might  be  given  to  the  obsener  of  some  small  nerve  or  mem- 
brane, that  had  never  been  observed  before,  or  the  discoverer  of  a  new  spe- 
cies of  earth,  m  some  pebble  before  unanalyzed  ? 

Tu  melior  Tiphys,  spreto  jam  Phasidis  auro, 
In  te'vela  paras,  animates  detegis  orbes, 
Huraanasque  aperis  ausis  ingnntibus  oras. 
Jamque  novos  laxari  sinus,  animceque  latentis 
Arcanas  reserare  vias,  co3losque  recessus 
Fas  aperire  tibi,  totamque  secludere  mentem. 

To  the  mind,  considered  as  a  mere  object  of  physical  inquiry,  there  is  one 
circumstance  of  interest,  iliat  is  peculiar.  It  is  the  part  of  our  mixed  nature 
which  we  have  especially  in  view  as  often  as  we  think  of  self, — that  by 
which  we  began  to  exist,  and  continue  to  exist,  by  which  in  every  moment 
of  our  being,  we  have  rejoiced,  and  hoped,  and  feared,  and  loved  ;  or  rather, 
it  is  that  which  has  been  itself,  in  all  our  emotions,  the  rejoicdr,  the 
hoper,  the  fearer.  To  inquire  into  the  history  of  tlie  mind,  therefore,  is 
in  trutli  to  look  back,  as  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  look  back,  on  the 
whole  history  of  our  life.  It  is  to  tliink  of  those  many  pleasing  emotions 
which  delighted  us  when  present,  or  of  those  sadder  feelings,  which  when 
considered  as  past,  become  delightful,  almost  like  the  feelings  that  were  in 
themselves  originally  pleasing,  and  in  many  cases,  are  viewed  with  still 
greater  interest.  We  caimot  attempt  to  think  of  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge, without  bringing  before  us  scenes  and  persons  most  tenderly  familiar  ; 
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and  though  the  effect  of  such  remembrances  is  perhaps  less  powerful,  when 
the  mind  is  prepared  for  philosophical  investigation,  than  in  moments  in 
which  it  is  more  passive,  still  the  influence  is  not  wholly  lost.  He  must  be 
a  very  cold  philosopher  indeed,  who,  even  in  intellectual  analysis,  can  re- 
trace the  early  impressions  of  his  youth,  with  as  little  interest  as  that  with 
which  he  looks  back  on  the  common  occurrences  of  the  past  day. 

But  it  is  not  any  slight  interest  which  it  may  receive  from  such  peculiar 
remembrances,  that  can  be  said  to  give  value  to  the  philosophy  of  mind.  It 
furnishes,  in  itself,  the  sublimest  of  all  speculations,  because  it  is  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  sublimest  of  all  created  things.  "  There  is  but  one  object," 
says  St.  Augustine,  "  greater  than  the  soul,  and  that  one  is  its  Creator." 
"  Nihil  est  potentius  ilia  creatura  quae  mens  dicitur  rationalis,  nihil  est  subli- 
mius.  Quicquid  supra  illam  est  jam  Creator  est.^^  When  we  consider 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  even  without  reference  to  the  wonders  which  he  has 
produced  on  earth,  what  room  does  man  afford  for  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration !  His  senses,  his  memory,  his  reason,  the  past,  the  present,  the  fu- 
ture, the  whole  universe,  and,  if  the  universe  have  any  limits,  even  more 
than  the  whole  universe,  comprised  in  a  single  thought ;  and,  amid  all  these 
changes  of  feelings  that  succeed  each  other,  in  rapid  and  endless  variety,  a 
permanent  and  unchangeable  duration,  compared  with  which,  the  duration 
of  external  things  is  but  the  existence  of  a  moment. 

"  O  what  a  patrimony  this  !  a  being 
Of  such  inherent  strength  and  majesty, 
Not  worlds  possest  can  raise  it ;  worlds  destroy'd 
Not  injure  ;*  which  holds  on  its  glorious  course, 
When  thine,  O  Nature,  ends!"t 

Such,  in  dignity  and  grandeur,  is  the  mind  considered,  even  abstractedly. 
But  when,  instead  of  considering  the  mind  itself,  we  look  to  the  wonders 
which  it  has  performed — ^the  cities,  the  cultivated  plains,  and  all  the  varieties 
of  that  splendid  scene  to  which  the  art  of  man  has  transformed  the  deserts, 
and  forests,  and  rocks  of  original  nature ;  when  we  behold  him,  not  limiting 
the  operations  of  his  art  to  that  earth  to  which  he  seemed  confined,  but 
bursting  through  the  very  elements,  that  appeared  to  encircle  him  as  an 
insurmountable  barrier — traversing  the  waves — struggling  with  the  winds, 
and  making  their  very  opposition  subservient  to  his  course ;  when  we  look 
to  the  still  greater  transformations  which  he  has  wrought  in  the  moral  scene, 
and  compare  with  the  miseries  of  barbarous  life,  the  tranquillity  and  security 
of  a  well  ordered  state ;  when  we  see,  under  the  influence  of  legislative 
wisdom,  insurmountable  multitudes  obeying,  in  opposition  to  their  strongest 
passions,  the  restraints  of  a  power  which  they  scarcely  perceive,  and  the 
crimes  of  a  single  individual  marked  and  punished,  at  the  distance  of  half 
the  earth  ;  is  it  possible  for  us  to  observe  all  these  wonders,  and  yet  not 
feel  some  curiosity  to  examine  the  faculties  by  which  they  have  been 
wrought,  some  interest  in  a  being  so  noble,  that  leads  us  to  speculate  on  the 
future  wonders  which  he  may  yet  perform,  and  on  the  final  destiny  which 
awaits  him  ?  This  interest  we  should  feel,  though  no  common  tie  connected 
us  with  the  object  of  our  admiration ;  and  we  cannot  surely  admit  that  the 
object  of  our  admiration  is  less  interesting  to  us,  or  less  sublime  in  nature, 
because  the  faculties  which  we  admire  are  those  which  ourselves  possess, 
and  the  wonders  such  as  we  are  capable  of  achieving  and  surpassing. 

*  Can't  injure.     Orig. 

f  Young  s  Night  Thoughts,  VI.  v.  535—539. 
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The  preceding  Lectures,  gentlemen,  have,  I  trust,  sufficiently  convinced 
you  of  the  importance  of  the  science  on  which  we  are  to  enter, — if,  mdeed, 
many  of  the  advantages  which  we  have  considered  were  not  of  themselves 
so  obvious,  as  readily  to  have  occurred  to  your  own  reflection,  or  at  least  to 
require  less  illustration,  than, — ^in  my  desire  to  interest  not  your  attention 
merely,  but  your  zealous  ardour,  in  a  science  which  appears  to  me  so  truly 
to  deserve  it, — I  have  thought  necessary  to  give  them.  We  have  seen,  how 
interesting  the  mind  is,  as  an  object  of  study,  from  its  ovm  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, even  though  it  were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  mere 
part  of  the  universal  system  of  things,  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  compre- 
hended with  every  other  existing  substance,  in  a  system  of  general  physics. 
We  have  seen  likewise,  in  how  many  important  respects,  the  study  of  the 
science  of  mind  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  virtuous  sentiment,  and  to 
the  refinement  and  happiness  of  society ;  and,  above  all,  how  essential  an 
acquaintance  with  it  is,  to  the  proper  conduct  of  our  inquiries, — not  merely 
in  those  sciences,  the  objects  of  which  are  kindred  or  analogous,  but  in  every 
other  science,  the  various  objects  of  which,  however  independent,  and  even 
remote  from  it  they  may  seem,  must  always  be  considered,  not  as  tliey  exist 
in  themselves,  but  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  it ;  since  they  can  be  known  to 
us  only  through  the  medium  of  the  mental  affections,  or  feelings,  excited  by 
them,  which  have  laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  analyzed  and  arranged 
only  by  our  mental  faculties,  which  have  their  own  peculiar  limits  of  extent 
and  power. 

The  first  great  division  of  our  course  of  inquiry  is  purely  physiological. 
It  has  for  its  object  the  mind,  considered  as  susceptible  of  various  states  or 
affections,  and  constituting,  as  it  is  thus  variously  affected,  the  whole  pheno- 
mena of  thought  and  feeling,  which,  though  expressed  by  a  variety  of  terms, 
of  functions,  or  faculties,  are  still  but  the  one  mind  itself  existing  in  different 
states.  On  retracing  these  states,  which  form  the  whole  progress  of  our 
sentient,  intellectual,  and  moral  life,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  properties 
of  the  substance,  mind,  according  to  the  same  laws  of  investigation,  by 
which  we  inquire  into  the  p/operties  of  external  substances, — not  by  assum- 
ing principles,  from  which  the  phenomena  may  be  supposed  to  flow,  but  by 
observing  and  generalizing,  till  we  arrive  at  those  few  simple  principles  or 
laws,  which  however  pompous  the  term  laws  may  seem,  as  if  it  denoted 
something  different  from  the  phenomena  themselves,  and  paramount  to  them, 
are,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  most  general  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  phenomena  themselves  have  been  felt  by  us  to  agree. 
As  we  say  of  gold,  that  it  is  that  which  is  of  a  certain  specific  weight,  yel- 
low, ductile,  fusible  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  capable  of  certain  combi- 
nations,— because  all  these  properties  have  been  observed  by  ourselves  or 
others, — so  we  say  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  that  which  perceives,  remembers, 
compares,  and  is  susceptible  of  various  emotions  or  other  feelings ;  because 
of  all  these  we  have  been  conscious,  or  have  observed  tliem  indirectly  in 
others.     We  are  not  entitled  to  state  with  confidence  any  quality,  as  a  pro- 
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petty  of  gold,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  ourselves,  or  to 
have  received  on  the  faith  of  the  observation  of  others,  whose  authority  we 
have  reason  to  consider  as  indubitable ;  and  as  little  are  we  entitled  to  assert 
any  quality,  or  general  susceptibility,  as  belonging  to  the  human  mind,  of 
which  we  have  not  been  conscious  ourselves  in  the  feelings  resulting  from  it, 
or  for  which  we  have  not  the  authority  of  the  indubitable  consciousness  of 
others.  The  exact  coincidence,  in  this  respect,  of  the  physics  of  mind  and 
of  matter,  it  is  important  that  you  should  have  constantly  before  you,  that 
you  may  not  be  led  to  regard  the  comparative  indistinctness  and  vagueness 
of  the  mental  phenomena  as  a  warrant  for  greater  boldness  of  assertion,  and 
looseness  of  reasoning  with  respect  to  them.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  m 
such  a  case,  still  greater  reason  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  strict  rules  of  philo- 
sophizing ;  because  the  less  definite  the  phenomena  are,  the  greater  danger 
is  there  of  being  misled  in  discriminating  and  classing  them.  The  laws  of 
inquiry,  those  general  principles  of  the  logic  of  physics,  which  regulate  our 
search  of  truth  in  all  things,  external  and  internal,  do  not  vary  with  the  name 
of  a  science,  or  its  objects  or  instruments.  They  are  not  laws  of  one  sci- 
ence, but  of  every  science,  whether  the  objects  of  it  be  mental  or  material, 
clear  or  obscure,  definite  or  indefinite ;  and  they  are  thus  universal,  because, 
in  truth,  though  applicable  to  many  sciences,  they  are  only  laws  of  the  one 
inquiring  mind,  founded  on  the  weakness  of  its  powers  of  discernment,  in 
relation  to  the  complicated  phenomena  on  which  those  powers  are  exercised. 
The  sort  of  reasoning  which  would  be  false  in  chemistry,  would  be  false  in 
astronomy,  would  be  false  in  the  physiology  of  our  corporeal  or  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  and  in  all,  for  the  same  reason ";  because  the  mind  is  the 
inquirer  in  all  alike,  and  is  limited,  by  the  very  constitution  of  its  faculties, 
to  a  certain  order  of  inquiry,  which  it  must,  in  this  case  of  supposed  erro- 
neous reasoning,  have  transgressed. 

On  these  general  laws  of  inquiry,  as  relating  alike  to  the  investigation  of 
the  properties  of  matter  and  of  mind,  it  is  my  intention  to  dwell,  for  some 
time,  with  full  discussion ;  for,  though  the  subject  may  be  less  pleasing,  and 
may  require  more  severe  and  unremitting  attention  on  your  part,  than  the 
greater  number  of  the  inquiries  which  await  us,  it  is  still  more  important  than 
any  of  these,  because  it  is,  in  truth,  essential  to  them  all.  The  season  of 
your  life  is  not  that  which  gathers  the  harvest ;  it  is  that  which  prepares  the 
soil,  by  diligent  cultivation,  for  the  fruits  which  are  to  adorn  and  enrich  it; — 
or,  to  speak  without  a  metaphor,  you  do  not  come  here,  that  you  may  make 
yourselves  acquainted,  in  a  few  months,  with  all  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse,— as  if  it  were  only  to  look  on  the  motions  of  the  planets  in  an  orrery, 
or  to  learn  a  few  names  of  substances  and  qualities, — but  that  you  may  ac- 
quire those  philosophical  principles,  which  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
honourable  life,  are  to  enable  you  to  render  yourselves  more  familiar  every 
day  with  the  works  of  nature,  and  with  the  sublime  plans  of  its  beneficent 
Author  : — and  if  without  the  knowledge  of  a  single  word  of  fact,  in  matter 
or  in  mind,  it  were  possible  for  you  to  cany  away  from  these  walls  a  clear 
notion  of  the  objects  of  inquiry,  and  of  the  plan  on  which  alone  investigation 
can  be  pursued  with  advantage,  I  should  conceive,  that  you  had  profited  far 
more,  than  if,  with  confused  notions  of  the  objects  and  plan  of  investigation, 
you  carried  with  you  the  power  of  talking  fluently  of  observations,  and  expe- 
riments, and  hypotheses,  and  systems,  and  of  using,  in  their  proper  places, 
all  the  hardest  words  of  science. 
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I  must  remark,  however,  that  I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary,  thus 
to  direct  so  much  of  your  attention  to  the  principles  of  scientific  inquiry  in 
general,  if  I  could  have  taken  for  granted,  that  you  had  already  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  the  instruction  of  my  illustrious  colleague  in  another  chair,  whose 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  exemplifying  that  soundness  of  inquiry, 
which  I  can  only  recommend,  would,  in  that  case,  have  enlightened  you 
more,  as  to  the  principles  of  physical  investigation,  than  any  mere  rules,  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  point  out  to  you  the  utility  and  the  excellence. 

AH  physical  science,  whatever  may  be  the  variety  of  objects,  mental  or 
material,  to  which  it  is  directed,  is  nothing  more  than  the  comparison  of 
phenomena,  and  the  discovery  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  or  order 
of  succession.  It  is  on  observation,  therefore,  or  on  consciousness,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  internal  observation,  that  the  whole  of  science  is 
founded ;  because  there  can  be  no  comparison,  without  observation  of  the 
phenomena  compared,  and  no  discovery  of  agreement  or  disagreement, 
without  comparison.  So  far,  then,  as  man  has  observed  the  phenomena  of 
matter  or  of  mind,  so  far,  and  no  farther,  may  he  infer,  with  confidence,  the 
properties  of  matter  and  of  mind ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  great  primary 
aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  has  been  so  often  quoted,  and  so  often 
quoted  in  vain,  "  Homo,  naturae  minister  et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelli- 
git,  quantum  de  naturae  ordine  re  vel  mente  observaverit  j  nee  amplius  scit 
aut  potest."* 

What  is  it  that  we  truly  mean,  however,  when  we  say,  that  we  are  about 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  any  substance  .''  The  question 
is  a  most  important  one,  and  is  far  from  being  so  simple  as  it  may  at  first 
appear.  From  the  mere  misunderstanding  of  the  import  of  this  question, 
the  brightest  talents  of  a  long  succession  of  ages, — talents,  which,  with 
clearer  views  of  this  single  point,  might  have  anticipated  all  the  discoveries 
of  our  own  time,  and  introduced  us,  perhaps,  to  discoveries  still  more  bril- 
liant and  astonishing, — were  wasted  in  inquiries  as  barren  as  the  frivolous 
glory  which  attended  them, — that  produced  indeed  much  contention,  and 
more  pride,  but  produced  nothing  more ;  and,  without  giving  any  additional 
knowledge,  took  away  from  ignorance  only  its  humility,  and  its  power  of 
being  instructed. 

What  is  it  that  we  truly  have  in  view,  or  should  have  in  view,  when  we 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  substance  ? 

The  material  universe,  and  all  the  separate  substances  which  compose  it, 
may  be  considered  in  two  lights, — either  simply,  as  composed  of  parts  that 
coexist,  and  are  to  our  feelings  continuous,  so  as  to  form,  of  many  separate 
and  independent  elements,  one  apparent  whole ;  or  of  parts  that  change 
their  relative  positions,  constituting,  by  this  change  of  place,  all  the  physical 
events  of  the  material  system  of  the  world ;  and  inquiry  may  have  reference 
to  a  substance  in  both,  or  either  of  those  points  of  view.  What  is  this  body  .'* 
may  be  inquired  of  us,  when  any  particular  body  is  pointed  out ;  and  the 
answer  which  we  give  will  be  very  different  according  to  the  particular  light 
in  which  we  may  have  viewed  it,  though  it  must  always  relate  to  it  in  one  or 
other  of  these  two  aspects.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  the  body,  con- 
cernmg  which  the  question  is  put,  to  be  a  piece  of  glass ;  I  select  intention- 
ally a  substance  which  is  familiar  to  you  all,  and  of  which  many  of  yoH 
probably  have  sufficient  chemical  knowledge  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
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composition.  It  may  be  asked  of  us,  then,  What  is  the  substance  termed 
glass  9  and  our  answer  will  vary,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  view  which  we 
take  of  it.  If  we  consider  it  merely  as  a  continuous  whole,  our  answer  will 
be,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  alkaline  and  siliceous  matter — meaning  that 
particles  of  alkali  and  flint  coexist,  and  are  apparently  continuous,  in  that 
mass  of  which  we  speak. 

Such  is  one  of  the  answers  which  may  be  given  to  the  question ;  and  this 
sort  of  answer  is  one  which  is  very  commonly  given  to  such  questions.  It 
is,  you  will  perceive,  nothing  more  than  the  enumeration  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  substance,  and  considers  the  substance,  simply  as  it  exists  alone, 
without  regard  to  any  other  bodies  that  may  exist  around  it,  or  near  it,  and 
without  any  allusion  to  change  of  any  kind. 

This  sort  of  view,  however,  may  be  altogether  reversed  ;  and,  instead  of 
thinking  of  the  parts  that  exist  together  in  the  substance,  without  reference 
to  any  changes,  of  which  it  is  either  the  agent  or  the  subject,  we  may  think 
only  of  such  changes,  without  reference  to  its  constituent  parts. 

In  this  latter  point  of  view,  we  may  say,  in  answer  to  the  question,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  substance  termed  glass,  that  it  is  a  transparent  substance, 
which,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  refraction,  bends  the  light  that  passes 
through  it  variously,  according  to  the  different  density  of  the  medium  through 
which  the  rays  have  immediately  passed  before  arriving  at  it,  or  of  the  medium, 
through  which  they  are  to  pass  after  penetrating  it ;  that  it  is  a  substance 
fusible  at  a  certain  temperature,  not  dissolved  by  the  common  powerful 
acids,  but  soluble  in  a  particular  acid  termed  the  fluoric  acid ;  that,  when 
strongly  rubbed,  by  certain  other  substances,  it  communicates,  for  a  time,  to 
various  bodies,  the  power  of  attracting  or  repelling  other  bodies ;  and  we 
may  add  to  our  description,  in  like  manner,  as  many  other  qualities  as  there 
are  various  substances  which  produce  in  it  any  change,  or  are  in  any  way 
changed  by  it.  In  all  answers  of  this  kind,  you  will  perceive  that  regard  is 
uniformly  had,  not  to  the  mere  substance,  concerning  which  the  question  is 
put,  but  also  to  some  other  substance  with  which,  in  consequence  of  some 
motion  of  one  or  other  of  the  bodies,  at  the  time  of  the  phenomenon  of  which 
we  speak,  it  has  changed  its  relative  position ;  for,  if  all  the  objects  in  nature 
remained  constantly  at  rest,  it  is  very  evident  that  we  could  have  no  notion 
of  any  property  of  matter  whatever.  In  tlie  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of 
glass,  for  example,  when  we  speak  of  its  properties,  we  suppose  it  to  have 
changed,  in  every  case,  some  relative  position  with  the  light  that  passes 
through  it,  the  heat  that  melts  it,  the  fluoric  acid  that  dissolves  it,  and  the 
various  bodies  that  excite  in  it,  or  conduct  from  it,  electricity ;  and  al)  these 
bodies,  therefore,  we  must  have  in  view,  in  our  enumeration,  as  much  as 
the  glass  itself. 

As  there  are  only  these  two  different  aspects  in  which  matter  can  be 
viewed,  all  the  physical  inquiry,  with  respect  to  matter,  must,  as  I  have  said, 
have  reference  to  one  of  them  ;  and  if  we  think  that  we  are  inquiring  further 
concerning  it,  our  inquiry  is  truly  without  an  object,  and  we  know  not  what 
we  seek.  We  may  consider  it,  simply  as  it  exists  in  space,  or  as  it  exists  in 
time.  Any  substance,  considered  as  it  exists  in  space,  is  the  mere  name 
which  ourselves  give  to  the  coexistence  of  a  multitude  of  bodies,  similar  in 
nature,  or  dissimilar,  in  apparent  continuity  ;  considered  as  it  exists  in  time, 
it  is  that  which  is  affected  by  the  prior  changes  of  other  bodies,  or  which 
itself  produces  a  change  of  some  sort  in  other  bodies.     As  it  exists  in  space, 
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therefore,  we  inquire  into  its  composition,  or,  in  other  words,  endeavour  to 
discover  what  are  the  elementary  bodies  that  coexist  in  the  space  which  it 
occupies,  and  that  are  all  which  we  truly  consider,  when  we  think  that  we  are 
considering  the  compound  as  one  distinct  body.  As  it  exists  in  time,  we 
inquire  into  its  susceptibilities  or  its  powers,  or,  in  other  words,  endeavour  to 
trace  all  the  series  of  prior  and  subsequent  changes,  of  which  its  presence 
forms  an  intermediate  link. 

This,  then,  is  our  meaning,  when  we  speak  of  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  a  substance.  We  have  one,  or  both  of  two  objects  ifi  view,  the  discovery 
of  the  separate  bodies  that  coexist  in  the  substance,  or  rather  that  constitute 
the  substance,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  separate  bodies  themselves  ; 
or  the  discovery  of  that  series  of  changes,  of  which  the  presence  of  this 
particular  substance,  in  some  new  relative  position  with  respect  to  other 
bodies,  forms  a  part ;  the  changes  which  other  bodies,  in  consequence  of 
this  altered  relative  position,  occasion  in  it,  with  the  changes  which  it  occa- 
sions in  other  bodies. 

On  these  two  different  objects  of  physical  investigation,  the  coexisting 
elements  of  bodies,  and  their  successions  of  changes,  it  may  be  of  advantage 
to  dwell  a  little  more  fully  in  elucidation  of  the  method  which  we  have  to 
pursue  in  our  own  department  of  physical  research  ;  for,  though  it  may 
perhaps  at  first  appear  to  you,  that  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  inquiry,  in 
the  physics  of  matter,  is  to  wander  from  the  intellectual  and  moral  specula- 
tions which  peculiarly  concern  us  ;  it  is  in  truth  only  as  they  are  illustrative 
of  inquiries  which  we  are  to  pursue  in  the  physiology  of  the  mind,  that  I  am 
led  to  make  these  general  remarks.  The  principles  of  philosophic  investi- 
gation are,  as  I  have  already  said,  common  to  all  the  sciences.  By  acquir- 
ing more  precise  notions  of  the  objects  of  any  one  of  them,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  acquire,  in  some  degree,  more  precision  in  our  notions  of  every  other, 
and  each  science  may  thus  be  said  to  profit  indirectly  by  every  additional 
light  that  is  thrown  upon  each.  It  is  by  this  diffusive  tendency  of  its  spirit, 
almost  as  much  as  by  its  own  sublime  truths,  and  the  important  applications 
of  these  to  general  physics,  that  the  study  of  geometry  has  been  of  such 
inestimable  advantage  to  science.  Those  precise  definitions  which  insure  to 
every  word  the  same  exact  signification,  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  hears 
it  pronounced,  and  that  lucid  progress  in  the  developement  of  truth  after 
truth,  which  gives,  even  to  ordinary  powers,  almost  the  same  facility  of 
comprehension  with  the  highest  genius,  are  unquestionably  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  the  mathematical  student,  while  he  is  prosecuting  his  particular 
study,  without  any  contemplation  of  other  advantages  to  be  reaped  from 
them.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  preparing 
his  mind  for  excellence  in  other  inquiries,  of  which  he  has  then  no  concep- 
tion ;  that  he  will  ever  after  be  less  ready  to  employ,  and  be  more  quick- 
sighted  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  in  detecting  vague  and  indefinite 
phraseology,  and  loose  and  incoherent  reasoning  ;  and  that  a  general  spirit  of 
exactness  and  perspicuity  may  thus  at  length  be  diffused  in  society,  which 
will  extend  its  influence,  not  to  the  sciences  merely,  but,  in  some  faint 
degree,  also  to  works  of  elegant  literature,  and  even  to  the  still  lighter  graces 
of  conversation  itself.  "  The  spirit  of  geometrical  inquiry,"  says  Fontenelle, 
"  is  not  so  exclusively  attached  to  geometry,  as  to  be  incapable  of  beins; 
applied  to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  A  work  of  morals,  of  politics,  o^ 
criticism,  or  even  of  eloquence,  will,  if  all  other  circumstances  have  been 
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the  same,  be  the  more  beautiful,  for  having  come  from  the  hand  of  a  geo- 
metrician. The  order,  the  clearness,  the  precision,  which,  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  have  distinguished  works  of  excellence  on  every  subject,  have 
most  probably  had  their  origin  in  that  mathematical  turn  of  thought,  which 
is  now  more  prevalent  than  ever,  and  which  gradually  communicates  itself 
even  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  mathematics.  It  often  happens  that  a 
single  great  man  gives  the  tone  to  the  whole  age  in  which  he  lives ;  and  we 
must  not  forget,  that  the  individual  who  has  the  most  legitimate  claim  to  the 
glory  of  having  introduced  and  established  a  new  art  of  reasoning,  was  an 
excellent  geometer."*  The  philosopher  to  whom  this  improvement  of  the 
art  of  reasoning  is  ascribed,  is  evidently  Descartes,  whose  claim  is  ctertainly 
much  less  legitimate  than  that  of  our  own  illustrious  countryman ;  but  the  works 
of  Bacon  were  not  very  extensively  studied  on  the  continent,  at  the  time  at 
which  Fontenelle  wrote ;  while,  especially  in  France,  the  splendid  reputation 
of  the  great  geometer,  who  shook,  as  much  with  his  own  wild  hypothesis,  as 
with  the  weight  of  his  reasoning,  the  almost  idolatrous  worship  of  the  god 
of  the  schools,  seemed  to  sweep  before  it  the  glory  of  every  other  reformer. 
The  instance  of  Descartes,  however,  is  a  still  more  happy  one  than  his  in- 
genious countryman,  who  was  himself  a  Cartesian,  could  have  imagined  it 
to  be.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  striking  example  of  that 
diffusive  influence  of  the  general  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  which  I  wish  to 
illustrate ;  since,  in  this  instance,  it  survived  the  very  system  by  which  it  was 
diffused  ;  all  that  was  sceptical  in  that  mixed  system  of  scepticism  and  dog- 
matism which  constituted  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  having  long  continued, 
and  even  now  continuing  to  operate  beneficially,  when  scarcely  a  doctrine 
of  his  particular  philosophy  retains  its  hold. 

You  will  not  then,  I  trust,  take  for  granted,  that  precise  notions  as  to  the 
objects  of  inquiry,  in  any  science,  even  in  the  department  of  external  phy- 
sics, can  be  so  absolutely  without  benefit  to  our  plans  of  inquiry  into  mind, 
which  must  be  pursued  on  the  same  principles,  if  it  be  pursued  with  any 
prospect  of  success ;  and  I  may,  therefore,  safely  solicit  your  attention  to  a 
little  farther  elucidation  of  the  two  objects  which  we  have  in  view,  in  general 
physical  inquiry,  whether  it  be  relative  to  matter  or  to  mind. 

To  inquire  into  the  composition  of  a  substance,  is  to  consider  as  one, 
many  substances,  which  have  not  the  less  an  independent  existence,  because 
they  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  each  other.     What  we  term  a  body, 
I  however  minute,  is  a  multitude  of  bodies,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  an  infi- 
;  nite  number  of  bodies,  which  appear  limited  to  us  indeed,  but  may  perhaps 
i  appear,  in  their  true  character  of  infinity,  to  beings  of  a  higher  order,  who 
I  may  be  able  to  distinguish  as  infinite,  what  our  limited  senses  allow  us  to 
perceive  only  zs  finite.     They  are  one,  not  in  nature,  but  in  our  thought ; 
as  one  tnousand  individuals,  that  in  nature  must  always  be  one  thousand, 
receive  a  sort  of  unity  that  is  relative  merely  to  our  conception,  when  ranked 
by  us  as  a  single  regiment,  or  as  many  regiments  become  one  by  forming 
,i  together  an  army.     In  the  energies  of  external  matter,  the   innumerable 
separate  bodies  are  thus  regarded  by  us  as  one,  when  the  space  which   di- 
vides them  is  not  measureable  by  our  imperfect  vision,  and  as  distinct  or 
separate,  when  the  space  can  be  measured  by  us.     The  unity  of  the  aggre- 
gate is  here  no  absolute  quality  of  the  mass,  but  is  truly  relative  to  the 
I  observer's  power  of  distinguishing  the  component  parts ;  the  mass  being  one 
j!  '*  Preface  aux  Eloges — CEuvres,  torn.  v.  p.  8. 
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or  many,  as  his  senses  are  less  or  better  able  to  distinguish  these.  Tbic 
whole  globe  of  earth,  with  its  oceans,  and  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  woods, 
and  with  all  the  separate  multitudes  of  its  animated  inhabitants,  may  seem 
to  some  being  of  another  species,  only  one  continuous  and  uniform  mass ;  as 
the  masses,  that  seem  to  us  uniform  and  continuous,  may  seem  a  whole 
world  of  separate  and  varied  parts,  to  the  insect  population  that  swarms  upon 
its  surface.  "  A  single  leaf  of  a  tree,"  to  borrow  an  obvious  illustration  from 
a  French  writer,  "  is  a  little  world  inhabited  by  invisible  animals,  to  whose 
senses  it  appears  of  immense  extent,  who  see  in  it  mountains  and  abysses 
that  are  almost  immeasurable,  and  who,  from  one  side  of  the  leaf  to  the 
other  hold  as  little  communication  with  the  opposite  animalcula,  who  have 
their  dweUings  there,  as  we  do  with  our  antipodes."* 

Nothing  can  appear  to  our  eyes  more  unifonn  than  a  piece  of  glass  ;  yet 
we  know,  from  its  composition,  as  a  product  of  art,  that  it  is  a  congeries  of 
bodies,  which  have  no  similarity  to  each  other,  and  which  truly  exist  sepa- 
rately from  each  other,  in  the  compound,  as  they  existed  separately  before 
the  composition,  though  the  lines  of  space  which  di^nde  them  have  now 
ceased  to  be  visible  to  our  weak  organs  ;  and  though,  instead  of  being  com- 
posed of  alkaline  and  siliceous  matter,  which  we  know  to  be  different  in 
their  qualities,  the  beautiful  transparent  substance,  considered  by  us,  were, 
as  far  as  we  know,  simple,  in  the  chemical  sense  of  the  term,  it  would  still 
be  as  truly  an  aggregate  of  many  bodies,  not  dissimilar,  indeed,  as  in  the 
former  case,  but  each  similar  in  qualities  to  the  aggregate  itself.  The  ag- 
gregate, in  short,  is,  in  every  case,  but  a  name  invented  by  ourselves ;  and 
what  we  term  the  constituent  elements,  are  all  that  truly  exists.  To  inquire 
into  the  composition  of  a  body,  is,  therefore,  only  to  inquire  what  these 
separate  bodies  are  which  we  have  chosen  to  consider  as  one,  or  ratlier 
which  are  ranked  by  us  as  one,  from  their  apparent  continuity. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point  of  the  unity  of  an  aggregate  mass, 
as  derived  from  the  mind  of  the  observer  only,  and  not  from  its  constituent 
bodies,  which  are  truly  separate  and  independent  of  each  other,  and  must 
always  be  separate  and  independent,  whatever  changes  they  may  seem  to 
undergo,  in  the  various  processes  of  composition  and  decomposition,  because 
this  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing examples  of  a  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  remark  ia  the  course  of  our  intellectual  analysis, — the  tendency 
to  ascribe  to  substances  without,  as  if  existing  in  them  like  permanent  physi- 
cal qualities,  the  relations  which  ourselves  have  formed,  by  the  mere  com- 
parison of  objects  with  objects,  and  which,  in  themselves,  as  relations,  are 
nothing  more  than  modifications  of  our  own  mind.  It  is  very  difficult  lOr  us 
to  believe,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  rock,  or  a  mountain,  or,  perhaps,  still 
more,  when  we  speak  of  a  single  leaf  or  blade  of  grass  as  one,  we  speak  of 
a  plurality  of  independent  substances,  which  may  exist  apart,  as  they  now 
exist  together,  and  which  have  no  other  unity  than  in  our  conception.  It  is 
the  same  wiili  ever)'  other  species  of  relation.  The  talness  of  a  tree,  tlie 
lowness  of  a  shrub  or  weed,  as  these  relative  terms  are  used  by  us  in  oppo- 
sition, do  not  express  any  real  quality  of  tlie  tree,  or  shrub,  or  weed,  but 
only  the  fact  that  our  mind  has  considered  them  together ;  all  which  tliey 
express,  is  the  mere  comparis»in  that  Js  in  us,  not  any  quality  in  the  external 
objects ;  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  think,  but  that  indepen- 
*  Fonteaelle,  PlonJite  dn  MoB«les,  Conrenat.  3. 
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dently  of  this  comparison,  there  is  some  quality,  in  the  tree,  which  corre- 
sponds with  our  notion  of  talness,  and  some  opposite  quality  in  the  shrub  or 
weed,  ^  which  corresponds  with  our  notion  of  shortness  or  lowness ;  so  that 
the  tree  would  deserve  the  name  of  tall,  though  it  were  the  only  object  in 
existence,  and  the  shrub  or  weed,  in  like  manner,  the  epithet  of  lowly, 
though  it  alone  existed,  without  a  single  object  with  which  it  could  be  com- 
pared. These  instances,  as  I  have  said,  are  simple,  but  they  will  not  be  the 
less  useful,  in  preparing  your  minds  for  considering  the  more  important 
natures  of  relation  in  general,  that  imply,  indeed,  always  some  actual  quali- 
ties in  the  objects  themselves,  the  perception  of  which  leads  us  afterwards  to 
consider  them  as  related,  but  no  actual  quality  in  either  of  the  objects  th^t 
primarily  and  directly  corresponds  with  the  notion  of  the  relation  itself,  as 
there  are  qualities  of  objects  that  correspond  directly  with  our  sensations  of 
warmth  or  colour,  or  any  other  of  the  sensations  excited  immediately  by 
external  things.  The  relation  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  mental,  not 
tnerely  as  being  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  for  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
external  things  is,  in  this  sense,  equally  mental ;  but,  as  having  its  cause  and 
srigin  directly  in  the  very  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  which  cannot  regard  a 
lumber  of  objects,  without  forming  some  comparison,  and  investing  them 
consequently  with  a  number  of  relations.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
ntellectual  medium,  through  which  external  objects  become  known  to  us  ; 
md  the  metaphor  is  a  just  one.  The  medium,  in  this  case,  as  truly  as  in 
he  transmission  of  light,  communicates  something  of  its  own  to  that  which 
t  conveys ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  perceive  objects  long  or  often^ 
ogether,  without  that  comparison  which  instantly  invests  them  with  certain 
elations,  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  perceive  objects,  for  a  single  moment,  free 
rom  the  tint  of  the  coloured  glass  through  which  we  view  them.  "  Omnes 
)erceptionesj"  says  Lord  Bacon,  using  a  similar  figure,  "  omnes  perceptiones, 
am  sensus  quam  mentis,  sunt  ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex  analogia  universi ; 
istque  intellectus  humanus  instar  speculi  inaequalis  ad  radios  rerum,  qui  suam 
laturani  naturae  rerum  immiscet,  eamque  distorquet  et  inficit." 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  relations  in  general,  there  can  be  no 
juestion,  at  least,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  unity  which  we  ascribe  to  bodies. 
Ve  have  seen,  that  the  substance,  which,  in  thought  we  regard  as  one,  is  in 
ruth,  not  one,  but  many  substances,  to  which  our  thought  alone  gives  unity ; 
nd  that  all  inquiry,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  a  substance,  as 
L  exists  in  space,  is  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  separate  bodies,  that 
iccupy  the  space  which  we  assign  to  the  imaginary  aggregate. 

To  dissipate  this  imaginary  aggregate  of  our  own  creation,  and  to  show  us 
hose  separate  bodies  which  occupy  its  space,  and  are  all  that  nature  created, 
i  the  great  office  of  the  analytic  art  of  Chemistry,  which  does  for  us  only 
I'hat  the  microscope  does,  that  enables  us  to  see  the  small  objects  which  are 
efore  us  at  all  times,  without  our  being  able  to  distinguish  them.  When  a 
hemist  tells  us,  that  glass,  which  appears  to  us  one  uniform  substance,  is 
omposed  of  different  substances,  he  tells  us  what,  with  livelier  perceptive 
rgans,  we  might  have  known,  witliout  a  single  experiment ;  since  the  sili- 
cons matter  and  the  alkali  were  present  to  us  in  every  piece  of  glass,  as 
[luch  before  he  told  us  of  their  presence,  as  after  i^.  The  art  of  analysis, 
berefore,  has  its  origin  in  the  mere  imperfection  of  our  senses,  and  is  truly 
be  art  of  the  blind,  whose  wants  it  is  always  striving  to  remedy,  and  alwayft 
liscovering  sufficient  proof  of  its  inability  to  remedy  them. 
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We  boast,  indeed,  of  the  chemical  discoveries  which  we  have  made  of 
late,  with  a  rapidity  of  progress  as  brilliant,  as  it  is  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  any  other  science ;  and  we  boast  justly,  because  we  have  found,  what  the 
generations  of  inquirers  that  have  preceded  us  on  our  globe, — far  from  de- 
tecting,— had  not  even  ventured  to  guess.     Without  alluding  to  the  agency 
of  the  Galvanic  power, — by  which  all  nature  seems  to  be  assuming  before 
us  a  different  aspect, — we  have  seen  fixed  in  the  products  of  our  common 
fires,  and  in  the  drossy  rust  of  metals,  the  purest  part  of  that  ethereal  fluid 
which  we  breathe,  and  the  air  itself,  which  was  so  long  considered  as  simple, 
ceasing  to  be  an  element.     Yet  whatever  unsuspected  similarities  and  diver- 
sities of  composition  we  may  have  been  able  to  trace  in  bodies,   all  our  dis- 
coveries have  not  created  a  single  new  particle  of  matter.     They  have  only 
shown  these  to  exist,  where  they  always  existed,  &s  much  before  our  analysis 
as  after  it, — unmarked  indeed,  but  unmarked,  only  because  our  senses  alone 
were  not  capable  of  making  the  nice  discrimination.     If  man  had  been  able 
to  perceive,  with  his  mere  organs  of  sense,  the  different  particles  tliat  form 
together  the  atmospheric  air — if  he  had  at  all  times  seen  the  portion  of  these 
which  unites  with  the  fuel  that  warms  him,  enter  into  this  union,  as  distinctly 
as  he  sees  the  mass  of  fuel  itself,  which  he  flings  into  his  furnace,  he  could 
aiot  have  thought  it  a  very  great  intellectual  achievement,  to  state  in  words 
so  common  and   familiar   a  fact, — the  mere  well-known  change  of  place 
'of  a  few  well-known  particles ;  and  yet  this  is  what,  in  the  imperfect  state 
•of  his  perceptive  organs,  he  so  proudly  terms  his  Theory  of  Combustion^ 
the  developement  of  which  was  hailed  by  a  wondering  world,  and  in  these 
■  circumstances  justly  hailed  by  it,  as  a  scientific  era.     To  beings,  capable  of 
"  perceiving  and  distinguishing  the  different  particles,  that  form  by  their  aggre- 
gation, those  small  masses,  which,  after  the  minutest  mechanical  division  of 
which  we  are  capable,  appear  atoms  to  us,  the  pride  which  we  feel,   in  our 
chemical  analyses,   must  seem  as  ludicrous,   as  to  us  would  seem  the  pride 
of  tlie  blind,  if  one,  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  beholding  the 
sun,  were  to  boast  of  having  discovered,  by  a  nice  comparison  of  the  chang- 
ing temperature  of  bodies,  that,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  there  passed 
over  our  earth  some  great  source  of  heat.     The  addition  of  one  new  sense 
to  us,   who  have   already  the  inestimable  advantages  which  vision  affords, 
might  probably,  in  a  few  hours,  communicate  more  instruction,  with  respect 
to  matter,  than  all  which  is  ever  to  repay  and  consummate  llie  physical 
labours  of  mankind,  giving,  perhaps,  to  a  single  glance,  those  slow  revelations 
of  nature,  which,  one  by  one,   at  intervals  of  many  centuries,  are  to  immor- 
talize the  future  sages  of  our  race. 

"  All  philosophy,"  says  an  acute  foreign  writer,  "  is  founded  on  these  two 
things, — that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  and  very  bad  eyes.  Tn 
astronomy,  for  example,  if  our  eyes  were  better,  we  should  then  see  dis- 
tinctly, whether  the  stars  really  are,  or  are  not,  so  many  suns,  illuminating 
worlds  of  their  own  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  less  curiosity,  we 
should  then  care  a  very  little  about  this  knowledge,  which  would  come  pretty 
nearly  to  the  same  thing.  But  we  wish  t()  know  more  than  we  see,  and 
■there  lies  the  difficulty.  Even  if  we  saw  well  the  little  which  we  do  see, 
this  would  at  least  be  some  small  knowledge  gained.  But  we  observe  it 
different  from  what  it  is  ;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  a  true  philosopher  passes 
his  life,  in  not  believing  what  he  sees,  and  in  labouring  to  guess  what  is 
altogether  beyond  his  sight.     1  cannot  help  figuring  to  myself,"  continues 
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the  same  lively  writer,  "  that  nature  is  a  great  public  spectacle,  which  i:e- 
sembles  that  of  the  opera.  From  the  place  at  which  we  sit  in  the  theatre, 
we  do  not  see  the  stage  quite  as  it  is.  The  scenes  and  machinery  are 
arranged,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  at  a  distance  ;  and  the  weights 
and  pullies,  on  which  the  different  movements  depend,  are  hid  from  us.  We 
therefore  do  not  trouble  our  heads  with  guessing,  how  this  mechanical  part 
of  the  performance  is  carried  on.  It  is  perhaps  only  some  mechanician, 
concealed  amid  the  crowd  of  the  pit,  who  racks  his  brain  about  a  flight 
through  the  air,  which  appears  to  him  extraordinary,  and  who  is  seriously 
bent  on  discovering  by  what  means  it  has  been  executed.  This  mechanic, 
gazing,  and  wondering,  and  tormenting  himself,  in  the  pit  of  the  opera,  is  in 
a  situation  very  hke  that  of  the  philosopher  in  the  theatre  of  the  world.  But 
what  augments  the  difficulty  to  the  philosopher,  is,  that,  in  the  machinery 
which  nature  presents,  the  cords  are  completely  concealed  from  him, — so 
completely  indeed,  that  the  constant  puzzle  has  been  to  guess,  what  that 
secret  contrivance  is,  which  produces  the  visible  motions  in  the  frame  of  the 
universe.  Let  us  imagine  all  the  sages  collected  at  an  opera, — the  Pytha- 
gorases,  Platos,  Aristotles,  and  all  those  great  names,  which  now-a-days 
make  so  much  noise  in  our  ears.  Let  us  suppose,  that  they  see  the  flight 
of  Phaeton,  as  he  is  represented  carried  off  by  the  winds ;  that  they  cannot 
perceive  the  cords  to  which  he  is  attached ;  and  that  they  are  quite  ignorant 
of  every  thing  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  a  secret  virtiee,  says  one  of  them, 
that  carries  off  Phaeton.  Phaeton,  says  another,  is  composed  of  certain 
numbers,  which  cause  him  to  ascend.  A  third  says,  Phaeton  has  a  certain 
affection  for  the  top  of  the  stage.  He'  does  not  feel  at  his  ease,  when  he  is 
not  there.  Phaeton,  says  a  fourth,  is  not  forrped  to  fly  ;  but  he  likes  better 
to  fly,  than  to  leave  the  top  of  the  stage  empty, — -and  a  hundred  other  ab- 
surdities of  the  kind,  that  might  have  ruined  the  reputation  of  antiquity,  if 
the  reputation  of  antiquity,  for  wisdom,  could  have  been  ruined.  At  last, 
come  Descartes,  and  some  other  moderns,  who  say.  Phaeton  ascends,  be- 
cause he  is  drawn  by  cords,  and  because  a  weight,  more  heavy  than  he,  is 
descending  as  a  counterpoise.  Accordingly,  we  now  no  longer  believe,  that 
a  body  will  stir,  unless  it  be  drawn  or  impelled  by  some  other  body,  or  that  it 
will  ascend,  or  descend,  unless  by  the  operation  of  some  spring  or  counter- 
poise ;  and  thus  to  see  nature,  such  as  it  really  is,  is  to  see  the  back  of  the 
stage  at  the  opera."* 

In  this  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  of  those  strange 
"  follies  of  the  wise,"  which  have  been  gravely  propounded  in  the  systems 
of  philosophers  concerning  them,  there  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  happy 
pleasantry.  As  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  matter,  considered  merely  as 
existing  in  space, — ^the  first  of  the  two  lights  in  which  it  may  be  physically 
viewed, — there  can  be  no  question,  that  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  an 
endeavour  to  repair,  by  art,  the  badness  of  our  eyes,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
see  what  is  actually  before  us  at  every  moment.  To  be  fairly  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  great  spectacle  of  nature,  however,  is  sometliing  more  than 
this.  It  is  not  merely  to  know,  at  any  one  moment,  that  there  are  many 
objects  existing  on  the  stage,  which  are  invisible  where  the  spectators  sit, 
but  to  know  them  as  pieces  of  machinery,  and  to  observe  them  operating  in 
all  the  wonders  of  the  drama.  It  is,  in  short,  to  have  that  second  view  of 
nature,  as  existing  in  time  as  well  as  space,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I 
am  to  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture. 

*  Fontenelle,  Pluralite  des  Monde>,  Conversat.  I. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  considered,  at  some  length,  the  nature 
of  Physical  Inquiry  in  general,  and  stated  to  you,  in  particular,  the  txco 
lights,  in  which  objects  may  be  physically  viewed,  as  existing  simply  in 
space,  or  as  existing  in  time, — the  inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  one,  having 
regard  to  the  composition  of  bodies ;  the  inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  other, 
having  regard  to  the  changes,  of  which  they  are  either  the  subjects  or  occa- 
sions, and  consequently  to  their  susceptibilities  or  their  powers — their  sus- 
ceptibilities of  being  affected  by  other  substances,  their  powers  of  affecting 
other  substances.  I  used  the  word  susceptibility,  you  will  perceive,  as,  in 
this  case,  synonymous  with  what  Mr.  Locke,  and  some  other  writers,  have 
denominated  passive  power,  to  avoid  the  apparent  verbal  contradiction,  or  at 
least  the  ambiguity,  which  may  arise  from  annexing  the  term  passive  to  a 
word,  which  is  generally  employed  to  signify,  not  the  subject  of  change,  but 
the  cause  or  occasion  of  change. 

Of  these  two  points  of  view,  then,  in  which  an  object  may  be  regarded, 
when  the  question  is  put.  What  is  it .''  we  have  seen,  I  hope,  sufficiently 
distinctly,  the  nature  of  one.  If,  in  answering  the  question,  we  regard  the 
object  merely  as  it  exists  in  space,  and  say,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  certain 
substances,  we  mean  nothing  more  than  that,  in  the  portion  of  space,  which 
we  conceive  to  be  occupied  by  this  one  imaginary  aggregate,  there  is  truly 
a  plurality  of  bodies,  which,  though  seemingly  contiguous,  have  an  existence, 
as  separate  and  independent  of  each  other,  as  if  they  were  at  the  most 
remote  distance  ;  the  one  aggregate  being  nothing  more  than  a  name  for 
these  separate  bodies,  to  which  ourselves  give  all  tlie  unity  which  they  have, 
merely  by  considering  them  as  one. 

The  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  these  separate  elementary 
bodies, — which  constitutes  one  of  the  two  great  departments  of  physical 
investigation, — we  found  to  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  that 
are  not  sufficiently  acute  to  discover,  of  themselves,  tlie  component  parts  of 
the  masses,  which  nature  every  where  presents  to  us.  We  are  thus  obliged 
to  form  to  ourselves  an  art  of  analysis,  merely  that  we  may  perceive  what 
is  constantly  before  our  eyes,  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  contrivances  of  the  optician,  to  perceive  stars  and  planets, 
ithat  are  incessantly  shedding  on  us  their  light. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  truly  worthy  of  our  astonishment,  in  the  sort 
of  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  which,  with  our  very  imperfect 
senses,  we  are  still  able  to  attain.  What  we  conceive  ourselves  to  know  is 
an  aggregate  of  many  bodies,  of  each  of  which,  individually,  we  may  be 
said,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  absolutely  ignorant;  and  yet  the 
aggregate,  which  we  know,  lias  no  real  existence,  but  as  that  very  muUitude 
of  bodies,  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  When  water  was  regarded  as  a  nmple 
substance,  every  one  who  looked  upon  a  lake  or  river,  conceived  th^t  he 
knew  as  well  what  the  liquid  was  which  flowed  in  it,  as  the  chemist,  who 
now  considers  it  as  compound ;  and  the  chemist,  who  has  learned  to  rejrard 
it  as  compound,  is  perhaps  as  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  scparaio 
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bodies  that  exist  in  it,  as  those  who  formerly  regarded  it  as  simple ;  since 
one  additional  discovery  may  prove  the  very  elements,  which  he  now  regards 
as  the  ultimate  constituents  of  water,  to  be  truly  compounded  of  other  ele 
ments,  still  more  minute,  and  now  altogether  unknown  to  him. 

That  our  only  knowledge  of  matter  should  be  of  a  multitude  of  bodies, 
of  the  nature  of  each  of  which,  individually,  we  are  in  absolute  ignorance, 
may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  justify  many  of  the  most  extravagant  doubts  of 
the  sceptic :  and  yet  there  is  really  no  ground  for  such  scepticism,  since, 
though  the  coexisting  bodies  be  separately  unknown,  tKe  effect,  which  they 
produce  when  coexisting  in  the  circumstances  observed  by  us,  is  not  the  less 
certain  and  definite  ;  and  it  is  this  joint  effect  of  the  whole,  thus  certain  and 
definite,  which  is  the  true  object  of  our  knowledge  ;  not  the  uncertain  effect, 
which  the  minuter  elements  might  produce,  if  they  existed  alone.  The 
same  aggregates,  whatever  their  elementary  nature  may  be,  operate  on  our 
senses,  as  often  as  they  recur,  in  the  same  manner ;  the  unknown  elements 
which  constitute  an  oak,  or  a  tower,  or  the  ivy  that  clings  around  it,  exciting 
in  the  mind  those  particular  sensations,  to  the  external  causes  of  which  we 
continue  to  give  the  name  of  oak  or  tower  or  ivy  ;  and  exciting  these,  as 
precisely  and  uniformly,  as  if  we  were  acquainted  with  each  minute  element 
of  the  objects  without.  Our  knowledge  of  nature  must  in  this  way,  indeed, 
be  confined  to  the  mixed  effects  of  the  masses  which  it  exhibits  ;  but  it  is  not 
on  that  account  less  valuable,  nor  less  sure  ;  for  to  the  certainty  of  this 
limited  knowledge  all  which  is  necessary  is  uniformity  of  the  mixed  effects, 
whatever  their  unknown  coexisting  causes  may  be.  It  is  with  masses  only, 
not  with  elements  that  we  are  concerned,  in  all  the  important  purposes  of 
life  ;  and  the  provident  wisdom  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  therefore,  has  in 
this  as  in  every  other  case,  adapted  our  powers  to  our  necessities, — giving 
to  all  mankind  the  knowledge,  that  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  which  all 
mankind  must  equally  have  in  view,  and  leaving  to  a  few  philosophic  inqui- 
rers, the  curiosity  of  discovering  what  the  substances  around  us  truly  are  in 
their  elementary  state,  and  the  means  of  making  continual  progress,  in  this 
never-ending  analysis. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  one  of  the  views,  in  which  physical  inquiry  may 
be  directed,  to  the  discovery  of  elements,  that  are  existing  together,  at  the 
same  moment.  But  is  not  this  species  of  inquiry,  it  may  be  asked,  peculiar 
to  matter,  or  may  it  also  be  extended  tO  mind  ?  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that, 
if  matter  always  have  extension,  and  therefore  necessarily  be  composed  of 
parts,  an  inquiry  into  its  composition  may  form  an  important  part  of  physical 
investigation  ;  but  this  sort  of  inquiry  will  seem  to  you  altogether  inadmissi- 
ble in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  since  the  mind  is  not  composed  of  parts  that 
coexist,  but  is  simple  and  indivisible.  If,  indeed,  the  term  composition,  in 
this  application  of  it,  be  understood  strictly  in  the  same  sense  as  when  applied 
to  matter,  it  is  very  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  inquiry  into  the  composi- 
tion of  thoughts  and  feelings,  since  every  thought  and  feeling  is  as  simple 
and  indivisible  as  the  mind  itself;  being,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the 
mind  itself  existing  at  a  certain  moment  in  a  certain  state ;  and  yet,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  very  wonderful  laws,  which  regulate  the  successions  of  our 
mental  phenomena,  the  science  of  mind  is,  in  all  its  most  important  respects, 
a  science  of  analysis,  or  at  least  a  science  which  exhibits  to  our  contempla- 
tion the  same  results  as  if  it  were  strictly  analytical ;  and  we  inquire  into 
the  separate  ideas  or  other  feelings,  involved  in  one  complex  thought  or 
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emotion,  very  nearly  as  we  inquire  into  the  corpuscular  elements,  that  coex- 
ist in  one  seemingly  continuous  mass.  The  nature  of  this  very  wonderful 
application  of  analysis,  or  at  least  of  a  process  which  is  virtually  the  same  as 
analysis,  to  a  substance,  that  is  necessarily  at  all  times  simple  and  indivisible, 
will,  however,  be  better  understood  by  you,  after  we  have  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  other  general  division  of  physical  inquiry,  which  is  still  to  be 
considered  by  us.  I  need  not,  I  hope,  repeat,  after  the  remarks  which  I 
made  in  my  last  Lecture,  that,  in  leading  your  thoughts,  for  so  long  a  time, 
to  the  subject  of  general  science,  I  have  had  constantly  in  view  its  apphca- 
tion  to  the  phenomena  of  our  own  department  of  it,  and  that  we  are  truly 
learning  to  study  mind  with  accuracy,  when  we  are  learning  what  it  is,  which 
is  to  be  studied  in  the  great  system  of  things.  There  can  be  no  question, 
at  least,  that  he  who  has  erroneous  notions  of  the  objects  of  physical  inves- 
tigation in  the  material  universe,  will  be  very  likely  also  to  err,  or  rather 
cannot  fail  to  err,  in  his  notions  of  the  objects  of  physical  investigation,  as  it 
relates  to  mind. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  consider,  what  it  is  which  we  truly  have  in  view,  when 
we  direct  our  inquiry,  not  to  the  mere  composition  of  objects  existing  con- 
tinuously in  space,  but  to  the  succession  of  changes  which  they  exhibit  in 
time, — to  their  susceptibility  of  being  affected  by  other  substances,  or  their 
power  of  affecting  other  substances.  The  inquiry,  Ss  you  must  perceive, 
involves  the  consideration  of  some  words  about  which  a  peculiar  mystery  has 
been  very  generally  supposed  to  hang — causation,  power,  connexion  of  events. 
But  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  what  is  supposed  so  peculiarly  mysterious  in 
them,  is  not  in  the  very  simple  notions  themselves,  but  in  tlie  misconceptions 
of  those  who  have  treated  of  them. 

It  is  not  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former  department  of  physical  investigation, 
the  mere  imperfection  of  our  senses,  that  produces  the  necessity  of  inquiry. 
Matter,  as  existing  in  space,  is  wholly  before  us,  and  all  which  is  necessary 
for  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  in  this  respect,  is  greater  delicacy  of  our  per- 
ceptive organs,  that  we  may  distinguish  every  element  of  the  seemingly 
continuous  mass.  To  know  the  mere  composition  of  a  substance,  is  to  know 
only  what  is  actually  present  at  the  very  moment,  which  we  may  imagine 
senses  of  the  highest  perfection  to  be  capable  of  instantly  pcceiving ;  but 
to  know  all  the  susceptibilities  and  powers  of  a  substance,  the  various  modes 
in  which  it  may  affect  or  be  affected  by  every  other,  is  to  know  it,  not  merely 
as  it  exists  before  us  in  tlie  particular  circumstances  of  any  one  moment,  but 
as  it  might  have  existed,  or  may  exist,  in  all  possible  circumstances  of  com- 
bination,— which  our  senses,  that  are  necessarily  confined  to  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  present  moment,  never  could  teach  us,  even  though  they 
were  able  to  distinguish  every  atom  of  the  mmutest  mass. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  any  thing,  in  the  mere  appearance  of  a  body,  which 
could  enable  us  to  predict  the  changes  that  would  take  place  in  it,  when 
brought  into  every  possible  variety  of  situation,  with  respect  to  other  bodies, 
or  the  changes  which  it  would  then  produce  in  those  other  bodies,  the  two 
views,  into  which  I  have  divided  physical  inquiry,  would  coincide  exactly ; 
so  that  to  know  the  continuous  elements  of  any  substance,  would  be  to  know, 
at  the  same  time,  its  susceptibilities  and  powers.  But  there  is  notiiing,  in 
the  mere  sensible  qualities  of  bodies,  considered  separately,  that  can  give  us 
even  the  slightest  intiraatipn  of  the  changes,  which,  in  new  circumstances  of 
union,  they  might  reciprocally  suffer  or  produce.     Who  could  infer,  from 
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the  similar  appearance  of  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a  lump  of  calcareous  spar^ 
that  the  one  would  be  soluble  in  water,  and  the  other  remain  unmelted  ;  or^ 
from  the  different  aspect  of  gunpowder  and  snow,  tliat  a  spark  would  be 
extinguished,  if  it  fell  upon  the  one,  and,  if  it  fell  upon  the  other,  would 
excite  an  explosion  that  would  be  almost  irresistible  ?  But  for  experience,. 
we  should  be  altogether  incapable  of  predicting  any  such  eiFects,  from  either 
of  the  objects  compared  ;  or,  if  we  did  know,  that  the  peculiar  susceptibility- 
belonged  to  one  of  the  two,  and  not  the  other,  we  might  as  readily  sup- 
pose, that  calcareous  spar  would  melt  in  water  as  sugar,  and  as  readily,  that 
snow  as  that  gunpowder  would  detonate,  by  the  contact  of  a  spark.  It  is 
experience  alone,  which  teaches  us  that  these  effects  ever  take  place,  and 
that  they  take  place,  not  in  all  substances,  but  only  in  some  particular  sub- 
stances. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed  by  many  ingenious  philosophers,  that,  if  we 
were  acquainted  with  what  they  term  the  intimate  structure  of  bodies,  we 
should  then  see,  not  merely  what  corpuscular  changes  take  place  in  them, 
but  why  these  changes  take  place  in  them  ;  and  should  thus  be  able  to  pre- 
dict, before  experience,  the  effects  which  they  would  reciprocally  produce. 
"  I  doubt  not,"  says  Locke,  "  but  if  we  could  discover  the  figure,  size,  tex- 
ture, and  motion  of  the  minute  constituent  parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we 
should  know  without  trial  several  of  their  operations  one  upon  another,  as 
we  do  now  the  properties  of  a  square  or  a  triangle.  Did  we  know  the  me- 
chanical affections  of  the  particles  of  rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium,  and  a  man  ; 
as  a  watchmaker  does  those  of  a  watch,  whereby  it  performs  its  operations, 
and  of  a  file,  which  by  rubbing  on  them  will  altar  the  figure  of  any  of  the 
wheels ;  we  should  be  able  to  tell  before-hand,  that  rhubarb  will  purge, 
hemlock  kill,  and  opium  make  a  man  sleep  ;  as  well  as  a  watchmaker  can, 
that  a  little  piece  of  paper  laid  on  the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  from 
going,  till  it  be  removed  ;  or  that,  some  small  part  of  it  being  rubbed  by  a 
file,  the  machine  would  quite  lose  its  motion,  and  the  watch  go  no  more. 
The  dissolving  of  silver  in  aquafortis,  and  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  vice 
versa,  would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to  know,  than  it  is  to  a  smith 
to  understand  why  xhe  turning  of  one  key  will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the 
turning  of  another.  But  while  we  are  destitute  of  senses  acute  enough  to 
discover  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  the  mecha- 
nical affections,  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  their  properties  and 
ways  of  operation  ;  nor  can  we  be  assured  about  them  any  farther,  than 
some  kw  trials  we  make  are  able  to  reach.  But  whether  they  will  succeed 
again  another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certain  know- 
ledge of  universal  truths  concerning  natural  bodies  :  and  our  reason  carries 
us  herein  very  little  beyond  particular  matter  of  fact. 

"  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  how  far  soever  human  industry 
may  advance  useful  and  experimental  philosophy  in  physical  things,  scienti- 
fical  will  still  be  out  of  our  reach ;  because  we  want  perfect  and  adequate 
ideas  of  those  very  bodies  which  are  nearest  to  us,  and  most  under  our 
command.  Those  which  we  have  ranked  into  classes  under  names,  and  we 
think  ourselves  best  acquainted  with,  we  have  but  very  imperfect  and  incom- 
'^plete  ideas  of.  Distinct  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  bodies  that  fall  under 
the  examination  of  our  senses  perhaps  we  may  have  ;  but  adequate  ideas,  I 
suspect,  we  have  not  of  any  one  among  them.  And  though  the  former  of 
these  will  serve  us  for  common  use  and  discourse,  yet  while  we  want  the 
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latter,  we  are  not  capable  of  scientifical  knowledge  ;  nor  shall  ever  be  able 
to  discover  general,  instructive,  unquestionable  truths  concerning  them. 
Certainty  and  demonstration  are  things  we  must  not,  in  these  matters,  pre- 
tend to.  By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and  smell,  and  other  sensible  qualities, 
we  have  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  sage  and  hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a 
circle  and  triangle ;  but  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  primary  qualities 
of  the  minute  parts  of  either  of  these  plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which  we 
would  apply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  effects  they  will  produce  ;  nor  when 
we  see  those  effects,  can  we  so  much  as  guess,  much  less  know,  their  man- 
ner of  production.  Thus  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  mechanical  affec- 
tions of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  that  are  within  our  view  and  reach,  we 
are  ignorant  of  their  constitutions,  powers,  and  operations  :  and  of  bodies 
more  remote  we  are  yet  more  ignorant,  not  knowing  so  much  as  their  very 
outward  shapes,  or  the  sensible  and  grosser  parts  of  their  constitutions."* 

The  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  of  this  very  eminent  philosopher  consists  I 
partly,  in  the  present  case,  in  a  sort  of  petitio  prindpii,  or,  at  least,  a  false 
assumption  that  is  involved  in  the  very  phrase  mechanical  affections,  and  in 
all  the  mechanical  illustrations  adduced.  If  rhubarb  purge,  and  hemlock 
kill,  by  qualities  that  can  be  said  to  be  mechanical,  and  if  these  qualities  be 
PERMANENT,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  to  know  accurately  the  mechani- 
cal qualities  of  these  substances,  in  relation  to  the  human  body,  would  be 
to  know,  that  rhubarb  must  purge,  and  hemlock  kill,  as  much  as  to  know  the 
mechanism  of  a  watch  would  be  to  know,  that  the  watch  mv^t  stop  if  a  small 
part  of  it  were  rubbed  by  a  file.  But  the  inquiry  is  still  left,  whether  it  be 
thus,  by  the  mere  principles  of  mechanical  action,  that  rhubarb  and  hemlock 
produce  their  peculiar  effects  on  the  animal  system,  and  tliat  silver  is  dis- 
solved in  aquafortis,  and  gold  in  aqua  regia  ;  and,  if  there  be  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  this,  we  must  then  surely  admit  that  the  prophecy 
would  still  be  beyond  our  power,  though  we  were  acquainted  with  "  the 
figure,  size,  texture,  and  motion,  of  the  minute  constituent  parts"  of  the 
different  bodies.  In  the  same  manner,  as,  in  the  mechanical  division  of  a 
substance,  we  must  still  come  to  other  substances  capable  of  further  division, 
so,  though  we  could  reduce  all  the  changes  that  appear  to  be  wrought  in  the 
great  masses  around  us,  to  the  changes  wrought  in  their  minute  parts,  we 
must  still  come  to  certain  ultimate  changes  as  inexplicable  as  those  which  we 
see  at  present.  It  is  as  difficult  to  predict,  without  experience,  the  motion 
of  one  atom  to  or  from  another  atom,  as  the  motion  of  one  mass  of  atoms  to 
or  from  another  mass  of  atoms.  That  the  globe  of  the  earth  should  tend 
towards  the  sun,  which  is  at  so  great  a  distance  from  it,  and  should  tlius  be 
every  moment  arrested  within  that  orbit,  from  which,  if  there  were  no  such 
deflecting  force,  it  would  every  moment  have  a  tendency  to  escape  by  flying 
off  In  a  straight  line,  is,  Indeed,  most  wonderfiil.  But  precisely  the  same 
laws  which  operate  on  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  operate  on  every  parti- 
cle of  which  the  earth  is  composed, — since  the  earth  itself  is  only  these 
separate  particles  under  another  name  ;  and  if  it  be  wonderful  that  all  of 
these  should  have  a  tendency  to  approach  the  sun,  it  must  be  equally  won- 
derful, that  each  minute  constituent  particle  should  tend  individually,  though, 
to  use  Mr.  Locke's  words,  we  were  accurately  acquainted  with  the  "  figure, 
size,  texture,  and  motion  of  each."  The  same  original  mystery  of  gravita- 
tion, then,  would  remain,  though  our  senses  enabled  us  to  discover  every 
•  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  book  iv.  c.  3.  sec.  25,  2G.  j 
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gravitating  particle  in  the  intimate  structure  of  the  gravitating  mass.  By 
knowing  the  intimate  structure  of  bodies,  vi^e  should  indeed  know  what  were 
their  elements  mutually  affected,  but  not  why  these  elements  were  mutually 
affected,  or  were  affected  in  one  way  rather  than  in  another. 

The  chief  error  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  this  respect,  evidently  consisted,  as  I 
have  said,  in  his  assumption  of  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  by  taking  for 
granted,  that  all  the  changes  of  bodies  are  the  effects  of  their  immediate 
contact  and  impulse,  and  of  a  kind,  therefore,  which  may  be  termed  strictly 
mechanical, — an  assumption,  indeed,  which  harmonized  with  the  mathema- 
tical chemistry  and  medicine  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  of  the  just- 
ness of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  the  general  phenomena, 
chemical  and  nervous,  of  which  he  speaks.  If,  instead  of  confining  his 
attention  to  the  action  of  bodies  in  apparent  contact,  he  had  turned  his 
thought  to  the  great  distant  agencies  of  nature  in  the  motions  of  the  planetary 
world,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  he  should  not  have  discovered 
his  mistake.  In  another  of  his  works,  his  Elements  of  JVatural  Philosophy, 
he  has  stated  very  justly,  as  a  consequence  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  that 
if  the  earth  were  the  sole  body  in  the  universe,  and  at  rest,  and  the  moon 
were  suddenly  created  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth  as  at  present,  the 
earth  and  the  moon  would  instantly  begin  to  move  towards  one  another  in  a 
straight  line.  What  knowledge  of  the  "  figure,  size,  and  texture,"  of  the 
particles  of  the  earth  could  have  enabled  its  human  inhabitants  to  predict 
this  instant  change  ?  and  if  the  particles  of  gold  and  aqua  regia,  and  of 
hemlock,  rhubarb,  and  opium,  which,  together  with  all  the  other  particles  of 
our  globe,  would  in  the  case  supposed,  instantly  begin  to  move  towards  the 
moon, — can  thus  attract  and  be  attracted,  in  gravitation,  with  tendencies 
that  are  independent  of  every  mechanical  affection,  what  authority  can  there 
be  for  supposing,  that  the  chemical  and  vital  agencies  of  the  same  particles 
must  be  mechanical,  or  that  the  one  set  of  changes  could  have  been  pre- 
dicted a  priori,  if  the  other  was  confessedly  beyond  the  power  of  philosophic 
divination  ? 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  mechanical  affections  of  matter  themselves, 
though  all  tlie  changes  which  take  place  in  nature  were  truly  reducible  to 
them,  we  should  still  have  ultimately  the  same  difficulty  in  attempting  to 
predict,  without  experience,  the  changes  that  would  ensue  from  them.  The 
mechanical  properties  are  indeed  the  most  familiar  to  our  thought,  because 
they  are  those  which  we  are  constantly  witnessing  in  the  great  displays  of 
human  power  that  are  most  striking  to  our  senses.  The  house,  the  bridge, 
tlie  carriage,  the  vessel,  every  implement  which  we  use,  and  the  whole  wide 
surface  of  the  cultivated  earth,  present  to  us,  as  it  were,  one  universal  trophy 
of  the  victories  of  tlie  great  mechanist,  man.  We  cannot  look  back  to  the 
time  when  we  were  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter;  but 
still  there  was  a  time  when  they  first  became  known  to  us,  and  became 
knovyn  by  experience  of  the  motions  that  resulted  from  them.  What  can 
Ije  simpler  than  the  phenomena  of  impulse  ?  That  a  ball  in  motion,  when 
it  meets  another  at  rest,  should  force  this  to  quit  its  place,  appears  now  to 
be  something  which  it  required  no  skill  or  experience  to  predict ;  and  yet, 
though  our  faculties  were,  in  every  respect,  as  vigorous  as  now, — if  we  could 
imagine  this  most'  common  of  all  phenomena  to  be  wholly  unknown  to  us, — 
what  reason  should  we  be  able  to  discover  in  the  circumstances  that  imme- 
d  ately  precede  the  shock,   for  inferring  the  effect  that  truly  results,  rather 
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than  any  other  effect  whatever  ?  Were  the  laws  of  motion  previously  un- 
known, it  would  be  in  itself  as  presumable,  that  the  moving  ball  should 
simply  stop  when  it  reached  the  other,  or  that  it  should  merely  rebound 
from  it,  as  that  the  quiescent  ball  should  be  forced  by  it  to  quit  its  state  of 
rest,  and  move  forward  in  the  same  direction.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the 
effect  is  different,  but  it  is  because  we  have  witnessed  it  that  we  know  it ; 
not  because  the  laws  of  motion,  or  any  of  the  mechanical  affections  of  matter 
whatever  are  qualities  that  might  be  inferred  independently  of  observation. 

Experience,  then,  is  necessary  in  every  case,  for  discovering  the  mutual 
tendencies  of  the  elemehts  of  bodies,  as  much  as  for  determining  the  reci- 
procal affections  of  the  masses.  But  experience  teaches  us  the  past  only, 
not  the  future,  and  the  object  of  physical  inquiry  is,  not  the  mere  solitary 
fact  of  a  change  which  has  taken  place,  but  the  similar  changes  which  will 
continually  take  place  as  often  as  the  objects  are  again  in  the  same  circum- 
stances,— not  the  phenomena  only,  but  the  powers  by  which  the  phenomena 
are  produced. 

Why  is  it,  then,  we  believe  that  continual  similarity  of  the  future  to  the 
past,  which  constitutes,  or  at  least  is  implied  in,  our  notion  of  power  ?  A 
stone  tends  to  the  earth, — a  stone  will  always  tend  to  the  earth, — are  toot  the 
same  proposition  ;  nor  can  the  Jirst  be  said  to  involve  the  second.  It  is  not 
to  experience,  then,  alone  that  we  must  have  recourse  for  the  origin  of  the 
belief,  but  to  some  other  principle,  which  converts  the  simple  facts  of  expe- 
rience into  a  general  expectation,  or  confidence,  that  is  afterwards  to  be 
physically  the  guide  of  all  our  plans  and  actions. 

This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  experience  itself,  which 
relates  only  to  the  past,  must  be  an  original  principle  of  our  nature.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind  from  which  the  expecta- 
tion arises, — a  tendency  that,  in  every  tiling  which  it  adds  to  the  mere  facts 
of  experience,  may  tiuly  be  termed  instinctive ;  for  though  that  term  is 
,  commonly  supposed  to  imply  something  peculiarly  mysterious,  there  is  no 
more  real  mystery  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  simplest  successions  of  thought, 
which  are  all,  in  like  manner,  the  results  of  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
exist  in  certain  states,  after  existing  in  certain  other  states.  The  belief  is,  a 
state  or  feeling  of  the  mind  as  easily  conceivable  as  any  other  state  of  it, — a 
new  feeling,  arising  in  certain  circumstances  as  uniformly  as  in  certain  other 
circumstances.  There  arise  other  states  or  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  we 
never  consider  as  mysterious  ;  those,  for  example,  which  we  term  the  sensa- 
tions of  sweetness  or  of  sound.  To  have  our  nerves  of  taste  or  hearing 
affected  in  a  certain  manner,  is  not,  indeed,  to  taste  or  to  hear,  but  it  is 
immediately  afterwards  to  have  those  particular  sensations  ;  and  this  merely 
because  the  mind  was  originally  so  constituted,  as  to  exist  directly  in  the  one 
state  after  existing  in  the  other.  To  observe,  in  like  manner,  a  series  of 
antecedents  and  consequents,  is  not,  in  the  very  feeling  of  the  moment,  to 
believe  in  the  future  similarity,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  original  ten- 
dency, it  is  immediately  afterwards  to  believe,  that  the  same  antecedents  will 
invariably  be  followed  by  the  same  consequents.  That  this  belief  of  die 
future  is  a  state  of  mind  very  different  from  the  mere  perception  or  memory 
of  the  past,  from  which  it  flows,  is  indeed  true  ;  but  what  resemblance  has 
sweetness,  as  a  sensation  of  the  mind,  to  the  solution  of  a  few  particles  of 
sugar  on  the  tongue, — or  the  harmonies  of  music,  to  the  vibration  of  parti- 
cles of  air  ''    All  which  we  know,  in  both  cases,  is,  that  these  successions  regu- 
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larly  take  place  ;  and  in  the  regular  successions  of  nature,  which  could  not, 
jn  one  instance  more  than  in  another,  have  been  predicted  without  experi- 
ence, nothing  is  mysterious,  or  every  thing  is  mysterious.  It  is  wonderful, 
indeed, — for  what  is  not  wonderful  ? — that  any  belief  should  arise  as  to  a 
future  which  as  yet  has  no  existence  ;  and  which,  therefore,  cannot,  in  th» 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  be  an  object  of  our  knowledge.  But,  when  we 
consider  Who  it  was  who  formed  us,  it  would,  in  truth,  have  been  more 
wonderful,  if  the  mind  had  been  so  differently  constituted  that  the  belief  had 
not  arisen ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  however  regu- 
larly arranged,  would  have  been  arranged  in  vain,  and  that  Almighty  Being, 
who,  by  enabling  us  to  foresee  the  physical  events  that  are  to  arise,  has  ena- 
bled us  to  provide  for  them,  would  have  left  the  creatures,  for  whom  he 
has  been  so  bounteously  provident,  to  perish,  ignorant  and  irresolute,  amid 
elements  that  seemed  waiting  to  obey  them, — and  victims  of  confusion,  in 
the  very 'midst  of  all  the  harmonies  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  show,  that  the  belief  of  the  similarity 
of  future  sequences  of  events  is  reducible  to  the  influence  of  custom,  without 
the  necessity  of  any  intuitive  expectation ;  but  he  has  completely  failed  in 
the  reasoning  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  this  opinion.  Cus- 
tom may  account  for  the  mere  suggestion  of  one  object  by  another,  as  a  part 
of  a  train  of  images,  but  not  for  that  belief  of  future  realiues,  which  is  a 
very  different  state  of  mind,  and  which,  perhaps,  does  not  follow  every  such 
suggestion,  however  frequent  and  habitual.  The  phenomenon  A,  a  stone 
has  a  thousand  times  fallen  to  the  earth ;  the  phenomenon  B,  a  stone  will 
always,  in  the  same  circumstances,  fall  to  the  earth  ;  are  propositions  that ' 
differ  as  much  as  the  propositions.  A,  a  stone  has  once  fallen  to  the  earth  ; 
B,  a  stone  will  always  fall  to  the  earth.  At  whatever  link  of  the  chain  we 
begin,  we  must  still  meet  with  the  same  difficulty — the  conversion  of  the 
past  into  the  future.  If  it  be  absurd  to  make  this  conversion  at  one  stage 
of  inquiry,  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  make  it  at  any  other  stage  ;  and,  as  far  as 
our  memory  extends,  there  never  was  a  time  at  which  we  did  not  make  the 
instant  conversion, — no  period,  however  early,  at  which  we  were  capable 
of  knowing  that  a  stone  had  fallen,  and  yet  believed  that,  in  exactly  the 
same  circumstances,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  fall  again. 
But  on  this  particular  error  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  very  narrow  outline,  within 
which  the  present  sketch  is  necessarily  bounded,  will  not  permit  me  to 
enlarge.  I  have  examined  it,  at  considerable  length,  in  the  third  edition  of 
the  inquiry  which  I  have  published  on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

It  is  more  immediately  our  present  purpose  to  consider.  What  it  truly  is 
which  is  the  object  of  inquiry,  when  we  examine  the  physical  successions 
of  events,  in  whatever  manner  the  belief  of  their  similarity  of  sequence  may 
have  arisen  ^  Is  it  the  mere  series  of  regular  antecedents  and  consequents 
themselves .''  or.  Is  it  any  thing  more  mysterious,  which  must  be  supposed 
lo  intervene  and  connect  them  by  some  invisible  bondage  ^ 

We  see,  in  nature,  one  event  followed  by  another.  The  fall  of  a  spark 
on  gunpowder,  for  example,  followed  by  the  deflagration  of  the  gunpowder ; 
and,  by  a  peculiar  tendency  of  our  constitution,  which  we  must  take  for 
granted,  whatever  be  our  theory  of  power,  we  believe,  that  as  long  as  all  the 
circumstances  continue  the  same,  the  sequence  of  events  will  continue  the 
same  ;  that  the  deflagration  of  gunpowder,  for  example,  will  be  the  invaria- 
ble consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  spark  on  it  j — in  other  words,  we  believe 
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the  gunpowder  to  be  susceptible  of  deflagration  on  the  application  of  a 
spark, — and  a  spark  to  have  the  power  of  deflagrating  gunpowder. 

There  is  nothing  more,  then,  understood  in  the  trains  of  events,  however 
regular,  than  the  regular  order  of  antecedents  and  consequents  which  com- 
pose the  train ;  and  between  which,  if  any  thing  else  existed,  it  would  itself 
be  a  part  of  the  train.  All  that  we  mean,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance 
a  susceptibility  of  being  affected  by  another  substance,  is,  that  a  certain 
change  will  uniformly  take  place  in  it  when  that  other  is  present ; — all  that 
we  mean,  in  like  manner,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  power  of 
affecting  another  substance,  is,  that,  when  it  is  present  a  certain  change  will 
uniformly  take  place  in  that  other  substance.  Power,  in  short,  is  significant 
not  of  any  thing  different  from  the  invariable  antecedent  itself,  but  of  the 
mere  invariableness  of  the  order  of  its  appearance  in  reference  to  some  inva- 
riable consequent, — the  invariable  antecedent  being  denominated  a  cause, 
the  invariable  consequent  an  effect.  To  say,  that  water  has  the  power  of 
dissolving  salt,  and  to  say,  that  salt  will  always  melt  when  water  is  poured 
upon  it,  are  to  say  precisely  the  same  thing ; — ^there  is  nothing  in  the  one 
proposition,  which  is  not  exactly,  and  to  the  same  extent,  enunciated  in  the 
other. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  very  different  theory  of  causation,  if,  without  taking 
into  account  the  important  circumstance  of  invariableness,  or  the  uniform 
certainty  of  being  at  all  times  followed  by  a  particular  event,  we  were  to 
say,  that  power  is  mere  antecedence ;  for  there  can  be  no  question,  that 
phenomena  precede  other  phenomena,  which  we  never  consider  as  having 
any  permanent  relation  to  them.  They  are  regarded  as  antecedents,  but  not 
invariable  antecedents,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Innumerable 
events  are  constantly  taking  place  together  in  the  immense  system  of  the 
universe.  There  must,  therefore,  always  be  innumerable  coexisting  series^i 
the  parts  of  each  of  which,  though  permanently  related  to  each  other, 
may  have  no  permanent  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  other  series ;  and 
one  event  of  one  series  may  thus  precede,  not  its  own  effect  merely; 
which  is  to  be  its  constant  and  uniform  attendant,  in  all  similar  circum- 
stances, but  the  events  also  of  other  coexisting  series,  which  may  never  occur 
with  it  again  at  the  same  moment.  There  is  no  superstition  in  believing 
that  an  eclipse  may  be  followed  by  a  pestilence,  or  an  unpleasant  dream  by 
some  unforeseen  calamity  of  the  day,  though  there  be  much  superstition  in 
believing,  that  these  antecedents  and  consequents  had  any  permanent  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  In  ordinary  and  familiar  cases,  at  least,  every  one  knows 
sufficiently  the  distinction  of  what  is  thus  casual  only,  and  what  is  invariable 
in  the  order  of  nature.  Yet  it  is  only  by  losing  all  sight  of  a  distinction  so 
very  obvious,  and  confounding  invariable  with  casual  consequences,  that  Dr. 
Reid,  and  other  eminent  philosophers,  have  been  led  into  much  laborious 
argumentation,  in  the  confidence  of  confuting  one  of  the  simplest  and  justest 
of  metaphysical  opinions.  To  prove  that  power  is  more  than  invariable  an- 
tecedence, they  prove  that  it  is  more  than  casual  antecedence,  and  that 
events  do  not  follow  each  other,  loosely  and  confusedly ;  as  if  antecedents 
could  be  invariable,  which  had  not  consequents  as  invariable,  or,  as  if  an 
uniform  series  were  not  merely  another  name  for  a  number  of  uniform  ante- 
cedents and  consequents.  A  cause  is,  perhaps,  not  that  which  has  merely 
once  preceded  an  event ;  but  we  give  the  name  to  that  which  has  always 
been  followed  by  a  certain  event,  is  followed  by  a  certain  event,  and  accord- 
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ing  to  our  belief,  loill  continue  to  be  in  future  followed  by  that  eyenty  as  its 
immediate  consequent ;  and  causation,  power,  or  any  other  synonymous 
words  which  we  may  use,  express  nothing  more  than  this  permanent  relation 
of  that  which  has  preceded  to  that  which  has  followed.  If  this  invariable- 
ness  of  succession,  past,  present,  and  future,  be  not  that  which  constitutes 
one  event  the  effect  of  another,  Dr.  Reid,  at  least,  has  not  pointed  out  any 
additional  circumstance  which  we  must  combine  with  it,  in  our  definition  of 
an  effect,  though  he  has  shown  indeed,  with  most  abundant  evidence,  if  any 
evidence  at  all  were  necessary,  that  the  antecedents  and  consequents  are  not 
the  same  ;  that  we  use  active  and  passive  verbs,  in  different  senses,  apply- 
ing, as  might  well  be  supposed,  the  one  to  the  antecedent,  the  other  to  the 
consequent ;  that  we  speak  of  effects  and  causes  as  if  truly  different,  since 
it  is  unquestionably  not  the  same  thing  io  follow  uniformly  a  certain  change, 
and  to  precede  uniformly  a  certain  change,  and  that  we  never  think  of  giving 
those  names  where  we  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  some  permanent  rela- 
tion.' But,  though  these  distinctions  might  be  allowed  to  have  irresistible 
weight,  in  opposition  to  the  scepticism,  if  such  extravagant  scepticism  there 
ever  were,  which  affirmed  the  sequences  of  events  to  be  altogether  casual 
and  irregular,  they  are  surely  of  no  weight  against  that  simple  definition  of 
power,  which  affirms  it  to  consist  in  the  probability  of  the  invariable  sequence 
of  some  event  as  its  immediate  consequent ;  since  this  very  regularity  of 
the  sequences,  which  is  supposed  by  the  definition,  must,  of  itself,  have  given 
occasion  to  all  those  distinctions  of  thought  and  language  which  Dr.  Reid 
has  adduced. 

That  one  event  should  invariably  be  followed  by  another  event,  is  indeed, 
it  will  be  allowed,  as  every  thing  in  nature  is,  most  wonderful,  and  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  the  infinite  source  of  every  thing  wonderful  and  sublime  ; 
the  will  of  that  divine  Being,  who  gave  the  universe  its  laws,  and  who 
formed  these  with  a  most  beneficent  arrangement  for  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  who,  without  a  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  these  laws,  to  direct 
their  conduct,  could  not  have  known  how  to  preserve  even  their  animal  ex- 
istence. But  the  uniformity  of  succession  is  surely  not  rendered  less  won- 
derful, by  a  mere  change  of  name.  It  is  the  same  unaltered  wonder  still, 
when  we  ascribe  the  term  power  to  the  prior  of  two  events,  as  when  we 
ascribe  to  it  the  exactly  synonymous  phrase  invariableness  of  antecedence  ; 
each  of  these  terms  implying  nothing  more  than  that  the  one  event  cannot 
take  place  without  being  immediately  followed  by  the  other.  The  perma- 
nence and  uniformity  of  the  relation  are  the  essential  circumstances.  To 
be  that  which  cannot  exist,  without  being  instantly  followed  by  a  certain 
event,  is  to  be  the  cause  of  the  event,  as  a  correlative  effect.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  believe,  that  the  invariable  antecedent  is  any  thing  but  the 
cause,  or  the  cause  any  thing  but  the  invariable  antecedent ;  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  believe  that  homo  is  the  Latin  syiionyme  of  man,  and  yet  that 
man  is  not  the  English  synonyme  of  homo. 

To  know  the  powers  of  nature,  is,  then,  nothing  more  than  to  know  what 
antecedents  are  and  will  be  invariably  followed  by  what  consequents  ;  for 
this  invariableness,  and  not  any  distinct  existence,  is  all  which  the  shorter 
term  power,  in  any  case,  expresses ;  and  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  true 
object  of  physical  inquiry,  in  that  second  point  of  view,  in  w^hich  we  have 
{  considered  it,  as  directed  to  the  successions  of  events. 

Whenever,  therefore,   the  question  is  put,  as  to  any  object,  What  is  it  ^ 
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there  are  two  answers,  and  only  two  answers,  that  can  be  given  with  nfean- 
ing.  We  may  regard  it  as  it  exists  in  space,  and  state  the  elements  that 
coexist  in  it,  or  rather  that  constitute  it ;  or  we  may  regard  it,  as  it  exists  in 
iime,  and  state,  in  all  the  series  of  changes,  of  which  it  forms  an  invariable 
part,  the  objects  to  which  it  is  related  as  antecedent  or  consequent. 

To  combine  these  two  views  of  nature,  as  it  exists  in  space  and  time,  and 
to  know,  with  perfect  accuracy,  every  element  of  every  aggregate,  and  every 
series  of  changes,  of  which  each  forms,  or  can  form,  a  part,  would  be  to 
know  every  thing  which  can  be  physically  known  of  the  universe.  To  ex- 
tend our  mere  physical  inquiry  still  farther  into  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
after  this  perfect  knowledge,  would  be  to  suppose  erroneously,  that  in  the 
compounds  before  us,  of  which  we  know  every  element,  there  is  some  ele- 
ment, not  yet  discovered,  or,  in  the  well-known  successions  of  events,  some 
antecedent  or  consequent  as  yet  unobserved  ;  or  it  would  be  to  inquire 
without  any  real  object  of  inquiry, — a  sort  of  investigation,  which,  for  two 
thousand  years,  was  almost  the  sole  employment  of  the  subtile  and  the  studi- 
ous, and  which  is  far  from  having  perished,  with  those  venerable  follies  of  the 
schools,  at  which  we  know  so  well  how  to  smile,  even  while  we  are  imitating 
them,  perhaps,  with  similar  errors  of  our  own.  I  cannot  but  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that,  on  this  very  subject  of  the  connexion  of  events,  the  prevalent 
notions  and  doctrines,  even  of  very  eminent  philosophers,  are  not  far  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  verbal  complexity  of  the  four  causes  of  which  Aristotle 
treats,  the  material,  the  formal,  the  effi<:ient  and  the  Jinal ;  or  Plato's  five 
causes,  which  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  briefly  defines  the  id  ex  quo, 
the  id  a  quo,  the  id  quo,  the  id  ad  quod,  and  the  id  propter  quod,*  and 
though  tliere  were  no  other  evidence  than  this  one  subject  affords,  it  wouM 
still,  I  fear,  prove  sufficiently,  that,  with  all  our  manifest  improvements  in 
our  plans  of  philosophical  investigation,  and  all  die  splendid  discoveries  to 
which  these  improvements  have  led,  we  have  not  wholly  lost  that  great  art, 
which,  for  so  long  a  time,  supplied  the  place  of  the  whole  art  of  philoso- 
phizing— the  art  of  inquiring  assiduously,  without  knowing  what  we  are  in- 
quiring about. 

It  is  an  art,  indeed,  which,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose,  will 
accompany  philosophy,  though  always,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  less  and  less 
proportion,  during  the  whole  course  of  its  progress.  There  will  for  ever  be 
points,  on  which  those  will  reason  ill,  who  may  yet  reason,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  on  other  matters.  With  all  those  sublime  discoveries  of  modern 
times,  which  do  us  so  much  honour,  and  with  that  improved  art  of  discovery, 
which  is  still  more  valuable  to  us  than  the  discoveries  produced  by  it,  we 
must  not  flatter  ourselves  with  exemption  from  the  errors  of  darker  ages — 
of  ages  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of  dark,  but  to  which  we  perhaps  give 
tlie  name,  with  more  readiness,  because  it  seems  to  imply,  that  our  own  is 
an  age  of  light.  Our  real  comfort,  in  comparing  ourselves  with  the  irrefra- 
gable and  subtile  doctors  of  other  times,  is  not  that  we  do  not  sometimes 
reason  as  indefatigably  ill  as  they,  and  without  knowing  what  we  are  truly 
reasoning  about,  but  that  we  do  this  much  less  frequently,  and  are  continu- 
ally lessening  the  number  of  cases,  in  which  we  reason  as  ill,  and  increasing, 
in  proportion,  the  number  of  cases,  in  which  we  reason  better,  and  do  truly 
know,  what  objects  we  are  seeking. 

Of  all  the  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  of  importance,  that  the  mind 
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sliould  have  precise  notions  of  its  objects  of  inquiry,  the  most  important  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  subject  at  present  considered  by  us ;  because  the 
nature  of  power,  in  the  relation  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  of 
events,  as  reciprocally  effects  and  causes,  must  enter,  in  a  great  measure, 
into  every  inquiry  which  we  are  capable  of  making,  as  to  the  successive 
phenomena,  eitherof  matter  or  of  mind.  It  is  of  so  much  importance,  therefore, 
to  our  future  inquiries,  that  you  should  know  what  this  universal  and  para- 
mount relation  is,  that  1  have  dwelt  on  it  at  a  length  which  I  fear  must  have 
already  exhausted  your  patience  ;  since  it  is  a  discussion,  I  must  confess, 
which  requires  considerable  effort  of  attention ;  and  which  has  nothing,  I 
must  also  confess,  to  recommend  it,  but  its  dry  utility.  I  trust,  however, 
that  you  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  science,  not  to  know, 
that  it  is  its  utility  which  is  its  primary  recommendation ;  and  that  you  are 
too  desirous  of  advancing  in  it,  not  to  disregard  the  occasional  ruggedness 
of  a  road,  which  is  far  from  being  always  rugged.  It  may  be  allowed  to 
him,  who  walks  only  for  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  to  turn  away  from  every 
path,  in  which  he  has  not  flowers  and  verdure  beneath  his  feet,  and  beauty 
wherever  he  looks  around.  But  what  should  we  have  thought  of  the  com- 
petitor of  the  Olympic  course,  whose  object  was  the  glory  of  a  prize,  con- 
tested by  the  proudest  of  his  contemporary  heroes,  if,  with  that  illustrious 
reward  before  him, — with  strength  and  agility  that  might  ensure  him  the 
possession  of  it, — and  with  all  the  assembled  multitudes  of  Greece  to  witness 
his  triumph,  he  had  turned  away  from  the  contest,  and  the  victory,  because 
he  was  not  to  tread  on  softness,  and  to  be  refreshed  with  fragrance,  as  he 
moved  along  !  In  that  knowledge  which  awaits  your  studies,  in  the  various 
sciences  to  which  your  attention  may  be  turned,  you  have  a  much  nobler 
prize  before  you  j  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  forth  occasion- 
ally all  the  vigour  of  your  attention,  at  the  risk  of  a  little  temporary  fatigue, 
as  often  as  it  shall  appear  to  me,  that,  by  exciting  you  to  more  than  ordinary 
intellectual  activity,  I  can  facilitate  your  acquisition  of  a  reward,  which  the 
lisdess  exertions  of  the  indolent  never  can  obtain,  and  which  is  as  truly  the 
prize  of  strenuous  effort,  as  the  palms  of  the  circus  or  the  course. 


LECTURE  VII. 

ON  POWER,  CAUSE,  AND  EFFECT. 

My  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  chiefly  employed  in  examining  what  it 
t»,  which  is  the  real  object  of  inquiry,  when  we  consider  the  phenomena  of 
nature  as  successive  ;  and  we  found,  that,  by  an  original  principle  of  our 
constitution,  we  are  led,  from  the  mere  observation  of  change,  to  believe, 
that,  when  similar  circumstances  recur,  the  changes,  which  we  observed, 
will  also  recur  in  the  same  order, — ^that  there  is  hence  conceived  by  us  to 
be  a  permanent  relation  of  one  event,  as  invariably  antecedent,  to  another 
event,  as  invariably  consequent, — and  that  this  permanent  relation  is  all 
which  constitutes  jJ0t(7er.  It  is  a  word,  indeed,  of  much  seeming  mystery  ; 
bat  all  which  is  supposed  to  be  mysterious  and  perplexing  in  it  vanishes. 
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when  it  is  regarded  in  its  true  light  as  only  a  short  general  term,  expressive 
of  invariable  antecedence,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that,  which  cannot  exist  in 
certain  circumstances,  without  being  immediately  followed  by  a  certain  defi- 
nite event,  which  we  denominate  an  effect,  in  reference  to  the  antecedent, 
which  we  denominate  a  cause.  To  express,  shortly,  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  only  intelligible  meaning  of  the  three  most  important  words  in  physics,  i 
immediate  invariable  antecedence  \s  power, — the  immediate  invariable  ante- 
cedent, in  any  sequence,  is  a  cause, — the  immediate  invariable  consequent  isj 
the  correlative  effect. 

The  object  of  philosophic  inquiry,  then,  in  that  second  department  of  it, 
which  we  considered  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  successive, 
we  have  found  not  to  be  any  thing  different  from  the  phenomena  themselves, 
but  to  be  those  very  phenomena,  as  preceding  or  following,  in  certain  regu- 
lar series.     Power  is  not  any  thing  that  can  exist  separately  from  a  substance,! 
but  is  merely  the  substance  itself,  considered  in  relation  to  another  sub- 
stance,— in  the  same  manner,  as  what  we  denominate  ybrm,  is  not  any  thing 
separate  from  the  elementary  atoms  of  a  mass,  but  is  merely  the  relation  of 
a  number  of  atoms,  as  coexisting  in  apparent  contact.     The  sculptor,  at  every 
stroke  of  his  chisel,  alters  the  form  of  the  block  of  marble  on  which  he 
works,  not  by  communicating  to  it  any  new  qualities,  but  merely  by  separat-  ? 
ing  from  it  a  number  of  the  corpuscles,  which  were  formerly  included  by] 
us  in  our  conception  of  the  continuous  whole ;  and  when  he  has  given  the 
last  delicate  touches  that  finish  the  Jupiter,  or  the  Venus,  or  Apollo,  the' 
divine  form  which  we  admire,  as  if  it  had  assumed  a  new  existence  beneatli 
the  artist's  hand,  is  still  in  itself  unaltered, — the  same  quiescent  mass,  tliat 
slumbered  for  ages  in  the  quarry  of  which  it  was  a  part.  \ 

Quale  fuscae  marmor  in  Africae  ' 

Solo  recistim,  sumere  idoncum 

Quoscunque  vultus,  seu  Diana 

Scu  Cythertea  magis  placebit ; 
Informis,  ater,  sub  pedibus  jacet 
Donee  politus  Phidiaca  manu 

Formosa  tandem  destinatsB  > 

Induitur  lapis  ora  divte.  j 

Jam,  jamque  poni  duritiem  placens, 
Et  nunc  ocelli,  et  gratia  mollium 

Spirat  gcnarum,  nunc  iabella  et 

Per  niveum  coma  sparsa  collum. 

The  form  of  bodies  is  the  relation  of  their  elements  to  each  otlier  in 
space, — the  poicer  of  bodies  is  their  relation  to  each  other  in  time  ;  and  both 
form  and  power,  if  considered  separately  from  the  number  of  elementary 
corpuscles,  and  from  the  changes  that  arise  successively,  are  equally  abstrac- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more.  In  a  former  Lecture,  I  alluded  to  the 
influence  of  errors  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  abstraction,  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  that  retard  the  progress  of  philosophy.  We  give  a  name 
to  some  common  quality  of  many  substances ;  and  we  then  suppose,  tliat 
there  is  in  it  something  real,  because  we  have  given  it  a  name,  and  strive  to 
discover,  what  that  is  in  itself,  which,  in  itself,  has  no  existence.  The  ex- 
ample, which  I  used  at  that  time,  was  the  very  striking  one,  of  the  genera, 
and  species,  and  the  whole  classes  of  ascending  and  descending  universals 
of  the  schools.  I  might  have  found  an  example,  as  striking,  in  those  ab- 
itxactions  of  form  and  power,  which  we  are  now  considering, — abstractions, 
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that  have  exercised  an  influence  on  philosophy,  as  injurious  as  the  whole 
series  of  universals  in  Porphyry's  memorable  tree,  and  one  of  which,  at  least, 
still  continues  to  exercise  the  same  injurious  influence,  when  the  tree  of  Por- 
phyry has  been  long  disregarded,  and  almost  forgotten. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  form^  which  all  now  readily  allow  to  be  a 
mere  abstraction  of  the  mind,  when  considered  separately  from  the  figured 
substance,  was  regarded  as  something  equally  real  with  matter  itself;  and 
indeed,  matter,  which  was  supposed  to  derive  Worn  form  all  its  qualities,  was 
rather  the  less  important  of  the  two.  Of  substantial  forms,  however,  long  so 
omnipotent,  we  now  hear  only  in  those  works  which  record  the  errors  of 
other  ages,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  fallible  being,  man,  or  in  those 
higher  works  of  playful  ridicule,  which  convert  our  very  follies  into  a  source 
of  amusement,  and  find  abundant  materials,  therefore,  in  what  was  once  the 
wisdom  of  the  past.  Crambe,  the  young  companion  of  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
we  are  told,  "  regretted  extremely,  that  substantial  forms,  a  race  of  harmless 
beings,  which  had  lasted  for  many  years,  and  afforded  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence to  many  poor  philosophers,  should  be  now  hunted  down  like  so  many 
wolves,  without  the  possibility  of  a  retreat.  He  considered  that  it  had  gone 
much  harder  with  them,  than  with  essences,  which  had  retired  from  the 
schools,  into  the  apothecaries'  shops,  where  some  of  them  had  been  ad- 
vanced into  the  degree  of  quintessences.  He  thought  there  should  be  a 
retreat  for  poor  substantial  forms  among  the  gentlemen  ushers  at  court, 
and  that  there  are  indeed  substantial  forms,  such  vls  forms  of  Prayer  and 
forms  of  Government,  without  which  the  things  themselves  could  never  long 
subsist."* 

The  subject  of  this  pleasantry  is,  indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  so  absurd  in 
itself,  as  scarcely  to  require  the  aid  of  wit,  to  render  it  ridiculous  ;  and  yet) 
this  more  than  poetic  personification  of  the  mere  figure  of  a  body,  as  itseM^ 
'a  separate  unity,  which  appears  to  us  too  absurd  almost  to  be  feigned  as  »«' 
object  of  philosophic  belief,  even  to  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Crambe,  was 
what,  for  age  after  age,  seemed  to  the  most  intelligent  philosophers  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe  ;  and  substantial  forms, 
far  from  needing  a  retreat  among  gentlemen  ushers  at  court,  had  their 
place  of  highest  honours  amid  doctors  and  disputants,  in  every  school  and 
college,  where,  though  they  certainly  could  not  give  science,  they  at  least 
served  the  temporary  purpose  of  rendering  the  want  of  it  unfelt,  and  of  giv- 
ing all  the  dignity  which  science  itself  could  have  bestowed. 

The  vague  and  obscure  notions,  ai  present  attached  to  the  words  power, 
cause,  effect,  appear  to  me  very  analogous  to  the  notions  of  the  Peripatetics, 
and  indeed,  of  the  greater  number  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  with  respect 
to  form  ;  and,  I  trust  that  as  we  have  now  universally  learned  to  consider 
form,  as  nothing  in  itself,  but  only  as  the  relation  of  bodies  coexisting  imme- 
diately in  space,  so  power  will  at  length  be  as  universally  considered  as  only 
the  relation  which  substances  bear  to  each  other  in  time,  according  as  their 
piienomena  are  immediately  successive  ;  the  invariable  antecedent  being  the 
cause,  the  invariable  consequent  the  efiect ;  and  the  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent being  all  that  are  present  in  any  phenomenon.  There  are,  in  nature, 
only  substances ;  and  all  the  substances  in  nature,  are  every  thing  that  truly 
exists  in  nature.  There  is,  therefore,  no  additional  power,  separate,  or  dif- 
ferent from  the  antecedent  itself,  more  than  there  is  form,  separate  or  differ- 
•  Mart.  Scrib.  c.  7.— Pope's  Works,  Ed.  1757,  v.  vii.  p.  53,,  59. 
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ent  from  the  figured  mass,  or  any  other  quality,  without  a  substance.  In 
the  beautiful  experiment  of  the  prismatic  decomposition  of  light,  for  example, 
the  refracting  power  of  the  prism  is  not  any  thing  separate  or  separable  from 
it,  more  than  its  weight  or  transparency  of  colour.  There  are  not  a  prism 
and  transparency,  but  there  is  a  prism  giving  passage  to  light.  In  like  man- 
ner, there  are  not  a  prism,  and  refracting  power,  and  coloured  rays,  but 
there  are  a  prism  and  rays  of  various  colours,  which  we  have  perceived  to 
be  deflected  variously  from  their  original  line  of  direction,  when  they  ap- 
proach and  quit  the  lens,  and  which  we  believe,  will,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, continually  exhibit  the  same  tendency. 

It  is  the  mere  regularity  of  the  successions  of  events,  not  any  additional 
and  more  mysterious  circumstance,  which  power  may  be  supposed  to  denote, 
that  gives  the  whole  value  to  our  physical  knowledge.  It  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  know,  what  antecedents  truly  precede  what  consequents ;  since  we 
can  thus  provide  for  that  future,  which  we  are  hence  enabled  to  foresee,  and 
can,  in  a  great  measure,  modify,  and  almost  create,  the  future  to  ourselves, 
by  arranging  the  objects  over  which  we  have  command,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  form  with  them  the  antecedents,  which  we  know  to  be  invariably  followed  by 
the  consequents  desired  by  us.  It  is  thus  we  are  able  to  exercise  that  com- 
rmand  over  nature,  which  He,  who  is  its  only  real  Sovereign,  has  designed, 
jn  the  magnificence  of  His  bounty,  to  confer  on  us,  together  with  the  still 
•greater  privilege  of  knowing  that  Omnipotence  to  which  all  our  delegated 
^empire  is  so  humbly  subordinate.  It  is  a  command  which  can  be  exercised 
by  us,  only  as  beings,  who,  according  to  one  of  the  definitions  that  have 
been  given  of  man,  look  both  before  and  behind;  or,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  ? 
who  join  and  connect  the  future  with  the  present,  seeing  things,  not  in  their 
progress  merely,  but  in  the  circumstances  that  precede  them,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  follow  them,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  provide  and  arrange 
whatever  is  necessary  for  that  life,  of  which  the  whole  course  lies  open 
before  us.  "  Homo  autem  (quod  rationis  est  particeps,  per  quam  conse- 
quentia  cernit,  causas  rerum  videt,  earumque  progressus  et  quasi  antecessio- 
nes  non  ignorat,  similitudines  comparat,  et  rebus  prassentibus  adjungit  atque 
annectit  futuras)  facile  totius  vitae  cursum  videt,  ad  eamque  degendara  prae- 
parat  res  necessarias."* 

That  power  is  nothing  more  than  the  relation  of  one  object  or  event  as 
antecedent  to  another  object  or  event,  though  its  immediate  and  invariable 
consequent,  may,  perhaps,  from  the  influence  of  former  habits  of  thought, 
or  rather,  of  former  abuse  of  language,  at  first  appear  to  you  an  unwarranta 
ble  simplification ;  for  though  you  may  never  have  clearly  conceived,  in 
power,  any  thing  more  than  the  immediate  sequence  of  a  certain  change  or 
event,  as  its  uniform  attendant,  the  mere  habit  of  attaching  to  it  many  phrases 
of  mystery,  may,  very  naturally,  lead  you  to  conceive,  that,  in  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  these  phrases,  there  must  be  something  peculiarly  mysterious 
But  the  longer  you  attend  to  the  notion,  the  more  clearly  will  you  perceive, 
that  all  which  you  have  ever  understood  in  it,  is  the  immediate  sequence  of 
some  change  with  the  certainty  of  the  future  recurrence  of  this  effect,  as 
•often  as  the  antecedent  itself  may  recur  in  similar  circumstances.  To  take 
an  example,  which  I  have  already  repeatedly  employed,  when  a  spark  falls 
upon  gunpowder,  and  kindles  it  into  explosion,  every  one  ascribes  to  the  spark 
the  power  of  kindling  the  inflammable  mass.     But  let  any  one  ask  himself, 

*  Cicero  de  Officiis,  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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,vhat  it  is  which  he  means  by  the  term,  and,  without  contenting  himself  with 
a  few  phrases  that  signify  nothing,  reflect,  before  he  give  his  answer,  and  he 
will  find,  that  he  means  nothing  more  than  that,  in  all  similar  circumstances, 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder  will  be  the  immediate  and  uniform  consequence 
of  the  application  of  a  spark.  To  take  an  example  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  own  science,  we  all  know,  that  as  soon  as  any  one,  in  the 
usual  circumstances  of  health  and  freedom,  wills  to  move  his  arm,  the  motion 
of  his  arm  follows ;  and  we  all  believe,  that,  in  the  same  circumstance  of 
health,  and  in  the  same  freedom  from  external  restraint,  the  same  will  to 
move  the  arm  will  be  constantly  followed  by  the  same  motion.  If  we  knew 
and  believed  nothing  more  than  that  this  motion  of  the  arm  would  uniformly 
follow  the  will  to  move  it,  would  our  knowledge  of  this  particular  phenome- 
non be  less  perfect,  than  at  present,  and  should  we  learn  any  thing  new,  by 
being  told,  that  the  will  would  not  merely  be  invariably  followed  by  the 
motion  of  the  arm,  but  that  the  will  would  also  have  the  power  of  moving 
the  arm  ;  or  would  not  the  power  of  moving  the  arm  be  precisely  the  same 
thing,  as  the  invariable  sequence  of  the  motion  of  the  arm,  when  the  will 
was  immediately  antecedent  ? 

This  test  of  identity,  as  I  have  said  in  my  Essay  on  the  subject,  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  most  accurate  one.  When  a  proposition  is  true,  and  yet 
communicates  no  additional  information,  it  must  be  of  exactly  the  same 
import,  as  some  other  proposition,  formerly  understood  and  adi\iitted.  Let 
us  suppose  ourselves,  then,  to  know  all  the  antecedents  and  consequents  in 
nature,  and  to  believe,  not  merely  that  they  have  once  or  repeatedly  existed 
in  succession,  but  that  they  have  uniformly  done  so,  and  will  continue  for  ever 
to  recur  in  similar  series,  so  that,  but  for  tlie  intervention  of  the  Divine  will, 
which  would  be  itself,  in  that  case,  a  new  antecedent,  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  one  of  the  antecedents  to  exist  again,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, v/ithout  being  instantly  followed  by  its  original  consequent.  If  an 
effect  be  something  more  than  what  invariably  follows  a  particular  antece- 
dent, we  might,  on  the  present  supposition,  know  every  invariable  consequent 
of  every  antecedent,  so  as  to  be  able  to  predict,  in  their  minutest  circum- 
stance, what  events  would  for  ever  follow  every  other  event,  and  yet  have  no 
conception  of  power  or  causation.  We  might  know,  that  the  flame  of  a' 
candle,  if  we  hold  our  hand  over  it,  would  be  instantly  followed  by  pain  and 
burning  of  the  hand, — that,  if  we  ate  or  drank  a  certain  quantity,  our  hunger 
and  thirst  would  cease  : — we  might  even  build  houses  for  shelter,  sow  and 
plant  for  sustenance,  form  legislative  enactments  for  the  prevention  or  pu- 
nishment of  vice,  and  bestow  rewards  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue ; — m 
short,  we  might  do,  as  individuals  and  citizens,  whatever  we  do  at  this 
moment,  and  with  exactly  the  same  views,  and  yet,  (on  the  supposition  that 
power  is  something  different  from  that  invariable  antecedent  which  alone  we 
are  supposed  to  know,)  we  might,  with  all  this  unerring  knowledge  of  the 
future,  and  undoubting  confidence  in  the  results  which  it  was  to  present, 
have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  power  in  nature,  or  of  a  single  cause  or  effect. 
To  him  who  had  previously  kindled  a  fire,  and  placed  on  it  a  vessel  full  of 
water,  with  the  certainty  that  the  water,  in  that  situation,  would  speedily 
become  hot,  what  additional  information  would  be  given,  by  telling  him  that 
the  fire  had  the  power  of  boiling  water,  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  boiling, 
and  the  boiling  its  effect  ?  And,  if  no  additional  information  would  in  this 
case  be  given,   then,  according  to  the  test  of  this  identity  of  propositions, 
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before  stated,  to  know  events  as  invariably  antecedent  and  consequent,  is  to 
know  them  as  causes  and  effects ;  and  to  know  all  the  powers  of  every  sub- 
stance therefore,  would  be  only  to  know  what  changes  or  events  would,  m 
all  possible  circumstances,  ensue,  when  preceded  by  certain  other  changes 
or  events.  It  is  only  by  confounding  casual  with  uniform  and  invariable 
antecedence,  that  power  can  be  conceived  to  be  something  different  from 
antecedence.  It  certainly  is  something  very  different  from  the  priority  of  a 
single  moment ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  conception  of  it  whatever, 
except  merely  as  that  which  is  constantly  followed  by  a  certain  effect. 

Such  is  the  simple,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  only  intelligible  view  of 
power,  as  discoverable  in  the  successive  phenomena  of  nature.  Arid  yet, 
how  different  from  this  simple  view  is  the  common,  or,  I  may  almost  say,  the 
universal  notion  of  the  agencies,  which  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the 
phenomena  that  are  the  objects  of  philosophic  inquiry.  It  is  the  detection 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  to  which  such  inquiry  is  supposed  to  lead, — but  not 
of  powers,  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  that  phrase  is  intelligible,  as  signifying 
the  objects  themselves  which  uniformly  precede  certain  changes.  The 
powers  which  our  investigation  is  to  detect,  or  which,  at  least,  in  all  the 
phenomena  that  come  under  our  observation,  we  are  to  consider  as  the 
sole  efficient,  though  invisible  producers  of  them,  are  conceived  by  us  to  be 
something  far  more  mysterious, — something  that  is  no  part  of  the  antece- 
dent, and  yet  is  a  part  of  it, — or  that  intervenes  between  each  antecedent 
and  consequent,  without  being  itself  any  thing  intermediate, — as  if  it  were 
possible  that  any  thing  could  intervene  in  a  series,  without  instantly  becom- 
ing itself  a  part  of  the  series, — a  new  link  in  the  lengthened  chain, — the 
consequent  of  the  former  antecedent,  and  the  antecedent  of  the  latter 
consequent. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  appears  so  very  obvious  a  truth,  that  the  substances 
which  exist  in  nature — the  world,  its  living  hihabitants,  and  the  adorable 
Being  who  created  them, — are  all  the  real  existences  in  nature,  and  that,  in 
the  various  changes  which  occur,  therefore,  there  can  as  little  be  any  powers 
or  susceptibilities  different  from  the  antecedents  and  consequents  themselves, 
as  there  can  be  forms  different  from  the  co-existing  particles  which  constitute 
them, — that  to  labour  thus  to  impress  this  truth  upon  your  minds,  seems  to 
me  almost  like  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  a  self-evident  proposition.  An 
illusion,  however,  so  universal,  as  that  which  supposes  the  powers  of  nature 
to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  series  of  antecedents  themselves,  is  not 
rashly,  or  without  very  full  inquiry,  to  be  considered  as  an  illusion  ;  and,  at  1 
any  rate,  in  the  case  of  a  mistake,  so  prevalent  and  so  important  in  its  con- 
sequences, it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  that 
appear  most  probable  to  have  led  to  it.  Indeed  the  more  false,  and  the 
more  obviously  false  the  illusion  is,  the  more  must  it  deserve  our  inquiry, 
what  those  circumstances  have  been  which  have  so  long  obtained  for  it  the 
assent,  not  of  common  understanding  merely,  but  of  the  quicksighted  and  the 
subtile.  For  a  full  view  of  my  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  work  which  I  have  published  on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect ;  and 
the  short  abstract  of  them  which  I  now  offev,  as  it  would  be  superfluous  for 
those  who  have  read  and  understood  that  work,  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  those 
wlio  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  volume  itself. 

One  source  of  the  general  fallacy  unquestionably  is  that  influence  of  ab- 
atracdon,  to  which  i  before  alluded,  as  aided,  and  in  a  great  measure  per- 
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petuated,  by  the  use  of  language,  and  the  common  unavoidable  modes  of 
grammatical  construction.  We  speak  of  the  powers  of  a  substance,  of  sub- 
stances that  have  certain  power — of  the  figure  of  a  body,  or  of  bodies  that 
have  a  certain  figure,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  speak  of  the  students  of  a 
university,  or  of  a  house  that  has  a  great  number  of  lodgers ;  and  we  thus 
learn  to  consider  the  power,  which  a  substance  possesses,  as  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  substance  itself,  inherent  in  it  indeed,  but  inherent,  as  some- 
thing that  may  yet  subsist  separately.  In  the  ancient  philosophy,  this  error 
Extended  to  the  notions  both  of  form  and  power.  In  the  case  of  form, 
however,  we  have  seen,  that  the  illusion,  though  it  lasted  for  many  ages,  did 
at  length  cease,  and  that  no  one  nOw  regards  the  Jigure  of  a  body,  as  any 
thing  but  the  body  itself.  It  is  probable  that  the  illusion,  with  respect  to 
power,  as  something  different  from  the  substance  that  is  said  to  possess  it, 
would,  in  like  manner,  have  ceased,  and  given  place  to  juster  views,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  cause,  which  I  am  next  to  consider. 

This  cause  is  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  the  same  cause  which,  in  the 
other  department  of  physics  before  examined  by  us, — the  department  that 
relates  to  matter  considered  merely  as  existing  in  space, — we  find  to  give 
occasion  to  all  our  inquiries  into  the  compositions  of  bodies.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  physics,  however,  which  relates  to  the  successions  of  phenomena  in 
time,  the  imperfection  of  our  senses  operates  in  a  different  way.  It  is  not 
that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  necessity  of  inquiry ;  for  we  have  seen, 
that  senses,  of  the  utmost  accuracy  and  delicacy,  could  not,  of  themselves, 
and  without  experience,  have  enabled  us  to  predict  any  one  event,  in  the 
innumerable  series  of  phenomena  that  are  constantly  taking  place  aroimd 
us.  But,  though  senses  of  the  nicest  discrimination  could  not  have  rendered 
inquiry  into  the  successions  of  events  superfluous,  they  would  have  saved  us 
from  much  idle  inquiry,  and  have  given  far  greater  precision,  if  not  to  our 
rules,  at  least  to  our  uniform  practice,  of  philosophizing. 

As  out"  senses  are  at  present  con?!tituted,  they  are  too  imperfect  to  enable 
us  to  distinguish  all  the  elements  that  co-exist  in  bodies,  and  of  elements 
which  are  themselves  unknown  to  us^the  minute  changes  which  take  place 
in  them  must  of  course  be  Ctnknfwn,  We  are  hence,  from  our  incapacity 
of  discovering  these  elements  by^ur  imperfect  senses,  and  imperfect  analy- 
sis, incapable  of  distinguishing  the  whole  series  of  external  changes  that 
occur  in  them, — the  whole  progressive  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents 
in  a  phenomenon  that  appears  to  our  senses  simple  ;  and,  since  it  is  only 
between  immediate  antecedents  and  consequents,  that  we  suppose  any  per- 
manent and  invariable  relation,  we  are  therefore  constantly  on  the  watch,  to 
detect,  in  the  more  obvious  changes  that  appear  to  us  in  nature,  some  of 
those  minuter  elementary  changes  which  we  suspect  to  intervene.  These 
minute  invisible  changes,  when  actually  intervening,  are  truly  what  connect 
the  obvious  antecedents  with  the  obvious  consequents ;  and  the  innumerable 
discoveries,  which  we  are  constantly  making  of  these,  lead  us  habitually  to 
suppose,"  that,  amid  all  the  visible  changes  perceived  by  us,  there  is  some- 
thing latent  which  links  them  together.  He  ^Vho  for  the  first  time  listens  to 
the  delightful  sounds  of  a  violin,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  sound, 
will  very  naturally  suppose  that  the  touch  of  the  strings  by  the  bow  is  the 
cause  of  the  melody  which  he  hears.  He  learns,  however,  that  this  primary 
impulse  would  be  of  little  effect,  were  it  not  for  the  vibrations  excited  by  it 
in  the  violin  itself;  and  another  discovery,  still  more  important,  shows  him 
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that  the  vibration  of  the  instrument  would  be  of  no  effect,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  elastic  medium  interposed  between  his  ear  and  it.  It  is  no  longer  to 
the  violin,  therefore,  that  he  looks,  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  sensation  of 
sound,  but  to  the  vibrating  air  ;  nor  will  even  this  be  long  considered  by  him 
as  the  cause,  if  he  turns,  his  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 
He  will  then  trace  effect  after  effect,  through  a  long  series  of  complex  and 
very  wonderful  parts,  till  he  arrive  at  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  the  brain, — in  some  unknown  state  of  which  he  is  at  length  forced  to  rest, 
as  the  cause  or  immediate  antecedent,  of  that  affeciion  of  the  mind,  which 
constitutes  the  particular  sensation.  To  inquire  into  the  latent  causes  of 
events  is  thus  to  endeavour  to  observe  changes  which  we  suppose  to  be 
actually  taking  place  before  us  unobserved,  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
as  to  inquire  into  the  composhion  of  a  substance  is  to  strive  to  discover  the 
bodies  that  ai-e  constantly  before  us,  without  our  being  able  to  distinguish 
them. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  that  this  constant  search,  and  frequent  detection  of 
causes,  before  unknown,  thus  found  to  intervene  between  all  the  phenomena 
observed  by  us,  should  not,  by  the  influence  of  the  common  principles  of  our 
mental  constitution,  at  length  associate,  almost  indissolubly,  with  the  very 
notion  of  changes  as  perceived  by  us,  the  notion  of  something  intermediate, 
that  as  yet  lies  hid  from  our  search,  and  connects  the  parts  of  the  series 
which  we  at  present  perceive.  This  latent  something,  supposed  to  intervene 
between  the  observed  antecedent  and  the  observed  consequent,  being  the 
more  immediate  antecedent  of  the  change  which  we  observe,  is  of  course 
regarded  by  us  as  the  true  catweof  the  change,  while  the  antecedent  actually 
observed  by  us,  and  known,  ceases,  for  tlie  same  reason,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  cause,  and  a  cause  is  hence  supposed  by  us  to  be  something  very  myste- 
rious ;  since  we  give  the  name,  in  our  imagination,  to  somediing  of  the  nature 
of  which  we  must  be  absolutely  ignorant,  as  we  are,  by  supposition,  ignorant 
of  its  very  existence.  The  parts  of  a  Series  of  changes,  which  we  truly 
observe,  are  regarded  by  us  as  htde  more  than  signs  of  other  intervening 
changes  as  yet  undetected  ;  and  our  thought  is  tlius  constantly  turned  from 
Hlie  known  to  the  unknown,  as  often  as  we  think  of  discovering  a  cause. 

The  expectation  of  discovering  something  intermediate  and  unknown 
between  all  known  events,  it  thus  appears,  is  very  readily  convertible  into 
the  common  notion  of  power,  as  a  secret  and  invisible  tie.  Why  does  it  do 
this.^  or,  How  does  it  produce  this  effect.''  is  the  question  which  we  are 
constantly  disposed  to  put,  when  we  are  told  of  any  change  which  one  sub- 
stance occasions  in  another ;  and  the  common  answer,  in  all  such  cases,  is 
nothing  more  than  tlie  statement  of  some  intervening  object,  or  event,  sup- 
posed to  be  unknown  to  the  asker,  but  as  truly  a  mere  antecedent  in  the 
sequence,  as  the  more  obvious  antecedent  which  he  is  supposed  to  know. 
How  is  it  that  we  see  objects  at  a  distance — a  tower,  for  example,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  river .''  Because  rays  of  light  are 
reflected  from  the  tower  to  the  eye.  The  new  antecedent  appears  to  us  a 
very  intelligible  reason.  And  why  do  rays  of  light,  that  fall  in  confusion 
from  every  body,  witliin  our  sphere  of  vision,  on  every  point  of  the  surface 
of  the  eye, — from  the  wood,  the  rock,  tlie  bridge,  the  river,  as  well  as  llie 
tower, — give  distinct  impressions  of  all  these  different  objects  ?  Because 
tlie  eye  is  formed  of  such  refracting  power,  that  the  rays  of  light,  which  fall 
confusedly  on  its  surface,  converge  within  it,  and  form  distinct  images  of  ilie 
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objects  from  which  they  come,  on  th^t  part  of  the  eye  which  is  an  expansion 
of  the  nerve  of  sight.  Again  we  are  told  only  of  intervening  events  before 
unknown  to  us ;  and  again  we  consider  the  mere  knowledge  of  these  new 
antecedents  as  a  very  intelligible  explanation  of  the  event  which  we  knew 
before.  This  constant  statement  of  something  intermediate,  that  is  supposed 
to  be  unknown  to  us,  as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  which  we  perceive, 
whenever  we  ask,  how  or  why  they  take  place  ?  continually  strengthens  the 
illusion,  which  leads  us  to  regard  the  powers  of  objects  as  something  differ- 
ent from  the  perceived  objects  themselves  ; — and  yet  it  is  evident,  that  to 
state  intervening  changes,  is  only  to  state  other  antecedents, — not  any  thing 
different  from  mere  antecedence, — and  that  whatever  number  of  these 
intervening  changes  we  may  discover  between  the  antecedent  and  the  con- 
sequent, which  we  at  present  know,  we  must  at  length  come  to  some  ultimate 
change,  which  is  truly  and  immediately  antecedent  to  the  known  effect.  We 
may  say,  that  an  orator,  when  he  declaims,  excites  the  sensation  of  sound, 
because  the  motion  of  his  vocal  organs  excites  vibrations  in  the  intervening 
air, — that  these  vibrations  of  air  are  the  cause  of  the  sound,  by  communicat- 
ing vibration  to  parts  of  the  ear,  and  that  the  vibrations  of  these  parts  of  the 
ear  are  the  cause  of  the  sound,  by  affecting  in  a  particular  manner  the  nerve 
of  hearing,  and  the  brain  in  general ; — ^but,  when  we  come  to  the  ultimate 
affection  of  the  sensorial  organ,  which  immediately  precedes  the  sensation 
of  the  mind,  it  is  evident,  that  we  cannot  say  of  it,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
sound,  by  exciting  any  thing  intermediate,  since  it  then  could  not  itself  be 
that  by  which  the  sound  was  immediately  preceded.  It  is  the  cause,  how- 
ever ;  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  sequence 
were  causes,  merely  by  being  the  immediate  and  invariable  antecedent  of 
the  particular  effect.  If,  in  our  inability  of  assigning  any  thing  intermediate, 
we  were  to  say,  that  this  last  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ  occasioned  the 
sound,  because  it  had  the  power  of  occasioning  sound,  we  should  say  nothing 
more  than  if  we  said  at  once,  that  it  occasioned  the  sound,  or,  in  other  words, 
was  that  which  could  not  exist  in  the  same  circumstances  without  the  sound 
as  its  instant  attendant. 

"  What  is  there,"  says  Malebranche,  "  which  Aristotle  cannot  at  once 
propose  and  resolve,  by  his  fine  words  of  genus,  species,  act,  power,  nature, 
form,  faculties,  qualhies,  causa  per  se,  causa  per  accidens  .f*  His  followers 
find  it  very  difScult  to  comprehend  that  these  words  signify  nothing ;  and 
that  we  are  not  more  learned  than  we  were  before,  when  we  have  heard 
them  tell  us,  in  their  best  manner,  that  fire  melts  metals,  because  it  has  a 
solvent  faculty  ;  and  that  some  unfortunate  epicure,  or  glutton  digests  ill,  be- 
cause he  has  a  weak  digestion,  or  because  the  vis  concoctrix  does  not  perform 
well  its  functions."* 

We  see  only  parts  of  the  great  sequences  that  are  taking  place  in  nature ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  what  we  know  in  the  parts 
of  the  sequences  that  are  unknown.  If  our  senses  had  originally  enabled  us 
to  discriminate  every  element  of  bodies,  and  consequently,  all  the  minute 
changes  which  take  place  in  these,  as  clearly  as  the  more  obvious  changes 
at  present  perceived  by  us ;  in  short,  if,  between  two  known  events,  we  had 
never  discovered  any  thing  intermediate  and  unknown,  forming  a  new  ante- 
cedent of  the  consequent  observed  before,  our  notion  of  a  cause  would  have 
ibeen  very  different  from  that  mysterious  unintelligible  something  which  we 
•  Recherche  de  la  verit6,  liv.  iv.  c.  ii. — Vol.  II.  p.  322. 
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now  conceive  it  to  oe  ;  and  we  should  then,  perhaps,  have  found  as  little 
difficulty  in  admitting  it  to  be  what  it  simply  and  truly  is, — only  another  name 
for  the  immediate  invariable  antecedent  of  any  event, — as  we  now  find  in 
admitting  the  form  of  a  body,  to  be  only  another  name  for  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  parts  that  constitute  it. 

But, — ^I  have  said  in  my  Essay, — though  the  powers  of  created  things  be 
nothing  more  than  their  relation  to  certain  events  that  invariably  attend  them, 
is  this  definition  consistent  with  the  notion  which  we  form  of  the  power  of 
the  Creator  ?  or,  is  not  his  efficiency  altogether  difierent  in  nature,  as  well 
as  in  degree  ?  The  omnipotence  of  Grod,  it  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  bears 
to  every  created  power  the  same  relation  of  awful  superiority,  which  his 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  bear  to  the  humble  knowledge  and  virtue  of 
his  creatures.  But  as  we  know  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  only  by  knowing 
what  that  human  wisdom  and  goodness  are,  which,  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tion, he  has  yet  permitted  to  know  and  adore  him, — so,  it  is  only  by  knowing 
created  power,  weak  and  limited  as  it  is,  that  we  can  rise  to  ibe  contempla- 
tion of  his  omnipotence.  In  contemplating  it,  we  consider  only  his  vdll,  as 
the  direct  antecedent  of  those  glorious  effects  which  the  universe  displays. 
The  power  of  God  is  not  any  thing  different  from  God ;  but  is  the  Almighty 
himself,  willing  whatever  seems  to  him  good,  and  creating  or  altering  all 
things  by  his  very  will  to  create  or  alter.  It  is  enough  for  our  devotion  to 
trace  every  where  the  characters  of  the  divinity,^-of  provident  arrangement 
prior  to  this  system  of  things, — and  to  know,  therefore,  that,  without  that 
divine  will  as  antecedent,  nothing  could  have  been.  Wherever  we  turn  our 
eyes, — to  the  earth — to  the  heavens — to  the  myriads  of  beings  that  live  and 
move  around  us — or  to  those  more  than  myriads  of  worlds,  which  seem 
themselves  almost  like  animated  inhabitants  of  the  infinity  through  which 
they  range, — above  us,  beneath  us,  on  every  side,  we  discover,  with  a  cer-' 
tainty  that  admits  not  of  doubt,  intelligence  and  design,  that  must  hafve  pre- 
ceded the  existence  of  every  thing  which  exists.  Yet,  when  we  analys© 
those  great,  but  obscure,  ideas  which  rise  in  our  mind,  while  we  attempt  to* 
think  of  the  creation  of  things,  we  feel,  that  it  is  still  only  a  sequence  ofi 
events  which  we  are  considering, — though  of  events,  the  magnitude  of  which 
allows  us  no  comparison,  because  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  those  earthly 
changes  which  fall  beneath  our  view.  We  do  not  see  any  third  circumstances 
existing  intermediately,  and  binding,  as  it  were,  'the  will  of  the  Omnipotent 
Creator  to  the  things  which  are  to  be  ;  we  conceive  only  the  divine  will'' 
itself,  as  if  made  visible  to  our  imagination,  and  all  nature  at  the  very  mo- 
ment rising  round.  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  case  of  the  divine  agency,  as> 
well  as  in  every  other  instance  of  causation,  the  introduction  of  any  circum-' 
stance,  as  a  bond  of  closer  connexion,  would  only  furnish  a  new  phenomenoni 
to  be  itself  connected  ;  but  even  though  it  were  possible  to  conceive  the 
closer  connexion  of  such  a  third  circumstance,  as  is  supposed  to  constitute* 
the  inexplicable  efficiency  between  the  will  of  the  Creator  and  the  rise  of^- 
the  universe,  it  would  diminish,  indeed,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  supposed^ 
to  elevate,  the  majesty  of  the  person,  and  of  the  scene.  Our  feeling  of 
his  omnipotence  is  not  rendered  stronger  by  the  elevation  of  the  complicated' 
process;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  immediate  succession  of  the  object  ta" 
the  desire,  which  impresses  the  force  of  the  omnipotence  on  our  mind ;  and' 
it  is  to  the  divine  agency,  therefore,  that  the  representation  of  instant  se- 
quence seems  peculiarly  suited,  as  if  it  were  more  emphatically  powerful 
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Such  is  the  great  charm  of  the  celebrated  passage  of  Genesis,  descriptive 
of  the  creation  of  light.  It  is  from  stating  nothing  more  than  the  antecedent 
and  consequent,  that  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  description  is  derived. 
Grod  speaks,  and  it  is  done.  We  imagine  nothing  intermediate.  In  our 
highest  contemplation  of  his  power,  we  believe  only,  that,  when  He  willed 
creation,  a  world  arose  ;  and  that,  in  all  future  time.  His  will  to  create  can- 
not exist,  without  being  followed  by  the  instant  rise  into  being  of  whatever 
He  may  have  willed ;  that  his  will  to  destroy  any  thing,  will  be,  in  like 
manner,  followed  by  its  non-existence ;  and  His  will  to  vary  the  course  of 
things,  by  miraculous  appearances.  The  will  is  the  only  necessary  previous 
change  ;  and  that  Being  has  almighty  power,  whose  every  will  is  imme- 
diately and  invariably /oZ/ot/;ec?  by  the  existence  of  its  object. 


LECTURE  VIII. 

ON  HYPOTHESIS  AND  THEORY. 

The  observations  which  I  have  already  made  on  power,  gentlemen,  have, 
I  hope,  shown  you,  both  what  it  truly  is,  and  the  sources  of  that  illusion, 
which  leads  us  to  regard  it  as  something  more  mysterious. 

The  principal  source  of  this  illusion,  we  found  to  be  our  incapacity  of 
distinguishing  the  minute  elements  of  bodies, — that  leads  us,  in  a  manner, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  recapitulate,  to  suspect  constantly  some  inter- 
mediate and  unobserved  objects  and  events,  between  the  parts  of  sequences, 
which  we  truly  observe,  and,  by  the  influence  of  this  habit,  to  transfer,  at 
least,  the  notion  of  power,  from  the  antecedent  which  we  observe,  to  the 
pupposed  more  direct  antecedent,  which  we  only  imagine,  and  to  consider 
the  causes  of  events  as  some  unknown  circumstances,  that  exist  between  all 
:he  antecedents  which  we  know,  and  the  consequents  which  we  know,  and 
ponnect  ftiese  together  in  mysterious  union. 

I  The  same  imperfection  of  our  senses,  which,  from  our  incapacity  of  dis- 
covering all  the  minute  elements,  and  consequently  all  the  minute  elementary 
bhanges,  in  bodies,  leads  us  to  form  erroneous  notions  of  power  and  causa- 
tion, has  tended,  in  like  manner,  to  produce  a  fondness  for  hypotheses,  which, 
^vithout  rendering  the  observed  phenomena,  in  any  respect,  more  intelligible, 
inly  render  them  more  complicated,  and  increase  the  very  difficulty,  which 
hey  are  supposed  to  diminish. 

Of  this  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  is  a  very  injurious  one  to  the  pro- 
i^ress  of  sound  philosophy,  I  must  request  your  attention  to  a  little  fuller 
jjucidation.  To  know  well,  what  hypotheses  truly  are  in  themselves,  and 
vhat  it  is  which  they  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  is,  I  am 
convinced,  the  surest  of  all  preservatives  against  that  too  ready  assent,  which 
,'ou  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  give  to  them  ;  and  to  guard  you  from  the 
•eady  adoption  of  such  loose  conclusions,  in  the  reasonings  of  others,  and 
;rom  the  tendency  to  similar  rashness  of  arrangement  and  inference,  in  your 
Dwn  speculative  inquiries,  is  to  perform  for  you  the  most  important  office 
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that  can  be  performed,  for  the  regulation,  both  of  your  present  studies,  and 
of  those  maturer  investigations,  to  which,  I  trust,  your  present  studies  are  to 
lead. 

I  have  also  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you,  in  what  manner  we  are  led 
to  believe,  that  we  explain  the  sequence  of  two  events,  by  stating  some  inter- 
mediate event.  If  asked,  How  it  is  that  we  hear  a  voice  at  a  distance,  or 
see  a  distant  object  ?  we  immediately  answer,  Because  the  primary  vibration 
of  the  organs  of  speech  is  propagated  in  successive  vibrations  through  the 
intervening  air,  and  because  light  is  reflected  or  emitted  from  the  distant 
object  to  the  eye  ;  and  he  who  hears  this  answer,  which  is  obviously  nothing 
more  than  the  statement  of  another  effect,  or  series  of  effects,  that  takes 
place  before  that  particular  effect,  concerning  which  the  question  is  put,  is 
perfectly  satisfied,  for  the  time,  with  the  acquisition  which  he  has  made,  and 
thinks,  that  he  now  knows,  how  it  is,  that  we  hear  and  see.  To  know  why 
a  succession  of  events  takes  place,  is  thus  at  length  conceived  by  us,  to  be 
the  same  thing,  as  to  know  some  other  changes,  or  series  of  changes,  which 
take  place  between  them ;  and  with  this  opinion,  as  to  the  necessary  presence 
of  some  intervening  and  connecting  link,  it  is  very  natural,  that,  when  we 
can  no  longer  state  or  imagine  any  thing  which  intervenes,  we  should  feel  as 
if  the  sequence  itself  was  less  intelligible,  though  unquestionably,  when  we 
can  state  some  intervening  circumstance,  we  have  merely  found  a  new  ante- 
cedent in  the  train  of  physical  events,  so  as  to  have  now  two  antecedents 
and  consequents,  instead  of  one  simple  antecedent  and  consequent,  and  have 
thus  only  doubled  our  supposed  mystery,  instead  of  removing  it. 

Since  it  does  appear  to  us,  however,  to  remove  the  very  mystery  vvhichi 
it  doubles,  it  is  the  same  thing,  with  respect  to  our  general  practice  of  philo- 
sophizing, as  if  it  did  remove  it.  If  we  suppose  the  intervention  of  somen 
unknown  cause,  in  every  phenomenon  which  we  perceive,  we  must  be 
equally  desirous  of  discovering  that  unknown  cause,  which  we  suppose  to 
be  intermediate, — and,  when  this  is  not  easily  discoverable,  we  must  feel  a 
strong  tendency  to  divine  what  it  is,  and  to  acquiesce,  more  readily  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  done,  in  the  certainty  of  what  we  have  only  imagined, 
— always,  of  course,  imagining  the  cause,  which  seems  to  have  most  analogy 
to  the  observed  effect. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  that  illusion,  from  which  the  love  of  h/potheses 
flows, — as  seeming,  by  the  intervention  of  a  new  antecedent,  to  render  more 
intelligible  the  sequences  of  events  that  are  obviously  before  us, — though  all 
which  is  truly  done,  is  to  double  the  number  of  antecedents  ;  and  therefore 
to  double,  instead  of  removing  the  difficulty,  that  is  supposed  to  be  invoh  ec 
in  the  consideration  of  a  simple  sequence  of  events.  A  stone  tends  to  tlit 
ground — that  it  should  have  this  tendency,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  the  earth,  appears  to  us  most  wonderful ;  and  we  think,  that  » 
would  be  much  less  wonderful,  if  we  could  discover  the  presence,  though  i 
were  the  mere  presence,  of  somethmg  else.  We  therefore,  in  our  mind,  rui 
over  every  circumstance  analogous,  to  discover  something  which  we  ma^ 
consider  as  present,  that  may  represent  to  our  imagination  the  cause  which  \\> 
seek.  The  effect  of  impulse,  in  producing  motion,  we  know  by  const ni. 
experience  ;  dnd,  as  the  motion,  which  it  produces,  in  a  particular  direciu  r 
seems  analogous  to  the  motion  of  the  stone  in  its  particular  direction,  U' 
conceive,  that  the  motion  of  a  stone,  in  its  fall  to  the  earth,  is  rendered  mop 
intelligible,  by  the  imagined  intervention  of  some  impelling  bodyc     The  cir 
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cumstances,  which  we  observe,  however,  are  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  of  the  impulse  of  any  very  gross  matter.  The  analogies  of  gross 
matter  are  accordingly  excluded  from  our  thoughts,  and  we  suppose  the  im- 
pulse to  proceed  from  some  very  subtle  fluid,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
ether,  or  any  other  name  which  we  may  choose  to  invent  for  it.  The 
hypothesis  is  founded,  you  will  observe,  on  the  mere  analogy  of  another 
species  of  motion,  and  which  would  account  for  gravitation  by  the  impulse 
of  some  fine  fluid.  It  is  evident,  that  there  may  be,  in  this  way,  as  many 
hypotheses  to  explain  a  single  fact,  as  there  have  been  circumstances  analo- 
gous observed  in  all  the  various  phenomena  of  nature.  Accordingly,  another 
set  of  philosophers,  instead  of  explaining  gravitation  by  the  analogy  of  im- 
pulse, have  had  recourse  to  another  analogy,  still  more  intimately  familiar  to 
us — that  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  We  are  able  to  move  our  limbs  by  our 
mere  volition.  The  mind,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  can  produce  motion  in 
matter ;  and  it  is  hence  some  interposed  spiritual  agent  which  produces  all 
the  phenomena  of  gravitation.  Every  orb,  in  its  revolution  on  its  axis,  or  in 
its  great  journey  through  the  heavens,  has,  according  to  this  system  of  phi- 
losophical mythology,  some  peculiar  genius,  or  directing  spirit,  that  regulates 
its  course,  in  the  same  manner  as,  of  old,  the  universe  itself  was  considered 
as  one  enormous  animal,  performing  its  various  movements  by  its  own  vital 
energies.  It  is  the  influence  of  this  analogy  of  our  own  muscular  motions, 
as  obedient  to  our  volition, — -together  with  the  mistaken  belief  of  adding 
greater  honour  to  the  divine  Omnipotent, — which  has  led  a  very  large  class 
of  philosophers  to  ascribe  every  change  in  the  universe,  material  or  intel- 
lectual, not  to  the  original  ybre^ig-A^  and  arrangement  merely, — the  irresistible 
evidence  of  which  even  the  impiety  that  professes  to  question  it  must 
secretly  admit, — ^but  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  Creator  and  Sovereign 
of  the  world, — 

"  The  mighty  Hand, 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres, 
Works  in  the  secret  deep  ;  shoots  streaming  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spring  ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day  ; 
Feeds  every  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth  ; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life." 

So  prone  is  the  mind  to  complicate  every  phenomenon,  by  the  insertion 
of  imagined  causes,  in  the  simple  sequences  of  physical  events,  that  one 
hypothesis  may  often  be  said  to  involve  in  it  many  other  hypotheses,  invented 
for  the  explanation  of  that  very  phenomenon,  which  is  adduced  in  explana- 
tion of  another  phenomenon,  as  simple  as  itself.  The  production  of  muscular 
motion  by  the  will,  which  is  the  source  of  the  hypothesis  of  direct  spiritual 
agency,  in  every  production  of  motion,  or  change,  in  the  universe,  has  itself 
given  occasion  to  innumerable  speculations  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  on  no 
subject  has  the  imagination  been  more  fruitful  of  fancies,  that  have  been 
strangely  given  to  the  world  under  the  name  of  philosophy.  Though  you 
3annot  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  minute  nomenclature  of  ana- 
:omy,  you  yet  all  know,  that  there  are  parts  termed  muscles,  and  other  parts 
termed  nerves,  and  that  it  is  by  the  contraction  of  our  muscles  that  our  limbs 
are  moved.  The  nerves,  distributed  to  the  different  muscles,  are  evidently 
fftstrumental  to  their  contraction  ;  since  the  destruction  of  the  nerve  puts  an 
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end  to  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  consequently  to  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  limb.  But  what  is  the  influence  that  is  propagated  alon] 
the  nerve,  and  in  what  manner  is  it  propagated  ?  For  explaining  this  moi 
familiar  of  all  phenomena,  there  is  scarcely  any  class  of  phenomena  in  natun 
to  the  analogy  of  which  recourse  has  not  been  had, — the  vibration  of  music 
chords, — the  coiling  or  uncoiling  of  springs, — the  motion  of  elastic  fluids,' 
electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism ; — and  the  result  of  so  many  hypotheses,-^ 
after  all  the  labour  of  sti'iving  to  adapt  them  to  the  phenomena,  and  tlie  still 
greater  labour  of  striving  to  prove  them  exactly  adapted,  when  they  were  far 
from  being  so — has  been  the  return  to  the  simple  fact,  that  muscular  motion! 
follows  a  certain  state  of  the  nerve  ; — in  the  same  manner,  as  the  result  of 
all  the  similar  labour,  that  has  been  employed  to  account,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  for  gravitation,  has  been  a  return  to  the  simple  fact,  that,  at  all  visible 
distances  observed,  the  bodies  in  nature  tend  toward  each  other. 

The  mere  sequence  of  one  event  after  another  event,  is,  however,  tooi 
easily  conceived,  and  has  too  little  in  it  of  that  complication,  which  at  onc«' 
busies  and  delights  us,  to  allow  the  mind  to  rest  in  it  long.  It  must  for  ever 
have  something  to  disentangle,  and,  therefore,  something  which  is  perplexed ; 
for,  such  is  the  strange  nature  of  man,  that  the  simplicity  of  truth,  which 
might  seem  to  be  its  essential  charm, — and  which  renders  it  doubly  valuable, 
in  relation  to  the  weakness  of  his  faculties, — is  the  very  circumstance  that 
renders  it  least  attractive  to  him  ;  and  though,  in  his  analysis  of  every  thing 
that  is  compound  in  matter,  or  involved  in  thought,  he  constantly  flatters 
himself,  that  it  is  this  very  simplicity,  which  he  love*  and  seeks,  he  yet,  when 
he  arrives  at  absolute  simplicity,  feels  an  equal  tendency  to  turn  away  from 
it,  and  gladly  prefers  to  it  any  thing  that  is  more  mysterious,  merely  because 
it  is  mysterious.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  said  one,  who  knew  our  nature  well, 
"  that,  if  the  majority  of  mankind  could  be  made  to  see  the  order  of  the 
universe,  such  as  it  is,  as  they  would  not  remark  in  it  any  virtues  attached 
to  certain  numbers,  nor  any  properties  inherent  in  certain  planets,  nor  fatali- 
ties, in  certain  times  and  revolutions  of  these,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
restrain  themselves,  on  the  sight  of  this  admirable  regularity  and  beauty, 
from  crying  out  with  astonishment,  What,  is  this  all  ?" 

For  the  fidelity  of  this  picture,  in  which  Fontenelle  has  so  justly  repre- 
sented one  of  the  common  weaknesses  of  our  intellectual  nature,  we  unfor- 
tunately need  not  refer  to  the  majority  of  mankind  alone,  to  whom,  it  maj , 
be  said,  almost  with  equal  truth,  that  every  thing  is  wonderful,  and  thajL 
nothing  is  wonderful.  The  feeling  which  it  describes  exists  even  in  the  moal 
philosophic  mind,  and  had  certainly  no  decreased  influence  even  on  tha( 
mind  which  described  it  so  truly,  when  it  employed  all  its  great  powers,  ic 
still  strivmg  to  support  the  cumbrous  system  of  the  Vortices,  against  the 
simple  theory  of  attraction.  Even  Newton  himself,  whose  transcendent 
intellect  was  so  fitted  to  perceive  the  sublimity,  which  simplification  adds  tc 
every  thing  that  is  truly  great  in  itself,  yet  showed,  by  his  query  with  respea. 
to  the  agency  of  ether,  that  he  was  not  absolutely  exempt  from  that  humat 
infirmity  of  which  I  speak ;  and  though  philosophers  may  now  be  considerec 
as  almost  unanimous  with  respect  to  gravitation, — in  considering  it  as  the 
mere  tendency  of  bodies  towards  each  other,  we  yet  in  admiring  this  ten- 
dency which  we  perceive,  feel  some  reluctance  to  admit  a  mere  fact,  tha 
presents  itself  so  simply  to  our  conception,  and  would  be  better  pleased  U 
any  other  mode  could  be  pointed  out,  by  which,  with  some  decent  appear 
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ance  of  reason  on  its  side,  the  same  effect  could  seem  to  be  brought  about, 
by  a  natural  apparatus,  better  suited  to  gratify  our  passion  for  the  complicated 
and  the  wonderful.  Though  the  theory  of  J^ortices  can  scarcely  be  said 
now  to  have  any  lingering  defender  left,  there  is  a  constant  tendency,  and  a 
tendency  which  requires  all  our  philosophy  to  repress  it, — to  relapse  into  the 
supposition  of  a  great  ethereal  fluid,  by  the  immense  ocean,  or  immense 
streams,  of  which  the  phenomena  now  ascribed  to  gravitation  may  be  ex- 
plained, and  we  have  no  objection  to  fill  the  whole  boundless  void  of  the 
universe  with  an  infinite  profusion  of  this  invisible  matter,  merely  that  we 
may  think,  with  more  comfort,  that  we  know  how  a  feather  falls  to  the 
ground  ; — though  the  fall  of  the  feather,  after  this  magnificent  cast  of  con- 
trivance, would  still  be  as  truly  inexplicable  as  at  present ;  and  though  many 
other  difficulties  must,  in  that  case,  be  admitted  in  addition.  It  is  only  in 
geometry  that  we  readily  allow  a  straight  line  to  be  the  shortest  that  can  be 
drawn  between  any  two  points.  In  the  physics  of  mind,  or  of  matter,  we  are 
far  from  allowing  this.  We  prefer  to  it  almost  any  curve  that  is  presented 
to  us  by  others, — and,  without  all  doubt,  any  curve  which  we  have  described 
ourselves;  and  we  boldly  maintain,  and,  which  is  yet  more  fairly  believed, 
that  we  have  found  out  a  shorter  road,  merely  because,  in  our  philosophical 
peregrination,  we  have  chosen  to  journey  many  miles  about,  and  in  our  delight 
of  gazing  on  new  objects,  have  never  thought  of  measuring  the  ground  which 
we  have  trod. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  the  consideration  of  the  simple  antecedents, 
and  consequents  which  nature  exhibits,  it  is  not  the  mere  complication  of 
these,  by  the  introduction  of  new  intervening  substances  or  events,  which 
obtains  from  the  mind  so  ready  an  adoption  of  hypotheses.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  sort  of  false  simplification  in  the  introduction  of  hypotheses,  which 
itself  aids  the  illusion  of  the  mystery.  I  term  the  simplification  false,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  the  phenomena  themselves,  but  in  our  mode  of  conceiving 
them.  It  is  certainly  far  more  simple,  in  nature,  that  bodies  should  have  a 
tendency  toward  each  other,  than  that  there  should  be  oceans  of  a  subtle 
fluid  circulating  around  them  in  vortices, — or  streams  of  such  a  fluid  pro- 
jected continually  on  them  from  some  unknown  source,  merely  to  produce 
the  same  exact  motions  which  would  be  the  result  of  the  reciprocal  tendency 
m  the  bodies  themselves.  But  the  interposition  of  all  this  immensity  of 
matter,  to  account  for  the  fall  of  a  feather  or  rain-drop,  cumbrous  as  the 
contrivance  must  be  allowed  to  be,  is  yet,  in  one  respect,  more  simple  to  our 
conception,  because,  instead  of  two  classes  of  phenomena,  those  of  gravi- 
tation and  of  impulse,  we  have,  in  referring  all  to  impulse,  only  one  general 
class.  Man  loves  what  is  simple  much,  but  he  loves  what  is  mysterious  more; 
and  a  mighty  ocean  of  ether,  operating  invisibly  in  all  the  visible  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  has  thus  a  sort  of  double  charm,  by  uniting  the  false  simpli- 
fication, of  which  I  have  spoken,  with  abundance  of  real  mystery.  This 
mixture  of  the  simple  and  the  mysterious,  is,  in  some  measure,  like  the  mix- 
ture of  uniformity  with  diversity,  that  is  so  delightful  in  works  of  art.  How- 
ever pleasing  objects  may  separately  be,  we  are  sooh  wearied  with  wandering 
over  them,  when,  from  their  extreme  irregularity,  we  cannot  group  them  in 
any  distinct  assemblage,  or  discover  some  slight  relation  of  parts  to  the 
whole;  and  we  are  still  sooner,  and  more  painfully  fatigued,  when  every 
object  which  we  see  is  in  exact  symmetry  with  some  other  object.  In  like 
manner,  the  mind  would  be  perplexed  and  oppressed,  if  it  were  to  conceive 
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a  great  multitude  of  objects  or  circumstances,  concurring  in  the  production 
of  one  observed  event.  But  it  feels  a  sort  of  dissatisfaction  also,  when  tlie 
sequences  of  events  which  it  observes,  are  reduced  to  the  mere  antecedents 
and  consequents  of  which  they  consist,  and  must  have  a  little  more  compli- 
cation to  flatter  it  with  the  belief,  that  it  has  learned  something  which  it  is 
important  to  have  learned.  To  know  that  a  withered  leaf  falls  to  the  ground, 
is  to  know,  what  the  very  vulgar  know,  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  but  an  ocean 
of  ether,  whirling  it  downward,  is  something  of  which  the  vulgar  have  no 
conception,  and  gives  a  kind  of  mysterious  magnificence  to  a  very  simple 
event,  which  makes  us  think,  that  our  knowledge  is  greater,  because  we 
have  given,  in  our  imagination,  a  sort  of  cumbrous  magnitude  to  the  pheno- 
menon itself. 

That  hypotheses,  in  that  wide  sense  of  the  word  which  implies  every  thing 
conjectural,  are  without  use  in  philosophy,  it  would  be  absurd  to  affirm,  since  J 
every  inquiry  may,  in  that  wide  sense,  be  said  to  pre-suppose  them,  and  - 
must  always  pre-suppose  them  if  the  inquiry  have  any  object.  They  are  ] 
of  use,  however,  not  as  superseding  investigation,  but  as  directing  investiga-  | 
tion  to  certain  objects, — not  as  telling  us,  what  we  are  to  believe,  but  as 
pointing  out  to  us  what  we  are  to  endeavour  to  ascertain.  An  hypothesis, 
in  this  view  of  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  reason  for  making  one  experiment 
or  observation  rather  than  another;  and  it  is  evident,  that,  without  some 
reason  of  this  kind,  as  experiment  and  observations  are  almost  infinite,  in- 
quiry would  be  altogether  profitless.  To  make  experiments  at  random,  is 
not  to  philosophize ;  it  becomes  philosophy,  only  when  the  experiments  are 
made  with  a  certain  view ;  and  to  make  them  with  any  particular  view,  is  to 
suppose  the  presence  of  something,  the  operation  of  which  they  will  tend 
either  to  prove  or  disprove.  When  Torricelli,  for  example, — proceeding 
on  the  observation  previously  made,  by  Galileo,  with  respect  to  the  limited 
height  to  which  water  could  be  made  to  rise  in  a  pump, — that  memorable 
observation,  which  demonstrated,  at  last,  after  so  many  ages  of  errors,  what 
ought  not  for  a  single  moment  to  have  required  to  be  demonstrated  ;  tlie 
absurdity  of  the  horror  of  a  void  ascribed  to  nature — when,  proceeding  in 
this  memorable  observation,  Torricelli  made  his  equally  memorable  experi- 
ment with  respect  to  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  supported  in  an 
inverted  tube,  and  found,  on  comparison  of  their  specific  gravities,  the  co- 
lumns of  mercury  and  water  to  be  exactly  equiponderant,  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  led  to  the  experiment  with  the  mercury  by  the  supposition,  that  the 
rise  of  fluids  in  vacuo  was  occasioned  by  some  counterpressure,  exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  supported,  and  that  the  column  of  mercury,  therefore, 
should  be  less  in  height  than  the  column  of  water,  in  the  exact  inverse  ratio 
of  their  specific  gravities,  by  which  the  counterpressure  was  to  be  sustained!. 
To  conceive  the  air,  which  was  then  universally  regarded  as  essentially  light, 
to  be  not  light  but  heavy,  so  as  to  press  on  the  fluid  beneath,  was,  at  that 
time,  to  make  as  bold  a  supposition  as  could  be  made.  It  was  indeed,  a 
temporary  hypothesis,  even  when  it  led  to  that  experimental  demonstration 
of  the  fact,  which  proved  it  for  ever  after  not  to  be  hypothetical. 

An  hypothesis,  then,  in  the  first  stage  of  inquiry,  far  from  being  inconsist- 
ent with  sound  philosophy,  may  be  said  to  be  essential  to  it.  But  it  is  es- 
sential only  in  this  first  stage,  as  suggesting  what  is  afterwards  to  be  verified 
or  disproved  ;  and,  when  the  experiments  or  observations  to  which  it  directs 
us  do  not  verify  it,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  entertained,  even  as  an  hypotliesis. 
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II  we  observe  a  phenomenon,  which  we  never  have  observed  before,  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  us  not  to  think  of  the  analogous  cases  which  we  may 
have  seen ;  since  they  are  suggested  by  a  principle  of  association,  which  is 
as  truly  a  part  of  our  constitution,  as  the  senses  with  which  we  perceived  the 
phenomenon  itself;  and,  if  any  of  these  analogies  strike  us  as  remarkably 
coincident,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  not  to  imagine,  that  the  cause, 
which  we  knew  in  that  former  instance,  may  also  be  present  in  this  analogi- 
cal instance,  and  that  they  may,  therefore,  both  be  reduced  to  the  same 
class.  To  stop  here,  and,  from  this  mere  analogy,  to  infer  positive  identity 
of  the  causes,  and  to  follow  out  the  possible  consequences  in  innumerable 
applications,  would  be  to  do,  as  many  great  artists  in  systematizing  have 
done.  What  a  philosopher,  of  sounder  views,  however,  would  do  in  such  a 
case,  is  very  different.  He  would  assume,  indeed,  as  possible,  or  perhaps 
9^s  probable,  the  existence  of  the  supposed  cause.  But  he  would  assume  it 
only  to  direct  his  examination  of  its  reality,  by  investigating,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  from  past  experience,  what  the  circumstances  would  have  been,  in 
every  respect,  if  the  cause  supposed  had  been  actually  present ;  and,  even 
if  these  were  all  found  to  be  exacdy  coincident,  though  he  would  think  the 
i  presence  of  the  cause  more  probable,  he  would  be  very  far  from  considering 
it  as  certain,  and  would  still  endeavour  to  lessen  the  chances  of  fallacy,  by 
watching  the  circumstances,  should  they  again  recur,  and  varying  them,  by 
experiment,  in  every  possible  way. 

This  patience  and  caution,  however,  essential  as  they  are  to  just  philoso- 
phizing, require,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  slight  efforts  of  self-denial,  but  of  a 
self-denial  which  is  as  necessary  to  intellectual  excellence  as  the  various  moral 
species  of  self-denial  are  to  excellence  and  virtue. 

"  Mr.  Locke,  1  think,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  mentions  an  eminent  musician, 
who  believed  that  God  created  the  word  in  six  days,  and  rested  the  seventh, 
because  there  are  but  seven  notes  in  music.  I  myself,"  he  continues,  "  knew 
one  of  that  profession,  who  thought  that  there  could  be  only  three  parts  in 
harmony,  to  wit,  bass,  tenor,  and  treble;  because  there  are  but  three  persons 
in  the  Trinity."* 

The  minds  that  could  be  satisfied  with  analogies  so  very  slight,  must, 
jndeed,  have  been  little  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  philosophic  inquiry; 
and  yet  how  many  systems  have  been  advanced  in  different  ages,  admired 
by  multitudes,  who  knew  them  only  by  name,  and  still  more  revered  by  the 
philosophers,  who  gloried  in  adopting  them,  that  have  been  founded  on  ana- 
logies almost  as  slight. 

"  The  philosophers  who  form  hypothetical  systems  of  the  universe,  and 
of  all  its  most  secret  laws,"  says  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  lively  similes,  "  are 
like  our  travellers  that  go  to  Constantinople,  and  think  that  they  must  tell  us 
a  great  deal  about  the  seraglio.  They  pretend  to  know  every  thing  which 
passes  wittiin  it — the  whole  secret  history  of  the  Sultan  and  his  favourites, 
and  they  have  seen  nothing  but  its  outside  walls." 

In  one  respect,  however,  philosophers,  in  their  hypothetical  systems,  far 
outdo  the  travellers  to  Constantinople.  They  not  merely  tell  us  secrets  of 
gaature,  which  they  have  no  opportunity  of  learning,  but  they  believe  the 
very  tales  of  their  own  fancy.  To  see  any  usual  phenomenon,  is,  indeed, 
to  wonder  at  it,  at  first ;  but  to  explain  it,  is  almost  the  very  next  step, 
reason  serving  rather  to  defend  the  explanation,  when  it  is  made,  than  to 

*  On  the  Powers  of  th«  Human  Mind,  Essay  vi.  Chap.  Tiii.  Vol  II.  p.  334.  8vo.  edU. 
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assist  greatly  in  making  it;  and,  in  many  cases,  each  philosopher  has  hit 
separate  explanation,  on  which  he  is  disposed  to  put  as  much  reliance,  as  on  | 
the  certainty  of  the  fact  itself,  not  abandoning  the  hypothesis,  even  though 
the  fact  should  prove  to  have  been  different,  but  making  it  bend,  with  a 
happy  pliability,  to  all  the  diversities  discovered,  so  as  at  last,  perhaps,  to 
account  for  circumstances  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  it  was  originally ' 
invented  to  explain.     "  I  have  heard,"  says  Condillac,  "  of  a  philosopher, 
who  had  the  happiness  of  thinking  that  he  had  discovered  a  principle,  which 
was  to  explain  all  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  chemistry  j  and  who,  in  the 
ardour  of  his  self-congratulation,  hastened  to  communicate  his  discovery  to 
a  skilful  chemist.     The  chemist  had  the  kindness  to  listen  to  him,  and  then 
calmly  told  him,  that  there  was  but  one  unfortunate  circumstance  for  his 
discovery,  which  was,  that  the  chemical  facU  were  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  he  had  supposed.     Well  then,  said  the  philosopher,  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  me  what  they  are,  that  I  may  explain  them  by  my  system."*     To  , 
those  who  know  that  fondness  for  conjecture,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  ■ 
be  a  sort  of  intellectual  appetite,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  wonders  which 
Swift  tells  us  of  his  fabled  Houynhnhms,  that  marks  them  more  strongly  as 
a  different  race  from  mankind,  than  the  total  absence  of  hypothesis  from 
their  systems  of  knowledge. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Gulliver,  "  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  I  could  i 
bring  my  master  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  opinion,  or  how  a' 
point  could  be  disputable ;  because  reason  taught  us  to  affirm  or  deny  only  , 
when  we  are  certain  ;  and  beyond  our  knowledge  we  cannot  do  either.     Soj 
that  controversies,  wranglings,  disputes,  and  positiveness,  in  false  or  dubious  i 
propositions,  are  evils  unknown  among  the  Houynhnhms.     In  the  like  man-  ] 
ner,  when  I  used  to  explain  to  him  our  several  systems  of  Natural  Philoso-  " 
phy,  he  would  laugh,  that  a  creature  pretending  to  reason,  should  value  itself 
upon  the  knowledge  of  other  people's  conjectures,  and  in  things,  where  that 
knowledge,  if  it  were  certain,  could  be  of  no  use.     Wherein  he  agreed 
entirely  with  the  sentiments  of  Socrates,  as  Plato  delivers  them,  which  I 
mention  as  the  highest  honour  I  can  do  that  Prince  of  philosophers.     I  have 
often  since   reflected  what  destruction  such  a  doctrine  would  make  in  the 
libraries  of  Europe,  and  how  many  paths  to  fame  would  be  then  shut  up  in 
the  learned  world. "f 

While  1  wish  to  caution  you  against  a  fondness  for  hypotheses,  by  showing 
you,  not  merely  that  they  are  liable  to  error, — for  inquiry,  of  every  kind, 
must  be  so  in  some  degree, — but  that,  in  truth,  they  leave  the  real  difficulty 
of  the  succession  of  the  observed  consequents  to  the  observed  antecedents 
as  great  as  before,  and  only  add,  to  the  supposed  difficulty  of  explaining  one 
sequence,  the  necessity  of  explaining  a  sequence  additional, — I  must  remark, 
at  the  same  time,  that  what  is  commonly  termed  theory^  in  opposition  to 
hypothesis,  is  far  from  being  so  different  from  it  as  is  commonly  represented, 
— at  least,  in  the  very  wide  application  which  is  usually  made  of  it.  We 
are  told,  by  those  who  lay  down  rules  of  philosophizing,  that  the  object  of 
philosophy  is,  to  observe  particulars,  and,  from  these,  to  frame  general  laws, 
which  may,  again,  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  particulars ;  and  the  view 
which  is  thus  given  of  the  real  province  of  philosophy  is  undoubtedly  a  just 
one  ; — but  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  language  which  may  deceive  you, 

•  Traitfe  des  SystAmes,  chap.  xii.  Vol.  II.  p.  372.  " 

♦  Travels,  Part  iv.  chap.  8.    Swift't  Worki,  tlU.  Nichols,  Vol.  ix.  p.  900 
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and  with  respect  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  be  on  your 
guard.  If,  by  the  term  general  law,  be  meant  the  agreement  in  some  com- 
mon circumstances  of  a  number  of  events  observed,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  we  proceed  safely  in  framing  it,  and  that  what  we  have  already  found  in  a 
number  of  events,  must  be  applicable  to  that  number  of  events ;  in  the  same 
manner,  as,  after  combining  in  the  term  animal  the  circumstances  in  which 
a  dog,  a  horse,  a  sheep  agree,  we  cannot  err  in  applying  the  term  animal  to 
a  dog,  a  horse,  a  sheep.  But  the  only  particulars  to  which,  in  this  case,  we 
can,  with  perfect  confidence,  apply  a  general  law,  are  the  very  particulars 
that  have  been  before  observed  by  us.  If  it  be  understood  as  more  general 
than  the  circumstances  observed,  and  therefore,  capable  of  being  applied 
with  perfect  certainly  to  the  explanation  of  new  phenomena,  we  evidently,  to 
the  extent  in  which  the  general  law  is  applied  beyond  the  circumstances 
observed,  proceed  on  mere  supposition,  as  truly,  as  in  any  hypothesis  which 
we  could  have  framed  ;  and  though  the  supposition  may  be  more  and  more 
certain,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  thus  generalized,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  circumstance  which  can  be  supposed,  in  the  new  case,  to  be 
inconsistent  with  it,  it  never  can  amount  to  actual  certainty.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  this  sort.  That  bodies  tend 
to  each  other,  in  all  circumstances,  with  a  force  increasing  directly  as  their 
quanthies,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances,  may  seem  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  indeed,  from  the  innumerable  facts  observed  on  o\Xv 
globe,  and  in  the  magnificent  extent  of  the  planetary  movements ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  certain  at  all  distances,  in  which  we  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  observations, — as  it  seems  to  be  verified  in  the  heights 
of  our  atmosphere,  and  in  the  distances  of  the  planets,  in  their  orbits,  fromi 
the  sun,  and  from  each  other.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  refer,  for 
possible  exceptions,  to  spaces  that  are  beyond  our  observation ;  since,  on  the 
surface  of  our  own  earth,  there  is  abundant  evidence,  that  the  law  does  not  hold 
universally.  Every  quiescent  mass  that  is  capable  of  greater  compression, 
and  of  which  the  particles,  therefore,  before  that  compression,  are  not  in 
absolute  contact,  shows  sufficiently,  that  the  principle  of  attraction,  which, 
of  itself,  would  have  brought  them  into  actual  contact,  must  have  ceased  to 
operate,  while  there  was  still  a  space  between  the  particles  that  would  have 
allowed  its  free  operation  ;  and,  in  the  phenomena  of  elasticity,  and  impulse 
in  general,  it  has  not  merely  ceased,  but  is  actually  reversed, — the  bodies 
which,  at  all  visible  distances,  exhibited  a  reciprocal  attraction,  now  exhibit- 
ing a  reciprocal  repulsion,  in  consequence  of  which  they  mutually  fly  off,  as 
readily  as  they  before  approached, — that  is  to  say,  the  tendency  of  bodies 
to  each  other  being  converted  into  a  tendency  from  each  other,  by  a  mere 
change  of  distance,  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable.  When  a  ball 
rebounds  from  the  earth,  toward  which  it  moved  rapidly  before,  and  the 
gravitating  tendency  is  thus  evidently  reversed,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  foreign  force,  what  eye,  though  it  be  aided  by  all  the  nicest  apparatus 
of  optical  art,  can  discover  the  lines  which  separate  those  infinitesimal  differ- 
ences of  proximity,  at  which  the  particles  of  the  ball  still  continue  to  gravi- 
tate toward  the  earth,  and  are  afterwards  driven  from  it  in  an  opposite 
direction  ; — ^yct  the  phenomenon  itself  is  a  sufficient  proof,,  that  in  these 
spaces,  which  seem,  to  our  organs  of  sense,  so  completely  the  same,  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish  them,  the  reciprocal  tendencies 
of  the  particles  of  the  ball  and  of  the  earth  are  as  truly  opposite,  as  if  the 
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laws  of  gravitation  had,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  rebound  begins,  been 
reversed  through  the  whole  system  of  the  universe.  • 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  I 
danger  of  extending,  with  too  great  certainty,  a  general  law,  than  this  mstant 
conversion  of  attraction  into  repulsion  without  the  addition  of  any  new  bodies, 
without  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the  bodies  themselves,  and  a  change  of 
their  circumstaoces  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  absolutely  indistinguishable,  but 
for  the  opposite  motions  that  result  from  it,  with  a  change  of  their  circum- 
stances. After  observing  the  gravity  of  bodies,  at  all  heights  of  our  atmos- 
phere, and  extending  our  survey  through  the  wide  spaces  of  our  solar 
system, — computing  the  tendency  of  the  planets  to  the  sun,  and  their  dis- 
turbing forces,  as  they  operate  on  each  other, — and  finding  the  resultmg 
motions  .exactly  to  correspond  with  those  which  we  had  predicted  by  theory ; 
— in  these  circumstances,  after  an  examination  so  extensive,  if  we  had 
affirmed,  as  an  universal  law  of  matter,  that,  at  all  distances,  bodies  tend 
toward  each  other,  we  should  have  considered  the  wideness  of  the  induction 
as  justifying  the  affirmation  ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  case,  we  find,  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  earth,  in  the  mutual  shocks  of  bodies,  and  in  their  very  rest, ' 
sufficient  evidence,  that,  in  making  the  universal  affirmation,  we  should  have 
reasoned  falsely.  There  is  no  theory,  then,  which,  if  applied  to  the  expla- 
nation of  new  phenomena,  is  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  conjectural ;  because 
k  must  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  what  was  true  in  certain  circum- 
stances, is  true  also  in  circumstances  that  have  not  been  observed.  It  admits 
of  certainty,  only  when  it  is  applied  to  the  very  substances  observed, — in  the 
very  circumstances  observed, — in  which  case,  it  may  be  strictly  said  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  application  of  a  general  term  to  the  particulars,  which  * 
we  hjtve  before  agreed  to  comprehend  in  it.  Whatever  is  more  than  this  is 
truly  hypothetical, — the  difference  being,  that  we  commonly  give  the  name 
of  hypothesis  to  cases,  in  which  we  suppose  the  intervention  of  some  sub- 
stance, of  the  existence  of  which,  as  present  in  the  phenomenon,  we  have 
no  direct  proof,  or  of  some  additional  quality  of  a  substance  before  imob- 
served, — and  the  name  of  theory  to  cases,  which  do  not  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  any  substance,  that  is  not  actually  observed,  or  of  any  quality  that 
has  not  been  actually  observed,  but  merely  the  continuance,  in  certain  new 
circumstances,  of  tendencies  observed  in  other  circumstances.  Thus,  if  a 
planet  were  discovered  revolving  in  the  space  which  separates  the  orbits  of 
any  two  planets  at  present  known,  were  we  to  suppose  of  matter,  in  this  new 
situation,  that  it  would  be  subject  to  the  same  exact  law  of  gravitation,  to 
which  the  other  planets  were  known  to  be  subject,  and  to  predict  its  place,; 
in  the  heavens,  at  any  time,  according  to  this  law,  we  should  be  said  to  form 
a  theory  of  its  motions ;  as  we  should  not  take  for  granted  any  new  quality 
of  a  substance,  or  the  existence  of  any  substance  which  was  not  evidently 
present,  but  only  of  tendenaes  observed  before  in  other  circumstances, — 
analogous  indeed,  but  not  absolutely  the  same.  We  should  be  said  to  form 
an  hypothesis  on  the  subject,  if,  making  the  same  prediction,  as  to  its  motions, 
and  place  in  the  heavens,  at  any  given  time,  we  were  to  ascribe  the  centri- 
petal tendency,  which  confines  it  within  its  orbit,  to  the  impulse  of  ether,  or 
40  any  other  mechanical  cause.  The  terms,  however,  I  must  confess,  though 
the  distinction  which  I  have  now  stated  would  be,  in  all  cases,  a  very  conr 
venient  one,  are  used  very  loosely,  not  in  conversation  merely,  but  in  tht 
writings  of  philosophers, — an  hypothesis  often  meaning  nothing  more  than  k 
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theory,  to  which  we  have  not  given  our  assent, — and  a  theory,  an  liypothesis 
which  we  have  adopted,  or  still  more,  one  which  we  have  formed  ourselves. 

A  theory,  then,  even  in  that  best  sense,  to  which  I  wish  it  accurately  con^ 
fined,  as  often  as  it  ventures  a  single  hair-breadth  beyond  the  line  of  former 
observation,  may  be  wrong,  as  an  hypothesis  may  be  wrong.  But,  in  a 
theory,  in  this  sense  of  it,  there  are  both  less  risk  of  error,  and  less  extensive 
evil  from  error,  than  in  an  hypothesis.  There  is  less  risk  of  error,  because 
we  speak  only  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  that  must  be  allowed  actually  to 
exist :  and  the  evil  of  error  is,  for  the  same  reason,  less  extensive,  since  it 
must  be  confined  to  this  single  point  j  whereas,  if  we  were  to  imagine  falsely 
the  presence  of  some  third  substance,  our  supposition  might  involve  as  many 
errors,  as  that  substance  has  qualities ;  since  we  should  be  led  to  suppose, 
and  expect,  some  or  all  of  the  other  consequences,  which  usually  attend  it, 
when  really  present. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  very  long  discussion  is, 
that  we  should  use  hypotheses  to  suggest  and  direct  inquiry,  not  to  terminate 
or  supersede  it ;  and  that,  in  theorizing, — as  the  chance  of  error,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  general  law,  diminishes,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  analo- 
gous cases,  in  which  it  is  observed  to  hold, — we  should  not  form  any  general 
proposition,  till  after  as  wide  an  induction,  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  ; 
and,  in  the  subsequent  apphcation  of  it  to  particulars,  should  never  content 
ourselves,  in  any  new  circumstances,  with  the  mere  probability,  however 
high,  which  this  application  of  it  affords,  while  it  is  possible  for  us  to  verify, 
or  disprove  it,  by  actual  experiment. 


LECTURE  IX. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOUR  PRECEDING  LECTURES  ;  AND  APPLI- 
CATION OF  THE  LAWS  OF  PHYSICAL  INQUIRY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
MIND,  COMMENCED. 

For  several  Lectures,  gentlemen,  we  have  been  employed  in  considering 
the  objects  that  are  to  be  had  in  view  in  Physical  Inquiry  in  general,  a  clear 
conception  of  which  seems  to  me  as  essential  to  the  Philosophy  of  Mind 
as  to  the  Philosophy  of  Matter.  I  should  now  proceed  to  apply  these  gene- 
ral remarks  more  particularly  to  our  own  science  ;  but,  before  doing  this,  it 
may  be  of  advantage  to  retrace  slightly  our  steps  in  the  progress  already 
made. 

All  inquiry,  with  respect  to  the  various  substances  in  nature,  we  have 
seen,  must  regard  them  as  they  exist  in  space,  or  as  they  exist  in  time, — the 
inquiry,  in  the  one  case,  being  into  their  composition  ;  the  incfuiry,  in  the  other 
case,  into  the  changes  which  they  exhibit.  The  first  of  these  views  we 
found  to  be  very  simple,  having  for  its  object  only  the  discovery  of  what  is 
actually  before  us  at  the  moment, — which,  therefore,  if  we  had  been  endowed 
with  senses  of  greater  delicacy  and  acuteness,  we  might  have  known  without 
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any  Inquiry  whatever.  It  is  the  investigation  of  the  elements,  or  separate 
bodies,  that  exist  together,  in  the  substances  which  we  considered,  or  rather 
that  constitute  the  substances  which  we  considered,  by  occupying  the  space 
which  we  assign  to  the  one  imaginary  aggregate,  and  are  regarded  by  us  as 
one  substance, — not  from  any  absolute  unity  which  they  have  in  nature,  since 
the  elementary  atoms,  however  continuous  or  near,  have  an  existence  as 
truly  separate  and  independent  as  if  they  had  been  created  at  the  distance 
of  worlds, — but  from  a  unity,  that  is  relative  only  to  our  incapacity  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  as  separate.  It  is  to  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  then, 
that  this  first  division  of  Physical  Inquiry  owes  its  origin ;  and  its  most  com- 
plete results  could  enable  us  to  discover  only  what  has  been  before  our  eyes 
from  the  moment  of  our  birth. 

The  second  division  of  Inquiry, — that  which  relates  to  the  successions  of 
phenomena  in  time, — we  found,  however,  to  have  a  dlfFetent  origin  ;  since  the 
utmost  perfection  of  our  mere  senses  could  show  us  only  what  is,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  perception,  not  what  has  been,  nor  what  mill  be;  and  there  Is  nothing 
in  any  qualities  of  bodies  perceived  by  us,  which,  without  experience,  could 
enable  us  to  predict  tAe  changes  that  are  to  occur  in  them.  The  foundation 
of  all  Inquiry,  with  respect  to  phenomena  as  successive,  we  found  to  be  that 
most  Important  law,  or  original  tendency,  of  our  nature,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  not  merely  perceive  the  changes  exhibited  to  us  at  one  particular 
moment,  but  from  this  perception,  are  led  irresistibly  to  believe,  that  similar 
changes  have  constantly  taken  place  in  all  similar  circumstances,  and  ivill 
constantly  take  place,  as  often  as  the  future  circumstances  shall  be  exactly 
similar  to  the  present.  We  hence  consider  events,  not  as  casually  antecedent 
and  consequent,  but  as  invariably  antecedent  and  consequent, — or,  in  otlrei 
words,  as  causes  and  effects  ;  and  we  give  the  name  of  potoer  to  this  per- 
manent relation  of  the  invariable  antecedent  to  its  invariable  consequent. 
The  powers  of  substances,  then,  concerning  which  so  many  vague,  and 
confused,  and  mysterious  notions  prevail,  are  only  another  name  for  the 
substances  themselves,  in  relation  to  other  substances, — not  any  thing  sepa- 
rate from  them  and  intermediate, — as  the  form  of  a  body,  concerning  which 
too,  for  many  ages,  notions  as  vague  and  mysterious  prevailed,  is  not  any 
thing  different  from  the  body,  but  Is  only  the  body  Itself,  considered  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  position  of  its  elements.  Form  is  the  relation  of  Imme- 
diate proximity,  which  bodies  bear  to  each  other  in  space ; — power  is 
the  relation  of  immediate  and  uniform  proximity,  which  events  bear  to  each 
other  in  time ;  and  the  relation,  far  from  being  different,  as  Is  commonly 
supposed,  when  applied  to  matter  and  to  spirit,  is  precisely  the  same  in  kind, 
whether  the  events,  of  which  we  think,  be  material  or  immaterial.  It  is  of 
invariable  antecedence  that  we  speak  alike  in  both  cases,  and  of  Invariable 
antecedence  only.  When  we  say,  that  a  magnet  has  the  power  of  attracting 
iron,  we  mean  only  that  a  magnet  cannot  be  brought  near  Iron,  without  the 
instant  motion  of  the  iron  towards  it.  When  we  say,  In  treating  of  mental 
influence,  that  man,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  health,  and  when  free 
from  any  foreign  restraint,  has  the  power  of  moving  his  hand,  we  mean  only, 
that  in  these  circumstances  he  cannot  will  to  move  his  hand  without  its  con- 
sequent motion.  When  we  speak  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  of  . 
Beings, — who  is  the  fountain  of  all  power,  as  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  exist-- 
ence, — we  mean  only,  that  the  universe  arose  at  his  command,  as  Its  Instant  ■ 
consequence,  and  that  whatever  he  wills  to  exist  or  perish,  exists,  or  is  no  more,  i 
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This  simple  view  of  power,  as  the  mere  antecedent  substance  itself,  in  its  re- 
•  lation  to  its  immediate  and  invariable  consequences,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  mysterious  tie, — since  there  surely  can  be  nothing  in  nature,  but  all  the  sub- 
•stances  which  exist  in  nature, — it  was  necessary  to  illustrate  at  great  length, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  false  notions  that  are  generally,  or,  I  may  say, 
universally  prevalent  on  the  subject.  This  illustration,  I  am  aware,  must,  to 
many  of  you,  have  appeared  very  tedious,  and  a  sufficient  exemplification 
of  that  license  of  exhausting  occasionally  your  attention,  and  perhaps,  too, 
your  patience,  of  which  I  claimed  the  right  of  exercise,  whenever  it  should 
appear  to  me  necessary  to  make  any  important  but  abstract  truth  familiar  to 
your  mind.  I  shall  not  regret,  however,  any  temporary  feeling  of  weariness 
which  1  may  have  occasioned  by  dwelling  on  this  great  fundamental  subject, 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  making  familiar  to  your  minds  the  truths  which  l 
wished  to  impress  on  them,  and  have  freed  you  from  those  false  notions  of 
occult  and  unintelligible  agency  in  causes, — as  something  different  from  the 
mere  causes  or  antecedents  themselves, — which  appear  to  me  to  have  re- 
tarded, in  a  very  singular  degree,  the  progress  of  philosophy, — not  merely 
by  habituating  the  mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  use  of  language  to  which  it  truly 
affixes  no  meaning,  though  even  this  evil  is  one  of  very  serious  injury  in  its 
general  effects, — but  by  misdirecting  its  inquiries,  and  leading  it  from  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  in  which  every  glance  is  truth,  and  every  step  is  pro- 
gress,— to  bewilder  itself  with  the  verbal  mysteries  of  the  schools,  where  there 
is  no  refreshment  of  truth  to  the  eye  that  is  wearied  with  wandering  onl}^ 
from  shadow  to  shadow, — and  where  there  is  all  the  fatigue  of  continual 
progress,  without  the  advance  of  a  single  step. 

Even  those  philosophers,  who  have  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  man 
can  never  discover  any  thing  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  but  a  succession 
of  events  that  follow  each  other  in  regular  series, — and  who,  accordingly,  re- 
commend the  observation  and  arrangement  of  these  regular  antecedents  and 
consequents  as  the  only  attainable  objects  of  philosophy,  yet  found  this  very 
advice  on  the  distinction  of  what  they  have  termed  efficient  causes,  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  physical  causes,  or  simple  antecedents,  to  which  they  advise  us 
to  devote  our  whole  attention.  There  are  certain  secret  causes,  they  say, 
continually  operating  in  the  production  of  every  change  which  we  observe, 
and  causes  which  alone  deserve  the  name  of  efficient ;  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  careful  to  tell  us,  that  although  these  causes  are  constantly  ope- 
rating before  us,  and  are  all  which  are  truly  acting  before  us,  we  must  not 
hope  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  detect  one  of  them  ;  and  indeed,  the 
prohibition  of  every  attempt  to  discover  the  efficient  causes  of  phenomena, — 
repeated  in  endless  varieties  of  precept  or  reproof, — is  the  foundation  of  all 
their  rules  of  philosophizing  ;  as  if  the  very  information, — that  what  we  are 
lo  consider  exclusively  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  is  far  less  important 
than  what  we  are  studiously  to  omit, — were  not,  of  itself,  more  powerful  in 
stimulating  our  curiosity  to  attempt  the  forbidden  search,  than  any  prohibition 
could  be  in  repressing  it.  "  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas." 
This  will  for  ever  be  the  feeling  of  the  inquirer  while  he  thinks  that  there 
are  any  causes  more  than  those' which  he  has  already  investigated.  Even 
Newton  himself,  that  sagest  of  observers  and  reasoners,  who  could  say,  with 
the  simplicity  of  pure  philosophy,  "  Hypotheses  non  Jingo,"  yet  showed,'  as 
we  have  seen,  by  one  of  the  most  hypothetical  of  his  Queries,  that  he  was 
not  exempt  from  the  error  which  he  wished  to  discourage — that  inordinate 
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love  of  the  unknown,  which  must  always  lead  those  who  believe  that  there 
is  something  intermediate  and  undiscovered  truly  existing  between  events,  to 
feel  the  anxious  dissatisfaction  of  incomplete  inquiry,  in  considering  the  mere 
antecedents  and  consequents  which  nature  exhibits,  and  to  turn,  therefore* 
as  if  for  comfort,  to  any  third  circumstance,  which  can  be  introduced,  with 
out  obvious  absurdity,  as  a  sort  of  connecting  link,  between  the  pairs  of 
events.  To  suppose  that  the  mind  should  not  have  this  disposition,  would, 
indeed,  be  to  suppose  it  void  of  that  principle  of  curiosity,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  inquiry  of  any  kind.  He  who  could  believe,  that,  between 
all  the  visible  phenomena,  there  are  certain  invisible  agencies  continually 
operating,  which  have  as  real  an  existence  as  all  that  he  perceives,  and 
could  yet  content  himself  with  numbering  tbo  visible  phenomena,  and 
giving  them  names,  without  any  endeavour  to  discover  tlie  intervening  pow- 
ers, by  which  he  is  constantly  surrounded,  or  at  least  to  form  some  slight 
guess,  as  to  that  universal  machinery,  by  which  he  conceived  all  the  wonders 
of  nature  to  be  wrought,  must  be  a  being  as  different  from  the  common 
intellectual  beings  of  this  earth,  as  the  perfect  sage  of  the  Stoics  from  the 
frail  creatures,  of  mingled  vice  and  virtue,  that  live  and  err  around  us. 
That,  in  considering  the  phenomena  of  nature,  we  should  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  mere  antecedents  and  consequents,  which  succeed  each  other  in 
regular  series,  is  unquestionably  the  soundest  advice  that  can  be  given.  But 
it  is  sound  advice,  for  this  reason  more  than  any  other,  that  the  regular  series 
is,  in  truth,  all  that  constitutes  the  phenomena,  and  that  to  search  for  any 
thing  more,  is  not  to  have  an  unattainable  object  in  view,  but  to  have  no 
conceivable  object  whatever.  Then  only  can  the  inquirer  be  expected  to 
content  himself  with  observing  and  classing  the  sequences,  which  nature  pre- 
sents to  us  spontaneously,  or  in  obedience  to  our  art,  when  he  is  convinced, 
that  all  the  substances  which  exist  in  the  universe — God  and  the  things  which 
he  has  created — are  every  thing  which  truly  exists  in  the  universe,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  added  which  is  not  itself  a  new  substance  ;  that  there  can  be 
nothing  in  th^  events  of  nature,  therefore,  but  the  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents which  are  present  in  them ;  and  that  these,  accordingly,  or  nothing, 
are  the  very  causes  and  effects  which  he  is  desirous  of  investigating. 

After  this  examination  of  the  notions  connected  with  the  uniform  succes- 
sions of  events,  our  attention  was  next  turned  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
hypothetical  inquiry,  which  we  found  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  imperfection 
of  our  senses,  that  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  know  whether  we  have 
observed  the  whole  train  of  sequences  in  any  phenomenon,  from  our  inability 
to  distinguish  the  various  elements  that  may  be  the  subjects  of  minute  changes 
unobserved. 

We  are  hence  eager  to  supply,  by  a  little  guess-work  of  fancy,  the  parts 
unobserved,  and  suppose   deficiencies  in  our  observation  where  there  may 
truly  have  been  none ;  till  at  length,  by  this  habitual  process,  every  pheno-  i 
menon  becomes,  to  our  imagination,  the  sign  of  something  intermediate  as  its  ' 
cause,  the  discovery  of  which  is  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
The  mere  succession  of  one  event  to  another  appears,  to  us,  very  difficult  to 
be  conceived,  because  it  Wants  that  intervening  something  which  we  have 
learned  to  consider  as  a  cause  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  mystery, 
if  we  can  only  suppose  something  intervening  between  them,  and  can  thus 
succeed  in  doubling  tlie  difficulty   which  we  flatter  ourselves  with  having 
removed ;  since,  by  the  insertion  of  another  link,  wo  must  now  have  two 
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sequences  of  events  instead  of  one  simple  sequence.  This  tendency  of  the 
.magination  to  form  and  rest  on  hypotheses, — or,  in  other  words,  to  suppose 
substances  present  and  operating,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  no 
direct  proof, — we  found  to  be  one  great  source  of  error  in  our  practice  of 
philosophizing. 

Another  source  of  error  we  found  to  be  the  too  great  extension  of  what 
are  termed  general  laws  ;  which  though  a  less  error  in  itself,  is  yet,  in  one 
respect,  more  dangerous  than  the  former ;  because  it  is  the  error  of  better 
understandings,-^of  understandings  that  would  not  readily  fall  into  the  extra- 
vagant follies  of  hypotheses,  but  acknowledge  the  essential  importance  of 
induction,  and  think  they  are  proceeding  on  it  without  the  slightest  deviation, 
almost  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  abandoning  it  for  conjecture.  To 
observe  the  regular  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  to  class  these 
as  similar  or  dissimilar,  are  all  which  philosophers  can  do  with  complete  cer- 
tainty. But  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  mind,  to  convert  a  general 
law  into  an  universal  law, — to  suppose,  after  a  wide  induction,  that  what  is 
true  of  many  substances  that  have  a  very  striking  analogy,  is  as  certainly  true 
of  all  that  have  this  striking  analogy, — and  that  what  is  true  of  them  in 
certain  circumstances,  is  true  of  them  in  all  circumstances, — or,  at  least,  in 
all  circumstances  which  are  not  remarkably  different.  The  widest  induction 
which  we  can  make,  however,  is  still  limited  in  its  nature ;  and,  though  we 
may  have  observed  substances  in  many  situations,  there  may  be  some  new 
situations  in  which  the  event  may  be  different,  or  even,  perhaps,  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  we  should  have  predicted,  by  reasoning  from  the  mere 
analogy  of  other  circumstances.  It  appeared  to  me  necessary,  therefore,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  ambiguous  manner  in  which  writers  on  this  higher 
branch  of  logic  speak  of  reasoning  from  general  laws  to  particulars,  to  warn 
you  that  the  application  to  particulars  can  be  made  with  certainty  only  to  the 
very  particulars  before  observed  and  generalized, — and  that,  however  analo 
gous  other  particulars  may  seem,  the  application  of  the  general  law  to  them 
admits  only  of  probability,  which  may,  indeed,  as  the  induction  has  been 
wider,  and  the  circumstances  of  observed  analogy  more  numerous,  approach 
more  or  less  to  certainty,  but  must  always  be  short  of  it  even  in  its  nearest 
approximation. 

Such,  then,  is  physical  inquiry,  both  as  to  its  objects  and  its  mode  of  pre- 
cedure,  particularly  as  it  regards  the  universe  without ;  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  our  inquiry  in  the  internal  world  of  thought  are,  in  every  respect, 
similar.  The  same  great  objects  are  to  be  had  in  view,  and  no  other, — the 
analysis  -^f  what  is  complex,  and  the  observation  and  arrangement  of  the 
sequences  of  phenomena,  as  respectively  antecedent  and  consequent. 

In  this  respect,  also,  I  may  remark,  the  philosophy  of  matter  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind  completely  agree — that,  in  both  equally,  our  knowledge  is 
confined  to  the  phenomena  which 'they  exhibit.  We  give  the  name  of  matter 
to  the  unknown  cause  of  various  feelings,  which,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  refer  to  something  external  as  their  cause. 
What  it  is,  independent  of  our  perception,  we  know  not ;  but  as  the  subject 
of  our  perception,  we  regard  it  as  that  which  is  extended,  and  consequently 
divisible,  impenetrable,  mobile  ;  and  these  qualities,  or  whatever  other  qua- 
lities we  may  think  necessary  to  include  for  expressing  the  particular  sub- 
stances that  affect  our  senses  variously,  constitute  our  whole  definition  of 
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matter,  because,  in  truth,  they  constitute  our  whole  knowledge  of  it.  Tq 
suppose  us  to  know  what  it  is  in  itself,  in  absolute  independence  of  our  per» 
ception,  would  be  manifestly  absurd  :  since  it  is  only  by  our  perception,— < 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  feelings  of  our  mind, — ^that  it  can  be  known  to  us  at; 
all ;  and  these  mere  feelings  of  the  mind  must  depend,  at  least,  as  muc/i  on 
the  laws  of  the  mind  affected,  as  on  the  laws  of  tlie  substance  that  affects  it. 
Whatever  knowledge  we  may  acquire  of  it,  therefore,  is  relative  only,  and 
must  be  relative  in  all  circumstdfnces ;  though,  instead  of  the  few  sense« 
which  connect  us  with  it  at  present,  we  were  endowed  with  as  many  senset 
as  there  are,  perhaps,  qualities  of  matter,  the  nature  of  which  we  are  at 
present  incapable  of  distinguishing  ; — ^the  only  effect  of  such  increased  num-i 
ber  of  senses  being,  to  render  more  qualities  of  matter  known  to  us,  not  toi 
make  matter  known  to  us  in  its  very  essence,  as  it  exists  without  relation  tq 
mind.  } 

"  Tell  me,"  says  Micromegas,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  planets  of  tha 
Dog  Star,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  planet  Saturn, 
at  which  he  had  recently  arrived  in  a  journey  through  the  heavens, — *'  Tell 
me  how  many  senses  have  the  men  on  your  globe  ?" — I  quote,  as  perhaps 
the  name  has  already  informed  you,  from  an  ingenious  philosophic  romance 
of  Voltaire,  who,  from  various  allusions  in  the  work,  has  evidently  had  Fon- 
tenelle,  the  illustrious  secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
view,  in  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  Saturnian  secretary  — "  We  have 
seventy-two  senses,"  answered  the  academician,  "  and  we  are,  every  day, 
complaining  of  the  smallness  of  the  number.  Our  imagination  goes  far 
beyond  our  wants.  What  are  seventy-two  senses  !  and  how  pitiful  a  boun- 
dary, even  for  beings  with  such  limited  perceptions,  to  be  cooped  up  within 
our  ring,  and  our  five  moons  !  In  spite  of  our  curiosity,  and  in  spite  of  asi 
many  passions  as  can  result  from  six  dozen  of  senses,  we  find  our  hours  hang' 
very  heavily  on  our  hands,  and  can  always  find  time  enough  for  yawning."— 
"  I  can  very  well  believe  it,"  says  Micromegas,  "  for,  in  our  globe,  we  have 
very  near  one  thousand  senses ;  and  yet,  with  all  these,  we  feel  continually, 
a  sort  of  listless  inquietude  and  vague  desire,  which  are  for  ever  tellings 
us  that  we  are  nothing,  and  that  there  are  beings  infinitely  nearer  per-: 
fection.  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  in  the  universe.  I  have  seeifci 
many  classes  of  mortals  far  beneath  us,  and  many  as  much  superior  ;  but  i 
I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  any,  who  had  not  always  more  i 
desires  than  real  necessities  to  occupy  their  life. — And,  pray,  how  long  majt 
you  Saturnians  live  with  your  few  senses  .''"  continued  the  Sirian. — "  Ah  I 
but  a  very  short  time,  indeed  !"  said  the  littJe  man  of  Saturn,  with  a  sigh.- 
"  It  is  the  same  with  us,"  said  the  traveller;  "we  are  for  ever  complaining 
of  the  shortness  of  life.  It  must  be  an  universal  law  of  nature." — "  Alas  !" 
said  the  Saturnian,  "  we  live  only  five  hundred  great  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
(which  is  pretty  much  about  fifteen  thousand  years  of  our  counting.)  You 
see  well,  that  this  is  to  die  almost  the  moment  one  is  born.  Our  existence 
is  a  point — our  duration  an  instant— our  globe  an  atom.  Scarcely  have  we 
begun  to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge,  when  death  rushes  in  upon  us,  before 
we  can  have  acquired  any  thing  like  experience.  As  for  me,  I  cannot  ven- 
ture even  to  think  of  any  project.  I  feel  myself  but  like  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean  ;  and,  especially  now,  when  I  look  to  you  and  to  myself,  I  really 
feel  quite  ashamed  of  the  ridiculous  appearance  which  I  make  in  the  universe." 
*  If  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  philosopher,"  replied  Micromegas,  "  I 
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sliould  be  afraid  of  distressing  you,  when  I  tell  you,  that  our  life  is  seven 
hundred  times  longer  than  yours. — But  what  is  even  that  ?  and,  when  we 
come  to  the  last  moment,  to  have  lived  a  single  day,  and  to  have  lived  a 
whole  eternity,  amount  to  the  very  same  thing.  I  have  been  in  countries 
where  they  live  a  thousand  times  longer  than  with  us ;  and  I  have  always 
found  them  murmuring,  just  as  we  do  ourselves. — But  you  have  seventy-two 
senses,  and  they  must  have  told  you  something  about  your  globe.  How 
many  properties  has  matter  with  you  ?" — "  If  you  mean  essential  properties," 
said  the  Saturnian,  "  without  which  our  globe  could  not  subsist,  we  count 
three  hundred,  extensive,  impenetrable,  mobile,  gravitation,  divisibility,  and 
so  forth." — "  That  small  number,"  replied  the  gigantic  traveller,  "  may  be 
sufficient  for  the  views  which  the  Creator  must  have  had  with  respect  to 
your  narrow  habitation.  Your  globe  is  little  ;  its  inhabitants  are  so  too. 
You  have  few  senses ;  your  matter  has  few  qualities.  In  all  this.  Providence 
has  suited  you  most  happily  to  each  other." 

"  The  academician  was  more  and  more  astonished  with  every  thing  which 
the  traveller  told  him.  At  length,  after  communicating  to  each  other  a  little 
of  what  they  knew,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  they  knew  not,  and  reasoning, 
as  well  and  as  ill,  as  philosophers  usually  do,  they  resolved  to  set  out  to- 
gether on  a  little  tour  of  the  universe."* 

That,  with  the  one  thousand  senses  of  the  Sirian,  or  even  the  seventy-two 
senses  of  the  inhabitant  of  Saturn,  our  notions  of  matter  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  at  present,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  since  we  should 
assign  to  it  qualities,  corresponding  with  all  the  varieties  of  our  six  dozen  or 
one  thousand  classes  of  sensations.  But,  even  with  all  these  sensations, 
it  is  evident  that  we  should  still  know  as  little  of  matter,  independent  of  the 
phenomena  which  it  exhibits  in  relation  to  us,  as  we  know  at  this  moment. 
Our  definition  of  it  would  comprehend  more  phenomena  ;  but  it  would  still  be 
^  definition  of  its  phenomena  only.  We  might  perhaps  be  able  to  fill  up  the 
Saturnian  catalogue  of  three  hundred  essential  properties,  but  these  would 
De  still  only  the  relations  of  matter  to  our  own  perception.  A  change  in  the 
mere  susceptibility  of  our  organs  of  sense,  or  of  our  sentient  mind,  would  be, 
relatively  to  us,  like  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of  things,  communicating^ 
as  it  were,  new  properties  to  every  object  around  us.  A  single  sense  addi- 
tional, in  man,  might  thus  be  to  external  nature,  like  the  creation  of  the  sun, 
when  he  first  burst  upon  it  in  splendour,  "  like  the  god  of  the  new  world," 
and  pouring  every  where  his  own  efFulgency,  seemed  to  shed  on  it  the  very 
; beauties  which  he  only  revealed. 

I     If  our  knowledge  of  matter  be  relative  only,  our  knowledge  of  mind  is 
lequally  so.     We  know  it  only  as  susceptible  of  feelings  that  have  already 
iexisted,  and  its  susceptibilities  of  feelings  which  have  not  arisen,  but  which 
may,  in  other  circumstances,  arise,  we  know  as  little  as  the  blind  can  be 
supposed   to  know  of  colours,  or  as  we,  with  all  our  senses,  know  of  the 
[qualities  which  matter  might  exhibit  to  us,  if  our  own  organization  were  dif- 
ferent.    Of  the  essence  of  mind,  then,  we  know  nothing,  but  in  relation  to 
the  states  or  feelings  that  form,  or  have  formed,  our  momentary  conscious- 
ness.    Our  knowledge  is  not  absolute  but  relative  ;  though,  I  must  confess, 
that  the  term  relative  is  applied,  in  an  unusual  manner,  when,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  relative  and  correlative  are  the  same.     It  is  unquestionably 
the  same  individual  mind,  which,  in  intellectual  investigation,  is  at  once  the 
[j  *  Voltaire,  CEuvres,  torn.  xiv.  p.  99—101.  4to.  Edit,  of  1771. 
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object  and  the  observer.  But  the  noble  endowment  of  memory,  with  which 
our  Creator  has  blessed  us,  solves  all  the  mystery  of  this  singular  paradox. 
In  consequence  of  this  one  faculty,  our  mind,  simple  and  indivisible  as  it  truly 
is,  is  as  it  were  multipled  and  extended,  expanding  itself  over  that  long  series, 
of  sensations  and  emotions  in  which  it  seems  to  live  again,  and  to  live  with- 
many  lives.  But  for  memory,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  relation  of 
thought  to  thought  could  not  have  been  perceived  ;  and  that  hence  there 
could  have  been  no  philosophy  whatever,  intellectual  or  moral,  physical  or 
metaphysical.  To  this  wonderful  endowment,  then,  which  gives  us  the  past 
to  compare  with  the  present,  we  owe  that  most  wonderful  of  relations,  of 
which  the  same  being  is  at  once  the  object  and  the  subject,  contemplating 
itself,  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  casts  its  view  on  objects  that  are  distant  from 
it,  comparing  thought  with  thought,  emotion  with  emotion,  approving  its  own 
moral  actions,  with  the  complacency  with  which  it  looks  on  the  virtues  of ", 
those  whom  it  admires  and  loves,  in  the  most  remote  nation  or  age,  or  passing 
sentence  on  itself^  as  if  on  a  wretch  whom  it  loathed,  that  was  trembling,  with 
conscious  delinquency,  under  the  inquisition  of  a  severe  and  all-knowing  judge. -i 

The  past  feelings  of  the  mind,  then,  are,  as  it  were,  objects  present  to  tlie 
mind  itself,  and  acquire,  thus  truly,  a  sort  of  relative  existence,  which  ena- 
bles us  to  class  the  phenomena  of  our  own  spiritual  being  as  we  class  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  without.  The  mind  is  that  which  we  know  to  have 
been  susceptible  of  all  the  variety  of  feelings  which  we  remember  ;  and  it  is 
only  as  it  is  susceptible  of  all  these  varieties  of  feeling,  that  we  can  have  any 
knowledge  of  it.  We  define  it,  therefore,  by  stating  its  various  susceptibili- 
ties, including  more  or  fewer  of  these,  in  our  definition,  as  we  may  either 
have  observed  or  remembered  more  or  less,  or  generalized  more  or  less 
what  we  have  observed  and  remembered  ;  precisely  as  in  our  definition  of 
matter,  we  include  more  or  fewer  qualities,  according  to  the  extent  of  our 
previous  observation  and  arrangement. 

That  we  know  matter,  only  as  relative  to  our  own  suscepdbility  of  being 
affected  by  it,  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  it,  which  we 
are  able  to  acquire ;  and  indeed,  it  is  only  as  it  is  capable  of  affecting  us, 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  can  be  of  any  direct  and  immediate  utility.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  the  very  absurdity  of  contradiction,  to  suppose  ourselve: 
acquainted  with  qualities  which  cannot  affect  us.  But,  even  though  this  vver 
possible,  how  profitless  would  the  knowledge  be,  compared  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  qualities  which  are  capable  of  affecting  us ;  like  the  knowledge 
of  the  seasons  of  the  planet  Saturn,  or  of  the  planets  that  have  the  Dog  Star 
for  their  sun,  compared  with  the  more  important  knowledge  of  the  seasons 
of  our  own  globe,  by  which  we  have  the  comfort  of  anticipating,  in  the  la- 
bours of  spring,  the  abundance  of  autumn,  and  gather  in  autumn  the  fruits, 
which,  as  products  of  vernal  labour,  are  truly  fruits  of  the  spring. 

To  know  matter,  even  relatively,  as  our  limited  senses  allow  us  to  know 
it,  is  to  have  knowledge  which  can  scarcely  be  called  limited.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  seem  narrow  in  extent,  if  we  think  only  of  the  small  number  of 
our  senses,  by  which  alone  the  communication  can  be  carried  on.  But  what 
infinity  of  objects  has  nature  presented  to  each  !  In  the  mere  forms  and 
colours  that  strike  our  eyes,  what  splendid  variety !  the  proportion  of  all 
things  that  bloom  or  live,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  the  universe,  and  almost  God 
himself  appearing  to  our  very  senses,  in  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the 
works  which  He  has  made  ' 
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It  IS  the  same  with  respect  to  the  mind,  though  we  know  it  only  by  its 
susceptibilities  of  affection,  in  the  various  feelings  of  our  momentary  con- 
sciousness, and  cannot  hope  to  know  it  but  as  the  permanent  subject  of  all 
these  separate  consciousnesses  ;  to  know  thus  relatively  only,  the  affections 
even  of  one  single  substance,  is  to  have  a  field  of  the  most  boundless  and 
inexhaustible  wonders  ever  present  and  open  to  our  inquiry  !  It  may  be  said 
to  comprehend  every  thing  which  we  perceive,  and  remember,  and  imagine, 
and  compare,  and  admire,  all  those  mysterious  processes  of  thought,  which, 
in  the  happy  efforts  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  their  noblest  results,  and  which  are  not  less  deserving  of  our 
regard,  as  they  are  every  moment  exercised  by  all,  in  the  humble  intellectual 
functions  of  common  life.  In  analyzing  and  arranging  the  mental  phenome- 
na, then,  we  consider  phenomena,  that  are  diversified,  indeed,  in  individuals, 
but,  as  species,  are  still  common  to  all ;  for  there  is  no  power  possessed  by 
the  most  comprehensive  intellect,  which  it  does  not  share,  in  some  propor- 
tion, with  the  dullest  and  rudest  of  mankind.  All  men  perceive,  remember, 
reason, — all,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  form  their  little  theories,  both  phy- 
sical and  metaphysical,  of  the  conduct  of  their  fellow  men,  and  of  the  pass- 
ing events  of  nature  j  and  all,  occasionally,  enliven  tlieir  social  intercourse,  or 
their  solitary  hours,  with  inventions  of  fancy,  that  last  but  for  a  moment 
indeed,  and  are  not  worthy  of  lasting  longer,  but  which  are  products  of  the 
same  species  of  intellectual  energy,  that  gave  existence  to  those  glorious 
works,  to  which  ages  have  listened  with  increasing  reverence,  and  which, 
immortal  as  the  spirits  that  produced  them,  are  yet  to  command  the  venera- 
tion of  every  future  age.  When  we  see  before  us,  in  its  finished  magnifi-j 
cence,  a  temple  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
almost  worthy  of  being  filled  with  his  presence,  we  scarcely  think  that  it  is 
erected  according  to  the  same  simple  principles,  and  formed  of  the  same 
stone  and  mortar,  as  the  plain  dwellings  around  us,  adapted  to  the  hourly 
and  humble  uses  of  domestic  life  ;  and  by  a  similar  illusion,  when  we  con- 
sider the  splendid  works  of  intellectual  art,  we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves 
to  think,  that  genius  is  but  a  form  of  general  tendencies  of  association,  of 
which  all  partake  ;  and  that  its  magnificent  conceptions,  therefore,  rise  ac- 
cording to  the  same  simple  laws  which  regulate  the  course  of  thought  of  the 
vulgar.  In  this  universality  of  diffusion  as  general  tendencies,  that  may  be 
variously  excited  by  varying  circumstances,  our  intellectual  powers  are  simi- 
lar to  those  other  principles  of  our  nature, — our  emotions,  and  whatever 
feelings  more  immediately  connected  with  moral  action  have  been  usually 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  our  active  powers.  In  the  philosophy  of  both 
we  consider,  not  a  few  distinguished  individuals,  as  possessed  of  principles 
essentially  distinct  in  kind,  but  the  species  man.  They  are  to  be  found, 
wherever  there  is  a  human  being ;  and  we  do  not  infer  with  more  certainty, 
when  we  perceive  the  impression  of  a  foot  upon  the  sand,  that  man  has  been 
there,  than  we  expect  to  find  in  him,  whatever  may  be  his  state  of  barbarism 
or  civilization,  some  form  of  the  common  powers,  and  passions,  which,  though 
directed  perhaps  to  different  objects,  we  have  felt  and  witnessed  in  the  soci- 
ety around  us.  "  The  two-legged  animal,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  that  eats  of 
nature's  dainties  what  his  taste  or  appetite  craves,  and  satisfies  his  thirst  at 
the  crystal  fountain  ;  who  propagates  his  kind  as  occasion  and  lust  prompt ; 
repels  injuries,  and  takes  alternate  labour  and  repose  ;  is  like  a  tree  in  the 
forest,  purely  of  nature's  growth.     But  this  same  savage  has  within  him  the 
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seeds  of  the  logician,  the  man  of  taste  and  breeding,  the  orator,  the  statesman, 
the  man  of  virtue,  and  the  saint ;  which  seeds,  though  planted  in  his  mind  by 
nature,  yet,  through  want  of  culture  and  exercise,  must  lie  for  ever  buried,  and 
be  hardly  perceivable  by  himself,  or  by  others."*  Even  of  those  passions  of 
a  prouder  kind,  which  attract  our  attention  only  when  they  are  on  a  theatre 
that  allows  their  full  display,  some  vestiges  are  to  be  traced  universally ; 
though  in  different  individuals,  they  may  exist  with  very  different  degrees  of 
influence,  and  though  their  influence,  according  to  the  degree  of  power 
possessed  by  the  individual,  may  be  attended  with  very  different  conse- 
quences to  the  few,  or  the  many,  comprehended  within  the  wide  or  narrow 
circle  to  which  his  power  extends. 

• "  Not  kings  alone, 


Each  villager  has  his  ambition  too  ; 
No  Sultan  prouder  than  his  fettered  slave. 
Slaves  build  their  little  Babylons  of  straw, 
Echo  the  proud  Assyrian  in  their  hearts, 
And  cry,  Behold  the  wonders  of  my  migbt.**t 

It  is  this  universal  diffusion  of  sympathies  and  emotions,  indeed,  which  gives 
its  whole  force  to  morality,  as  a  universal  obligation ;  and  renders  ethics  truly 
a  science. 

Nature,  in  requiring  the  fruits  of  virtue  from  all,  has  not  fixed  the  seeds 
of  it,  only  in  a  few  breasts.  "  Nulli  praeclusa  virtus  est,  omnibus  patet,  omnes 
admittit,  omnes  invitat,  ingenuos,  libertinos,  servos,  reges  et  exsules ;  non 
eligit  domum,  nee  censum ;  nudo  homine  contenta  est."J  Virtue  has  no 
partial  favours  or  exclusions.  She  is  open  to  all,  she  admits  all,  she  invitef 
all.  She  asks  no  wealth  nor  ancestry  ;  but  she  asks  the  man, — the  maste|< 
or  the  slave,  the  cottager  and  his  lord,  the  sovereign  and  the  exile. 

Though  we  know  mind,  then,  only  relatively,  in  the  series  of  feelings,  rf 
which  we  are  conscious,  as  we  know  matter  relatively  in  the  series  of  pha-^ 
noinena,  which  it  exhibits  to  our  observation,  we  have,  in  this  relative  knov^i 
ledge,  subjects  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  beings  permitted,  in  these 
shadovvings  of  a  higher  power,  to  trace  some  faint  image  of  the  very  majestj^ 
which  formed  them.     Even  of  the  humblest  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  th«< 
various  affections,  sensitive,  intellectual,  and  moral,  that  arise  in  it  as  affeo 
tions  of  our  common  nature,  are  truly  admirable  ;  and  what  an  increase  of 
sublimity  do  they  acquire,  in  minds  of  higher  powers  !     But  still,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that   even  in  minds  the  most  sublime,  as  much  as  in  th( 
most  humble,  all  which  can  be  truly  known  is  the  successive  phenomenr 
which  they  exhibit,  not  the  essence  of  the  spiritual  substance  itself;  and  that 
even  of  these  successive  phenomena,  though  we  become  gradually  acquaintet 
with  more  and  more,  we  probably  never  can  arrive  at  any  bound  which  is  t( 
limit  their  number.     The  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  by  which,  in  differen 
circumstances,  it  may  exist  in  different  states,  are  certainly  as  truly  infiniti 
as  the  space  which  surrounds  us,  or  as  that  eternity  which,  in  its  progress 
measures  the  successions  of  our  feelings,  and  all  the  otlier  changes  in  th< 
universe.     Every  new  thought,  or  combination  of  thoughts,  is  in  truth  a  nev 
state  or  affection,  or  phenomenon  of  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  a  proof  of  thi 

•  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  Introd.  p.  7.  8vo.  EdiU 
\  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  vii.  v.  392—397. 
X  Seneca  de  Bencficiis  lib.  iii.  e.  18. 
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susceptibility  of  that  new  affection,  as  an  original  quality  of  the  mind  ,  and 
every  rise  in  knowledge,  from  age  to  age,  and  from  inquirer  to  inquirer,  is 
thus  only  the  developement  of  susceptibilities,  which  the  mind  possessed  be- 
fore, though  the  circumstances  which  at  last  called  them  forth,  never  existed 
till  the  moment  of  the  developement.  What  should  we  think  of  the  half- 
naked  savage  of  some  barbarous  island,  if,  in  the  pride  of  his  ignorance,  he 
were  to  conceive  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  to  be  tho  noblest  of  which 
the  human  intellect  is  capable  ?  and,  perhaps,  even  the  mind  of  a  Newton, 
is  but  the  mind  of  such  a  savage,  compared  with  what  man  is  hereafter  to 
become. 


LECTURE  X. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen,  after  laying  down  the  general  laws  of  physical  inquiry,  I  had 
begun,  in  the  conclusion  of  my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  them,  more  particu- 
larly in  their  relation  to  the  study  of  mind. 

One  very  important  circumstance  of  agreement  in  the  physical  investiga- 
tions of  mind  and  matter,  we  found  to  be,  that,  of  both  matter  and  mind,  the 
successive  phenomena  are  all  which  we  truly  know,  though,  by  the  very  con- 
istitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  these  to  some 
permanent  subject.  Matter  is  the  permanent  subject  of  certain  qualities, 
extension  and  its  consequent  divisibility,  attraction,  repulsion:  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  permanent  exhibiter  to  us  of  certain  varying  phenomena  which 
we  observe.  Mind  is  the  permanent  subject  of  certain  qualities  or  states  or 
affections  of  a  different  class — perception,  memory,  reason,  joy,  grief,  love, 
hate ;  that  is  to  say,  of  certain  varying  phenomena  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  What  matter  is  independent  of  our  perception  ;  what  mind  is 
iindependent  of  its  temporary  variety  of  feeling,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  dis- 
jcover ;  since  whatever  new  knowledge  of  matter  we  can  suppose  ourselves 
jto  acquire,  must  be  acquired  by  our  perception,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
relative  to  it ;  and  whatever  new  knowledge  we  can  suppose  ourselves  to 
acquire  of  mind,  must  be  itself  a  state  or  affection  of  the  mifid,  and,  there- 
fore, only  a  new  mental  phenomenon  to  be  added  to  those  with  which  we 
were  before  acquainted,  as  one  of  the  many'  states  in  which  the  permanent 
substance  mind  is  capable  of  existing. 

Since  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  our  own  feelings,  then,  that  substances 
can  be  known  to  us,  beyond  these  relations  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  think 
of  penetrating ;  as  vain,  at  least,  as  would  be  the  attempts  of  the  deaf  to 
discover,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  the  nature  of  the  sensations  of  sound,  or 
of  the  blind  to  determine,  not  the  lines  of  direction  merely,  in  which  the 
various  coloured  rays  of  light  pass  after  refraction,  for  these  they  may  opti- 
cally determine,  but  the  various  sensations,  corresponding  with  all  the  varie- 
ties of  tint  into  which  the  sun-beams  are  broken  by  the  drops  of  a  falling 
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shower.  The  substance  matter,  the  substance  mind,  are,  in  this  respect,  to 
the  whole  race  of  metaphysical  inquirers,  what  the  rainbow,  as  a  series  of 
colours,  is  to  opticians,  who  have  never  seen. 

The  absurdity  of  such  inquiries  into  any  thing  more  than  the  mere  phe- 
nomena, if  it  be  not  sufficiently  evident  of  itself,  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered 
more  apparent,  by  a  very  easy  supposition.  Let  us  imagine  the  permanent 
unknown  substance  matter,  and  the  permanent  unknown  substance  mind,  to  be 
rendered,  by  the  same  divine  power  which  made  them,  altogether  different 
in  their  own  absolute  essence,  as  they  exist  independently,  but  to  exhibit  re- 
latively, precisely  the  same  phenomena  as  at  present, — that  spring,  and  sum- 
mer, and  autumn,  and  winter,  in  every  appearance  that  can  affect  our  organs 
of  perception,  succeed  each  other  as  now,  pouring  out  the  same  profusion 
of  foliage,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  and,  after  the  last  gladness  of  the  vintage 
and  the  harvest,  sweeping  the  few  lingering  blossoms,  with  those  desolating 
blasts,  which  seem  like  the  very  destroyers  of  nature,  while  they  are 
only  leading  in,  with  great  freshness,  under  the  same  benevolent  eye  of 
Heaven,  the  same  delightful  circle  of  beauty  and  abundance, — that,  in  mind, 
the  same  sensations  are  excited  by  the  same  objects,  and  are  followed  by 
the  same  remembrances,  and  comparisons,  and  hopes,  and  fears ; — in  these 
circumstances,  while  all  the  phenomena  .which  we  observe,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  are  conscious,  continue  exactly  the  same,  can  we 
believe,  that  we  should  be  able  to  discover  the  essential  change,  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  had  taken  place,  in  the  permanent  subjects  of  these 
unvaried  phenomena  !  And,  if,  as  long  as  the  external  and  internal  pheno- 
mena continued  exactly  the  same,  we  should  be  incapable  of  discovering,  or 
even  suspecting,  the  slightest  change,  where,  by  supposition,  there  had  been 
a  change  so  great,  how  absurd  .is  it  to  conceive  that  the  changed  or  un- 
changed nature  of  the  substance  itself,  as  it  exists  independently  of  the 
phenomenon,  ever  can  become  known  to  us. 

He,  indeed,  it  may  always  safely  be  presumed,  knows  least  of  the  mind, 
who  thinks  that  he  knows  it^  substance  best.  "  What  is  the  soul .'"'  was  a 
question  once  put  to  Marivaux.  "  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  he  answered,  "  bul 
that  it  is  spiritual  and  immortal."  "  Well,"  said  his  friend,  "  let  us  ask  Fon- 
tenelle,  and  he  will  tell  us  what  it  is."  "  No,"  cried  Marivaux,  "  ask  any  bod\ 
but  Fontenelle,  for  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to  know  any  more  about  t; 
than  we  do." 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  only,  then,  that  our  attention  is  to  be  given,  nottt 
any  vain  inquiries  into  the  absolute  nature  of  the  substances  which  exhm 
the  phenomena.  This  alone  is  legitimate  philosophy, — philosophy  whia 
must  for  ever  retain  its  claim  to  our  assent,  amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  all  thos« 
spurious  speculations,  to  which  our  vanity  is  so  fond  of  giving  the  names  oi 
theory  and  system.  Whatever  that  may  be  in  itself,  which  feels,  and  thinks 
and  wills, — if  our  feelings,  and  thoughts,  and  volitions  be  the  same — all  wh9' 
we  can  know,  and  compare,  and  arrange,  must  be  the  same  ;  and,  while  m 
confine  our  attention  to  these,  the  general  laws  of  their  succession  which  W< 
infer,  and  the  various  relations  which  they  seem  to  bear  to  each  other,  ma; 
be  admitted  equally  by  those  whose  opinions,  as  to  the  absolute  nature  of  th" 
feeling  and  thinking  principle,  differ  fundamentally.  It  requires  no  peculia 
supposition,  or  belief,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  to  know,  that  its  train 
of  thought  are  influenced  by  former  habits,  or  casual  association ;  and  ever 
feet,  which  the  immaterialist  has  accurately  observed  and  arranged,  wit 
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respect  to  the  influence  of  habit  or  association,  may  thus,  with  equal  reason, 
form  a  part  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  creed  of  the  materialist  also. 

On  these  two  systems  it  is  not  at  present  my  intention  to  make  any  re- 
marks ;  all  which  I  wish,  now,  is  to  explain  to  you,  how  independent  the 
real  philosophy  of  the  mind  is,  of  any  fanciful  conjectures,  which  may  be 
formed,  with  respect  to  its  essence.  It  differs  from  these,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has 
well  observed,  in  the  same  manner  "  as  the  inquiries  of  Galileo,  concerning 
the  laws  of  moving  bodies,  differ  from  the  disputes  of  the  ancient  Sophist^, 
concerning  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  motion,"  or  as  the  conclusions 
of  Newton,  with  respect  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  differ  from  his  query  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  he  supposed  that  gravity  might  possibly  be  pro- 
duced. The  hypothesis,  involved  in  the  query,  you  may  admit  or  reject ; 
the  conclusions,  with  respect  to  the  law  of  gravitation  itself,  as  far  as  relates* 
to  our  planetary  system,  are,  I  may  say,  almost  beyond  your  power  of  re- 
jecting. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  then,  and  the  philosophy  of  matter,  agree,  in  this 
respect,  that  our  knowledge  is,  in  both,  confined  to  the  mere  phenomena. 
They  agree  also,  in  the  two  species  of  inquiry  which  they  admit.  The 
phenomena  of  mind,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
matter,  may  be  considered  as  complex  and  susceptible  of  analysis,  or  they 
may  be  considered  as  successive  in  a  certain  order,  and  bearing,  therefore, 
to  each  other  the  reciprocal  relation  of  causes  and  effects. 

That  we  can  know  the  phenomena,  only  as  far  as  we  have  attended  to 
their  sequences,  and  that,  without  experiment,  therefore,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  us  to  predict  any  of  their  successions,  is  equally  true,  in  mind 
as  in  matter.  Many  of  the  successions,  indeed,  are  so  familiar  to  us,  that  it 
may  appear  to  you,  at  first,  very  difficult  to  conceive,  that  we  should  not 
have  been  able,  at  least  with  respect  to  them,  to  predict,  originally,  what 
antecedents  would  have  been  followed  by  what  consequents.  We  may  allow 
certainly,  that  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  foresee  the  pleasure  which 
we  receive  from  the  finer  works  of  imitative  art — from  the  successions,  or 
coexistences,  in  music,  of  sounds,  that,  considered  separately  would  scarcely 
be  counted  among  the  sources  of  delight — from  the  charm  of  versification, 
that  depends  on  circumstances,  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  altogether  destroyed, 
and  even  converted  into  pain,  by  the  change  of  quantity  of  a  single  syllable. 
But,  that  the  remembrance  of  pleasure  should  not  be  attended  with  desire 
of  enjoying  it  again,  seems  to  us  almost  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of 
the  pleasing  emotion.  In  like  manner,  we  may  allow,  that  we  could  not 
have  predicted  the  sympathy  which  we  feel  with  the  distresses  of  others, 
when  they  arise  from  causes  that  cannot  affect  us,  and  yet  make,  for  the 
time,  the  agony,  which  we  merely  behold,  a  part  of  our  own  existence.  But 
we  can  scarcely  think,  that  we  require  any  experience,  to  know,  that  the 
contemplation  of  pain,  which  we  may  ourselves  have  to  endure,  should  be 
the  cause  of  that  painful  feeling,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  fear,  or  that 
the  actual  suffering  should  be  accompanied  with  the  desire  of  relief.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that,  in  all  these  cases,  and  in  all  of  them  equally, — it 
would  have  been  impossible,  but -for  experience,  to  predict  the  consequent 
of  any  of  the  antecedents.  The  pleasure,  which  we  feel,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  work  of  art,  the  pain,  which  we  feel,  at  the  sight  of  the  misery  of 
others,  are  as  much  the  natural  effects  of  states  of  mind  preceding  them,  as 
the  fear  of  pain  is  the  effect  of  the  consideration  of  pain  as  hanging  over  us 
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Our  various  feelings,  similar  or  dissimilar,  kindred  or  discordant,  are  all  mere 
states  of  the  mind ;  and  there  is  nothing,  in  any  one  state  of  the  mind,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  which,  necessarily,  involves  the  succession  of  any  other  state 
of  mind.  That  particular  state,  for  example,  which  constitutes  the  mere 
feeling  of  pain,  instead  of  being  attended  by  that  different  state  which  con- 
stitutes the  desire  of  being  freed  from  pain,  might  have  continued,  as  one 
uniform  feeling,  or  might  have  ceased,  and  been  succeeded  by  some  other 
state,  though  in  the  original  adaptation  of  our  mental  frames,  by  that  Creator's 
wisdom  which  planned  the  sequences  of  its  phenomena,  the  particular  affec- 
tion, which  constitutes  desire,  had  not  been  one  of  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  affection,  of  which  the  mind  was  for  ever  to  be  susceptible. 

What  susceptibilities  the  mind  has  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
in  which  it  has  been  placed,  we  know,  and  they  have  been  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain number,  corresponding  with  the  feelings  which  have  arisen  in  these 
circumstances.  But  the  Almighty  Power,  who  fixed  this  particular  number, 
might  have  increased  or  lessened  the  number  at  His  pleasure,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  He  might,  at  His  pleasure,  have  multiplied  or  diminished  the 
whole  number  of  his  animated  creatures  ;  and,  where  there  has  been  no 
limit,  but  the  will  of  the  Lamiter,  it  is  experience  only  which  can  give  us  any 
knowledge  of  the  actual  limitation.  We  are  always  too  much  inclined  to 
believe,  that  we  know  what  must  have  been,  because  we  know  what  is, — and 
to  suppose  ourselves  acquainted,  not  merely  with  the  gracious  ends  which 
Supreme  Goodness  had  in  view,  in  creating  us,  but  with  the  very  object, 
which  each  separate  modification  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  constitution^ 
Vas  intended  to  answer.  I  would  not,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  Pope,  in  thati 
passage  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  in  which  he  seems  to  imply,  that  our  ignorancej 
of  the  wise  and  harmonious  intentions  of  Providence,  in  the  constitution  of 
our  mind,  is  like  the  ignorance  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  to  the  motives 
which  influence  the  follies  and  inconsistencies  of  their  capricious  master. 

"  When  tlie  proud  steed  shall  know,  why  man  restrains 
HW  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains, 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod, 
Is  now  tt  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  God, — 
Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dulness  comprehend 
His  action  s,  passion's,  being's  use  and  end  ; 
Why  doing,  stuffering,  check'd,  impell'd ;  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity."* 

Our  Divine  Author  has  not  left  us,  even  now,  to  darkness  like  this.     W« 
know,  in  a  great  measure,  the  use  and  end  of  our  actions  and  passions,  be- 
cause we  know  who  it  is  who  has  formed  us  to  do  and  to.  bear, — and  who,* 
from  His  own  moral  excellence,  cannot  have  given  us  any  susceptibility,  even 
that  of  suffering,  which  does  not  tend,  upon  the  whole,  to  strengthen  virtue,. 
and  to  consecrate,  as  in  some  purifying  sacrifice,  the  sufferer  of  a  moment  \(fl 
affections  more  holy,  and  happiness  more  divine.     Yet,  though  we  know,  in 
this  general  sense,  our  action's,  passion's,  being's  use  and  end,  as  subservient 
to  the  universal  plan  of  Infinite  Goodness,  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  particular  uses  of  each  state  of  the  mind,  as  to  have  been  able  to 
predict  it,  merely  as  a  part  or  consequence  of  tlie  plan.     The  knowledge 
of  every  successive  modification  of  our  thought,  is  still  as  much  the  result  of, 
experience,  as  if  the  gracious  plan,  to  which  all  these  successive  modifier 
tions  are  instrumental,  were  wholly  unknown  to  us : — Yet,  such  is  the  infl 
'  Ep.  i.  V.  61—68.    Works,  vol.  III.  p.  5.  6 
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ence  of  habit,  in  familiarizing  us  to  phenomena,  that  we  think  that  experience 
is  nothing,  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  power  of  experience  has  been 
most  frequently  and  familiarly  feh  ;  and  while  in  the  rarer  successions  of 
feelings,  we  allow,  that  there  are  phenomena  of  the  mind,  which  we  could 
not  have  foreknown,  we  find  it  difficuh  to  imagine,  in  the  recurrences  of  the 
common  mental  phenomena,  that,  even  originally,  it  could  have  required  any 
peculiar  foresight  to  predict,  what  we  are  now  conscious  of  predicting  with 
a  readiness,  that  seems  to  us  almost  like  the  instant  glance  of  intuition. 

In  the  philosophy  of  external  matter,  the  greater  or  less  familiarity  of 
events  produces  an  illusion  exactly  similar.  There  are  certain  phenomena, 
which,  v/e  readily  admit,  could  not,  of  themselves,  and  ^'th^^^  <jAperience, 
have  indicated  to  us,  either  the  changes  which  preceded  ttiem,  or  the  changes 
which  were  to  follow ;  while  there  are  other  phenomena,  more  familiar,  which 
seem  to  us  to  require  no  experience,  for  informing  us,  both  of  their  antece- 
dents and  consequents, — merely  because  they  have  been  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  that  we  do  not  remember  the  time,  when  we  were  ignorant  of 
them,  or  of  the  circumstances,  by  which  they  are  usually  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed. That  a  magnetic  needle  should  tend  to  the  north,  rather  than  to  any 
other  point, — and  that  glass,  or  amber,  rubbed  in  a  certain  manner,  should 
exhibit  the  very  striking  phenomena  of  electricity,  transmitting  this  power 
through  certain  substances,  and  not  transmitting  it  through  others,  which 
have  nothing  peculiar  in  their  sensible  qualities,  to  mark  them  as  less  or  bet- 
ter fitted  for  this  communication,  appear  to  us  to  be  facts,  which  we  could 
not  have  known,  till  we  had  actually  witnessed  them.  But  that  a  stone, 
rolled  from  the  hand,  should  continue  to  move  in  the  same  direction,  after 
quitting  the  hand,  seems  a  fact,  which  it  must  have  been  easy  for  us  to  fore- 
see. We  are  not  aware,  that  it  is  only  the  more  familiar  occurrence  of  the 
one  event,  than  of  the  others,  which  makes  its  sequence  appear  more  ob- 
vious ;  and  that,  but  for  this  greater  familiarity,  we  might  as  readily  have  sup- 
posed, that  a  stone,  after  quitting  the  hand  which  flung  it,  should  have  remained 
in  the  air,  or  fallen  to  the  ground,  as  that  the  needle,  without  any  tendenev 
to  the  north,  would  remain  stationary,  to  whatever  point  of  the  compass  we 
might  turn  it. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  early  acquaintance  with  the  more  frequent  and 
obvious  events,  whether  in  mind  or  in  matter.  We  have  become  familiar 
with  them,  and  with  their  causes  and  consequences,  long  before  reflection  j 
and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  that  we  should  conceive  ourselves  to  have  knovm 
always,  what  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  learned. 

That  to  know,  in  the  series  of  mental  phenomena,  what  are  the  antece- 
dents, and  what  their  consequents,  is  one  great  branch  of  the  Philosophy 
Df  Mind,  I  surely  need  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  superfluous  to  demonstrate  its  importance,  especially  after  the  re- 
marks— if  even  these  were  necessary — which  1  made  in  a  former  Lecture ; 
since  it  is  not  merely,  as  a  very  interesting  branch  of  speculative  knowledge, 
that  it  is  valuable,  but,  as  I  then  showed,  still  more  valuable,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  every  intellectual  art,  especially  of  those  noble  and  almost  divine 
arts,  which  have,  for  their  immediate  object,  the  illumination  and  amend- 
ment of  mankind, — the  art  of  training  ignorance  to  wisdom,  and  even  wisdom 
Itself  to  knowledge  still  more  sublime, — of  fixing  youthful  innocence  in  the 
voluntary  practice  of  virtue,  that  is  as  yet  little  more  than  an  instinct  of  which 
It  is  scarcely  conscious. — of  breathing  that  moral  inspiration,  which  strengtli- 
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ens  feeble  goodness,  when  it  is  about  to  fall,  tames  even  the  wildest  excesses 
of  the  wildest  passions,  and  leads  back,  as  if  by  the  invisible  power  of  soma 
guardian  spirit,  even  Guilt  itself,  to  the  happiness  which  it  had  lost,  and  the 
holier  wishes,  which  it  rejoices  to  feel  once  more. 

Since  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  however,  are  obviously  successive,  like 
those  of  matter,  the  consideration  of  the  sequences  of  the  mental  phenome- 
na, and  the  arrangement  of  them  in  certain  classes,  may  appear  to  you  suf- 
ficiently analogous  to  the  consideration  and  arrangement  of  the  sequences 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  But  that  there  should  be  any 
inquiries,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  corresponding  with  the  inquiries  into  the 
composition  of  bodies,  may  appear  to  you  improbable,  or  almost  absurd  ; 
since  the  mind,  and  consequently  its  affections — which  I  use  as  a  short 
general  term  for  expressing  all  the  variety  of  the  modes  m  which  it  can  be 
affected,  and  which,  therefore,  are  only  the  mind  itself  as  it  exists  in  differ- 
ent states, — must  be  always  simple  and  indivisible.  Yet,  wonderful,  or  even 
absurd,  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding  the  absolute  simplicity  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  consequently  of  all  its  feelings  or  momentary  states, — the  Science 
of  Mind  is,  in  its  most  important  respects,  a  source  of  analysis,  or  of  a  pro- 
cess which  I  have  said  to  be  virtually  the  same  as  analysis ;  aqd  it  is  only,  as 
it  is  in  this  virtual  sense  analytical,  that  any  discovery,  at  least  that  any  im- 
portant discovery,  can  be  expected  to  be  made  in  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  advance  even  a  step  in  intellectual  phy- 
sics, without  the  necessity  of  performing  some  sort  of  analysis,  by  which  we 
reduce  to  simpler  elements,  some  complex  feeling  that  seems  to  us  virtually 
to  involve  them.  In  the  mind  of  man,  all  is  in  a  state  of  constant  and  ever- 
varying  complexity,  and  a  single  sentiment  may  be  the  slow  result  of  innu- 
mefable  feelings.  There  is  not  a  single  pleasure,  or  pain,  or  thought,  or 
emotion,  that  may  not, — by  the  influence  of  that  associating  principle,  which 
is  afterwards  to  come  under  our  consideration, — be  so  connected  with  other 
pleasures,  or  pains,  or  thoughts,  or  emotions,  as  to  form  with  them,  for  ever 
after,  an  union  the  most  intimate.  The  complex,  or  seemingly  complex, 
-phenomena  of  thought,  which  result  from  the  constant  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  mind,  it  is  the  labour  of  the  intellectual  inquirer  to  analyze,  as 
it  is  the  labour  of  the  chemist  to  reduce  the  compound  bodies,  on  which  he 
operates,  however  close  and  intimate  their  combination  may  be,  to  their  con- 
stituent elements.  The  process,  and  the  instruments  by  which  the  analyses 
are  carried  on,  are,  indeed,  as  different  as  matter  is  from  mind, — cumbrous 
as  matter,  in  the  one  case, — in  the  other,  simple  and  spiritual  as  mind  itself. 
The  aggregates  of  matter  we  analyze  by  the  use  of  other  matter,  adding 
substance  after  substance,  and  varying  manipulation  after  manipulation  ; — the 
complex  mental  phenomena  we  analyze  virtually  by  mere  reflection  ;  the 
same  individual  mind  being  the  subject  of  analysis,  the  instrument  of  analy- 
sis, and  the  analyzing  inquirer. 

When  I  speak,  however,  of  the  union  of  separate  thoughts  and  feelings 
jin  one  complex  sentiment  or  emotion,  and  of  the  analytic  power  of  reflection 
or  reason,  it  must  not  be  conceived,  that  I  use  these  words  in  a  sense  pre- 
♦cisely  the  same  as  when  they  are  applied  to  matter.  A  mass  of  matter,  as 
we  have  seen,  is,  in  truth,  not  one  body  merely,  but  a  multitude  of  contiguous 
bodies ;  all  of  which,  at  the  time,  may  be  considered  as  having  a  separate 
existence,  and  as  placed  together  more  by  accidental  apposition,  than  by  any 
•ssential  union  ;  and  analysis  is  nothing  more  than  what  its  etymology  de- 
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notes,  a  loosening  of  these  from  each  other.  In  strictness  of  language,  this 
composition  and  analysis  cannot  take  place  in' mind.  Even  the  most  com- 
plex feeling  is  still  only  one  feeling  ;  for  we  cannot  divide  the  states  or 
affections  of  our  mind  into  separate  self-existing  fractions,  as  we  can  divide 
a  compound  mass  of  matter  into  masses,  which  are  separate  and  self-existing, 
nor  distinguish  half  a  joy  or  sorrow  from  a  whole  joy  or  sorrow.  The  con- 
ception of  gold,  and  the  conception  of  a  mountain,  may  separately  arise,  and 
may  be  followed  by  the  conception  of  a  golden  mountain  ;  which  may  be 
said  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  that  word,  to 
express  merely,  that  what  is  thus  termed  compound  or  complex  is  the  result 
of  certain  previous  feelings,  ta  which,  as  if  existing  together,  it  is  felt  to  have 
the  virtual  relation  of  equality,  or  the  relation  which  a  whole  bears  to  the 
parts  that  are  comprehended  in  it.  But  the  conception  of  a  golden  mountain 
is  still  as  much  one  state  or  feeling  of  one  simple  mind,  as  either  of  the 
separate  conceptions  of  gold  and  of  a  mountain  which  preceded  it.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  indeed,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  resulting  feeling  to  seem  to 
us  thus  complex  j  and  we  are  led,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  mind  itself, 
to  consider  what  we  term  a  complex  idea,  as  equivalent  to  the  separate  ideas 
from  which  it  results,  or  as  comprehensive  of  them,  as  being  truly  to  our 
conception,  though  to  our  conception  only,  and,  therefore,  only  virtually  ot 
relatively  to  us  the  inquirers,  the  same,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  sepa- 
rate feelings  coexisting,  as  the  elements  of  a  body  coexist  in  space. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  the  relation  of  certain  states  of  mind  to  certain  other 
states  of  mind,  which  solves  the  whole  mystery  of  mental  analysis,  that 
seemed  at  first  so  inexplicable, — the  virtual  decomposition,  in  our  thought, 
of  what  is  by  its  very  nature  indivisible.  The  mind,  indeed,  it  must  be 
allowed,  is  absolutely  simple  in  all  its  states ;  every  separate  state  of  affec- 
tion of  it  must,  therefore,  be  absolutely  simple  ;  but  in  certain  cases,  in  which 
a  feeling  is  the  result  of  other  feelings  preceding  it,  it  is  its  very  nature  to 
appear  to  involve  the  union  of  those  preceding  feelings  ;  and  to  distinguish 
the  separate  sensations,  or  thoughts,  or  emotions,  of  which,  on  reflection,  it 
thus  seems  to  be  comprehensive,  is  to  perform  an  intellectual  process,  which, 
though  not  a  real  analysis,  is  an  analysis  at  least  relatively  to  our  conception. 
It  may  still,  indeed,  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  different  feelings, — the  states 
or  affections  of  mind  which  we  term  complex, — are  absolutely  simple  and 
indivisible,  as  much  as  the  feelings  or  affections  of  mind  which  we  term 
simple.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  complexity  with  which 
alone  we  are  concerned  is  not  absolute  but  relative, — a  seeming  complexity, 
which  is  involved  in  the  very  feeling  of  relation  of  every  sort.  That  we  are 
thus  impressed  with  certain  feelings  of  relation  of  conceptions  to  conceptions, 
no  one  can  doubt  who  knows,  that  all  science  has  its  origin  in  these  very- 
feelings  ;  and  equivalence,  or  equality,  is  one  of  those  relations,  which,  from 
its  very  constitution,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  the  mind  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  feel,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  it,  in  certain  other  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  have  those  simple .  feelings  which  it  compares.  With 
perfect  organs  of  vision,  and  in  th.e  full  light  of  day,  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  look  on  a  tree,  or  a  rock,  without  perceiving  it ;  but  it  is  not  more  possi- 
ble for  us  to  form  a  conception  of  two  trees,  without  regarding  this  state  of 
mind,  simple  though  it  truly  is,  when  absolutely  considered  as  virtually  in- 
volving, or  as  equal  to,  two  of  those  separate  feelings,  which  constituted  the 
conception  of  a  single  tree 
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On  this  mere  feeling  of  virtual  equivalence,  is  founded  all  the  demonstrt- 
tion  of  those  sciences,  which  claim  the  glory  of  being  peculiarly  demonstra* 
tive ;  our  equations  and  proportions  of  abstract  number  and  quantity  involvii^ 
continually  this  analytic  valuation  of  notions,  as  reciprocally  proportional. 
Our  conception  of  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  is  one  state  or  affection  of 
mind, — one  state  of  one  simple  indivisible  substance  ; — such,  too,  is  our  con- 
ception of  a  right  angle.  Our  notion  o(  four  or  eight  is  as  rfiuch  one  affec- 
tion of  mind,  as  our  notion  of  a  simple  unit.  But,  in  reflecting  on  the 
separate  states  of  mind  which  constitute  these  notions,  we  are  impressed  with 
certain  relations  which  they  seem,  to  us,  reciprocally  to  bear,  and  we  con- 
sider the  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  as  equal  to  half  the  angle  of  ninety 
degrees,  and  our  notion  of  eight  as  involving  or  equal  to  two  or  four.  If  (me 
state  of  mind,  which  constitutes  the  notion  of  a  certain  abstract  number  or 
quantity,  had  not  been  considered  in  this  sort  of  virtual  comprehensiveness, 
as  bearing  the  relation  of  equality,  or  proportion,  to  other  states  of  mind, 
which  constitute  other  abstract  notions  of  the  same  species,  mathematics 
would  not  merely  have  lost  their  certainty,  but  there  could  not,  in  truth,  have 
been  any  such  science  as  mathematics. 

The  intellectual  analysis^  which  appears  to  me  to  constitute  so  important 
a  part  of  the  science  of  mind,  is  nothing  more  than  the  successive  developed 
ment,  in  application  to  the  various  mental  phenomena,  of  this  feeling  of 
equivalence,  or  conjprehensiveness,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  mathemati* 
cal  notions  of  number  and  quantity,  (though,  from  the  greater  simplicity  of 
these,  their  equality  or  proportion  may  je  more  accurately  distinguished,) 
but  extends  to  every  thought  and  feeling  which  we  regard  as  complex,  that 
is  to  say,  to  almost  every  thought  and  feeling  of  which  the  mind  is  suscepti* 
ble.  We  compare  virtue  with  virtue,  talent  with  talent,  not,  indeed,  with  th* 
same  precision,  but  certainly  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  feeling 
of  proportion,  as  we  compare  intellectually  one  angle  with  another ;  and  \\> 
ask  what  ideas  are  invoIve(/  ar  complex  notions  of  religion  and  govern 
ment  with  as  strong  a  feelir.g  that  a  number  of  ideas  are  virtually  involveij 
or  comprehended  in  them,  as  when  we  ask,  how  often  the  square  of  two  if 
repeated  in  the  cube  of  six. 

At-ci.^sis,  then,  in  the  Science  of  Mind,  you  will  perceive,  is  foundeC 
wholly  on  the  feeling  of  relation  which  one  state  of  mind  seems  to  us  to  bea! 
to  other  states  of  mind,  as  comprehensive  of  them  ;  but  while  this  seeming 
complexity  is  felt,  it  i&  the  same  thing  to  our  analysis,  as  if  the  complexity, 
instead  of  being  virtual  and  relative  only,  were  absolute  and  real.  It  ~  \y 
be  objected  to  the  application  of  the  term  analysis  to  the  Science  of.  Mind, 
that  it  is  a  term  which  its  etymology  shows,  as  I  have  already  admitted,  to 
be  borrowed  from  matter,  and  to  convey,  as  applied  to  the  mind,  a  notion  in 
some  degree  different  from  its  etymological  sense.  But  this  is  an  objection 
which  may  be  urged,  with  at  least  equal  force,  against  every  term,  or  almost 
every  term,  of  our  science.  In  our  want  of  a  peculiar  metaphysical  lan- 
guage, we  are  obliged  in  thi>,  as  in  every  other  case,  to  borrow  a  metaphysical 
language  from  the  materi.'j  world  ;  and  we  are  very  naturally  led  to  speak 
of  mental  composition  an^'  analysis,  since  to  the  mind  wliich  feels  the  relation 
of  equivalence  or  compr  ,/iensiveness,  it  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  our 
ideas  and  emotions,  that  result  from  former  ideas  and  emotions,  and  are  felt 
by  us  as  if  involving  these  in  one  complex  whole,  could  be  actually  divided 
into  the  separate  elements  which  appear  to  us  tlius  virtually  or  relatively  to 
be  comprehended  in  them. 
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It  is  from  having  neglected  this  branch  of  the  physical  investigation  of  the 
mind, — by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two, — and  haying  fixed  their  atten- 
tion solely  on  the  successions  of  its  phenomena,  that  some  philosophers  have 
been  led  to  disparage  the  science  as  fruitless  of  discovery,  and  even  to  deride 
the  pretensions  or  the  hopes  of  those  who  do  not  consider  it  as  absolutely 
exhausted  ; — I  will  not  say  now  merely,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  the 
science,  but  as  not  exhausted  almost  before  philosophy  began,  in  the  rude 
consciousness  of  the  rudest  savage,  who  saw,  and  remembered,  and  com- 
pared, and  hope3,  and  feared  ;  and  must,  therefore,  it  is  said,  have  known 
what  it  is  to  see,  and  lemember,  and  compare,  and  hope,  and  fear. 

If  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  were  to  be  regarded  merely  as  successive, — 
which  is  one  only  of  the  two  lights  in  which  they  may  be  physically  viewed, 
— it  might,  indeed,  be  said,  with  a  little  more  appearance  of  truth,  that  this 
mere  succession  must  be  as  familiar  to  the  unreflecting  mind  as  to  the  mind 
of  the  philosopher  ;  though,  even  in  this  limited  sense,  the  remark  is  far  from 
being  accurate.  But  the  phenomena  have  other  relations,  as  well  as  those 
of  succession, — relations  which  are  not  involved  in  the  mere  consciousness 
of  the  moment,  but  are  discoverable  by  reflection  only, — and  to  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  therefore,  addition  after  addition  may  be  made  by  every 
new  generation  of  reflecting  inquirers.  From  the  very  instant  of  its  first 
existence,  the  mind  is  constantly  exhibiting  phenomena  more  and  more 
complex, — sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  all  mingling  together,  and  almost 
every  feeling  modifying,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  the  feelings  that 
succeed  it ; — and  as,  in  chemistry,  it  often  happens,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
separate  ingredients  of  a  compound  body  are  not  recognizable  by  us,  in  the 
apparently  different  qualities  of  the  compound  itself, — so,  in  this  spontaneous 
chemistry  of  the  mind,  the  compound  sentiment,  that  results  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  former  feelings,  has,  in  many  cases,  on  first  consideration,  so  httle 
resemblance  to  these  constituents  of  it,  as  formerly  existing  in  their  element- 
ary state,  that  it  requires  the  most  attentive  reflection  to  separate,  and  evolve 
distinctly  to  others,  the  assemblages  which  even  a  few  years  may  have  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  so  complex  are  the  mental  phenomena,  and  so  difficult  of 
analysis, — even  in  those  most  common  cases,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
familiar  to  all, — ^that  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  the  difficulty  of  this  analysis, 
and  the  field  of  inquiry  which  this  very  difficulty  opens,  should  not  have 
occurred  to  the  disparagers  of  intellectual  discovery,  and  made  them  feel, 
that  what  they  were  not  able  to  explain  could  not  be  so  well  knowm  to  all 
mankind  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  additional  illustration.  The  savage, 
they  will  tell  us,  is  conscious  of  what  he  feels  in  loving  his  country,  as  well 
as  the  sage  ;  but  does  he  know  as  well,  or  can  even  the  sage  himself  inform 
us  with  precision,  what  the  various  elementary  feelings  have  been,  -that  have 
successively  modified,  or  rather,  that  have  constituted  this  local  attachment  ? 
The  peasant,  indeed,  may  have  the  feeling  of  beauty,  like  the  artist  who 
produces  it,  or  the  speculative  inquirer,  who  analyzes  this  veiy  complex 
emotion — 

".  Ask  the  swain, 
Who  journeys  homeward,  from  a  summer  day's 
Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
Arid  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
'  '  The  sunshine  gleaming;,  as  through  amber  clouds, 

O'er  all  the  western  sky  ?     Full  soon,  I  ween, 
His  rude  expression,  and  untutor'd  airs, 
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Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  Beauty  smiling  at  his  heart, 
How  lovely,  how  cpmmanding  !"* 

But  the  mere  emotion  which  beauty  produces,  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
simpler  feelings  that  have  composed  or  modified  it ;  and  though  the  pleasure 
and  admiration  were  to  continue  exactly  the  same,  the  peasant  would  surely 
have  learned  something,  if  he  could  be  made  to  understand,  that  beauty  was 
more  than  the  form  and  colour  which  his  eye  perceived.  What  is  thus  true 
of  beauty  as  differently  understood  by  the  peasant  and  the  philosopher,  is 
true,  in  like  manner,  of  all  the  other  complex  mental  phenomena.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  as  reasonable  to  affirm,  that  because  we  all  move  our  limbs,  we 
are  all  equally  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  muscular  motion ;  or,  to 
take  a  case  still  more  exactly  appropriate,  that  we  know  all  the  sublimest 
trutlis  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  because  we  know  all  the  numbers  and 
figures  of  the  mere  relations  of  which  these  are  the  science, — as  tliat  we  are 
all  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  the  mind,  and  the  number  of  elements 
which  enter  into  our  various  feelings,  because  we  all  perceive,  and  remem- 
ber, and  love,  and  hate.  It  is,  it  will  be  allowed,  chiefly,  or  perhaps,  wholly, 
as  it  is  analytical,  that  the  science  of  mind  admits  of  discovery ;  but,  as  a 
science  of  analysis,  in  which  new  relations  are  continually  felt  on  reflection, 
it  presents  us  with  a  field  of  discovery  as  rich,  and,  I  may  say,  almost  is 
inexhaustible  in  wonders,  as  that  of  the  universe  without. 

"  It  is  thus,"  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  "  even  in  phenomena,  which 
seem  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  have  admitted  combination,  what  wonders 
have  been  developed  by  scientific  inquiry  !  Perception  itself,  that  primary 
function  of  the  mind,  which  was  surely  the  same  before  Berkeley  examined 
the  laws  of  vision  as  at  present,  is  now  regarded  by  us  very  differently,  m 
relation  to  the  most  important  of  its  organs ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find, 
amid  all  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry,  and  even  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  physics  of  matter,  a  proposition  more  completely  revolting  to 
popular  belief,  than  that,  which  is  now  the  general  faith  of  philosophers,  that 
the  sense  of  sight,  which  seems  to  bring  the  farthest  hills  of  the  most  extended 
landscape,  and  the  very  boundlessness  of  space  before  our  view,  is,  of  itself, 
incapable  of  showing  us  a  single  line  of  longitudinal  distance. "f 

If,  as  has  been  strongly  affirmed,  the  science  of  mind  be  a  science  that  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  insusceptible  of  improvement  by  discovery,  it  must  have 
been  so,  before  the  time  of  Berkeley  as  now,  and  it  might  have  been  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  all  the  arguments  which  he  adduced  in  support  of  his  theory 
of  vision,  that  the  phenomena  which  he  boasted  to  have  analyzed,  were  only 
the  common  and  familiar  phenomena  of  a  sense  that  had  been  exercised  by 
all  mankind. 

"  The  vulgar,"  I  have  said,  "  would  gaze  with  astonishment,  were  they  to 
perceive  an  electrician  inflame  gunpowder  with  an  icicle ;  but  they  would 
not  be  less  confounded  by  those  dazzling  subtleties  with  which  metaphysi- 
cians would  persuade  them,  that  the  very  actions  which  they  feel  to  be 
benevolent  and  disinterested,  had  their  source  in  the  same  principle  of  selfish- 
ness, which  makes  man  a  knave  or  a  tyrant.  That  this  particular  doctrine 
is  false,  is  of  no  consequence ;  the  whole  theory  of  our  moral  sentiments 
presents  results  which  are  nearly  as  wonderful ;  and,  indeed,  the  falseness 

•  Pleasures  of  Iinazination,  Book  III.  v.  526 — 535. 

t  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  2d  edition,  p.  32,  33. 
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^[  any  metaphysical  doctrine,  if  rightly  considered,  is  itself  one  of  the  strong- 
est proofs  that  the  science  of  mind  is  a  science  which  admits  of  discovery ; 
for,  if  all  men  had  equal  knowledge  of  all  the  relations  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  their  mind,  no  one  could  advance  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  with  real 
belief  of  it,  which  another  could  discover  to  be  erroneous.  In  the  different 
stages  of  the  growth  of  a  passion,  what  a  variety  of  appearances  does  it 
assume ;  and  how  difficult  is  it  often  to  trace,  in  the  confusion  and  complica- 
tion of  the  paroxysm,  those  calm  and  simple  emotions,  in  which,  in  many 
cases,  it  originated  ! — The  love  of  domestic  praise,  and  of  the  parental 
smile  of  approbation,  which  gave  excellence  to  the  first  efforts  of  the  child, 
may  expand,  with  little  variation,  into  the  love  of  honest  and  honourable 
fame  ;  or,  in  more  unhappy  circumstances,  may  shoot  out  from  its  natural 
direction,  into  all  the  guilt  and  madness  of  atrocious  ambition  ; — and  can  it 
truly  be  maintained,  or  even  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  all  this  fine  sha- 
dowing of  feelings  into  feelings,  is  known  as  much  to  the  rudest  and  most 
ignorant  of  mankind,  as  it  is  to  the  profoundest  intellectual  inquirer?  How 
different  is  the  passion  of  the  miser,  as  viewed  by  himself,  by  the  vulgar,  and 
by  philosophers !  He  is  conscious,  however,  only  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
reasonings  on  the  probabilities  of  future  poverty,  of  a  love  of  economy,  and 
of  temperance,  and  certain  too  of  strict  and  rigid  justice.  To  common  ob- 
servers, he  is  only  a  lover  of  money.  They  content  themselves  with  the 
passion,  in  its  mature  state  ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  convince  them,  that 
the  most  self-denying  avarice  involves  as  its  essence,  or  at  least  originally 
involved,  the  love  of  those  very  pleasures  and  accommodations,  which  are 
now  sacrificed  to  it  without  the  least  apparent  reluctance."* 

"  This  light  and  darkness,  in  our  chaos  join'd, 
What  shall  divide  ?     The  God  within  the  mind." 

There  is,  indeed,  a  chaos  in  the  mind.  But  there  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
which  is  for  ever  moving  over  it,  slowly  separating  all  its  mingled  elements. 
It  is  only  when  these  are  separated,  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  can  be  com- 
plete, and  incapable  of  further  discovery.  To  say  that  it  is  now  complete, 
because  it  has  in  it  every  thing  which  can  be  the  subject  of  analysis,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  chaos,  when  it  contained 
merely  the  elements  of  things,  before  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
waters  of  the  abyss,  was  already  that  world  of  life,  and  order,  and  beauty, 
which  it  was  after  to  become. 

The  difficulty  which  arises  in  the  physical  investigation  of  the  mind,  from 
the  apparent  simplification  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings  which,  on  more 
attentive  reflection,  are  felt  to  be  as  if  compounded  of  many  other  thoughts 
and  feelings,  that  have  previously  existed  together,  or  in  immediate  succes- 
sion, is  similar  to  the  difficulty  which  we  experience  in  the  physics  of  matter, 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  that  allows  us  to  perceive  masses  only, 
not  their  elemental  parts,  and  thus  leads  us  to  consider  as  simple  bodies,  what 
a  single  new  experiment  may  prove  to  be  composed  of  various  elements. 

In  the  intellectual  world,  the  slow  progress  of  discovery  arises,  in  like  man- 
ner, from  the  obstacles  which  our  feeble  power  of  discrimination  presents  to 
our  mental  analysis.  But,  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  matter,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  to  this  very  feebleness  of  our  discriminating  powers  the 

•  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  2d  edition,  p.  26 — 30.  with  some  altera- 
tions and  exclusions. 

Vol.  I.  14  V 
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whole  analytic  science  owes  its  origin.  If  we  could  distinguish  instantly  and 
clearly  in  our  complex  phenomena  of  thought,  their  constituent  elements— 
if,  for  example,  in  that  single  and  apparently  simple  emotion,  which  we  feel, 
on  the  sight  of  beauty,  as  it  lives  before  us,  or  in  the  contemplation  of  that , 
ideal  beauty,  which  is  reflected  from  works  of  art,  we  could  discover,  as  it 
were,  in  a  single  glance,  all  the  innumerable  feelings,  which,  perhaps,  from 
the  first  moment  of  life,  have  been  conspiring  together,  and  blending  in  the 
production  of  it — we  should  then  feel  as  little  interest  in  our  theories  of  taste, 
as  in  a  case  formerly  supposed,  we  should  have  done  in  our  theories  of  com- 
bustion, if  the  most  minute  changes  that  take  place  in  combustion  had  been 
at  all  times  distinctly  visible.  The  mysteries  of  our  intellect,  the  "  altae 
penetralia  mentis,"  would  then  lie  for  ever  open  to  us ;  and  what  was  said 
poetically  of  Hobbes,  in  the  beautiful  verses  addressed  to  him  on  his  work 
De  JVatura  Hominis,  would  be  applicable  to  all  mankind,  not  poetically,  but 
in  the  strictness  of  philosophic  truth. 

"  QucB  magna  cceli  moenia,  et  tractus  maris,  n 

TerraBque  fines,  siqiiid  aut  ultra  est,  capit,  '' 

Mens  ipsa  tandem  capitur;  Omnia  hactenus 
Qu8B  nosse  potuit,  nota  jam  primum  est  sibi. 

"  Consultor  audax,  et  Promethei  potens 
Facinoris  animi !  quis  tibi  dedit  doua 
Haec  intueri  saficulis  lotige  abdita, 

IOcuIosque  luce  tinxit  ambrosia  tuns  ? 
Tu  mentis  omnia,  at  tuae  nulla  est  capaz. 
i  Hoc  laude  solus  fruere  :  divitium  est  opus 

L  Animam  creare  ;  proximum  huic,  ostendere. 

t 

\  *♦  Hie  cerno  levia  affectuum  vestigia, 

r  Gracilesque  Sensus  lineas  ;  video  quibus 

;  Vehantur  alis  blanduli  Cupidines, 

i  Q,uibusque  stimulis  ut^eant  Irm  graves, 

!  Hie  et  Dolores  et  Voluptates  suos 

^  Produnt  recessus ;  ipsi  nee  Timor  latet." 


LECTURE  XI. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  PHYSICAL  INQUIRV,   TO  IriE  rHILO 

SOPHY  OF  MIND,  CONCLUDED. ON  CONSCIOUSNESS,  AND  ON  MENTAi 

IDENTITY. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  considered,  very  fully,  the  two  species 
of  inquiry  which  the  philosophy  of  mind  admits  in  exact  analogy  to  the  two 
species  of  inquiry  in  the  philosophy  of  matter, — the  consideration  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  as  successive,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  arrangement  in 
the  order  of  their  succession,  as  causes  and  effects, — and  the  consideration 
of  them  as  complex,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  analysis.  I  stated  to  you, 
that  it  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  tliis  latter  view,  as  analytical  that  I  con- 
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Ceived  the  philosophy  of  mind  to  be  a  science  of  progressive  discovery ;  that, 
As  a  science  of  analysis,  it  has  not  merely  produced  results,  as  astonishing, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  as  any  of  those  which  the  analysis  of  matter  has 
exhibited,  but  presents  still  a  field  of  inquiry,  that  may  be  considered  as 
inexhaustible ;  since  the  mind  cannot  exist,  without  forming  continually  new 
combinations,  that  modify  its  subsequent  affections,  and  vary,  therefore,  the 
products,  which  it  is  the  labour  of  our  ihtellectual  analysis  to  reduce  to  their 
original  elements. 

What  the  chemist  does,  in  matter,  the  intellectual  analyst  does  in  mind  ; 
the  one  distinguishing  by  a  purely  mental  process  of  reflection,  the  elements 
of  his  complex  feelings,  as  the  other  operates  on  his  material  compounds,  by 
processes  that  are  themselves  material.  Though  the  term  analysis,  how- 
ever, may  be  used  in  reference  to  both  processes,  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
material,  since  the  result  of  the  process  is  virtually  the  same  in  both,  it  has 
been  universally  employed  by  philosophers,  in  the  laws  of  the  mind,  without 
any  accurate  definition  of  the  process ;  and  I  was  careful,  therefore,  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  peculiar  meaning  in  which  it  is  strictly  to  be  understood  in 
our  science  ;  that  you  might  not  extend  to  the  mind  and  its  affections,  that 
essential  divisibility,  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  very  nature  ;  and  suppose 
that,  when  we  speak  of  complex  notions,  and  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  that 
are  united  by  association  with  other  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  speak  of  a 
plurality  of  separable  things.  The  complex  mental  phenomena,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  you,  are  complex  only  in  relation  to  our  mode  of  conceiving  them. 
They  are,  strictly  and  truly,  as  simple  and  indivisible  states  of  a  substance, 
which  is  necessarily  in  all  its  states  simple  and  indivisible — the  results,  rather 
than  the  compounds,  of  former  feelings — to  which,  however,  they  seem  to 
us,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves,  cannot  but  seem  to 
us,  to  bear  the  same  species  of  relation,  which  a  whole  bears  to  the  parts  that 
compose  it.  The  office  of  intellectual  analysis,  accordingly,  in  the  mode  in 
which  1  have  explained  it  to  you,  has  regard  to  this  relation  only.  It  is  tc 
trace  the  various  affections  or  states  of  mind,  that  have  successively  contri- 
buted to  form  or  to  modify  any  peculiar  sentiment  or  emotion,  and  to  de- 
velope  the  elements,  to  which,  after  tracing  this  succession,  the  resulting 
sentiment  or  emotion  is  felt  by  us  to  bear  virtually  that  relation  of  seeming 
comprehensiveness  of  which  I  spoke. 

If,  indeed,  our  perspicacity  were  so  acute  that  we  could  distinguish  imme- 
diately all  the  relations  of  our  thoughts  and  passions,  there  could  evidently 
be  no  discovery  in  the  science  of  mind ;  but,  in  like  manner,  what  discovery 
could  there  be,  in  the  analysis  of  matter,  if  our  senses  were  so  quick  and 
delicate,  as  to  distinguish  immediately  all  the  elements  of  every  compound  ? 
It  is  only  slowly  that  we  discover  the  composition  of  the  masses  without ;  and 
we  have  therefore  a  science  of  chemistry : — It  is  only  slowly  that  we  disco- 
ver the  relations  of  complex  thought  to  thought;  and  we  have  therefore  a 
science  of  mental  analysis. 

It  is  to  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties^  then,  as  forcing  us  to  guess  and 
explore  what  is  half  concealed  from  us,  that  we  owe  our  laborious  experi- 
ments and  reasonings,  and  consequently  all  the  science  which  is  the  result 
of  these  ;  and  the  proudest  discoveries  which  we  make  may  thus,  in  one 
point  of  view,  whatever  dignity  they  may  give  to  a  few  moments  of  our  life, 
be  considered  as  proofs  and  memorials  of  our  general  weakness.  If,  in  its 
relation  to  matter,  philosophy  be  founded    in  a  very  great  degree,  on  the 
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mere  badness  of  our  eyes,  which  prevents  us  from  distinguishing  accurately 
the  minute  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  bodies  around  us ; 
we  have  seen,  in  like  manner,  that,  in  its  relation  to  the  mind,  it  is  founded 
chiefly,  or  perhaps  wholly,  on  the  imperfection  of  our  power  of  discriminat- 
ing the  elementary  feelings,  which  compose  our  great  complexities  of  thought 
and  passion  ;  the  various  relations  of  which  are  felt  by  us  only  on  attentive 
reflection,  and  are,  therefore,  in  progressive  discovery,  slowly  added  to  rela- 
tions that  have  before  been  traced.  In  both  cases,  the  analysis,  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  is  an  operation  of  unquestionable  difficulty.  But  it  is  surely 
not  less  so,  in  mind,  than  in  matter ;  nor,  when  nature  exhibits  all  her  won- 
ders to  us,  in  one  case,  in  objects  that  are  separate  from  us,  and  foreign  ;  and, 
in  the  other,  in  the  intimate  phenomena  of  our  own  consciousness,  can  we 
justly  think,  that  it  is  of  ourselves  we  know  the  most.  On  the  contrary,  j 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  of  her  distant  operations,  that  our  knowledge  is 
least  imperfect ;  and  we  have  far  less  acquaintance  with  the  sway  which  she 
exercises  in  our  own  mind,  than  with  that  by  which  she  guides  the  course  ^ 
of  the  most  remote  planet,  in  spaces  beyond  us,  which  we  rather  calculate 
than  conceive.  The  only  science,  which,  by  its  simplicity  and  comprehen- 
siveness, seems  to  have  attained  a  maturity  that  leaves  little  for  future  inquiry, 
is  not  that  which  relates  immediately  to  man  himself,  or  to  the  properties  of 
the  bodies  on  his  own  planet,  that  are  ever  acting  on  his  perceptive  organs, 
and  are  essential  to  his  life  and  enjoyment ;  but  that  which  relates  to  the 
immense  system  of  the  universe,  to  which  the  very  orb,  that  supports  all  the 
multitudes  of  his  race,  is  but  an  atom  of  dust,  and  to  which  himself,  as  an 
individual,  is  as  nothing. 

"  Could  he,  whose  rules  the  rapid  comet  bind, 

Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  his  mind  ? 

Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  and  there  descend, 

Explain  his  own  beginning  or  his  end  ? 
Go,  wondrous  creature  !  mount  where  Science  guides, 

Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides ; 
I  Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  run. 

Correct  old  Time,  and  regulate  the  Sun  ; 
,     .  Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  th'  empyreal  sphere, 

To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair, 

Go,  teach  Eternal  Wisdom  how  to  rule — 

Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool  !"* 


That  man  should  know  so  much  of  the  universe  and  so  very  little  of  him^ 
self,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  circumstances  which,  in  the  language  of  the  same 
poet,  most  strongly  characterize  him,  as  the  "jest  and  riddle"  of  that  world, 
of  which  he  is  also  no  less  truly  "  the  glory." 

"  That  the  intelligence  of  any  being,"  to  use  the  words  of  D'Alembert, 
"  should  not  pass  beyond  certain  limits — that,  in  one  species  of  beings,  it 
should  be  more  or  less  circumscribed,  than  in  another — all  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing, more  than  that  a  blade  of  grass  should  be  less  tall  than  a  shrub  ;  or  a 
shrub  than  an  oak.  But  that  the  same  being  should  be  at  once  arrested  by 
the  narrow  circle  which  nature  has  traced  around  him,  and  yet  constantly 
reminded,  that,  beyond  these  limits,  there  are  objects  which  he  is  never  to 
attain — that  he  should  be  able  to  reason,  till  he  loses  himself,  on  the  exist- 
ence and  nature  of  these  objects,  though  condemned  to  be  eternally  igno- 
rant of  them — that  he  should  have  too  little  sagacity  to  resolve  an  infinity  of 
•  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  ii.  v.  35—39 ;  19—24 ;  and  29,  3a 
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questions,  which  he  has  yet  sagacity  enough  to  nrnke — that  the  principle 
within  us,  which  thinks,  should  ask  itself  in  vain,  what  it  is  which  constitutes 
its  thought,  and  that  this  thought,  which  sees  so  many  things,  so  distant, 
should  yet  not  be  able  to  see  itself,  which  is  so  near, — that  self,  which  it  is 
notwithstanding  always  striving  to  see  and  to  know — these  are  contradictions, 
which,  even  in  the  very  pride  of  our  reasoning,  cannot  fail  to  surprise  and 
confound  us." 

All  that  remains  for  us,  in  that  impossibility  which  nature  has  imposed  on 
us  of  attaining  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  essence  and  constitution 
either  of  mind  or  of  matter,  is  to  attend  to  the  phenomena  which  they  pre- 
sent, analyzing  whatever  is  complex,  and  tracing  the  order  of  every  sequence. 
By  attentive  reflection  on  the  phenomena  themselves,  and  on  all  the  circum- 
stances which  precede  or  follow  them,  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  the 
relations  which  they  mutually  bear,  and  to  distinguish  their  casual  coinci- 
dence, or  succession,  from  those  invariable  relations  which  nature  has 
established  among  them  as  causes  and  effects.  This,  humble  as  it  may 
seem,  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  true  philosophy  of  man ;  because  it  is  all  of 
which  man  is  capable.  To  inquire,  as  may  be  thought,  more  deeply  into 
the  essences  of  things,  or  the  nature  of  certain  supposed  bonds  by  which 
they  are  connected,  is  to  show,  not  that  we  have  advanced  far  in  the  progress 
of  science,  but  that  we  have  gone  far  astray;  not  that  we  know  more 
than  philosophers  of  humbler  views  and  pretensions,  but  that  we  know  less  ; 
since  it  proves-  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  limits  within  which  nature 
has  bounded  our  prospect,  and  have  not  attained  that  prime  knowledge, 
which  consists  in  knowing  how  little  can  be  known. 

If  the  philosophy,  not  of  mind  only,  but  of  the  universe,  is  to  be  found, 
as  Hobbes  has  boldly  said,  within  ourselves, — in  the  same  manner  as  the 
perfect  statue  is  to  be  found  in  the  rude  block  of  the  quarry,  when  all  the 
superfluous  mass,  that  adheres  to  it,  has  been  removed, — in  no  respect  can 
it  more  justly  be  said  to  be  in  our  own  minds  than  in  this,  that  it  is  only  by 
knowing  the  true  extent,  and  consequently  the  limits,  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  that  we  can  form  any  rational  system  of  philosophic  investigation. 
Then,  indeed,  Philosophy  may  be  truly  said,  in  his  strong  figurative  language, 
to  be  Human  Reason  herself,  hovering  over  all  created  things,  and  proclaim- 
ing their  order,  their  causes,  and  effects.  "  Philosophiam  noli  credere  eam 
esse,  per  quam  fiunt  lapides  philosophici,  neque  illam  quam  ostentant  codices 
metaphysici ;  sed  Rationem  Humanum  naturalem  per  omnes  res  creatas  se- 
dulo  volitantem,  et  de  earum  ordine,  causis,  et  effectibus,  ea  quae  vera  sunt 
renuntiantem.  Mentis  ergo  tuae,  et  totius  mundi  filia  philosophia  in  te  ipso 
3st ;  nondum  fortasse  figurata,  sed  genitori  mimdo  qualis  erat  in  principio 
nformi  similes.  Faciendum  ergo  tibi  est  quod  faciunt  statuarii,  qui  materiam 
jxculpentes  supervacaneam,  imaginem  non  faciunt  sed  inveniunt."* 

After  these  remarks  on  physical  inquiry  in  general,  and  its  particular  ap 
ilication  to  our  own  science,  I  trust  that  we  shall  now  proceed  to  observe, 
md  analyze,  and  arrange  the  mental  phenomena,  with  clearer  views,  both  ol 
he  materials  on  which  we  have  to  operate,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
ions  which  we  have  to  perform.  We  may  consider  the  mind  as  now  lyina; 
)pen  before  us,  presenting  to  us  all  its  phenomena,  but  presenting  them  in 
tssemblages,  which  it  is  to  be  our  labour  to  separate  and  arrange.  In  this 
eparation  and  arrangement,  there  are  difficulties,  I  confess,  of  no  slight  kind. 
*  Ad  Lectorem. — A  note  prefixed  to  the  Elementa  PbiJosopbis.  4to.  Amstelod.   1068. 
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But  I  trust  that  you  have  the  spirit,  which  delights  in  overcoming  difficulties, 
and  which,  even  if  its  most  strenuous  exertion  should  fail,  delights  io  the  very 
strenuousness  of  the  endeavour.  In  what  admits  our  analysis,  and  in  what 
transcends  it,  we  shall  always  find  much  that  is  truly  wonderful  in  itself,  and 
deserving  of  our  profoundest  admiration ;  and,  even  in  the  obscurest  parts  of 
the  great  field  of  mind,  though  we  may  see  only  dimly,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  cautious  in  inquiring,  and  fearful  of  pronouncing,  we  may  yet,  perhaps, 
be  opening  paths  that  are  to  lead  to  discovery,  and,  in  the  very  darkness  of 
our  search,  may  perceive  some  gleams  of  that  light,  which,  though  now  only 
dawning  upon  lis,  is  to  brighten  on  the  inquirers  of  other  ages. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  and  compare  the  mental  phenomena,  the  first 
circumstance  that  strikes  us,  prior  to  any  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  classes, 
is,  that  the  mind  which  exhibits  these  is  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  feelings, 
every  new  feeling  being  a  change  of  its  state ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  such 
changes  alone  that  it  manifests  itself,  either  in  our  own  consciousness,  or  in 
the  actions  of  our  fellow  men.  If  it  could  exist  only  in  one  everlasting  state^ 
— such  as  now  constitutes  the  feeling  of  any  particular  moment, — it  is  quit« 
superfluous  to  say,  that  it  could  not  reason  upon  this  state, — for  this  very 
reasoning  would  itself  imply  the  change,  which  is  supposed  to  be  impossible ; 
and  as  little  could  this  one  unchanged  and  unchangeable  feeling  be  an  object 
of  reasoning  to  others,  even  if  there  were  any  mode  of  its  becoming  manifest 
to  tliem,  which  there  evidently  could  not  be.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  not  too 
extravagant  an  assertion  of  Hobbes,  wjjjo  supposes  a  mind  so  constituted  as 
to  perceive  only  one  colour,  and  to  perceive  this  constantly,  and  affirms, 
that,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  had  any  perception  at  all, 
being  rather,  as  he  expresses  it,  stupified  tlian  seeing.  "  Attonitum  esse  el 
fortasse  aspectare  eum,  sed  stupentem  dicerem,  videre  non  diceretn ;  aHeq 
sentire  semper  idem,  et  non  sentire  ad  idem  recidunt." 

Mind,  then,  is  capable  of  existing  in  various  states  ;  an  enumeration  of  tb*- 
leading  classes  of  which,  as  I  before  remarked,  is  all  that  constitutes  our  de* 
finition  of  it.     It  is  that,  we  say,  which  perceives,  remembers,  compares, 
grieves,  rejoices,  loves,  hates ;  and  tliough  the  terms,  whatever  they  may  be. 
that  are  used  by  us,  in  any  such  enumeration,  may  be  few,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  terms  are  mere  inventions  of  our  own  for  tlie  purpose  of  classifi- 
cation, and  that  each  of  them  comprehends  a  variety  of  feelings,  that  are  aj 
truly  different  from  each  other,  as  the  classes  themselves  are  different.    Per- 
ception is  but  a  single  word  ;  yet,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  object' 
that  may  act  upon  our  organs  of  sense,  and  the  number  of  ways  in  which  theii 
action  may  be  combined,  so  as  to  produce  one  compound  effect,  different  fron 
that  which  the  same  objects  would  produce  separately,  or  in  other  forms  ol 
combination,  how  many  are  the  feehngs  which  this  single  word  denotes  ! — sn 
many,  indeed,  that  no  arithmetical  computation  is  sufficient  to  measure  thei 
infinity. 

Amid  all  this  variety  of  feelings,  with  whatever  rapidity  the  changes  raa; 
succeed  each  other,  and  however  opposite  they  may  seem,  we  have  still  th 
most  undoubting  belief,  that  it  is  the  same  individual  mind,  which  is  thu 
affected  in  various  ways.  The  pleasure,  which  is  felt  at  one  moment,  ha 
indeed  little  apparent  relation  to  the  pain  that  was  perhaps  felt  a  few  momeal 
before  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  a  subject,  which  we  possess,  after  having  re 
fleeted  on  it  fully,  has  equally  little  resemblance  to  our  state  of  doubt  wbe 
we  began  to  inquire,  or  the  total  ignorance  and  indifference  which  precede 
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the  first  doubt  that  we  felt.  It  is  the  same  individual  mind,  however,  which, 
in  all  these  instances,  is  pleased  and  pained,  is  ignorant,  doubts,  reflects, 
knows.  There  is  something  "  changed  in  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same,"  which 
dt  once  constitutes  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  hour,  and  yet  outlives 
them, — something,  which,  from  the  temporary  agitations  of  passion,  rises, 
unaltered  and  everlasting,  like  the  pyramid,  that  lifts  still  the  same  point  to 
beaven,  amid  the  sands  and  whirlwinds  of  the  desert. 

The  consideration  of  the  mind,  as  one  substance,  capable  of  existing  in  a 
variety  of  states,  according  as  it  is  variously  affected,  and  constituting,  in 
these  different  states,  all  the  complex  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling, 
necessarily  involves  the  consideration  of  consciousness  and  of  personal  iden- 
tity. To  the  examination  of  these,  accordingly,  I  now  proceed,  as  essential 
to  all  the  inquiries  and  speculations,  in  which  we  are  afterwards  to  be  en- 
gaged ;  since,  whatever  powers  or  susceptibilities  we  may  consider  as  attri- 
butes of  the  mind,  this  consideration  must  always  suppose  the  existence  of 
certain  phenomena,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  the  identity  of  the  sen- 
tient or  thinking  principle,  in  which  that  consciousness  resides,  and  to  which 
all  the  varieties  of  those  ever-changing  feelings,  which  form  the  subjects  of 
our  inquiry,  are  collectively  to  be  referred. 

Our  first  inquiry,  then,  is  into  the  nature  of 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In  the  systems  of  philosophy,  which  have  been  most  generally  prevalent, 
especially  in  this  part  of  the  Island,  consciousness  has  always  been  clas-sed 
as  one  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  mind,  diffeiing  from  its  other  powers, 
as  these  mutually  differ  from  each  other.  It  is  accordingly  ranked  by  Dr. 
Reid,  as  separate  and  distinct,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Intellectual  Powers ; 
and  he  says  of  it,  that  "  it  is  an  operation  of  the  understanding  of  its  own  kind, 
^and  cannot  be  logically  defined.  The  objects  of  it  are  our  present  pains,  our 
pleasures,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  desires,  our  doubts,  our  thoughts  of  every 
kind, — in  a  word,  all  the  passions,  and  all  the  actions  and  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  while  they  are  present."  And  in  various  parts  of  his  works, 
which  it  would  be  needless  to  quote,  he  alludes  to  its  radical  difference  from 
the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  point  on  which  there  could  be 
no  question.'  Tome,  however,  I  must  confess,  it  appears  that  this  attempt 
to  double,  as  it  were,  our  various  feelings,  by  making  them  not  to  constitute 
our  consciousness,  but  to  be  the  objects  of  it,  as  of  a  distinct  intellectual 
power,  is  not  a  faithful  statement  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  but  is 
ibunded,  partly  on  a  confusion  of  thought,  and  still  more  on  a  confusion  of 
language.  Sensation  is  not  the  object  of  consciousness  different  from  itself, 
but  a  particular  sensation  is  the  consciousness  of  the  moment ;  as  a  particu- 
lar hope,  or  fear,  or  grief,  or  resentment,  or  simple  remembrance,  may  be 
the  actual  consciousness  of  the  next  moment.  In  short,  if  the  mind  of  man, 
and  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  from  the  first  feeling  with  which 
life  commenced,  to  the  last  with  which  it  closes,  could  be  made  visible  to 
any  other  thinking  being,  a  certain  series  of  feelings  alone,  that  is  to  say,  a 
jertain  number  of  successive  states  of  the  mind,  would  be  distinguishable  in 
t,  forming,  indeed,  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  thoughts,  and  passions,  as 
momentary  states  of  the  mind,  but  all  of  them  existing  individually,  and 
successively  to  each  other.     To  suppose  the  mind  to  exist  in  two  different 
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states,  in  the  same  moment,  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  To  the  whole  series  of 
states  of  the  mind,  then,  whatever  the  individual  momentary  successive  states 
may  be,  I  give  the  name  of  our  consciousness, — using  that  term,  not  to  eX' 
press  any  new  state  additional  to  the  whole  series,  (for  to  that,  which  is 
already  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  added,  and  the  mind,  as  I  have  already 
said,  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  at  once  in  two  different  states,)  but  merely 
as  a  short  mode  of  expressing  the  wide  variety  of  our  feelings ;  m  the  same 
manner,  as  I  use  any  other  generic  word,  for  expressing  briefly  the  individu 
al  varieties  comprehended  under  it.  There  are  not  sensations,  thoughts, 
passions,  and  also  consciousness,  any  more  than  there  is  quadruped  or  ani 
mal,  as  a  separate  being,  to  be  added  to  the  wolves,  tigers,  elephants,  and 
other  living  creatures,  which  I  include  under  those  terms. 

The  fallacy  of  conceiving  consciousness  to  be  something  different  from  the 
feeling,  which  is  said  to  be  its  object,  has  arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  /,  which  the  conviction  of  our  identity,  dur- 
ing the  various  feelings,  or  temporary  consciousnesses  of  different  moments, 
has  led  us  to  employ,  as  significant  of  our  permanent  self,  of  that  being, 
which  is  conscious,  and  variously  conscious,  and  which  continues,  after  these 
feelings  have  ceased,  to  be  the  subject  of  other  consciousnesses,  as  transient 
as  the  former.  I  am  conscious  of  a  certain  feeling,  really  means,  however, 
no  more  than  this — I  feel  in  a  certain  manner,  or,  in  other  words,  my  mind' 
exists  in  that  state  which  constitutes  a  certain  feeling ;  the  mere  existence 
of  that  feeling,  and  not  any  additional  and  distinguishable  feeling,  that  is  to 
be  termed  consciousness,  being  all  which  is  essential  to  the  state  of  my  mind, 
at  the  particular  moment  of  sensation  ;  for  a  pleasure,  or  pain,  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  is  a  pleasure  or  pain,  that,  in  reference  to  us  at  least,  has 
no  existence.  But  when  we  say,  I  am  conscious  of  a  particular  feeling,  in 
the  usual  paraphrastic  phraseology  of  our  language,  which  has  no  mode  of 
expressing,  in  a  single  word,  the  mere  existence  of  a  feeling,  we  are  apt, 
from  a  prejudice  of  grammar,  to  separate  the  sentient  /  and  the  feeling  as 
different, — not  different,  as  they  really  are,  merely  in  this  respect,  that  the 
feeling  is  one  momentary  and  changeable  state  of  the  permanent  substance 
/,  that  is,  capable  of  existing  also,  at  other  moments,  in  other  states, — but  so 
radically  different,  as  to  justify  our  classing  the  feeling,  in  the  relation  of  an 
object,  to  that  sentient  principle  which  we  call  /, — and  an  object  to  it,  not  in 
retrospect  only,  as  when  the  feeling  is  remembered,  or  when  it  is  viewed  in 
relation  to  other  remembered  feelings, — but  in  the  very  moment  of  the  pri- 
mary sensation  itself;  as  if  there  could  truly  be  two  distinct  states  of  the 
same  mind,  at  that  same  moment,  one  of  which  states  is  to  be  termed  sensa- 
tion, and  the  other  different  state  of  the  same  mind  to  be  termed  conscious' 
ness. 

To  estimate  more  accurately  the  effect,  which  this  reference  to  self  pro* 
duces,  let  us  imagine  a  human  being  to  be  born  with  his  faculties  perfect  as 
in  mature  life,  and  let  us  suppose  a  sensation  to  arise  for  the  first  time  in  his 
mind.  For  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity,  let  us  suppose  the  sensation  to  be 
of  a  kind  as  little  complex  as  possible  ;  such  for  example,  as  that  which  the 
fragrance  of  a  rose  excites.  If,  immediately  after  this  first  sensation,  we 
imagine  the  sentient  principle  to  be  extinguished,  what  are  we  to  call  that 
feeling,  which  filled  and  constituted  the  brief  moment  of  life  .'*  It  was  a 
simple  sensation,  and  nothing  more ;  and  if  only  we  say,  that  the  sensation 
has  existed, — whether  we  say,  or  do  not  say,  that  the  mind  was  conscious 
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of  the  sensation, — we  shall  Convey  precisely  the  same  meaning ;  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  sensation  being,  in  that  case,  only  a  tautological  expression 
of  the  sensation  itself.  There  will  be,  in  this  first  momentary  state,  no  se- 
paration of  self  and  the  sensation, — no  little  proposition  formed  in  the  mind, 
I  feel,  or  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling ;  but  the  feeling  and  the  sentient  I,  will, 
for  the  moment,  be  the  same.  It  is  this  simple  feeling,  and  this  alone,  which 
IS  the  whole  consciousness  of  the  first  moment ;  and  no  reference  can  be 
made  of  this  to  a  self,  which  is  independent  of  the  temporary  consciousness  ; 
because  the  knowledge  of  self,  as  distinct  from  the  particular  feeling,  implies 
the  remembrance  of  former  feelings, — of  feelings,  which,  together  with  the 
present,  we  ascribe  to  one  thinking  principle, — recognising  the  principle, 
the  self,  the  one,  as  the  same,  amid  all  its  transient  diversities  of  conscious- 
ness. 

Let  us  now,  then,  instead  of  supposing  life,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  be 
extinguished  immediately  after  the  first  sensation,  suppose  another  sensation 
to  be  excited,  as  for  instance  that  which  is  produced  by  the  sound  of  a  flute. 
The  mind  either  will  be  completely  absorbed  in  tliis  new  sensation,  without 
any  subsequent  remembrance, — in  which  case  the  consciousness  of  the  sen- 
sation, as  in  the  case  of  the  fragrance  that  preceded  it,  will  be  only  another 
mere  paraphrastic  expression  of  the  simple  sensation — or  the  remembrance 
of  the  former  feeling  will  arise.  If  the  remembrance  of  the  former  feeling 
o^rise,  and  the  two  different  feelings  be  considered  by  the  mind  at  once,  it 
wmNjow,  by  that  irresistible  law  of  our  nature,  which  impresses  us  with  the 
conviction  of  our  identity,  conceive  the  two  sensations,  which  it  recognises 
as  different  in  themselves,  to  have  yet  belonged  to  the  same  being — that 
being,  to  which,  when  it  has  the  use  of  language,  it  gives  the  name  of  self, 
and  in  relation  to  which  it  speaks,  as  often  as  it  uses  the  pronoun  /. — The 
notion  of  self,  as  the  lasting  subject  of  successive  transient  feelings,  being 
now,  and  not  till  now,  acquired,  through  the  remembrance  of  former  sensa- 
tions or  temporary  diversities  of  consciousness,  the  mind  will  often  again, 
when  other  new  sensations  may  have  arisen,  go  through  a  similar  process,  being 
.not  merely  affected  with  the  particular  momentary  sensation,  but  remember- 
ing other  prior  feelings,  and  identifying  it  with  them,  in  the  general  designa- 
tion of  self.  In  these  circumstances  the  memory  of  the  past  will  often 
mingle  with  and  modify  the  present ;  and  now  indeed,  to  form  the  verbal 
proposition,  I  am  conscious  of  a  particular  sensation, — since  the  very  word  1 
implies  that  this  remembrance  and  identification  has  taken  place, — may  be 
allowed  to  express  something  more  than  the  mere  existence  of  the  momen- 
tary sensation  :  for  it  expresses  also  that  the  mind,  which  now  exists  in  the 
state  of  this  particular  sensation,  has  formerly  existed  in  a  different  state. 
There  is  a  remembrance  of  former  feelings,  and  a  belief  that  the  present 
iiid  the  past  have  been  states  of  one  substance.  But  this  belief,  or  in  other 
vords,  this  remembrance  of  former  feelings,  is  so  far  from  being  essential  to 
;very  thought  or  sensation,  that  innumerable  feelings  every  moment  arise, 
vithout  any  such  idendfication  with  the  past.  They  are  felt,  however,  for 
his  is  necessarily  implied  in  their  existence  ;  but  they  exist,  as  transient 
houghts  or  sensations  only,  and  the  consciousness,  which  we  have  of  them, 
n  these  circumstances,  is  nothing  more  than  the  thoughts  or  sensations  thera- 
iclves,  which  could  not  be  thoughts  or  sensations  if  they  were  not  felt. 

In  the  greater  number  of  our  successions  of  momentary  feelings,  then, 
A'hen  no  reference  is  made  to  former  states  of  the  mind,  the  consciousness 
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is  obviously  nothvjg  more  than  tlie  simple  momentary  feeling  itself  as  it  be- 
gins and  ceases  j  and  when  there  is  a  reference  to  former  states  of  the  mind, 
we  discover  on  analysis  only  a  remembrance,  like  all  our  other  remem- 
brances, and  a  feeling  of  common  relation  of  the  past  and  the  present  affec- 
tion of  the  mind  to  one  permanent  subject.  It  is  the  belief  of  our  continued 
identity  which  involves  lliis  particular  feeling  of  relation  of  past  and  present 
feelings ;  and  consciousness,  in  this  sense  of  tlie  term,  is  only  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  that  belief. 

That  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  the  sound  of  a  flute,  and  in  general  all  the 
other  objects  of  sense,  might  have  excited  precisely  the  same  immediate 
sensations  as  at  present.  Dr.  Reid  admits,  though  the  belief  of  our  persona,' 
identity  had  not  been  impressed  upon  us ;  for  he  ascribes  this  belief  to  a 
instinctive  principle  only,  and  acknowledges,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  sea 
sations  themselves,  from  which  any  such  inference  could  be  drawn  by  reason 
If,  then,  this  instinctive  belief  of  identity  had  not  been,  as  at  present,  a  natu 
ral  law  of  human  thought,  operating  irresistibly  on  the  remembrance  of  our 
different  feelings,  we  should  have  had  no  notion  of  self^  of  me,  the  sentient  and 
tliinking  being,  who  exists  at  the  present  moment,  and  who  existed  before 
the  present  moment : — and  what,  then,  would  have  been  the  consciousness, 
accompanying,  and  different  from,  our  sensations,  when  they  merely  flashed 
along  the  mind  and  vanished  .'*  The  most  zealous  defender  of  consciousness, 
as  a  separate  intellectual  power,  must  surel}'  admit,  that,  in  such  circum* 
stances,  it  would  have  been  notliing  more  than  sensation  itself.  It  is  ih©^ 
belief  of  our  identity  only,  which  gives  us  the  notion  of  self,  as  the  subject 
of  various  feelings,  and  it  is  the  notion  of  self,  as  the  subject  of  various  for- 
mer feelings,  which  leads  us  to  regard  the  conscicJusness  of  the  moment  aft 
different  from  the  sensation  of  the  moment ;  because  it  suggests  to  us  thos<| 
former  feelings,  which  truly  were  different  from  it,  or  at  least  that  subJeS 
mind,  wnich  unquestionably  existed  before  the  present  sensation. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  faculty  of  consciousness  is  nothing  more  than  this 
reference  to  the  past,  and  consequent  belief  of  identity,  we  may,  in  that  case, 
very  safely  admit  its  existence  ;  though  the  classiBcation  of  it,  as  a  peculiar 
intellectual  power,  would  in  that  case  be  a  most  singular  anomaly  in  arrange- 
ment, and  would  involve  a  very  absurd,  or  at  least  a  very  awkward  use  of  a 
term.     To  assert  this  signification  of  it,  however,  would  be  to  admit  ever)' 
thing  for  which  I  have  contended.     But  it  certainly  is  not  the  sense,  which 
has  been  attached  to  it  by  philosophers ;  and  indeed,  in  this  sense,  consciov^-  , 
ness,  instead  of  having  for  its  objects,  as  Dr.  Reid  says,  all  "  our  present  I 
pains,  our  pleasures,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  desires,  our  doubts,  our  thoughu 
of  every  kind  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  passions,  and  all  the  actions  and  operations" 
of  our  own  mind,  while  they  are  present,"  would  be  limited  to  the  compara- 
tively few,  of  which  the  consideration  of  our  personal  identity  forms  a  part- 
In  far  the  greater  number  of  our  feelings,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  sensa- 
tion dies  away,  almost  in  the  moment, — not  indeed,  without  being  enjoyec 
or  suffered,  but  witliout  any  reference  to  self,  as  tlie  subject  of  various  feel- 
ings, or  remembrance  of  any  prior  state  of  mind,  as  distinct  from  the  present 
The  belief  of  our  identity  is  surely  not  the  only  belief  that  arises  from  ai 
instinctive  principle ;  and  if  its  existence  entitle  us,  in  our  systematical  af 
rangements,  to  the  possession  of  a  new  intellectual  power,  every  other  beliel 
that  arises  instinctively  from  a  principle  of  our  constitution,  must  give  us  i 
similar  title  to  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  our  faculties.     The  never-failing  aw 
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instant  faith,  by  which  we  expect,  without  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  similarity 
of  the  future,  that  events  will  continue  to  follow  each  other,  in  the  same  order 
as  at  present, — that  bodies  will  fall  to  the  ground,  fire  burn,  food  satisfy  the 
craving  of  our  appetite — that  immediate  intuitive  principle  of  belief,  on  which 
all  our  foresight  depends,  and  according  to  which  we  regulate  our  whole 
conduct  in  providing  for  the  future, — should  certainly,  in  that  case,  be 
ascribed  by  us  to  some  peculiar  intellectual  power,  for  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  invent  a  name.  It  is  not,  by  any  inference  of  our  reason,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  sound  of  a  flute  which  preceded  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  and 
the  fragrance  of  a  rose  which  followed  the  sound  of  a  flute,  excited  sensations 
that  were  states  of  the  same  identical  mind  ;  for  there  is  nothing,  in  either 
of  the  separate  sensations,  or  in  both  together,  from  which  such  an  inference 
can  be  drawn  ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  inferring  it,  we 
believe  this,  at  least  as  strongly,  as  we  believe  any  of  the  conclusions  of  our 
reasoning.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  by  any  inference  of  reason  we  believe, 
that  fire  will  warm  us  to-morrow,  as  it  has  warmed  us  to-day;  for  there  is 
nothing,  in  the  fire  of  to-day,  or  in  the  sensation  of  warmth,  considered  as  a 
mere  sequence  of  it,  from  which  the  succession  of  a  similar  sensation  to  the 
fire  of  to-morrow  can  be  inferred ;  yet  we  also  rely  on  this  future  sequence, 
at  least  as  strongly,  as  we  believe  any  of  the  conclusions  of  our  reasoning. 
In  both  cases  the  parallel  is  complete  ;  and  in  both,  the  evidence  of  a  par- 
ticular intellectual  faculty  must  consequently  be  alike, — or  in  neither  is  there 
.sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  power. 

Tliere  is,  indeed,  one  other  sense,  in  which  we  often  talk  of  our  conscious- 
ness of  a  feeling,  and  a  sense,  in  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  con- 
sciousness is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  feeling  itself.  This  is,  when  we 
speak  of  a  feeling,  not  actually  existing  at  present,  but  past — as  when  we 
say,  that  we  are  conscious  of  having  seen,  or  heard,  or  done  something. 
Such  a  use  of  the  term,  however,  is  pardonable  only  in  the  privileged  loose- 
ness and  inaccuracy  of  familiar  conversation ;  the  consciousness,  in  this  case,. 
•  ing  precisely  synonymous  with  remembrance  or  memory,  and  not  a  power 
ferent  from  the  remembrance.  The  remembrance  of  the  feeling,  and  the 
■  Vid  feeling  Itself,  indeed,  are  different.  -  But  the  remembrance,  and  ths 
consciousness  of  the  remembrance,  are  the  same — as -the  consciousness  of  a 
sensation,  and  the  sensation,  are  the  same  ;  and  to  be  conscious  that  we  have 
.eon  or  spoken  to  any  one,  is  only  to  remember  that  we  have  seen  or  spoken 
to  him. 

Much  of  this  very  confusion  with  respect  to  memory,  hov/ever,  I  have  no 
doubt,  has  been  always  involved  in  the  assertion  of  consciousness  as  a  pecu- 
liar and  distinct  power  of  the  mind.     When  we  think  of  feelings  long  past, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be  aware  that  our  mind  is  then  truly  retrospec- 
ve  ;  and  memory  seems  to  us  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole.     But 
len  the  retrospect  is  of  very  recent  feelings — of  feelings,  perhaps,  that  ex- 
od  as  distinct  states  of  the  mind,  the  very  moment  before  our  retrospect 
gan,  the  short  interval  is  forgotten,  and  we  think  that  the  primary  feeling, 
ind  our  consideration  of  the  feeling,  are  strictly  simultaneous.     We  have  a 
sensation  ; — we  look  instantly  back- on  that  sensation, — such  is  consciousness, 
iS  distinguished  from  the  feeling  that  is  said  to  be  its  object.     When  it  is 
my  thing  more  than  the  sensation,  thought,  or  emotion,  of  which  we  are  said 
o  be  conscious,  it  is  a  brief  and  rapid  retrospect.     Its  object  is  not  a  present 
Veling,  but  a  past  feeling,  as  truly  as  when  we  look  back,  not  on  the  mo- 
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ment  immediately  preceding,  but  on  some  distant  event  or  emotion  of  our 
boyhood. 

After  thus  distinguishing  all  that  is  truly  present  in  consciousness,  from 
common  remembrance,  1  surely  need  not  undertake,  at  any  length,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  peculiar  species  of  remembrance,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  conscience ;  though  their  similar  etymology  may  have  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  mislead.  Conscience  is  our  moral  memory  ; — it  is  the  memory  of 
the  heart,  if  I  may  apply  to  it  a  phrase,  which,  in  its  original  application,  was 
much  more  happily  employed,  by  one  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  of  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  who,  on  being  asked  what  he  understood  by  tlie  word  grati- 
tude, wrote  down  immediately,  "  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart.^^ 

The  power  of  conscience  does,  indeed,  what  consciousness  does  not.  It 
truly  doubles  all  our  feelings,  when  they  have  been  such  as  virtue  inspired  ; 
Hoc  est  vivere  bis,  vita  posse  priore  frui ;"  and  it  multiplies  them  in  a  much 
more  fearful  proportion,  when  they  have  been  of  an  opposite  kind — arresting, 
as  it  were,  every  moment  of  guilt,  which,  of  itself,  would  have  passed  away, 
as  fugitive  as  our  other  moments,  and  suspending  them  for  ever  before  our 
eyes,  in  fixed  and  terrifying  reality.  *'  Prima  et  maxima  peccantium  est 
paena,"  says  Seneca,  ^'  peccasse  ;  nee  ullum  scelus,  licet  illud  fortuna  exorneU 
muneribus  suis,  licet  tueatur  ac  vindicet,  impunitum  est ;  quoniam  sceleris  in 
scelere  supplicium  est."*  "  The  first  and  the  greatest  punishment  of  guilt, 
is  to  have  been  guilty  ;  nor  can  any  crime,  though  fortune  should  adorn  it 
with  all  her  most  lavish  bounty,  as  if  protecting  and  vindicating  it,  pass  truly 
unpunished  ;  because  the  punishment  of  the  base  or  atrocious  deed,  is  in 
the  very  baseness  or  atrocity  of  the  deed  itself."  But  this  species  of  me- 
mory, which  we  denominate  conscience,  and,  indeed,  every  species  of  me- 
mory, which  must  necessarily  have  for  its  object  the  past,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  consciousness  which  we  have  been  considering,  that,  in  its 
very  definition,  is  limited  to  present  feelings,  and  of  which,  if  we  really  had 
such  an  intellectual  power,  our  moral  conscience  would,  in  Dr.  Reid's  sens^ 
of  the  term,  be  an  object  rather  than  a  part. 

Consciousness,  then,  I  conclude,  in  its  simplest  acceptation,  when  it  is 
understood  as  regarding  the  present  only,  is  no  distinct  power  of  the  mind, 
or  name  of  a  distinct  class  of  feelings,  but  is  only  a  general  term  for  all  our 
feelings,  of  whatever  species  these  may  be,  sensations,  thouglits,  desires  ; — 
in  short,  all  those  states  or  affections  of  mind,  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
mind  consist ;  and  when  it  expresses  more  than  this,  it  is  only  the  remem- 
brance of  some  former  state  of  the  mind,  and  a  feeling^of  the  relation  of  the 
past  and  the  present  as  states  of  one  sentient  substance.     The  term  is  very 
conveniently  used  for  the  purpose  of  abbreviation,  when  we  speak  of  the 
whole  variety  of  our  feelings,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  general  tern 
is  used,  to  express  briefly  the  multitude  of  individuals  that  agree  in  possess 
ing  some  common  property  of  which  we  speak  ;  when  the  enumeration  ol 
these,  by  description  and  name,  would  be  as  wearisome  to  the  patience,  a 
it  would   be  oppressive  to  the  memory.     But  still,  when  we  speak  of  thi 
evidence  of  consciousness,  we  mean  nothing  more  than  the  evidence  impliei 
in  the  mere  existence  of  our  sensations,  thoughts,  desires, — which  is  utterl; 
impossible  for  us  to  believe  to  be  and  not  to  be ;  or,  in  other  words,  imposa 
ble  for  us  to  feel  and  not  to  feel  at  the  same  moment.     This  precise  liinita 
tion  of  the  term,  I  trust,  you  will  keep  constantly  in  mind  in  the  course  o 
our  future  speculations. 

•  Epist.  97 
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LECTURE  XII. 

ON  CONSCIOUSNESS,  CONTINUED,— ON  MENTAL  IDENTITY,— IDENTITY 
IRRECONCILABLE  WITH  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MATERIALISM,— DIFFER- 
ENCE BETWEEN  PERSONAL  IDENTITY  AND  MENTAL  IDENTITY,— OB- 
JECTIONS TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MENTAL  IDENTITY  STATED. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  brought  to  a  conclusion  my  remarks  on 
the  nature  and  objects  of  Physical  Inquiry, — the  clear  understanding  of 
which  seemed  to  me  essentially  necessary  before  we  could  enter,  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  on  the  physiological  investigation  of  the  Mind. 

We  then  opened  our  eyes,  as  it  were,  on  the  great  field  of  thought  and 
passion,  and  on  all  the  infinite  variety  of  feelings,  which,  in  assemblages  more 
or  less  complex,  and  in  colours  more  or  less  brilliant  or  obscure,  it  is  every 
moment  presenting  to  our  internal  glance.  The  very  attempt  to  arrange 
these  transient  feelings  as  phenomena  of  the  mind,  however,  implies  evidently 
some  consideration  of  the  nature  of  that  varied  consciousness  in  which  they 
consist,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  permanent  substance,  as  states  of  wliich 
we  arrange  them.  My  last  Lecture,  therefore,  was  devoted  to  this  primary 
consideration  oi  consciousness, — which  we  found  reason  to  regard,  not  as  any 
separate  and  peculiar  faculty  of  the  mind,  of  which  our  various  feelings  are, 
to  use  Dr.  Reid's  expression,  objects,  and  which  is,  therefore,  to  be  added, 
in  every  instance,  to  the  separate  pleasures,  pains,  perceptions,  remem- 
brances, passions,  that  constitute  the  momentary  states  of  the  mind, — but 
merely  as  a  short  general  term,  expressive  of  all  these  momentary  states  in 
reference  to  the  permanent  subject  mind.  The  sensation  of  fragrance,  for 
example,  is  the  consciousness  of  one  moment,  as  the  remembrance  of  that 
sensation,  or  some  other  sensation,  is,  perhaps,  the  consciousness  of  the 
succeeding  moment ; — the  mind,  at  every  moment,  existing  in  one  precise 
state,  which,  as  one  state  can  be  accurately  denoted  only  by  one  precise 
name,  or  by  names  that  are  synonymous,  not  by  names  that  are  significant 
of  total  diversity. 

All  which  we  know,  or  can  be  supposed  to  know,  of  the  mind,  indeed,  is 
a  certain  series  of  these  states  or  feelings  that  have  succeeded  each  other, 
more  or  less  rapidly,  since  life  began  ;  the  sensation,  thought,  emotion,  of 
the  moment  being  one  of  those  states,  and  the  supposed  consciousness  of  the 
state  being  only  the  state  itself,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  which  the  mind  exists 
at  that  particular  moment ;  since  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose 
the  same  indivisible  mind  to  exist  at  the  very  same  moment  in  two  separate 
states,  one  of  sensation,  and  one  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  simply  because 
we  feel,  but  because  we  remember  some  p7ior  feeling,  and  have  formed  a 
notion  of  the  mind  as  the  permanent  subject  of  different  feeling,  that  we  con- 
ceive the  proposition,  "  I  am  conscious  of  a  sensation,"  to  express  more  than 
the  simple  existence  of  the  sensation  itself;  since  it  expresses,  too,  a  reference 
of  this  to  the  same  mind  which  had  formerly  been  recognised  as  the  subject 
of  other  feelings.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  some  former  feeling,  and  a 
reference  of  the  present  feeling  to  the  same  subject ;  and  this  mere  remem- 
brance, and  the  intuitive  belief  of  identity  which  accompanies  remembrance, 
are  all  that  philosophers,  by  defective  analyses,  and  a  little  confusion  of  Ian- 
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guage  and  thought,  have  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  a  peculiar  mental  faculty, 
under  the  name  of  consciousness  ; — though  consciousness,  in  this  sense,  far 
from  embracing  all  the  varieties  of  feeling, — that,  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  begin  and  cease,  without  any  accompanying  thought  of  that  per- 
manent substance  to  which  the  transient  feeling  is  referable, — must  be  limited 
to  the  comparatively  few,  in  which  such  a  reference  to  self  is  made. 

Consciousness,  in  short,  whenever  it  is  conceived  to  express  more  than 
the  present  feeling,  or  present  momentary  state  of  the  mind,  whatever  that 
may  be,  which  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  consciousness, — as  if  it  were  at 
once  something  different  at  every  moment  from  the  present  state  or  feeling 
of  the  mind,  and  yet  the  very  state  in  which  the  mind  is  at  every  moment 
supposed  to  exist, — is  a  retrospect  of  some  past  feeling,  witli  that  belief  of  a 
common  relation  of  the  past  and  present  feeling  to  one  subject  mind,  which 
is  involved  in.the  very  notion,'  or  rather  constitutes  the  very  notion,  of  per- 
sonal identity, — and  all  which  distinguishes  this  rapid  retrospect  from  any  of 
the  other  retrospects,  which  we  class  as  remembrances,  and  ascribe  to  me- 
mory as  their  source,  is  the  mere  briefness  of  tlie  interval  between  the  feeling 
that  is  remembered,  and  the  reflective  glance  which  seems  to  be  immediately 
retrospective.  A  feeling  of  some  kind  has  arisen,  and  we  look  instantly  back 
upon  that  feeling ;  but  a  remembrance  is  surely  still  the  same  in  nature,  and 
arises  from  the  same  principle  of  the  mental  constitution,  whether  the  inter- 
val which  precedes  it  be  that  of  a  moment,  or  of  many  hours,  or  years. 

I  now  then  proceed,  after  these  remarks  on  our  consciousness  as  momen- 
tary, to  a  most  important  inquiry,  which  arises  necessarily  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  successions  of  our  momentary  consciousness,  and  must  be 
considered  as  involved  in  all  our  attempts  to  arrange  them,J — the  inquiry  into 
the  Identity  of  the  mind,  as  truly  one  and  permanent^  amid  all  the  variety  of 
its  fugitive  affections. 

In  our  examination  of  this  very  wonderful  coincidence  of  sameness  and 
diversity,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  phenomena  which  are  purely 
mental,  omitting  the  objections  drawn  from  the  daily  waste  and  daily  aliment 
of  our  corporeal  part,  the  whole  force  of  which  objection  may  be  admitted, 
without  any  scruple,  by  those  who  contend  for  the  identity  only  of  the  think- 
ing principle  ;  since  the  individuality  of  this  would  be  as  little  destroyed, 
though  every  particle  of  the  body  were  completely  changed,  as  the  individu- 
ality of  the  body  itself  would  be  destroyed,  by  a  change  of  the  mere  gar-^ 
ments  that  invest  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  mind  is  united  to  a  system 
of  particles,  which  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  flux,  is,  indeed,  more  than  we 
can  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  ;  though  it  is  really  not  more  inexplica- 
ble, than  its  union  to  such  a  system  of  particles  would  be,  tliough  they  were 
to  continue  for  ever  unchanged. 

I  may  remark,  however,  by  the  way,  that  though  the  constant  state  of  flux 
of  the  corporeal  particles  furnishes  no  argument  against  the  identity  of  the* 
principle  which  feels  and  thinks,  if  feeling  and  thought  be  states  of  a  sub 
stance,  that  is  essentially  distinct  from  these  changing  particles,  the  unity  and 
identity  of  this  principle,  amid  all  the  corpuscular  changes, — if  it  can  truly 
be  proved  to  be  identical, — furnish  a  very  strong  argument,  in  disproof  of 
those  systems  wliich  consider  thought  and  feeling  as  the  result  of  materi 
organization.     Indeed  the  attempts  which  have  been  seriously  made  by  ma-' 
terialists  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  involve,  in  every  respect,  as  much  absur- 
dity, though  certainly  not  so  much  pleasantry,  at  least  so  much  intentional^ 
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pleasantry,  as  the  demonstrations  which  the  Society  of  Freethinkers  com- 
municated to  Martinus  Scriblerus  in  their  letter  of  greeting  and  invitation. 
The  arguments  which  they  are  represented  as  urging  jn  this  admirable  letter, 
ludicrous  as  they  may  seem,  are  truly  as  strong,  at  least,  as  those  of  which 
they  are  a  parody ;  and  indeed,  in  this  case,  where  both  are  so  like,  a  very 
little  occasional  change  of  expression  is  all  which  is  necessary,  to  convert  the 
grave  ratiocination  into  the  parody,  and  the  parody  into  the  grave  ratiocina- 
tion. 

"  The  parts  (say  they)  of  an  animal  body*"  stating  the  objection  which 
they  profess  to  answer,  "  are  perpetually  changed,  and  the  fluids  which  seem 
to  be  the  subject  of  consciousness  are  in  a  perpetual  circulation  ;  so  that  the 
same  individual  particles  do  not  remain  in  the  brain  ;  from  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  the  idea  of  individual  consciousness  must  be  constantly  translated 
from  one  particle  of  matter  to  another,  whereby  the  particle  A,  for  example, 
must  not  only  be  conscious,  but  conscious  that  it  is  the  same  being  with  the 
particle  B  that  went  before. 

"  We  answer,  this  is  only  a  fallacy  of  the  imagination,  and  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  no  other  sense  than  that  maxim  of  the  English  law,  that  the  king 
never  dies.  This  power  of  thinking,  self-moving,  and  governing  the  whole 
machine,  is  communicated  from  every  particle  to  its  immediate  successor, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,  immediately  takes  upon  him  the  government, 
which  still  preserves  the  unity  of  the  whole  system. 

"  They  make  a  great  noise  about  this  individuality,  how  a  man  is  conscious 
to  himself  that  he  is  the  same  individual  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  notwith- 
standing the  flux  state  of  the  particles  of  matter  that  compose  his  body.  We 
think  this  is  capable  of  a  very  plain  answer,  and  may  be  easily  illustrated  by 
a  familiar  example. 

"  Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worsted  stockings,  which  his  maid 
darned  so  often  with  silk,  that  they  became  at  last  a  pair  of  silk  stockings. 
Now  supposing  those  stockings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with  some  degree  of 
consciousness  at  every  particular  darning,  they  would  have  been  Sensible, 
that  they  were  the  same  individual  pair  of  stockings  both  before  and  after  the 
darning  ;  and  this  sensation  would  have  continued  in  them  through  all  the 
succession  of  darnings  ;  and  yet  after  the  last  of  all,  there  was  not  perhaps 
one  thread  left  of  the  first  pair  of  stockings ;  but  they  were  grown  to  be  silk 
♦  stockings,  as  was  said  before. 

"  And  whereas  it  is  affirmed,  that  every  animal  is  conscious  of  some  indi- 
vidual self-moving,  self-determining  principle ;  it  is  answered,  that,  as  in  a 
House  of  Commons  all  things  are  determined  by  a  majority,  so  it  is  in  every 
animal  system.  As  that  which  determines  the  house  is  said  to  be  the  reason 
of  the  whole  assembly ;  it  is  no  otherwise  with  thinking  beings,  who  are  de- 
termined by  the  greater  force  of  several  particles,  which,  like  so  many  un- 
thinking members,  compose  one  thinking  system."* 

The  identity,  which  we  are  to  consider,  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
identity  only  of  the  principle  which  feels  and  thinks,  without  regard  to  the 
changeable  state  of  the  particles  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  body  in  general. 
This  unity  and  permanence  of  the  principle,  which  thinks,  if  we  had  still  to 
invent  a  phrase,  I  would  rather  call  mental  identity,  than  personal  identity, 
though  the  latter  phrase  may  now  be  considered  as  almost  fixed  by  the 
general  use  of  philosophers.  On  no  system  can  there  be  this  absolute  iden- 
*  Mart.  Scrib.  chap.  vji. — Pope's  Works,  edit.  1757,  v.  vii.  p.  82 — 84. 
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tity,  unless  as  strictly  mental ;  for,  if  we  adopt  the  systenn  of  materialism,  we 
must  reject  the  absolute  lasting  identity  of  the  thinking  principle  altogether  j 
and  if  we  do  not  adopt  that  system,  it  is  in  the  mind  alone  that  we  must  con- 
ceive the  identity  to  subsist.  The  person,  in  the  common  and  familiar  mean 
ing  of  the  term,  though  involving  the  mind,  is  yet  more  than  the  mere  mind  , 
and,  by  those,  at  least,  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  writings  of  philoso- 
phers on  the  subject,  sameness  of  person  would  be  understood  as  not  mental 
only,  but  as  combining  with  the  absolute  identity  of  the  mind,  some  sort  of 
iilentity  of  the  body  also  ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  body,  the  term  identity  is  not  used  with  the  same  strictness,  as  in 
its  application  to  the  mind  ;  the  bodily  identity  being  not  absolute,  but  ad- 
mitting of  considerable,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  even  of  total,  change,  pro- 
vided only  the  change  be  so  gradual,  as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  apparent 
continuity  of  existence.  Still,  however,  identity  of  person,  at  least  in  the 
popular  notion  of  it,  is  something  more  than  identity  of  mind. 

"  All  mankind,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  place  their  personality  in  something, 
that  cannot  be  divided  or  consist  of  parts.  A  part  of  a  person  is  a  manifest 
absurdity. 

"  When  a  man  loses  his  estate,  his  health,  his  strength,  he  is  still  the  same 
person,  and  has  lost  nothing  of  his  personality.  If  he  has  a  leg  or  an  arm 
cut  off,  he  is  the  same  person  he  was  before.  The  amputated  member  is  no 
part  of  his  person,  otherwise  it  would  have  a  right  to  a  part  of  his  estate, 
and  be  liable  for  a  part  of  his  engagements ;  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  share 
of  his  merit  and  demerit,  which  is  manifestly  absurd.  A  person  is  something 
indivisible,  and  is  what  Leibnitz  calls  a  monad."*  A 

That  all  mankind  place  their  personality  in  something,  which  cannot  bfl 
divided  into  two  persons,  or  into  halves  or  quarters  of  a  person,  is  true  ;  be* 
cause  the  mind  itself  is  indivisible,  and  the  presence  of  this  one  indivrsiblel 
mind  is  essential  to  personality.     But,  though  essential  to  personality  in  man, 
mind  is  not  all,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  at  least,  which  this  compre- 
hends.    Thus,  if,  according  to  the  system  of  metempsychosis  we  were  to 
suppose  the  mind,  which  animates  any  of  our  friends,  to  be  the  same  mind 
which  animated  Homer  or  Plato, — though  we  should  have  no  scruple,  in 
asserting  the  identity  of  the  mind  itself,  in  this  corporeal  transmigration, — 
there  is  no  one,  I  conceive,  who  would  think  himself  justifiable  in  point  of. 
accuracy,  in  saying  of  Plato  and  his  friend,  that  they  were  as  exactly,  in  ever* 
respect,  the  same  person,  as  if  no  metempsychosis  whatever  had  intervenedi ) 
It  does  not  follow  from  this,  as  Dr.  Reid  very  strangely  supposes,  that  a  leg^ 
or  arm,  if  it  had  any  relation  to  our  personality,  would,  after  amputation,  b^ 
liable  to  a  part  of  our  engagements,  or  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  merit  of 
demerit ;  for  the  engagement,  and  the  moral  merit  or  demerit,  belong  not  to  the 
body,  but  to  the  mind,  which  we  believe  to  continue  precisely  the  same  aftei 
the  amputation  as  before  it.     This,  however,   is  a  question  merely  as  to  the 
comparative  propriety  of  a  term,  and  as  such,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  it.     It  is  of  much  more  importance,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  actual  identity  of  the  mind,  whether  we  term  it  simply  mental  or  per- 
sonal identity, 

"  That  there  is  something  undoubtedly  which  thinks,^^  says  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, "  our  very  doubt  itself  and  scrupulous  thought  evinces.     But  in  what 
subject  that  thought  resides,  and  how  that  subject  is  continued  one  and  the 
*  Essays  on  tho  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  III.  chap.  iv. — v.  1.  p   341.  Edit.  Ed.  1803w 
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same,  so  as  to  answer  constantly  to  the  supposed  train  of  thoughts  or  reflec- 
tions, which  seem  to  run  so  harmoniously  through  a  long  course  of  life,  with 
the  same  relation  still  to  one  single  and  self-same  person,  this  is  not  a  matter 
so  easily  or  hastily  decided,  by  those  who  are  nice  self-examiners,  or  search- 
ers after  truth  and  certainty. 

"  'Twill  not,  in  this  respect,  be  sufficient  for  us  to  use  the  seeming  logic 
of  a  famous*  modern,  and  say,  '  fVe  think ;  therefore  we  are.'*  Which  is  a 
notably  invented  saying,  after  the  model  of  that  like  philosophical  proposition, 
that  ^  What  is,  is.''  Miraculously  argued  !  U^Iam,Iam.'  Nothing  more 
certain  !  For  the  ego  or  I  being  established  in  the  first  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion, the  ergo,  no  doubt,  must  hold  it  good  in  the  latter.  But  the  question 
is,  'What  constitutes  the  ive  or  IT  And,  '  Whether  the  I  of  this  instant  be 
the  same  with  that  of  any  instant  preceding,  or  to  come.'  For  we  have 
nothing  but  memory  to  warrant  us,  and  memory  may  be  false.  We  may 
believe  we  have  thought  and  reflected  thus  or  thus ;  but  we  may  be  iiiistaken. 
We  may  be  conscious  of  that  as  truth,  which  perhaps  was  no  more  than 
dream ;  and  we  may  be  conscious  of  that  as  a  past  dream,  which  perhaps 
was  never  before  so  much  as  dreamt  of. 

"  This  is  what  metaphysicians  mean,  when  they  say,  '  That  identify  can 
oe  proved  only  by  consciousness  ;  but  that  consciousness  withal  may  be  as 
well  false  as  real,  in  respect  of  what  is  past.'  So  that  the  same  successiqnal 
we  or  /must  remain  still,  on  this  account,  undecided. 

"  To  the  force  of  this  reasoning  I  confess  I  must  so  far  submit,  as  to  de- 
clare that  for  my  own  part,  I  take  my  being  upon  trust.  Let  others  philo- 
lophize  as  they  are  able ;  I  shall  admire  their  strength,  when,  upon  this 
topic,  they  have  refuted  what  able  metaphysicians  object,  and  Pyrrhonists 
plead  in  their  own  behalf. 

"  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  impediment,  hinderance,  or  suspension  of  action, 
an  account  of  these  wonderfully  refined  speculations.  Argument  and  de- 
bate go  on  still.  Conduct  is  settled.  Rules  and  measures  are  given  out, 
and  received.  Nor  do  we  scruple  to  act  as  resolutely  upon  the  mere  sup- 
position that  we  are,  as  if  we  had  effectually  proved  it  a  thousand  times,  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  our  metaphysical  or  Pyrrhonean  antagonist. "f 

In  stating  the  objections,  that  may  be  urged  against  our  mental  identity,  by 
such  metaphysical  or  Pyrrhonean  antagonists  as  those  of  whom  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury speaks,  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  argument  in  as  strong  a  light 
as  possible,  and  in  a  manner  that  appears  to  me,  in  some  measure,  new.  It 
is  surely  unnecessary  for  me  to  warn  you,  that  the  argument,  however  spe- 
cious, is  a  sophistical  one  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  sophistry  which  it 
involves  shall  be  afterwards  pointed  out  to  you.  But  I  conceive  it  to  be 
most  important,  in  teaching  you  to  reflect  for  yourselves, — by  far  the  most 
important  lesson  which  you  can  be  taught, — that  you  should  be  accustomed 
to  consider  the  force  of  objections  that  may  be  urged,  as  clearly  by  the  force 
of  that  surer  evidence  which  they  oppose, — and  that  even  sophistry  itself, 
when  it  is  to  be  exhibited  and  confuted,  should,  therefore,  always  be  exhi- 
bited fairly.  We  pay  truth  a  very  easy  homage,  when  we  content  ouiselves 
with  despising  her  adversaries.  The  duty  which  we  owe  to  her  is  of  a  more 
manly  kind.  It  is  to  gird  ourselves  for  the  battle, — to  fit  us  for  overcoming 
those  adversaries,  whenever  they  shall  dare  to  present  themselves  in  array; 

*  Monsieur  Des  Cartes.     Shaftesb. 

t  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  vol.  iii.  p.  172 — 174.     Edit.  1745 
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and  this  we  cannot  do,  with  absolute  confidence,  unless  we  know  well  tha 
sort  of  arms  wliich  they  may  use,  strong  or  feeble  as  those  arms  may  be.  I 
can  have  no  fear,  that  any  argument  of  this  kind,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  stated,  can  have  the  slightest  influence  on  your  conviction  ;  because  it  is 
directly  opposed  by  a  principle  of  our  nature,  which  is  paramount  to  all  rea- 
soning. We  believe  our  identity,  as  one  mind,  in  our  feelings  of  to-day  and 
our  feelings  of  yesterday,  as  indubitably  as  we  believe  that  the  fire  which 
burned  us  yesterday,  would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  burn  us  to-day, — 
not  from  reasoning,  but  from  a  principle  of  instant  and  irresistible  belief,  such 
as  gives  to  reasoning  itself  all  its  validity.  As  Lord  Shaftesbury  justly  says, 
"  We  act  as  resolutely,  upon  the  mere  supposition  that  we  are,  as  if  we  had 
effectually  proved  it  a  thousand  times." 

To  identity,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  necessary  that  the  qualities  be  the  same 
That  of  which  the  qualities  are  different,  cannot  be  the  same  ;  and  the  only 
mode  of  discovering  whether  a  substance  have  the  same  or  different  qualities, 
is  to  observe,  how  it  affects  and  is  affected  by  other  substances.  It  is  recog- 
nised by  us  as  the  same,  or,  at  least,  as  perfectly  similar,  when,  in  two  cor- 
responding series  of  changes,  the  same  substances  affect  it  in  the  same 
manner,  and  it  affects,  in  the  same  manner,  the  same  substances ;  and  when 
either  the  same  substances  do  not  affect  it  in  the  same  manner,  or  it  does 
not  affect,  in  the  same  manner,  the  same  substances,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  considering  it  as  different.  Thus,  if  a  white  substance,  resembling  ex- 
actly, in  every  external  appearance,  a  lump  of  sugar,  do  not  melt  when  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  sugar,  because 
the  water  does  not  act  on  it  as  we  have  uniformly  known  it  to  act  on  that 
substance  ;  or  if  the  same  white  lump,  in  every  other  respect  resembling 
sugar,  affect  our  taste  as  bitter  or  acrid  rather  than  sweet,  we  immediately, 
in  like  manner,  cease  to  consider  it  as  sugar,  because  it  does  not  act  upon 
our  nerves  of  taste  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar  acts  upon  them.  The 
complete  similarity,  in  other  respects,  is  far  from  sufficient  to  make  us  alter 
our  judgment ;  a  single  circumstance  of  manifest  difference,  in  its  mode:' 
either  of  acting  upon  other  substances,  or  of  being  acted  upon  by  them,  be- 
ing suflicient  to  destroy  the  effect  of  a  thousand  manifest  resemblances. 

Let  this  test  of  identity,  then,  it  may  be  said,  be  applied  to  the  mind,  ati 
different  periods,  if  the  test  be  allowed  to  be  a  just  one ;  and  let  it  be  seen," 
whether,  in  the  series  of  changes  in  which  it  acts  or  is  acted  upon,  the  phe-^ 
nomena  precisely  correspond  in  every  case.  If  the  same  objects  do  not  act« 
upon  it  in  the  same  manner,  it  must  then  be  different,  according  to  the  very; 
definition  to  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  assented. — You,  of  course,  un-? 
derstand,  that  I  am  at  present  only  assuming  the  character  of  an  objector,  and* 
that  I  state  an  argument,  the  principle  of  which  you  will  afterwards  find 
be  false. 


1 


When  we  compare  the  listless  inactivity  of  the  infant,  slumbering,  fron»| 
the  moment  at  which  he  takes  his  milky  food,  to  the  moment  at  which  het"^ 
awakes  to  require  it  again,  with  the  restless  energies  of  that  mighty  being; 
which  he  is  to  become,  in  his  maturer  years,  pouring  truth  after  truth  in  rapid! 
and  dazzling  profusion,  upon  the  world,  or  grasping  in  his  single  hand  the! 
destiny  of  empires,  how  few  are  the  circumstances  of  resemblance  which  w«f 
can  trace,  of  all  that  intelligence  which  is  afterwards  to  be  displayed,  hovdi 
fittle  more  is  seen,  than  what  serves  to  give  feeble  motion  to  the  mere  ma-* 
diinery  of  life.     What  prophetic  eye  can  venture  to  look  beyond  the  period ' 
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of  distinct  utterance,  and  discern  that  rariety  of  character  by  which  even 
boyhood  is  marked,  far  less  are  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  the 
years  that  follow — the  genius,  before  whose  quick  glance  the  errors  and  pre- 
judices, which  all  the  ages  and  nations  of  mankind  have  received  as  truths, 
are  to  disappear — the  political  wisdom,  with  which,  in  his  calm  and  silent 
meditations,  he  is  to  afford  more  security  to  his  country  than  could  be  given 
to  it  by  a  thousand  armies,  and  which,  with  a  single  thought,  is  to  spread 
protection  and  happiness  to  the  most  distant  lands — or  that  ferocious  ambi- 
tion, with  which,  in  unfortunate  circumstances  of  power,  he  is  perhaps  to 
burst  the  whole  frame  of  civil  society,  and  to  stamp,  through  every  age,  the 
dee  p  and  dark  impression  of  his  existence,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  leaves 
on  the  earth  which  he  has  desolated  the  track  of  his  sanguinary  footsteps. 
Tiie  cradle  has  its  equality  almost  as  the  grave.  Talents,  i;Tibecilities,  vir- 
tues, vices,  slumber  in  it  together,  undistinguished  ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  is 
3o,  since,  to  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  preservation  of  a  life  that 
would  be  helpless  but  for  their  aid,  it  leaves  those  delightful  illusions  which 
nore  than  repay  their  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  allows  them  to  hope,  for  a 
single  being,  every  thing  which  it  is  possible  for  the  race  of  man  to  become. 
If  clearer  presages  of  the  future  mind  \vere  then  discoverable,  how  large  a 
jortion  of  human  happiness  would  be  destroyed  by  this  single  circumstance  ! 
^Vhat  pleasure  could  the  mother  feel,  in  her  most  delightful  of  offices,  if  she 
cnew  that  she  was  nursing  into  strength,  powers  which  were  to  be  exerted 
or  the  misery  of  that  great  or  narrow  circle  in  which  they  were  destined  to 
Tiove,  and  which  to  her  were  to  be  a  source,  not  of  blessing,  but  of  grief, 
md  shame,  and  despair  ! 

"  These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear, 
The  vultures  of  the  mind," 

lays  Gray,  on  tliinking  of  a  group  of  happy  children  } 

"  For  see,  how  all  around  them  wait. 
The  ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  ; 
Oh  !  show  them,  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  band  ! 
Oh  !  tell  them,  they  are  men  !"  Ode  III. 

To  tell  them  they  are  men,  though  they  were  capable  of  understanding  it, 
;ven  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  would  not  communicate  information  so  me- 
:mcholy  or  so  astonishing  to  themselves,  as,  by  breaking  too  soon  that  dream 
if  expectation,  which  is  not  to  last  for  ever,  but  which  fulfils  the  benevo- 
ent  purpose  of  nature  while  it  lasts,  it  would  communicate  to  the  parent  who 
matches  over  them,  and  who  sees  in  them  only  those  pure  virtues,  and  that 
lappiness  as  pure,  which  are  perhaps  more  than  the  nature  of  man  admits, 
nd  which,  at  least  in  the  case  before  her,  are  never  to  be  realized. 

Is  the  mind,  then,  in  infancy,  and  in  mature  life,  precisely  the  same,  when 
1  the  one  case,  so  many  prominen.t  diversities  of  character  force  themselves 
ipon  the  view,  and,  in  the  other  case,  so  little  appears  to  distinguish  the 
uture  ornament  of  mankind,  from  him  who  is  afterwards 

"  To  eat  his  glutton  meal  with  greedy  haste, 
Nor  know  the  hand  which  feeds  him  ■"'  ' 
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If  we  apply  the  test  of  identity,  do  we  find  that  the  same  objects,  in  these 
different  periods,  act  upon  the  mind  in  exactly  the  same  manner ;  and  are 
its  own  feelings,  in  the  successive  trains,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  attended  with  consequents  exactly  the  same  ? 

Every  age, — if  we  may  speak  of  many  ages,  in  the  few  years  of  human 
life, — seems  to  be  marked  with  a  distinct  character.  Each  has  its  peculiar 
objects  that  excite  lively  affections  ;  and  in  each,  exertion  is  excited  by  af- 
fections, which,  in  other  periods,  terminate,  without  inducing  active  desire. 
The  boy  finds  a  world  in  less  space  than  that  which  bounds  his  visible  hori- 
zon ;  he  wanders  over  his  range  of  field,  and  exhausts  his  strength  in  pursuit 
of  objects,  which,  in  the  years  that  follow,  .are  seen  only  to  be  neglected  ; 
while,  to  him,  the  objects  that  are  afterwards  to  absorb  his  whole  soul,  are  as 
indifferent  as  the  objects  of  his  present  passions  are  destined  then  to  appear. 

In  the  progress  of  life,  though  we  are  often  gratified  with  the  prospect  of 
benevolence  increasing  as  its  objects  increase,  and  of  powers  rising  over  the 
greatness  of  their  past  attainments,  tliis  gratification  is  not  always  ours.  Not 
slight  changes  of  character  only  appear,  which  require  our  attentive  investi- 
gation to  trace  them,  but,  in  innumerable  cases,  complete  and  striking  con- 
trasts press,  of  themselves,  upon  view.  How  man}'  melancholy  opportunities 
must  every  one  have  had  in  witnessing  the  progress  of  intellectual  decay,  and 
the  coldness  that  steals  upon  the  once  benevolent  heart !  We  quit  our  coun- 
try, perhaps  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and,  after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
we  return  whh  all  the  remembrances  of  past  pleasure,  which  grow  more 
tender  as  we  approach  their  objects.  We  eagerly  seek  him,  to  whose  pa- 
ternal voice  we  have  been  accustomed  to  listen,  with  the  same  reverence  as 
if  its  predictions  had  possessed  oracular  certainty, — who  first  led  us  into 
knowledge,  and  whose  image  has  been  constantly  joined  in  our  mind,  with 
all  that  veneration  which  does  not  forbid  love.  We  find  him  sunk,  perhaps, 
in  the  imbecility  of  idiotism,  unable  to  recognise  us — ignorant  alike  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future,  and  living  only  in  the  sensibility  of  animal  gratifica- 
tion. We  seek  the  favourite  companion  of  our  childhood,  whose  gentleness 
of  heart  we  have  often  witnessed  when  we  have  wept  together  over  the  same 
ballad,  or  in  the  thousand  little  incidents  that  called  forth  our  mutual  com- 
passion, in  those  years  when  compassion  requires  so  little  to  call  it  forth. 
We  find  him  hardened  into  man,  meeting  us  scarcely  with  tlie  cold  hypocrisy 
of  dissembled  friendship, — in  his  general  relations  to  the  world,  careless  of 
the  misery  which  he  is  not  to  feel, — and,  if  he  ever  think  of  the  happinea 
of  others,  seeking  it  as  an  instrument,  not  as  an  end.  When  we  thus  obser^ 
all  that  made  us  one,  and  gave  an  heroic  interest  even  to  our  childish  advea' 
tures,  absorbed  in  the  chillness  of  selfish  enjoyment,  do  we  truly  recognia 
in  him  tlie  same  unaltered  friend,»  from  whom  we  were  accustomed  to  regr^ 
our  separation,  and  do  we  use  only  a  metaphor  of  little  meaning,  when  v<4 
say  of  him,  that  he  is  become  a  different  person,  and  that  his  mind  and  ch» 
racter  are  changed  ?  In  what  does  the  identity  consist  ?  The  same  object 
no  longer  act  upon  him  in  the  same  manner ;  the  same  views  of  things  an 
no  longer  followed  by  similar  approbation  or  disapprobation,  grief,  joy,  adini 
ration,  disgust ;  and  if  we  affirm  that  substance,  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sens< 
of  identity,  the  same  on  which,  in  two  corresponding  series  of  phenomena 
the  same  objects  act  differently,  while  itself  also  acts  differently  on  the  sanli 
objects ;  in  short,  in  which  the  antecedents  being  the  same,  the  consequent 
are  different,  and  the  consequents  being  the  same,  tlie  antecedents  are  dil 
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ferent,  what  definition  of  absolute  diversity  can  we  give,  with  which  this 
affirmation  of  absolute  identity  may  not  be  equally  consistent  ? 

"  Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleas'd  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  ; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
^  A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite  ; 

Scarfs,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage  : 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age. 
Pleas'd  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before  ; 
Till,  tir'd,  he  sleeps, — and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er."* 

The  supposed  test  of  identity,  when  applied  to  the  mind  in  these  cases,  com- 
pletely fails.  It  neither  affects,  nor  is  affected,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
same  circumstances.  It,  therefore,  if  the  test  be  a  just  one,  is  not  the  same 
identical  mind. 

This  argument  against  the  identity  of  the  mind,  drawn  from  the  occasional 
striking  contrasts  of  character  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of 
life,  or  when,  by  great  changes  of  fortune,  he  may  have  been  placed  sud-' 
denly  in  circumstances  remarkably  different,  must,  in  some  degree,  have 
forced  itself  upon  every  one  who  has  been  at  all  accustomed  to  reflect ;  and 
yet,  in  no  one  instance,  I  may  safely  say,  can  it  have  produced  conviction 
even  for  a  moment.  I  have  stated  it  to  you,  without  attempting  to  lessen  its 
force  by  an  allusion  to  the  fallacy  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  because  the  nature 
of  this  fallacy  is  afterwards  to  be  fully  considered  by  us. 

There  is  another  argument  that  may  be  urged  against  the  identity  of  the 
sentient  and  thinking  principle,  which  has  at  least  equal  semblance  of  force, 
though  it  does  not  occur  so  readily,  because  it  does  not  proceed  on  those 
general  and  lasting  changes  of  character  with  which  every  one  must  be 
Struck,  but  on  the  passing  phenomena  of  the  moment,  which  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  continuance  of  the  same  general  character,  and  which,  as  com- 
mon to  all  mankind,  and  forming,  indeed,  the  whole  customary  and  familiar 
series  of  our  thoughts  and  emotions,  excite  no  astonishment  when  we  look 
oack  on  them  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 

The  mere  diversity  of  our  feelings  at  different  moments,   it  may  be  said, 
s  of  itself  incompatible  with  the  strict  and  absolute  unity  which  is  supposed 
o  belong  to  the  thinking  principle.     If  joy  and  sorrow,  such  as  every  one 
las  felt,  be  different,  that  which  is  joyful,  and  that  which  is  sorrowful,  cannot 
pe  precisely  the  same.     On  the  supposition  of  complete  unity  and  perma- 
nence of  the  thinking  principle,  nothing  is  added  to  it,  nothing  is  taken  away 
i'rom  it ;  and,  as  it  has  no  parts,  no  internal  change  of  elementary  composi- 
jion  can  take  place  in  it.     But  tJiat  to  which  nothing  is  added,  from  which 
nothing  is  taken  away,  and  which  has  no  parts  to  vary  their  own  relative 
positions  and   affinities,   is  so   strictly  the  same,  it  may  be   said,  that  it 
vould  surely  be  absurd  to  predicate  of  it  any  diversity  whatever.     Joy  and 
orrow  imply  an  unquestionable  diversity  of  some  kind  ;  and  if  this  diversity 
annot  be  predicated  of  that  substance  which  is  precisely  the  same,  without 
ddition,  subtraction,  or  any  internal  change  of  composition  whatever,  that 
vhich  is  joyful,  and  that  which  is  sorrowful,  cannot  have  absolute  identity  ; 
iT  if  we  affirm,  that  a  diversity,  so  striking  as  to  form  an  absolute  contrast,  is 
'at  not  inconsistent  with  complete  and  permanent  unity  and  identity,  we  may, 
n  like  manner,  affirm,  that  a  substance  which  is  hard,  heavy,  blue,  trj<nspa 

*  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  II.  y.  275—232, 
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rent, — which  unites  with  acids,  not  with  alkalies, — and  which  is  volatllizable 
at  a  low  temperature, — is  precisely  the  same  substance  as  that,  which  is  soft, 
light,  green,  opaque, — which  unites  with  alkalies,  not  with  acids, — and  which 
is  absolutely  infusible  and  fixed  in  the  highest  temperature  to  which  we  can 
expose  it. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  place,  in  the  strongest  possible  light,  the  most 
imposing  arguments  which  I  can  conceive  to  be  urged  against  the  permanent 
identity  of  the  sentient  and  thinking  principle,  that  in  combating  even  So- 
phistry itself,  you  may  learn,  as  I  have  said,  to  combat  with  it  on  equal 
ground,  and  assume  no  advantage  but  that  irresistible  advantage  which  Trutlj 
must  always  afford  to  him  who  is  the  combatant  of  Error. 

The  positive  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  mind  I  shall  proceed  to  con- 
sider in  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XIII.  I 

ON  THE  DIRECT  EVIDENCE  OF  MENTAL  IDENTITY ;   AND  OBJECTIONS 

ANSWERED. 

I 
My  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employed  in  considering  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  Identity  of  the  Mind,  as  one  and  permanent,  amid  all  the  infinite 
variety  of  our  feelings;  and  particularly,  in  stating  the  two  most  forcibk 
objections,  which  I  can  imagine  to  be  urged  against  this  identity, — oni 
founded  on  the  striking  contrasts,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  the  sarat 
mind  exhibits  in  different  periods  of  life,  and  in  different  circumstances  ol  ■ 
fortune, — the  other,  more  abstract,  and,  therefore,  less  obvious,  but  not  laplj 
forcible,  founded  on  the  mere  diversity  of  our  temporary  feelings,  as  itsol 
inconsistent  with  identity,  at  least  with  that  strict  and  absolute  identity,  t 
which,   as  in  the  case  of  the  mind,  nothing  can  have  been  added, — froi 
which  nothing  can  have  been  taken  away, — and  which,  by  its  very  nature 
as  simple  and  indivisible,  must  have  been  incapable  of  any  elemental 
change.  'i 

Since  the  exposure  of  the  fallacy,  on  which  these  objections  are  founded 
would,  however,  afford  only  a  sort  of  negative  evidence  of  that  great  tnrf 
which  they  oppose,  it  will  be  of  advantage,  before  entering  on  an  examine 
tion  of  the  objections  themselves,  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  the  nature  ofi 
that  positive  evidence,  which  does  not,  indeed,  lead  us  to  the  belief  of  th<  I 
unity  and  permanence  of  our  spiritual  being,  by  that  slow  process  which  i 
denominated  reasoning,  but  constitutes  to  us  primarily  and  directly,  an  im 
possibility  of  disbelieving  it.  I  do  this  the  more  readily,  from  the  op 
portunity  which  it  gives  of  making  you  acquainted  with  the  paramoun 
importance  of  those  principles  of  intuitive  belief,  which  are  essential  to  phi 
losophy  in  all  its  forms,  as  they  are  physically  essential,  indeed,  to  the  ver 
preservation  of  our  animal  existence  ;  and  which  the  rash  and  unphilosophi 
extension  of  them  by  one  class  of  philosophers,  and  the  equally  unphiloso 
phic  misapprehension  of  them  by  other  writers  who  controverted  them,  hav 
rendered  more  necessary,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  to  state  to  y*!" 
with  orecision.  ^  i ' 
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Ol  ^hesejirst  truths,  as  they  have  been  termed,  the  subject,  which  we  are 
at  pr'-sent  considering,  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  example's.  The 
belief  of  our  identity  is  not  the  result  of  any  series  of  propositions,  but  arises 
immedmtely,  in  certain  circumstances,  from  a  principle  of  thought,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  as  its  powers  of  perception  or  memory, 
or  as  the  power  of  reasoning  itself,  on  the  essential  validity  of  which,  and 
consequently  on  the  intuitive  belief  of  some  first  truth  on  which  it  is  founded, 
every  objection  to  the  force  of  these  very  truths  themselves  must  ultimately 
rest.  To  object  is  to  argue  ;  and  to  argue  is  to  assert  the  validity  of  argu- 
ment, and  therefore,  of  the  primary  evidence,  from  which  the  evidence  of 
each  succeeding  proposition  of  the  argument  flows.  To  object  to  the  au- 
thority of  such  primary  intuitive  belief,  would  thus  be  to  reason  against  rea- 
son,— to  affirm  and  deny  at  the  same  moment, — and  to  own  that  the  veiy 
arguments  which  we  urge  are  unworthy  of  being  received  and  credited. 

As  the  nature  of  the  process  of  reasoning  has  not  yet  come  under  our 
review,  it  may  not  at  first  appear  to  you,  how  essential  the  truths  of  intuition 
are  to  those  very  truths  which  are  usually  opposed  to  them.  But  that  they 
are  thus  essential,  a  very  little  attention  will  be  sufficient  to  show  you. 

All  belief,  it  is  evident,  must  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  It  is  direct, 
when  a  proposition,  without  regard  to  any  former  proposition  expressed  or 
understood,  is  admitted  as  soon  as  it  is  expressed  in  words,  or  as  soon  as  it 
rises  silently  in  the  mind.  Such  are  all  the  order  of  truths,  which  have  been 
denominated,  on  this  account,  first  truths.  The  belief  is  indirect,  when  the 
force  of  the  proposition,  to  which  assent  is  given,  is  admitted  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  admission  of  some  former  proposition,  with  which  it 
is  felt  to  be  intimately  connected  ;  and  the  statement  in  words,  or  the 
internal  developement  of  these  relative  propositions  in  the  order  in  which 
their  r'^lation  to  the  primary  proposition  is  felt,  is  all  that  constitutes  reason- 
ing. The  indirect  belief  which  attends  the  result  of  reasoning,  even  in  the 
proudest  demonstration,  is  thus  only  another  form  of  some  first  truth,  which 
was  believed  directly  and  independently  of  reasoning  ;  and,  without  this  pri- 
mary intuitive  assent,  the  demonstration  itself,  in  all  its  beautiful  precision 
and  regularity,  would  be  as  powerless  and  futile  as  the  most  incoherent  ver- 
ba! wrangling. 

Without  some  principles  of  immediate  belief,  then,  it  is  manifest,  that  we 
could  have  no  belief  whatever  ;  for  we  believe  one  proposition,  because  we 
discover  its  relation  to  some  other  proposition,  which  is  itself,  perhaps,  re- 
lated, in  like  manner,  to  some  other  proposition  formerly  admitted,  but  which, 
carried  back  as  far  as  it  may,  through  the  longest  series  of  ratiocination,  must 
ultimately  come  to  some  primary  proposition,  which  we  admit  from  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  itself,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  which  we  believe 
from  the  mere  impossibility  of  disbelieving  it.  All  reasoning,  then,  the  most 
sceptical,  be  it  remarked,  as  well  as  the  most  dogmatical,  must  proceed  on 
some  principles,  which  are  taken  for  granted,  not  because  we  infer  them  by 
logical  deduction,  for  diis  very  inference  must  then  itself  be  founded  on  some 
other  principle  assumed  without  proof;  but  because  the  admission  of  these 
first  principles  is  a  necessary  part. of  our  intellectual  constitution.  The  ridi- 
cule, therefore,  with  which  Dr.  Priestley  and  some  other  English  metaphysi- 
cians, were  disj)osed  to  regard  the  decision  of  philosophical  questions,  on 
certain  ultimate  principles  of  common  sense,  was  surely,  at  least  in  its  wide 
degree  of  extension,  misplaced  ;  though  the  phrase  common  sense,  it  will  be 
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admitted,  was  not  the  happiest  that  could  have  been  chosen.  The  contro- 
versy, indeed,  was  truly  a  verbal  and  insignificant  one,  unless  as  far  as  it  had 
reference  to  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  these  principles,  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  this  part  of  the  island  whom  Dr.  Priestley  opposed  ;  since,  if 
traced  to  their  ultimate  evidence,  it  could  have  been  only  from  some  one  or 
more  of  the  principles  of  common  sense,  at  least  from  those  primary  univer- 
sal intuitions  of  direct  belief,  which  were  all  that  Dr.  Reid  and  his  friends 
meant  to  denote  by  the  term,  that  the  very  reasonings  employed  against  them 
derived  even  the  slightest  semblance  of  force.  An  argument  that  rejects 
not  the  phrase  common  sense  only,  which  is  of  little  consequence,  but  also 
what  the  phrase  was  intended,  by  its  authors,  to  imply,  is  an  argument  con- 
fessedly founded  upon  nothing  ;  which,  therefore,  as  wholly  unfounded,  re- 
quires no  answer,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
answer,  because  the  answer,  if  it  proceed  on  any  ground  whatever,  must 
begin  with  assuming  what  the  argument  rejects,  as  inadmissible. 

All  reasoning,  then,  I  repeat,  whether  sceptical  or  dogmatical,  must  take 
for  granted,  as  its  primary  evidence,  the  truth  of  certain  propositions,  ad- 
mitted intuitively,  and  independently  of  the  reasoning,  which  follows,  but 
cannot  precede,  the  perception  of  their  truth ;  and  hence,  as  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  subsequent  ratiocination,  though  it  may  afford  room  for  errors  in 
the  process,  can  at  all  add  evidence  to  these  primary  truths,  which,  as  directly 
believed,  are  themselves  the  ultimate  evidence  of  each  successive  proposi- 
tion, down  to  the  last  result  of  the  longest  argument ;  we  must  admit  that 
our  identity,  if  it  be  felt  by  us  intuitively,  and  felt  universally,  immediately, 
irresistibly,  is  foumled  on  the  very  same  authority  as  the  most  exact  logical 
demonstration,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  is  not  subject  to  those 
possibilities  of  error  in  the  steps  of  the  demonstration,  from  which  no  long 
series  of  reasoning  can  be  exempt. 

So  little  accustomed  are  we,  however,  to  think  of  this'  primary  funda- 
mental evidence  of  every  reasoning,  while  we  give  our  whole  attention  to  the 
consecutive  propositions  which  derive  from  it  their  force,  that  we  learn,  in 
this  matter,  to  consider  truth  and  reasoning  as  necessarily  connected,  and  to 
regard  the  assertion  of  truths  that  do  not  flow  from  reasoning,  as  the  asser- 
tion of  something  which  it  would  be  equally  unworthy  of  philosophy  to  assert 
or  to  admit ;  though  every  assertion  and  every  admission,  which  the  profound- 
est  reasoner  can  make,  must,  as  we  have  seen,  involve  the  direct  or  indirect 
statement  of  some  truth  of  this  kind.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  we  should  thus 
think  more  of  the  reasoning  itself,  than  of  the  foundation  of  the  reasoning ;  sinc# 
ihejirst  truths,  which  give  force  to  reasoning,  but  require  no  reasoning  to  esta* 
blish  them,  must  necessarily  be  of  a  kind  which  all  admit,  and  which,  therefore-, 
as  always  believed  by  us,  and  undisputed  by  others,  have  excited  no  interest  in 
discussion,  and  have  never  seemed  to  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  like 
the  results  of  reasoning,  which  have  added  to  it  truth  after  truth.  Yet  tiial 
they  are  thus  uninteresting  to  us,  is  the  effect  only  of  their  primary,  and 
universal,  and  permanent  force.  They  are  the  only  truths,  in  short,  whick 
every  one  admits ;  and  they  seem  to  us  unworthy  of  being  maintained  aS 
truths,  merely  because  they  are  the  only  truths  which  are  so  irresistible  ia 
Evidence,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  denial.  ' 

It  is  not  as  the  primary  evidence  of  all  our  processes  of  reasoning,  hoW^ 
ever,  that  they  are  chiefly  valuable.  Every  action  of  our  lives  is  an  exeni- 
plification  of  some  one  or  other  of  these  trutJis,  as  practically  felt  by  us.   Whjr 
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do  we  believe,  that  what  we  remember  truly  took  place,  and  that  the  course 
of  nature  will  be  in  future  such  as  we  have  already  observed  it  ?  Without 
the  belief  of  these  physical  truths,  we  could  not  exist  a  day,  and  yet  there  is 
no  reasoning  from  which  they  can  be  inferred. 

These  principles  of  intuitive  belief,  so  necessary  for  our  very  existence, 
and  too  important,  therefore,  to  be  left  to  the  casual  discovery  of  reason,  are, 
as  it  were,  an  internal  never-ceasing  voice  from  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  our  being.  The  reasonings  of  men,  admitted  by  some,  and  denied  by 
others,  have  over  us  but  a  feeble  power,  which  resembles  the  general  frailty 
of  man  himself.  These  internal  revelations  from  on  high,  however,  are  om- 
nipotent like  their  author.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  doubt  them,  because  to 
disbelieve  them  would  be  to  deny  what  our  very  constitution  was  formed  to 
admit.  Even  the  Atheist  himself,  therefore j  if,  indeed,  there  be  one  who 
truly  rejects  a  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  is  thus  every  moment  in 
which  he  adapts  his  conduct  implicitly,  and  without  reasoning,  to  these  di- 
rections of  the  Wisdom  that  formed  him,  obeying,  with  most  exact  subser- 
viency, that  very  voice  which  he  is  professing  to  question  or  to  deride. 

That  the  assertion  of  principles  of  intuitive  belief,  independent  of  reason- 
ing, may  be  carried  to  an  extravagant  and  ridiculous  length, — as,  indeed, 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  some  other 
Scotch  philosophers,  his  contemporaries  and  friends, — no  one  can  deny ;  nor 
that  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  these  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious  to  sound  philosophy, — both  as  leading  us  to  form  false  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  in  ascribing  to  it  principles  which  are  no  part  of  its  con- 
stitution,  and  still  more,  as  checking  the  general  vigour  of  our  philosophic 
inquiry,  by  seducing  us  into  the  habit  of  acquiescing  too  soon,  in  the  easy 
and  indolent  faith,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  proceed  farther,  as  if  we 
had  already  advanced  as  far  as  our  faculties  permit.     It  is  the  more  unfor- 
tunate, because  our  very  avidity  for  knowledge,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  that  philosophic  curiosity  in  which  inquiry  originates,  is  itself  favourable 
to  this  too  easy  acquiescence  ;  tending,  consequently,  by  a  sort  of  double  in- 
fluence, to  repress  the  very  speculation  to  which  it  gave  rise.    This  it  does,  by 
rendering  the  suspense  of  ungratified  curiosity  so  painful  to  us,  as  to  resemble, 
n  a  very  great  degree,  the  uneasiness  which  we  feel  from  the  ungratified  crav- 
ngs  of  bodily  appetite.     We  more  readily,  therefore,  yield  to  the  illusion 
vhich  seems  to  remove  this  suspense  :  and  are  happy  to  think,  however 
'alsely,  that  we  have  now  completed  our  inquiry,  and  that,  without  attempt- 
ng  any  more  elementary  analysis,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  simply 
•lassing  the  resuhs  which  we  have  already  obtained.     Though  there  is  no 
lutnan  being  who  must  not  have  felt  doubts  on  some  point  or  other,  it  is  not 
!very  one  who  knows  how  to  doubt.     To  the  perfection  of  a  doubt,  indeed, 
t  is  essential, — if  I  may  apply  to  it  what  rhetoricians  say  of  an  epic  or  dra- 
natic  narrative, — that  it  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  in  many 
•ases,  too,  though  not  in  all,  an  end.     The  middle  is  a  very  easy  matter ; 
he  great  difficulty  relates  to  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  to  the  end  not 
ess  than  the  beginning.     We  err  equally,  when  the  doubt  ceases  too  soon, 
md  when  it  does  not  cease  where  it  ought  to  cease.     There  is  a  scepticism 
is  different  from  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  as  the  most  contented  igno- 
ance,  that  has  never  questioned  a  single  prejudice ;  a  scepticism,  which, 
nstead  of  seeking  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  professes  to  deny  alto- 
gether the  competency  of  our  faculties  as  to  making  such  a  distinction  in  any 
Vol.  I.  17 
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case,  and  to  which  any  proposition,  therefore,  is  as  likely  as  its  opposite. 
With  this  wild  half-reasoning  extravagance,  which  is  ignorant  whether  it 
affirms  or  denies,  and  which  does  not  even  know  certainly  that  it  has  any 
uncertainty  at  all,  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  reason ;  and  we  may  even 
truly  say  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  high  character  of  perfect  doubting  which 
it  affects,  that  it  does  not  know  how  to  doubt  more  than  the  all-credulous 
imbecility  which  it  despises  and  derides  ;  because  it  does  not  know  in  what 
circumstances  doubt  is  legitimate,  and  in  what  circumstances  it  should  cease. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  also,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  know  how  to  doubt, 
who  is  completely  satisfied  with  the  result  of  an  inquiry  which  he  is  capable 
of  prosecuting  still  further, — even  though  it  were  only  by  the  addition  of  a 
single  step  to  the  thousand  which  he  may  already  have  made.  Truth  is  the 
last  link  of  many  long  chains ;  the  first  links  of  all  of  which  Nature  has  placed 
in  our  hands.  When  we  have  fairly  arrived  at  the  last,  and  feel  completely 
that  there  is  no  link  beyond,  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
we  can  still  proceed  further  ;— but  if  we  stop  before  we  have  arrived  at  the 
last,  maintaining,  without  stretching  out  our  hand  to  make  the  experiment, 
that  there  cannot  be  yet  another  link  after  that  which  we  have  reached,  it 
matters  not  how  far  we  may  have  advanced.  Truth  is  still  beyond  us — to 
be  grasped  only  by  an  arm  more  vigorous  and  persevering. 

If,  instead  of  maintaining  boldly,  that  we  have  reached  the  last  link  of  the 
chain,  we  content  ourselves  with  affirming,  that  we  have  reached  the  last 
which  human  effort  can  reach,  we  must  beware  that  we  do  not  measure  the 
incapacity  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind  by  our  own  individual  inability,  or, 
which  is  far  from  improbable,  that  we  do  not  mistake  for  inability,  even  in 
ourselves,  what  is  only  the  irksomeness  of  long  continued  exertion.  Our 
power  is  often  much  greater  than  we  are  willing  to  believe ;  and  in  many 
cases,  as  La  Rochefoucault  very  justly  says,  it  is  only  to  excuse  to  ourselves 
our  own  indolence  that  we  talk  of  things  as  impossible.  "  Non  putant  fieri," 
says  Seneca,  speaking  of  persons  of  this  character,  "  quicquid  facere  non 
possunt.  Ex  infirmitate  sua  ferunt  sententiam." — "  Scis  quare  non  possu- 
mus  ista  ?  Quia  nos  posse  non  credimus." — "  Magno  animo  de  rebus  mag- 
nis  judicandum  est ;  alioqui  videbitur  illarum  vitium  esse  quod  nostrum  est.'' 

Much  evil,  then,  it  must  be  admitted,  would  arise  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind  from  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  too  soon  in  instinctive  principles  of  be- 
lief. But  though  these  may  be,  and  have  been,  multiplied  unnecessarily, 
and  beyond  the  truth  of  nature,  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  of  our  menta' 
nature  such  prmciples  are  truly  a  part.  W^  should,  indeed,  draw  monsters. 
not  men,  if  we  were  to  represent  the  human  head  and  trunk  with  a  doubk 
proportion  of  arms  and  legs ;  but  we  should  also  give  an  unfaithful  portraiture 
of  the  human  figure,  and  should  draw  monsters,  not  men,  if  we  were  U 
represent  them  with  but  one  arm  and  leg,  or  with  no  arm  or  leg  at  all.  Ii 
like  manner,  to  suppose  the  mind  endowed  with  more  principles  of  intuitior 
than  belortg  to  it,  would  be  to  imagine  a  species  of  menial  monster.  But  i 
would  not  less  be  a  mental  monster,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  strip  it  of  tb< 
principles  which  it  truly  possesses. 

In  contending,  tlien,  for  the  authority  of  certain  first  principles  of  belief 
such  as  that  on  which  I  conceive  the  conviction  of  our  identity  to  be  founded 
I  am  sufficiently  aware,  in  how  many  instances,  reference  to  these  has  beei 
rashly  made  by  philosophers ;  when  a  deeper  and  more  minute  analyst 
would  have  shown,  that  tlie  supposed  ^rst  principles  were  not  eleraentar; 
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laws  of  thought,  but  were  resolvable  into  others  more  simple.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred,  however,  from  the  rash  attempts  to  establish  principles  of  intui- 
tive belief  which  do  not  exist,  that  tliere  are  no  such  principles  in  our  men- 
tal constitution,  any  more  than  it  is  to  be  inferred,  from  the  general  prevalence 
of  bad  reasoning,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  reason  accurately. 
I  trust,  at  any  rate,  that  I  have  already  sufficiently  warned  you  against  the 
danger  of  acquiescing  too  soon  in  any  proposition,  as  a  law  of  thought,  pre- 
cluding all  further  inquiry,  from  its  own  primary  and  independent  evidence ; 
and  that  I  have  impressed  you,  not  merely  with  the  necessity  of  admitting 
some  principles  of  this  sort,  as  essential  to  every  reasoning,  but  with  the 
necessity  also  of  admitting  them  only  after  the  most  cautious  examination. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely,  whether  it  be  truth  which  we  have 
attained,  is,  in  many  cases,  much  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  the  actual 
[attainment.  Philosophy  has  in  this  respect  been  compared,  by  a  very  happy 
'illustration, — which,  therefore,  homely  and  familiar  as  it  is,  I  make  no  scru- 
ple to  quote, — to  "  a  game  at  which  children  play,  in  which  one  of  them, 
with  his  eyes. bandaged,  runs  after  the  others.  If  he  catch  any  one,  he  is 
obliged  to  tell  his  name  ;  and  if  he  fail  to  name  him,  he  is  obliged  to  let  him 
go,  and  to  begin  his  running  once  more.  It  is  the  same,"  says  Fontenelle, 
:he  author  from  whom  I  borrow  this  image,  "  in  our  seeking  after  truth. 
Though  we  have  our  eyes  bandaged,  we  do  sometimes  catch  it.  But  then 
ve  cannot  maintain  with  certainty  that  it  is  truth,  which  we  have  caught ; — 
md  in  that  moment  it  escapes  from  us." 

If  there  be,  as  it  has  been  already  shown  that  there  must  be,  intuitive 

ruths ;  and,  if  we  are  not  to  reject,  but  only  to  weigh  cautiously,  the  belief 

vhich  seems  to  us  intuitive,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any,  which  has  a  better 

claim  to  this  distinction,  than  the  faith  which  we  have,  in  our  identity,  as  one 

;Pontinued  sentient  and  thinking  being,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately, 

'.s  one  permanent  being  capable  of  many  varieties  of  sensation  and  thought. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  it,  every  circumstance  which  can  be  required  t& 

ubstantiate  it  as  a  law  of  intuitive  belief.     It  is  universal,  irresistible,  imme- 

liate.     Indeed,  so  truly  prior  and  paramount  is  it  to  mere  reasoning,  that  the 

ery  notion  of  reasoning  necessarily  involves  the  belief  of  our  identity  as 

dmitted.     To  reason,  is  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  some  former  proposition  ; 

nd  how  can  one  truth  be  inferred  from  another  truth,  unless  the  mind,  which 

droits  the  one,  be  the  mind  which  admitted  the  other .''     In  its  order,  as 

inch  as  in  its  importance,  it  may  be  truly  considered  as  \he  first  of  those 

uths  which  do  not  depend  on  reasoning,  and  as  itself  necessarily  implied, 

erhaps  in  all,  certainly  in  the  greater  number,  of  our  other  intuitions.    I  be- 

eve,  for  example,  without  being  able  to  infer  it,  or  even  to  discover  the 

reater  probability  of  it,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  that  the  course  of  na- 

ue  in  future  will  resemble  the  past ;  and,  since  all  mankind  have  the  same 

resistible  tendency,  I  have  no  scruple  in  referring  it  to  an  original  principle 

f  our  nature.     In  taking  for  granted  this  similarity,  however,  in  the  order 

r  succession  of  two  distinct  sets  of  phenomena,  I  must  previously  have  be- 

eved,  that  /,  the  same  sentient  being,  who  expect  a  certain  order  in  the 

iture  phenomena  of  nature,  have  already  observed  a  certain  order  in  the 

a  St. 

Since,  then,  the  belief  of  our  identity  is  intuitive  and  irresistible,  the  only 
iquiry  which  remains  is  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  belief  arises. 
Jentity  is  a  relative  term.     It  implies  of  course,  in  every  instance,  a  double 
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observation  of  some  sort.     The  identity  of  our  mind  is  its  continuance,  as  J 
the  subject  of  various  feelings,  or  at  least  as  that  which  is  susc^tible  of  va- 
rious feelings.     The  belief  of  it,  therefore,  can  arise  only  on  the  con- 
sideration of  its  successive  phenomena  ;  and  is  indeed  involved  in  the  mere 
consideration  of  these  as  successive. 

The  knowledge  of  our  mind  as  a  substance,  and  the  belief  of  our  identity 
during  successive  feelings,  may  be  considered  as  the  same  notion,  expressed 
in  different  words.  Our  identity  is  the  unity  and  sameness  of  that  which 
thinks  and  feels, — itself  substantially  unchanged  amid  the  endless  variety  of 
its  thoughts  and  feelings, — capable  of  existing  separately  in  all  these  different 
states;  not  ceasing  therefore  when  they  cease,  but  independent  of  their 
transient  changes.  The  knowledge  of  mind,  then,  as  a  substance,  implying 
the  belief  of  identity  during  changes  of  state,  cannot  be  involved  in  any  one 
of  these  separate  states  ;  and,  if  our  feelings  merely  succeeded  each  other, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  moving  bodies  of  a  long  procession  are  reflected 
from  a  mirror,  without  any  vestige  of  them  as  past,  or  consequently,  any 
remembrance  of  their  successions,  we  should  be  as  incapable  of  forming  a 
notion  of  the  sentient  substance  mind,  abstracted  from  the  momentary  sen- 
sation, as  the  mirror  itself  3  though  we  should  indeed  differ  from  the  mirror, 
in  having  what  mind  only  can  have,  the  sensations  themselves,  tlius  rapidly 
existing  and  perishing. 

But,  if  it  be  only  on  the  consideration  of  some  past  feeling,  that  the  belief 
of  the  permanent  substance  mind  can  arise,  it  is  to  the  principle  which  re- 
calls to  us  past  feelings,  that  the  belief  is  ultimately  to  be  traced.  Wf 
remember  ;—Rnd  in  that  remembrance  is  involved  the  belief,  the  source  of 
which  we  seek.  It  is  not  merely  a  past  feeling  that  arises  to  us,  in  what  i: 
commonly  termed  memory,  but  a  feeling  that  is  recognised  by  us  as  ours,  ir 
that  past  time  of  which  we  think, — a  feeling,  therefore,  of  that  mind  whicl 
now  remembers  what  it  before  saw,  perhaps,  or  heard,  or  enjoyed,  or  suf 
fered.  We  are  told  by  writers  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  from  a  comparisoi 
of  our  present  with  our  past  consciousness,  that  the  belief  of  our  identity  ii 
these  states  arises ;  and  this  use  of  the  term  comparison,  which  is  common!; 
applied  to  a  process  of  a  different  kind,  may  perhaps  mislead  you  as  to  thi 
simpler  process.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  belief  arises  from  a  feeling  0 
the  past,  that  is  remembered,  together  with  the  consciousness  of  our  remera 
brance  as  a  present  feeling, — a  contemplation  as  it  were,  of  two  successiv 
states  of  the  mind.  But  the  comparison  is  nothing  more  than  tliis. — It  i 
not  to  be  supposed  that  we  discover  in  the  two  feelings  some  common  quti 
lity  or  proportion,  as  when  in  arithmetic  or  geometry  we  compare  two  nurr 
bers,  or  two  regular  figures ;  for  the  two  feelings  may  have  nothing  commoi 
except  that  very  belief  of  identity  which  is  involved  in  the  remembranc 
itself.  We  remember  the  past, — we  feel  the  present, — we  believe,  an 
cannot  but  believe,  that  the  rememberer  of  the  past  existed  in  that  pa 
which  he  remembers.  The  process  itself  is  sufficiently  simple,  howevi 
truly  wonderful  one  of  the  feelings  may  be  which  forms  the  most  imports 
part  of  the  process ; — for  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  remembrance  itse 
tl)e  revealer  of  the  past,  is  not  a  past,  but  a  present  feeling.  It  is  the  mir 
existing  for  the  present  moment  in  a  particular  state,  as  much  as  any  prima! 
and  immediate  sensation  is  the  mind  existing  in  a  particular  state.  Tb 
this  state  of  remembrance,  itself  a  present  feeling,  should  be  representati' 
to  us  of  some  former  feeling,  so  as  to  impress  us  irresistibly  with  the  bdp 
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of  that  former  state  of  the  mind,  is  indeed  most  wonderful ;  but  that  it  does 
impress  us  with  this  belief,  is  as  undeniable  as  the  belief  itself  is  irresistible. 
Our  faith  in  our  identity,  then,  as  being  only  another  form  of  the  faith, 
which  we  put  in  memory,  can  be  questioned  only  by  those  who  deny  all 
memory,  and  with  memory  all  reasoning  of  every  kind, — who  believe  only 
the  existence  of  the  present  moment,  and  who  with  respect  to  every  thing 
else,  are  as  incapable  of  opposing  or  questioning  as  they  are  of  believing. 
If  our  memory  be  unworthy  of  the  faith  which  we  intuitively  give  to  it,  all 
that  is  founded  on  memory,  and  therefore  demonstration  itself,  must  equally 
deceive  us.  We  cannot  admit  the  most  rigid  demonstration,  or  expect  it  to 
be  admitted,  without  having  already  admitted,  intuitively,  that  identity,  which 
in  words  only  we  profess  to  question,  and  to  question  which,  even  in  words, 
is  to  assert  the  reality  of  that  which  we  deny. 

The  belief  of  the  identity  of  self,  then,  as  the  one  permanent  subject  of 
the  transient  feelings  remembered  by  us,  arises  from  a  law  of  thought,  which 
s  essential  to  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind.  It  has  accordingly  all  the 
qualities,  which  I  can  imagine  to  be  required  by  the  most  rigid  scrutinizer 
)f  our  principles  of  intuitive  assent.  It  is  universal,  and  immediate,  and 
rresistible.  I  do  not  believe,  with  more  confidence,  that  the  half  of  thirty- 
wo  is  equal  to  the  square  of  four,  than  I  believe,  that  I,  who  computed  the 
^quare  of  four,  am  the  same  with  that  mind,  which  computes  the  half  of 
hirty-two,  and  asserts  the  equality  of  the  two  numbers. 

This  consideration  is  of  itself  decisive  of  the  question  of  identity  ;  since, 

f  it  be  manifest,  that  there  is  an  universal,   immediate,   and  irresistible 

mpression  of  our  identity, — an  impression  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any 

aw  of  thought  more  simple, — its  truth  is  established   by  a  species  of  evi- 

!ence  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  valid,  before  the  very  objections  can  be 

jut,  in  which  it  is  professedly  denied  ; — every  objection,  however  sceptical, 

Wolving,  as  we  have  seen,  and  necessarily  involving,  the  assertion  of  some 

Lich  intuitive  proposition,  from  which  alone  its  authority,  if  it  have  any  au- 

lority,  is  derived.     In  endeavouring  to  move  the  whole  world  of  truth  with 

is  lever,  there  must  still  be  some  little  spot  at  least,  on  which  the  sceptic 

lust  be  content  to  rest  his  foot  as  firmly  as  others.     Alg  ira  Ctoj,  he  must  still 

e  condemned  to  say  with  Archimedes ;  and  if  we  allow  no  resting  place  to 

is  foot, — or,  even  allowing  him  this,  if  we  allow  no  fulcrum  for  the  instru- 

lent  which  he  uses,  he  may  contract  or  lengthen  his  lever  at  pleasure ;  but 

1  the  efforts  which,  in  such  circumstances,  he  can  make,  will  exhibit  nothing 

)  striking  to  those  by  whom  the  efforts  are  witnessed,  as  the  laborious  im- 

otence  of  him  who  employs  them.     To  deny  any  first  principles  of  intuitive 

3lief,  that  are  not  themselves  to  stand  in  need  of  a  demonstration, — which, 

;  a  demonstration,  or  series  of  consecutive  propositions,  can  be  founded,  in 

;  primary  evidence,  only  on  some  pnnciple  of  the  same  kind, — is,  indeed, 

r  such  a  sceptical  mechanic,  to  set  his  foot  upon  air,  rather  than  oh  the 

ound,  on  which  all  around  him  are  standing,  and  to  throw  away  the  single 

Icrum  on  which  his  lever  rests,  and  from  which  alone  all  its  power  is  de- 

v'ed. 

The  belief  of  our  mental  identity,  then,  we  may  safely  conclude,  is  founded 
1  an  essential  principle  of  our  constitution, — in  consequence  of  which,  it  is 
'possible  for  us  to  consider  our  successive  feelings,  without  regarding  them 
truly  our  successive  feelings — states,  or  affections  of  one  thinking  sub- 
ince      But  though  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  the  substance  wh'""h  thinks, 
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is  thus  established  on  the  firmest  of  all  grounds,  the  very  ground,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  which  demonstration  itself  is  founded, — even  though  no  particular 
fallacy  could  be  traced  in  the  objections  brought  against  it,  which  I  detailed 
in  my  last  Lecture, — it  is  still  an  interesting  inquiry,  in  what  the  fallacy  of 
the  objections  consists;  and  the  inquiry  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  will  lead 
us  to  some  remarks  and  distinctions,  which,  1  flatter  myself,  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  philosophy  of  all  the  changes,  material  as  well  as  mental,  that 
are  every  moment  taking  place  in  the  universe. 

The  objections  brought  against  the  identity  of  the  mind,  from  a  supposed 
incompatibility  of  its  diversities  of  stale  with  sameness  of  substance,  appear  to 
me  to  depend  on  the  assumption  of  a  test  of  identity,  transferred,  without 
sufficient  reason,  from  the  obvious  appearances  of  matter  to  mind,  and  which, 
\(  matter  be  accurately  considered,  is  equally  false,  too,  as  applied  to  it. 
The  cause  of  the  transference,  however,  from  the  obvious  material  appear- 
ances, is  a  very  natural  one, — ^the  same,  which  has  included  so  many  analo- 
gies, from  external  things,  in  the  language  which  we  employ  to  express  the 
intellectual  functions.     It  is  with  the  changes  of  the  material  substances 
around  us,  thai  all  our  operations,  which  leave  any  fixed*  and  permanent 
marks  of  our  agency,  are  imme|iiately  concerned.     It  is  indeed  only  through 
them,  that  our  communication  with  other  minds  can  be  at  all  carried  on  ;  and 
it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  considering  the  nature  of  cAflng'c,  of 
every  kind,  our  philosophy  should  be  strongly  tainted  with   prejudices,  de- 
rived from  the  material  world,  the  scene  of  all  the  immediate  and  lasting 
changes,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  produce.     How  much  the  mere  mate- 
rialism of  our  language  has  itself  operated,  in  darkening  our  conceptions  (rf 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  its  various  phenomena,   is  a  question  which 
is  obviously  beyond  our  power  to  solve  ;  since  the  solution  of  it  would  imply 
tliat  the  mind  of  the  solver  was  itself  free  from  the  influence  which  he  tracec 
and  described.     But  of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  sure,  that  it  is  almost  iin 
possible  for  us  to  estimate  the  influence  too  highly  ;  for  we  must  not  think 
that  its  effect  has  been  confined  to  the  works  of  philosophers.     It  has  acted 
much  more  powerfully,  in  the  familiar  discourse  and  silent  reflections  of  mul 
titudes  that  have  never  had  the  vanity  to  rank  themselves  as  philosophers,-^ 
thus  incorporating  itself,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  essence  of  human  thought 
In  that  rude  state  of  social  life,  in  which  languages  had  their  origin,  the  in 
ventor  of  a  word  probably  thought  of  little  more  than  the  temporary  facilit 
which  it  might  give  to  himself  and  his  companions,  in  communicating  thei 
mutual  wants,  and  concerting  their  mutual  schemes  of  co-operation.     H 
was  not  aware,  that,  with  this  faint  and  perishing  sound,  which  a  slight  dif 
ference  of  breathing  produced,  he  was  creating  that  which  was  afterward 
to  constitute  one  of  the  most  imperishable  of  things,  and  to  form,  in  th 
minds  of  millions,  during  every  future  age,  a  part  of  the  complex  lesson  c 
their  intellectual  existence, — giving  rise  to  lasting  systems  of  opinions,  whicl 
perhaps,  but  for  the  invention  of  this  single  word,  never  could  have  prevaile 
for  a  moment,  and  modifying  sciences,  the  very  elements  of  which  had  n( 
then  begun  to  exist.     The  inventor  of  the  most  barbarous  term  may  tin 
have  had  an  influence  on  mankind,  more  important  than  all  which  the  mo 
illustrious  conqueror  could  effect  by  a  long  life  of  fatigue,   and  anxiety,  an 
peril,  and  guilt.     Of  the  generalship  of  Alexander,  and  the  valour  of  h 
armies, — of  all  which  he  suffered,  and  planned,  and  executed,  what  perni! 
neiit  vestiges  remain,  but  in  the  writings  of  historians  !     In  a  very  few  year 
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after  the  termination  of  his  dazzling  career,  every  thing  on  the  earth  was  almost 
as  if  he  had  never  been.  A  few  phrases  of  Aristotle  achieved  a  much  more 
extensive  and  lasting  conquest,  and  are,  perhaps,  even  at  this  moment,  ex- 
ercising no  small  sway  on  the  very  minds  which  smile  at  them  with  scorn, 
and  which,  in  tracing  the  extent  of  their  melancholy  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  in  centuries  that  are  past,  are  unconscious  that  they  are 
describing  and  lamenting  prejudices,  of  which  they  are  themselves  still,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  slaves.  How  many  truths  are  there,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  merely  because  one  man  lived  ! 

To  return,  however,  to  the  objections,  which  we  are  to  consider. 
Diversity  of  any  kind,  it  is  said,  is  inconsistent  with  absolute  identity,  in 
any  case,  and  in  the  mind,  which  is  by  supposition  indivisible,  nothing  can 
be  added  to  it  or  taken  away,  and  no  internal  change  can  take  place  in  the 
relative  positions  and  affinities  of  parts  which  it  has  not.  Joy  and  sorrow 
are  different  in  themselves ;  that  which  is  joyful,  therefore,  and  that  which  is 
sorrowful,  cannot  be  precisely  the  same,  or  diversity  of  any  kind  might  be 
consistent  with  absolute  identity.  That  the  joyful  and  sorrowful  mind  are 
precisely  the  same,  is  not  asserted,  if  the  sameness  be  meant  to  imply  same- 
ness of  state  ;  for  it  is  admitted,  that  the  state  of  the  mind  is  different  in  joy 
and  sorrow  !  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  this  difference,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  difference  of  state,  be  incompatible  with  complete  and 
absolute  sameness  of  substance. 

The  true  key  to  the  sophistry  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  it  assumes  a 
false  test  of  identity,  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  obvious  appearances  of  the 
material  world,  but  from  these  obvious  appearances  only.  Because  diversity 
ol  any  kind  seems,  in  these  familiar  cases,  to  be  inconsistent  with  absolute 
identity,  we  draw  hastily  the  universal  conclusion,  that  it  is  inconsistent  whh 
absolute  identity  in  any  case.  Paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  appear, 
however,  we  may  yet  safely  assert,  that,  not  in  mind  only,  but,  as  we  shall 
find,  in  matter  also,  some  sort  of  diversity  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent 
iwith  absolute  identity,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  moment,  if,  indeed, 
there  be  a  single  moment,  in  which  every  atom  in  the  universe  is  not  con- 
stantly changing  the  tendencies  that  form  its  physical  character,  without  the 
slightest  alteration  of  its  own  absolute  identity ;  so  that  the  variety  of  states 
,or  tendencies  of  the  same  identical  mind,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  instead  of  being  opposed,  as  you  might  think,  by  the  general 
analogy  of  nature,  is  in  exact  harmony  with  that  general  analogy.  It  is  from 
our  view  of  matter,  unquestionably,  as  implying,  in  all  its  visible  changes  of 
state,  some  loss  of  identity,  some  addition  or  subtraction  of  particles,  or 
change  of  their  form  of  combination,  that  the  objection,  with  respect  to  the 
identity  of  the  mind,  during  its  momentary  or  lasting  changes  of  state,  is 
derived  ;  and  yet  we  shall  find,  that  it  is  only  when  we  consider  even  matter 
Itself  superficially  and  slightly,  that  we  ascribe  the  changes  which  take  place 
m  it  to  circumstances  that  affect  its  identity.  To  view  it  more  profoundly 
and  accurately,  is  to  observe,  even  in  matter,  constant  changes  of  state,  where 
ithe  identity  has  continued  entire,  and  changes  as  opposite,  as  those  of  the 
'mind  itself,  when,  at  different  periods,  it  presents  itself  in  different  aspects, 
as  sad  and  cheerful,  ignorant  and  wise,  cruel  and  benevolent. 

The  apparent  mystery  of  the  continued  identity  of  one  simple  and  indivi- 
sible mind,  in  all  the  variety  of  states  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  solved,  when  we  find  tliis  union  of  variety  and  sameness  «€ 
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be  the  result  of  a  law  that  is  not  limited  to  our  spiritual  oeing,  but  extends 
to  the  whole  universe,  or  at  least  to  every  thing  which  we  know  in  the  uni- 
verse. It  can  no  longer  appear  to  us  peculiarly  wonderful,  that  the  mind 
should  exist  at  dijSerent  moments  in  opposite  states,  and  yet  be  the  sanie  in 
its  own  absolute  nature,  when  we  shall  find  that  this  compatibility  is  true  of 
.  every  atom  around  us,  as  much  as  of  the  mind  Itself. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  ANSWER  TO  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  DOt 
TRINE  OF  MENTAL  IDENTITY. 

My  Lecture  yesterday  was,  in  a  great  measure,  employed  in  illustratinj: 
the  primary  evidence  of  those  principles  of  intuitive  assent,  to  which  we 
traced  our  belief  of  the  identity  of  the  mind  as  one  and  permanent,  in  ail 
the  variety  of  its  ever-changing  affections.  I  explained  to  you,  particularly 
with  a  view  to  that  vague  and  not  very  luminous  controversy,  in  which  Dr. 
Priestley  was  engaged  with  some  philosophers  of  this  part  of  the  Island,  in 
what  manner  the  truth  of  these  intuitive  propositions  must  be  assumed  or 
admitted  by  all  who  reason,  even  by  the  wildest  sceptic  who  professes  to 
question  them ;  pointing  out  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  the  danger  to  which 
two  of  the  strongest  principles  of  our  constitution,  our  indolence  and  our 
love  of  knowledge,  alike  expose  us — the  danger  of  believing  too  soon  that 
we  have  arrived  at  truths  which  are  susceptible  of  any  minuter  analysis.  In 
conformity,  therefore,  with  the  caution  which  this  danger  renders  necessary, 
we  examined  the  belief  of  our  continued  identity  ;  and  we  found  it  to  possess 
the  distinguishing  marks,  which  I  ventured  to  lay  down  as  the  three  great 
characters  of  intuition,  that  it  is  universal,  immediate,  and  irresistible ; — so 
universal,-  that  even  the  very  maniac,  who  conceives  that  he  was  yesterday 
emperor  of  the  Moon,  believes  that  he  is  to-day  the  very  person  who  had 
yesterday  that  empire — so  immediate,  that  we  cannot  consider  any  two 
feelings  of  our  mind  as  successive,  without  instantly  considering  them  as 
feelings  of  our  mind,  that  is  to  say,  as  states  of  one  permanent  substance, 
and  so  irresistible  that  even  to  doubt  of  our  identity,  if  it  were  possible  for 
us  truly  to  doubt  of  it,  would  be  to  believe,  that  our  mind,  which  doubts,  i|. 
that  very  mind  which  has  reflected  and  reasoned  on  the  subject.  ■ 

Having  thus  stated  the  positive  ground  of  belief,  in  our  spiritual  identity, 
I  proceeded  to  consider  the  negative  evidence  which  might  arise  from  the 
confutation  of  the  objections  urged  against  it, — objections  drawn  from  the 
supposed  incompatibility  of  the  changes  of  our  mental  affections,  with  that 
strict  absolute  identity  of  substance,  to  which  nothing  can  have  been  added, 
and  from  which  nothing  can  have  been  taken  away.  The  test  of  identity, 
which  this  supposed  incompatibility  implies,  I  stated  to  be  a  very  false  one, 
transferred  from  matter  to  mind,  and  borrowed,  not  from  a  philosophical,  but 
from  a  very  superficial  view  even  of  matter  itself.  If  it  appear,  on  a  closer 
inquiry,  that  matter  itself,  without  the  slightest  loss  of  identity,  exists  at  dif- 
ferent moments,  in  states  which  are  not  merely  different  but  opposite,  and 
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exists  In  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  such  states,  it  cannot  surely  seem  won- 
derful, that  the  mind  also  should,  without  the  slightest  loss  of  its  identity, 
exist  at  different  moments,  in  states  that  are  different  and  opposite. 

That  a  superficial  view  of  matter,  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  mere  organs 
of  sense,  should  lead  us  to  form  a  different  opinion,  is,  however,  what  might 
readily  be  supposed,  because  the  analogies,  which  that  superficial  view  pre- 
sents, are  of  a  kind  that  seem  to  mark  a  loss  of  identity  whenever  the  state 
itself  is  altered. 

In  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  the  obvious  natural  phenomena  of  the 
material  world,  whenever  a  body  changes  its  slate,  some  addition  or  separa- 
tion has  previously  taken  place.  Thus,  water  becomes  steam  by  the  addi- 
tion, and  it  becomes  ice  by  the  loss,  of  a  portion  of  that  matter  of  heat 
which  is  termed  by  chemists  caloric;  which  loss  and  addition  are,  of  course, 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  absolute  numerical  identity  of  the  corpuscles, 
in  the  three  states  of  water  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,  and  a  gaseous  vapour.  Per- 
ception, by  which  the  mind  is  metaphorically  said  to  acquire  knowledge,  and 
forgetfulness,  by  which  it  is  metaphorically  said  to  lose  knowledge,  have,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  very  striking  analogy  to  these  processes  of  corpuscular 
loss  and  gain ;  and  since  absolute  identity  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  a 
change  of  state  in  the  one  set  of  phenomena,  with  which  we  are  constantly 
familiar,  we  find  difficult)''  in  persuading  ourselves,  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  change  of  state  in  the  other  set  also.  It  is  a  difficulty  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  which  every  one  must  have  felt,  when  he  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  the  simple  physical  law,  that  matter  is  indifferent  as  to  the  states  of 
motion  and  rest,  and  that  it  requires,  therefore,  as  much  force  to  destroy 
completely  the  moUon  of  a  body,  as  to  give  it  that  motion  when  at  rest.  We 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  take  into  account  the  effects  o(  friction,  and 
of  atmospherical  resistance,  in  gradually  destroying,  without  the  interference 
of  any  visible  force,  the  motion  of  a  ball,  which  we  are  conscious  of  effort  in 
rolling  from  our  hand  ;  and  we  think,  therefore,  that  rest  is  the  natural  state 
of  a  body,  and  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  motion  to  cease  spontaneously. 
"  Dediscet  animus  sero,  quod  didicit  diu."  It  is  a  very  just  saying  of  a 
French  writer,  that  "  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  men  to  put  their  reason  in 
the  place  of  their  eyes  ;  and  that  when,  for  example,  after  a  thousand  proofs, 
they  are  reasonable  enough  to  do  their  best  to  believe,  that  the  planets  are 
so  many  opaque,  solid,  habitable  orbs,  like  our  earth,  they  do  not  believe  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  never  looked  upon 
them  in  another  light.  There  still  comes  back  upon  their  belief  something 
of  the  first  notion  which  they  had,  that  clings  to  them  with  an  obstinacy 
which  it  requires  a  continual  effort  to  shake  off."* 

It  is,  then,  because  some  subslandal  loss  or  gain  does  truly  take  place  in 
the  changing  phenomena  of  the  bodies  immediately  around  us,  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  pay  our  principal  attention,  that  we  learn  to  regard  a 
:hange  of  slate  in  matter  as  significant  of  loss  of  identity,  and  to  feel,  there- 
fore, some  hesitation  in  admitting  the  mental  changes  of  state  to  be  consistent 
iviih  absolute  sameness  of  substance.  Had  our  observation  of  the  material 
phenomena  been  different,  there  would  have  been  a  corresponding  difference 
n  our  view  of  the  changes  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind. 

If,  for  example,  instead  of  previously  gaining  or  losing  caloric, — as  in  the 
lonstilulion  of  things  of  which  we  have  our  present  experience, — the  parti- 
*  Fontenelle,  Pluralite  des  Mondes,  Conversat.  6me. 
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cles  of  the  water  had  suddenly  assumed  the  state  of  vapour  on  the  soundyi? 
of  a  trumpet  at  a  distance,  and  the  state  of  ice  immediately  on  the  rising  of 
the  sun, — in  short,  if  the  different  changes  of  state  in  bodies,  by  which  their 
physical  character  for  the  time  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  be  wholly  altered, 
had  occurred  without  any  apparent  loss  or  gain  of  substance,  we  should  then 
no  longer  have  found  the  same  difficulty  in  admitting  the  changes  of  state  in 
mind  as  consistent  with  its  identity ;  and  the  sentient  substance,  which  pre- 
viously existed  in  a  different  state,  might  then,  on  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet, 
have  been  conceived  by  us  to  begin  to  exist,  in  the  state  which  constitutes 
that  particular  sensation  of  hearing,  or,  on  the  rising  of  the  sun,  to  exist  in 
that  different  state  which  constitutes  the  sun's  change  of  colour,  as  readily  as 
the  material  substance,  previously  existing  in  the  form  of  water,  to  begin  at 
the  same  moment,  without  any  essential  or  numerical  change,  and  conse- 
quently with  perfect  identity,  to  exist  in  the  new  state  of  steam,  or  in  the 
state  of  a  crystalline  mass,  as  solid  as  the  rock  from  which  it  hangs  as  an 
icicle,  or  that  glitters  with  its  gemmy  covering. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  very  supposition  which  we  now  make  is  an 
absurd  one  ;  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  sun  in  the  firntament,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  water,  cannot  be  supposed  to  convert  it  into  ice,  unless  the 
water  gain  or  lose  something,  and  consequently  cease  to  have  absolute  iden- 
tity ;  and  that  the  case,  therefore,  is  of  no  value,  as  illustrating  the  compati- 
bility of  change  of  state  in  our  various  sensations,  with  unaltered  identity  of 
the  sentient  mind.  To  this  1  might  answer,  that  although  the  presence  of 
the  sun  certainly  does  not  operate  in  the  manner  supposed, — as  the  se- 
quences of  events  are  now  arranged  in  the  great  system  of  nature, — it  is  only 
by  experience,  and  not  by  intuition  of  reasoning,  we  know,  that  the  presence 
of  the  sun  has  not  the  very  effect  which  the  separation  of  caloric  now  pro- 
duces, and  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  more  wonderful  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  If  our  experience  had  been  the  reverse  of  this, — if  the 
change  of  place  of  a  few  particles  of  caloric  had  not,  as  now,  converted  the 
liquid  water  into  that  solid  congeries  of  crystals  which  we  call  ice, — we 
should  then  have  found  as  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  it  should  not 
have  this  effect,  as  we  now  find  in  adapting  our  belief  to  the  particular  series 
of  events  which  constitute  our  present  experience. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  suppositions  of  this  kind ; 
since  the  system  of  nature,  even  according  to  our  present  experience  of  it} 
furnishes  sufficient  proof  of  changes  as  wonderful  in  the  state  of  bodies  pro- 
duced obviously  at  a  distance,  and,  therefore,  without  any  loss  or  addition 
which  can  affect  their  identity.  For  sufficient  evidence  of  this,  I  need  ap». 
peal  only  to  the  agency  of  the  celestial  gravitation  ;  that  gigantic  energy  (rf 
nature  which  fills  the  universe,  like  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Deity 
himself, — to  which,  in  the  immensity  of  its  influence,  the  distances,  not  from 
planets  to  planets  merely,  but  from  suns  to  suns,  are  like  those  invisible 
spaces  between  the  elements  of  the  bodies  around  us,  that  seem  actual  con- 
tact to  our  eyes, — and  in  comparison  with  which,  the  powers,  that  play  their 
feeble  part  in  the  physical  changes  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  are  as  incon- 
siderable as  the  atoms,  on  which  they  exercise  their  little  dominion,  are  tc 
the  massy  orbs  which  it  wields  and  directs  at  will, — 

"  Those  bright  millions  of  the  heavens, 
Of  which  the  least  full  Godhead  had  proclaim'd, 
And  thrown  the  gazer  on  his  knee." — "  Admire 
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The  tumult  iintumultuous  !     All  on  wing, 
In  motion  all ;  yet  what  profound  repose  ! 
What  fervid  action,  yet  no  noise  ! — as  aw'd 
To  silence  by  the  presence  of  their  Lord." 

The  action  of  these  great  planetary  bodies  on  each  other, — it  surely  can- 
not be  denied, — leaves  them  separate  identities,  precisely  as  before  ;  and 
it  is  a  species  of  agency,  so  essential  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the 
system,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  have  been  interrupted,  for  a  single 
moment,  since  the  universe  itself  was  formed.  An  action,  therefore,  has 
been  constantly  taking  place  on  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe, — and  conse- 
quently a  difference  of  some  sort  produced, — which  yet  leaves  their  identities 
unaffected.  But  though  the  identity  of  the  substance  of  the  separate  orbs 
is  not  affected  by  their  mutual  attractions,  the  state,  or  temporary  physical 
character,  of  these  orbs, — considered  individually  as  one  great  whole, — must 
be  affected, — or  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  their  mutual  agency  at  all ; 
for  action  implies  the  sequence  of  a  change  of  some  sort,  and  there  can  be 
no  action,  therefore,  where  the  substances  continue  precisely  the  same,  and 
their  state  also  precisely  the  same,  as  before  the  action.  Accordingly,  we 
find,  on  our  own  globe,  that  great  changes  of  state,  such  as  form  the  most 
striking  of  its  regular  visible  phenomena,  are  produced  by  this  distant  opera- 
tion. The  waters  of  our  ocean,  for  example,  rise  and  fall, — and,  therefore, 
must  have  altered  states,  or  physical  tendencies,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  rise  and  fall,  as  there  is  no  corresponding  addition  or  subtraction  of 
matter, — at  regular  intervals, — which  it  is  in  our  power  to  predict  with  infal- 
lible accuracy,  not  because  we  can  divinb  ?ny  loss  of  identity  in  the  fluid 
mass, — any  internal  change  in  its  elementary  composition,  or  the  nature  and 
varieties  of  the  winds,  which  are  to  sweep  along  its  surface, — but  because  we 
know  well,  at  what  hours,  and  in  what  relative  situation,  a  certain  great  body, 
at  the  distance  of  some  hundredsof  thousands  of  miles,  is  to  be  passing  along 
the  heavens. 

If,  then,  the  mere  position  of  a  distant  heavenly  body  can  cause  the  parti- 
cles of  our  ocean  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  different  configuration, — from 
that  in  which  they  would  otherwise  have  existed,  and,  therefore,  must  have 
produced  in  the  particles  that  change  of  state,  which  forces  them,  as  it  were,' 
into  this  altered  form, — without  addition  to  them  of  any  thing,  or  subtraction 
iof  any  thing, — in  short,  leaving  in  them  the  same  absolute  numerical  or  cor- 
Ipuscular  identity  as  before, — there  surely  can  be  no  greater  difficulty,  in 
^supposing,  as  in  the  case  before  imagined,  that  a  certain  position  of  the  sun 
might  have  immediately  caused  the  particles  of  a  distant  liquid,  to  arrange 
themselves  in  the  particular  configuration,  that  constitutes  the  solid  ice, — 
which,  though  perhaps  a  more  striking  change  of  state,  would  not  have  been 
more  truly  a  change  of  state,  than  that  which  it  now  unquestionably  produces, 
in  modifying  the  rise  or  fall  of  our  tides.  And,  if  a  distant  body  can  pro- 
duce in  matter  a  change  of  state,  without  affecting  its  identity,  by  any  addi- 
tion or  subtraction,  we  may  surely  admit,  that  the  presence  of  an  external 
body,  as  in  perception,  may,  in  mind  also,  produce  a  change  of  state,  without 
affecting  its  identity  ;  unless  indeed,  (which  is  not  impossible,  because  nothing 
is  impossible  to  human  folly,)  we  should  be  inclined  to  reverse  our  preju- 
dices, and  maintain,  that  matter  may  be  easily  conceived  to  change  the 
affinities  or  tendencies  that  form  its  physical  character,  in  the  particular  cir- 
t  jcurastances  observed,  without  any  addition  or  subtraction  of  substance,  but 
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that  some  positive  addition  or  subtraction  of  substance  is,  notwithstanding, 
essential  to  the  simple  changes  or  affections  of  the  mind. 

If  the  moon  were  suddenly  annihilated,  our  earth  would  still  be  the  same 
identical  planet,  without  the  ioss  or  gain  of  a  single  particle  of  substance. 
But  the  state  of  this  planet,  as  a  whole,  and  of  every  atom  of  this  planet, 
would  be  instantly  altered,  in  many  most  important  respects, — so  completely 
altered,  indeed,  that  not  an  atom  of  the  mass  would  tend  to  the  other  atoms 
of  the  mass,  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  In  like  manner,  if  the  light, — 
which  now,  operating  on  one  of  my  organs  of  sense,  causes  my  mind  to  exist 
in  the  state  that  constitutes  the  sensation  of  a  particular  colour, — were  sud- 
denly to  vanish,  the  state  of  my  mind  would  be  instantly  changed,  though 
my  mind  itself,  considered  as  a  substance,  would  still  continue  unaltered.  In 
both  cases, — the  spiritual,  and  the  material, — and  in  both  cases,  alike, — ab- 
solute identity,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  is  consistent  with  innumera- 
ble diversities. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  supposed  difficulty,  I  have  chosen,  for  illustration, 
in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  planetary  attractions,  in  preference  to  those 
which  occur,  in  the  minuter  changes,  that  are  simply  terrestrial ;  because  in 
the  case  of  operations  at  a  distance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive, 
^hat,  even  in  matter,  a  change  of  state  is  not  inconsistent  with  complete  per- 
manence of  absolute  corpuscular  identity ;  while,  in  the  compositions  or 
decompositions,  that  occur  spontaneously,  or  by  artificial  experiment,  in  tlie 
physical  changes  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  the  additions  or  subtractions 
<^(  inntter,  that  appear  to  us  to  constitute  these  phenomena,  truly  destroy  the 
roiptiscuJar  identity  of  the  substances,  in  which  the  change  takes  place  ;  and 
the  change  of  state  is  thus  considered  by  us,  as  implying  a  positive  substan- 
tial change.  But  when  we  examine  even  these  phenomena  a  little  more 
deeply,  we  shall  find,  that,  like  the  great  operations  of  gravitation  on  th 
masses  of  the  universe, — the  change,  in  these  also,  is  not  a  positive  chang 
of  silbstance,  but  is  simply  a  change  of  state  in  a  congeries  of  independent 
substances,  which  we  term  one  substance,  merely  because  the  spaces,  that 
are  really  between  them,  are  imperceptible  to  our  very  imperfect  organs ;  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  matter  being  not  that  which  constitutes  the  new 
states  or  tendencies  of  the  particles  which  continue  present,  but  merely  that 
which  gives  occasion  to  those  changes  of  state  or  tendency  ; — as  the  posi- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  constitute  the  phenomena  of  our  tides,  but 
merely  give  occasion  to  that  difference  of  state  in  the  particles  of  the  ocean, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  assume  of  themselves  a  different  configuration 
Man  is  placed,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  on  a  point,  between  two  infinities,— 
the  infinitely  great,  and  the  infinitely  little.  It  may  be  an  extravagant  spa 
culation,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, — but  it  is  not  absolutely  absurd,  to 
suppose,  that  in  the  unbounded  system  of  nature,  there  may  be  beings,  to 
whose  vision  the  whole  planetary  attendants  of  each  separate  sun,  which  to 
us  appear  to  revolve  at  distances  so  immense,  may  yet  seem  but  one  small 
cohesive  mass,  in  the  same  manner,  as  to  those  animalculae,  whose  existence 
and  successive  generations  had  been  altogether  unknown  to  man,  till  the  mi- 
croscope created  them,  as  it  were,  to  his  feeble  sight, — and  which,  perhaps, 
are  mighty  animals  compared  with  races  of  beings  still  more  minute,  that  are 
constantly  living  in  our  very  presence,  and  yet  destined  never  to  be  known ' 
to  us, — those  bodies,  which  to  us  seem  one  small  cohesive  mass,  may  appear 
separated  by  distances,  relatively  tis  great,  as  to  us  are  those  of  the  planets. 
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Thai  light,  itself  a  body,  should  pass  freely  through  a  mass  of  solid  crystal,  is 
regarded  by  us  as  a  sort  of  physical  wonder;  and  yet  it  is  far  from  impossi- 
ble, that,  between  the  atoms  which  compose  this  apparently  solid  mass, 
whole  nations  of  living  beings  may  be  dwelling,  and  exercising  their  mutual 
works  of  peace  or  hostility  ;  while  perhaps,  if  philosophy  can  be  exercised, 
in  brains  of  such  infinitesimal  dimensions,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our 
coarser  organs,  the  nature  of  the  atoms,  or  distant  worlds  around  them,  may 
be  dividing,  with  endless  absurdities,  the  Ptolemies  and  Aristotles  of  the  little 
republics.  We  have  all  so  much  of  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brob- 
dignag,  that  a  supposition  of  this  kind, — which  is  perhaps  truly  in  itself  not  a 
very  probable  one, — yet  appears  to  us  much  more  improbable  than  it  really  is. 
We  smile,  as  recognising  our  own  nature,  when  the  sovereign  of  that  coun- 
try of  giants  is  represented  by  the  most  unfortunate,  or  rather  the  most 
fortunate  of  all  voyagers,  as  "  turning  to  his  first  minister,  who  waited  behind 
him  with  a  white  staff,  near  as  tall  as  the  mainmast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
and  observing  how  contemptible  a  thing  was  human  grandeur,  which  could 
be  mimicked  by  such  diminutive  insects."  "And  yet,"  said  he,  "I  dare 
engage,  those  creatures  have  their  titles  and  distinctions  of  honour ;  they 
contrive  their  nests  and  burrows,  that  they  call  houses  and  cities ;  they  make 
a  figure  in  dress  and  equipage  ;  they  love,  they  fight,  they  dispute,  the} 
cheat,  they  betray."  And  we  fully  enter  into  the  difficulty  which  the  savans 
of  the  country,  who  ha(J  all  agreed  that  the  new-discovered  animal  could  not 
have  been  produced  according  to  the  regular  laws  of  nature,  must  have 
found,  in  giving  him  a  name.  "  One  of  them  seemed  to  think  that  I  might 
be  an  embryo,  or  abortive  birth.  But  this  opinion  was  rejected  by  the  other  - 
two,  who  observed  my  limbs  to  be  perfect  and  finished  ;  and  that  I  had  lived 
several  years,  as  it  was  manifest  from  my  beard,  the  stumps  whereof  they 
plainly  discovered  through  a  magnifying-glass.  They  would  not  allow  me 
to  be  a  dwarf,  because  my  littleness  was  beyond  all  degrees  of  comparison ; 
for  the  queen's  favourite  dwarf,  the  smallest  ever  known  in  that  kingdom,  i 
was  near  thirty  feet  high.  After  much  debate,  they  concluded  unanimously, 
that  I  was  only  relplum  scalcath,  which  is  interpreted  literally  hisus  naturce.  ; 
a  determination  exactly  agreeable  to  the  modern  philosophy  of  Europe, 
whose  professors,  disdaining  the  old  evasion  of  occult  causes,  whereby  the  fol- 
lowers of  Aristotle  endeavoured  in  vain  to  disguise  their  ignorance,  have 
Invented  this  wonderful  solution  of  all  difficulties,  to  the  unspeakable  ad- 
/ancement  of  human  knowledge."* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  speculations  of  *this  kind,  however,  with 

espect  to  the  relative  distance  of  the  atoms  of  bodies,  it  is  not  the  less 

;ertain,  that  these  atoms  are  separate  substances,  independent  of  the  other 

imilar  or  different  substances  that  apparently  adhere  to  them  in  continuity, — 

hat  they  are,  in  truth,  the  only  material  substances  which  really  exist,  since 

he  bodies  which  we  term  masses  are  only  those  very  atoms  under  another 

lame, — ^that  they  remain,  and  cannot  but  remain,  identical,  amid  all  the 

hanges  of  chemical  composition  or  decomposition, — and  that  the  change 

k^hich  they  suffer,  therefore,  however  strikingly  their  physical  character  may 

le  altered  for  the  time,  is  a  changie  not  of  substance  but  of  state  only.     In 

he  case  of  the  formation  of  ice,  for  example,  the  elementary  atoms  them- 

elves,  which  are  all  that  truly  exist  in  nature,  are  not,   and  cannot  be, 

hanged ;  but  particles,  which  were  formerly  easily  separable  from  adjacent 

•  Gulliver's  Travels,  part  ii.  chap.  3. 
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particles,  now  resist  this  separation  by  a  considerable  force.  There  is  a 
change  in  their  staie^  therefore,  since  they  now  exist  with  a  different  degree 
of  tendency  toward  each  other, — a  change,  to  which  the  separation  of  a 
quantity  of  caloric  may,  indeed,  have  given  occasion,  but  which  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  momentary  separation  itself,  since  the  solidity  which  is 
only  another  name  for  the  corpuscular  resistance,  continues  after  the  separa- 
tion is  complete,  and  would  continue  for  ever,  unless  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture were  again  to  restore  that  former  state  or  tendency  of  the  particles,  io 
which  they  were  easily  separable.  To  him  who  has  learned  to  consid'^r 
bodies  as,  what  they  truly  are,  a  multitude  of  separate  and  independent  cor- 
puscles, there  is  no  change  of  identity,  and  cannot  be  any  change  of  iden- 
tity, in  all  the  phenomena  or  changes  of  the  universe.  The  atoms,  which 
alone  existed,  continue  as  before  ;  and  all  which  constitutes  the  pheno- 
menon, or  varieties  of  successive  phenomena,  is  a  change  of  their  place  or 
tendency. 

This  corpuscular  view  of  the  material  universe, — which,  of  course,  admits 
an  infinite  variety  of  applications,  corresponding  with  the  infinite  variety  of 
its  phenomena, — has  many  most  striking  analogies  in  that  moral  universe, 
with  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned.     Indeed,  when  we 
consider  any  one  of  the  masses  before  us,  as  deriving  all  its  apparent  magni- 
tude from  a  number  of  separate  bodies,  of  which  it  is  composed, — any  one 
of  which,  individually,  would  be  too  minute  to  be  distinguishable  by  us, — it 
is  scarcely  possible  not  to  think  of  the  similarity  which  it  presents  to  the 
multitudes  of  human  beings  that  are,  as  it  were,  massed  together  in  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  which  any  single  individual,  if  he  could  be  sup- 
posed to  have  exercised  his  powers  separately,  would  have  been  truly  as 
insignificant  as  a  single  atom  separated  from  the  mass  of  which  it  is  a  part.  I 
What  we  call  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  is  nothing  more  than  the  union  of  a  num- 
ber of  little  interests  and  little  passions  joined  in  one  common  object ;  to  whicl 
insignificant  elements,  so  wonderful  when  combined,  if  we  could   distinctlj 
reduce,  by  analysis,  the  most  unrivalled  power  that  has  ever  commanded  tb( 
admiration  and  envy  of  the  world,  it  would,  at  first  view,  run  some  little  risl 
of  appearing  contemptible.     The  advantages  of  this  social  union  of  mankind 
as  silently  felt  at  every  moment,  are  unquestionably  so  infinite  in  comparison 
as  almost  to  sink  into  nothing  the  occasional  evils  to  which  the  aggregatio 
and  massing  of  so  many  powers,  when  ill  directed,  may  give  rise, — thoug   j  ' 
these  terrific  evils,  when  they  occur,  may  dwell  more  permanently  in  tb 
mind  ; — like  the  visitations  of  storms  and  earthquakes,  which  we  rememb( 
for  ever,  while,  with  a  sort  of  thankless  forgetfulness,  we  scarcely  think  o 
the  calm  beauty  and  regularity  which,  season  after  season,  passes  over  u 
The  rock  which,  descending  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  lays  waste  wiia 
ever  it  meets  in  its  progress, — and  to  attempt  to  stop  which,  while  its  she 
career  lasts,  would  be  almost  like  instant  annihilation, — derives  this  ove 
whelming  force  from  an  infinite  number  of  independent  corpuscles,  any  oi 
of  which,  if  it  had  fallen  singly,  would  have  been  far  less  destructive  lb: 
the  flutter  of  an  insect's  wing;  and  that  tyrannical  power  of  a  single  ma 
before  which,  in  unhappy  ages  of  successful  oppression,  tlie  earth   has 
often  trembled, — as  before  some  power  of  darkness,  endowed  with  mo     (i 
than  human  sway, — has  derived   its  irresistible  might,  not  from  powers  i     ^^ 
eluded  in  itself, — which,  in  reference  to  the  objects  achieved  by  it,  woi     4| 
have  been  feeble  indeed, — but  from  the  united  powers  of  beings  still  fcebl     (|| 
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who  were  trembling  while  they  executed  commands  to  which  themselves 
alone  gave  omnipotence. 

To  this  corpuscular  view,  however,  though  it  is  unquestionably  the  sort  of 
view  to  which,  in  our  ultimate  physical  inquiries  into  the  phenomena  of  mat- 
ter, we  must  come,  you  may,  perhaps,  not  be  sufficiently  accustomed,  to 
enter  fully  into  the  reasoning  on  the  subject.  It  will  probably  be  less  diffi- 
cult for  you,  if  we  take  radier,  as  an  illustration,  the  simpler  case  o^  impulse  ; 
in  which  the  bodies  affecting  each  other  are  not,  as  in  chemistry,  indistin- 
guishable corpuscles,  but  masses,  clearly  defined,  and  easily  perceptible. 

I  need  not,  of  course,  repeat  the  arguments  formerly  stated,  to  prove 
that  attraction,  however  general  it  may  be  as  a  law  of  matter  at  all 
visible  distances,  does  not  continue,  but  gives  place  to  an  opposite  ten- 
dency at  those  smaller  distances,  which  we  are  unable  to  perceive  with 
our  weak  organs,  and  which  we  learn  to  estimate  only  by  effects  that  are 
inconsistent  with  absolute  contact ; — for  example,  by  the  well-known  fact  of 
the  compressibility  of  bodies,  which  could  not  take  place  if  their  particles 
were  already  in  contact,  and  which,  by  continually  increasing  resistance  to 
the  compressing  force  that  would  bring  the  corpuscles  nearer,  shows,  that 
there  is,  at  different  degrees  of  nearness,  a  tendency  continuing  to  operate, 
which  is  the  very  reverse  of  attraction.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to 
believe, — since  repulsion,  as  the  fact  of  forcible  compression  shows,  takes 
place  while  the  partfcles  of  bodies  are  still  at  a  certain  distance, — that  the 
motion  produced  in  one  body  by  another,  and  ascribed  to  immediate  impulse 
is  produced,  without  actual  contact,  by  this  mutual  repulsion,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  bodies  when  brought  within  a  certain  invisible  degree  of  vicinity  to 
each  other  ;  or,  in  other  words, — for  repulsion  means  nothing  more  myste- 
rious than  this  simple  fact, — the  tendency  which  bodies,  in  certain  relative 
positions  of  apparent  but  not  actual  contact,  have  to  fly  off  from  each  oiher 
with  certain  degrees  of  velocity,  as  in  certain  other  relative  positions,  of 
distinguishable  distance,  they  have  a  tendency  to  approach  each  other.  This 
;  repulsion,  or  tendency  from  each  other  at  one  point  of  nearness,  is  of  itself 
as  easy  to  be  conceived,  as  that  attraction,  or  tendency  toward  each  olher 
at  other  points  of  distance,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  gravitation  ;  and 
it  is  only  from  our  greater  familiarity  with  the  one,  as  operating  at  distances 
which  are  visible,  while  the  other, — except  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  those  of 
magnetism  and  electricity, — operates  only  at  distances  which  are  impercep- 
tible to  us,  that  we  feel  a  litde  more  difficulty  in  admitting  the  repulsion  than 
the  attraction  of  matter.  There  is  then, — however  universal  gravitation  may 
seem,  when  we  think  only  of  perceptible  distances, — a  certain  point  of  near 
approach,  before  actual  contact,  at  which  gravitation  ceases;  and,  beyond 
this  point,  the  tendency  of  bodies  toward  each  other  is  converted, — as  the 
force  necessary  to  compress  them  evidently  shows, — into  a  tendency  from 
each  other ;  l)oih  tendencies,  indeed,  being  inexplicable,  but  the  one  in  no 
respect  more  so  than  the  other. 

I  For  this  apparent  digression,  on  a  point  of  general  physics,  I  make  no 
ipology,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  illustrating  the  pardcular  case  to 
vhich  I  am  to  proceed.  The  consideration  of  it  requires,  what  the  whole 
if  this  discussion,  indeed,  has  already  required  from  you,  no  small  exercise 
)f  patient  attention  ;  but  I  trust  that  I  sufficiently  prepared  you  for  this  in  a 
brmer  Lecture,  when  I  stated  the  importance  of  such  attention,  not  merely 
n  relation  to  the  subject  considered  at  the  time,  but  as  a  part  of  your  mental 
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discipline,  and  the  advantage  which  might  thus  be  derived  to  your  intellectual 
character,  from  the  very  difficulties  which  the  subject  presents.  It  is  in  phi- 
losophy, as  in  many  a  fairy  tale.  The  different  obstacles  which  the  hero 
encounters,  are  not  progressively  greater  and  greater;  but  his  most  difficult 
achievements  are  often  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career.  He  be- 
gins, perhaps,  with  attacking  the  castle  of  some  enchanter,  and  has  to  forc^ 
his  way,  unassisted,  through  the  griffins  and  dragons  that  oppose  his  entrance. 
He  finishes  the  adventure  with  the  death  of  the  magician — and  strips  him  of 
some  ring,  or  other  talisman,  which  renders  his  subsequent  adventures  com- 
paratively easy  and  secure.  I  cannot  venture  to  say,  indeed,  that  a  pertect 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  of  the  present  question,  and  of  some  of 
the  late  questions  which  have  engaged  us.  will  be  such  a  talisman  to  y«u,  in 
your  future  career  of  intellectual  science.  But  I  may  safely  say,  thai  the 
habit  of  attentive  thought,  which  the  consideration  of  subjects,  so  absuact, 
necessarily  produces,  in  those  who  are  not  too  indolent  to  give  attention  to 
them,  or  too  indifferent  to  feel  interest  in  them,  is  more  truly  valuable  than 
any  talisman,  of  which  accident  or  force  might  deprive  you.  The  magic 
with  which  this  endows  you,  is  not  attached  to  a  ring,  or  a  gem,  or  any  thing 
external ;  it  lives,  and  lives  for  ever,  in  the  very  essence  of  your  minds. 

When  a  billiard  ball,  on  being  struck,  approaches  another,  which  is  at  rest, 
it  soon  arrives  at  the  point  of  seeming,  but  not  actual  contact,  at  which  their 
mutual  attraction  ceases,  and  the  force  which  it  has  acquired  still  carrying  it 
on,  it  passes  this  bounding  point,  and  arrives  at  a  point  at  which  repulsion 
has  already  begun.  Accordingly  the  body,  formerly  at  rest,  now  flies  off, 
on  a  principle  precisely  similar,  (though  the  mere  direction  be  opposite,)  tq 
that  by  which  the  same  ball,  if  dropped  from  a  hand  that  supported  it,  would, 
without  the  actual  impulse  of  any  body,  have  quitted  its  state  of  rest,  as  in 
the  present  case,  and  have  gravitated,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  hav( 
moved  of  itself  toward  the  earth. 

Before  the  first  ball,  which  you  will,   perhaps,  more  easily  remember  b 
the  name  A,  arrived  so  very  near  to  the  second  ball  B,  as  to  have  come 
within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  repulsion,  this  second  ball  was  at  rest,  that 
is  to  say,  it  had  no  tendency  to  move  in  any  direction.     This  state  of  rest, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  states,  in  which  a  body  may  exist ;  and  if, 
which  must  surely  be  allowed,  a  body  having  a  tendency  to  continued  mo- 
tion, be  in  a  different  state,  from  one  which  has  no  such  tendency,  this  change 
of  state  implying,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  even  the  slightest  loss  of  identity, 
has  been  produced  in  the  body  B,  by  the  mere  vicinity  of  the  body  A.    For 
the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  now  suppose  this  body  A  to  be  hot  or  luminous 
It  will  still,  as  before,  produce  the  new  state  of  tendency  to  motion,  in  B, 
when  it  arrives  within  the  limits  of  their  sphere  of  repulsion.     Is  it  less  con- 
ceivable, then,  that  the  mere  presence  of  this  hot  or  luminous  Jaody  should 
produce  the  new  sensation  of  warmth,  or  of  colour,  which  are  different  stat« 
of  the  sentient  mind,  without  affecting,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  identity  of 
the  mind  itself,  than  that  it  sha:ld  produce,  without  any  foss  of  absolute  iden- 
tity, in  the  body  B,  an  immed.ate  tendency  in  that  body  to  move  along  witi 
a  certain  velocity,  a  state  as  different  from  that  in  which  it  remains  at  rest 
as  the  sensation  of  warmth,  which  is  one  state  of  the  mind,  is  different  fron 
the  sensation  of  colour    which  is  another  state  of  the  mind  .'*     Nor  does  th' 
parallel  end  here ;  for,  since  a  body  at  rest,  acquiring  a  tendency  to  begi 
motion  in  one  particular  direction,  as,  for  example,  to  move  norths  must  b 
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m  a  different  state  from  that  in  which  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had  acquired 
an  instant  tendency  to  move  east,  or  in  any  other  direction  ;  and,  the  direc- 
tion once  begun,  being  the  same,  since  a  body  having  a  tendency  to  move 
with  one  velocity,  must,  at  every  moment  of  its  progress,  be  in  a  different 
state  from  that  in  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  move  with  a  different  velocity, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  body  may  produce,  in  a  second 
body,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  positions  and  relative  magnitudes, 
a  variety  of  states,  that,  when  all  the  varieties  of  direction,  and  all  the  vari- 
eties of  velocity  are  estimated  together,  may  be  considered  as  infinite, — equal 
at  least  in  number,  to  the  different  states  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  in 
its  almost  infinite  variety  of  feelings ;  and  all  this  without  any  essential  change, 
that  can  affect  the  identity  of  the  quiescent  or  moving  body,  or  any  essential 
change,  that  can  affect  the  identity  of  the  mind. 

I  am  aware,  that,  when  you  consider,  for  the  first  time,  this  assertion  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  states,  corresponding  with  all  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  direction  and  velocity,  in  the  tendencies  of  a  simple  billiard  ball,  which, 
in  the  various  circumstances  supposed,  appears  to  us  precisely  the  same,  in 
alJ  its  sensible  qualities,  you  may  be  apt  to  conceive,  that  the  assertion  must 
be  founded  on  a  mistake,  and,  from  the  influence  of  former  prejudice  may 
ba  inclined  to  think,  that,  when  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  begin  to  move  east, 
at  one  time,  and,  at  another  time,  a  beginning  tendency  to  move  north,  this 
does  not  arise  from  any  difference  of  slate  in  itself,  but  from  its  being  merely 
carried  along  by  the  first  ball,  which  was  itself  previously  moving  in  one  or 
other  of  these  particular  lines  of  direction.  When  the  elastic  billiard  ball, 
however,  bounds  away  from  the  ball  which  strikes  it,  this  supposition  is  mani- 
festly inapplicable  ; — and,  in  all  cases,  it  is  the  influence  only  of  former  pre- 
judice which  can  lead  you  to  this  opinion, — the  influence  of  that  prejudice, 
by  which  you  may  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  impulse,  not  as  in- 
ducing a  tendency  to  motion  at  some  litde  distance,  but  as  involving  the 
necessity  of  actual  contact.  To  destroy  this  prejudice,  a  very  little  reflec- 
tion on  the  phenomena  of  elastic  bodies,  in  their  shocks  and  mutual  retro- 
cessions, is  surely  all  that  can  be  requisite  ;  and  if  the  motion  of  B,  and 
consequently  its  tendency  to  motion,  have  begun,  without  contact  of  A,  as 
it  afterwards  continues  while  A,  the  elastic  body  which  struck  it,  is  moving 
back  in  an  opposite  direction,  it  could  not  be  by  mechanical  trusion,  as  car- 
ried along  by  A,  which  is  still  at  some  points  of  distance  from  it  when  its 
motion  begins,  and  at  still  greater  distance  the  longer  the  motion  continues, 
that  B  has  assumed  any  one  of  its  variety  of  states, — that,  for  example,  in 
which,  in  one  case,  it  tends  to  move  east,  in  another  case  to  move  north,  in 
one  case  to  move  rapidly,  in  another  slowly.  To  say  that  the  body  acquires 
this  new  tendency  because  it  is  impelled,  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  impelled 
because  it  is  impelled.  It  is  an  equally  idle  use  of  language,  to  affirm,  as  if 
a  word  could  obviate  the  difficulty  instead  of  merely  stating  it, — that  A,  in 
communicating  a  different  tendency  to  B,  which  was  before  at  rest,  does  this 
I  by  a  principle,  or  power  of  repulsion  j  for  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  merely  to 
state  in  a  single  word,  the  regularity  in  certain  circumstances  of  the  very 
fact  asserted.  The  different  tendencies  of  B,  and  consequently  the  differ- 
,  ent  states  in  which  B  exists, — are  not  the  less  different,  in  whatever  manner 
I  the  difference  may  have  been  produced,  or  by  whatever  word,  or  combina- 
tion of  words,  the  difference  may  be  expressed.  There  is  no  magic  in  the 
phrase,  principle  of  repulsion,  or  power  of  repulsion,  which  can  render  the 
Vol.  I.  19 
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same,  states  or  tendencies  that  are  in  themselves  opposite  ; — for,  as  far  as  we 
understand  the  phrase,  it  expresses  nothing  more  than  the  invariableness  of 
the  simple  fact,  that  in  certain  circumstances  of  relative  position,  bodies  have 
a  tendency  to  fly  off  from  each  other,  as  in  certain  other  circumstances  of 
relative  position,  which  constitute  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  approach.  Whatever  term  we  may  employ  to  denote  it,  it  is 
still  a  physical  fact,  that  at  a  certain  point  of  near  and  seemingly  close  ap- 
proach of  another  mass,  a  body  which  was  before  in  a  state  of  rest,  acquires 
immediately  a  tendency  to  fly  off  in  different  directions,  and  with  different 
velocities  at  different  times,  and  consequently,  that,  if  the  tendency  to  begin 
or  to  continue  motion,  in  one  direction,  and  with  one  velocity,  be  a  state  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  constitutes  the  tendency  to  begin  or  to  continue  motion 
in  another  direction,  and  with  another  velocity,  the  ball  B,  in  these  different 
circumstances,  however  identical  it  may  be  in  substance,  exists  in  two  differ- 
ent states ;  or  all  states,  however  different,  may  be  said  to  be  the  same. 

It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  feeling  of  rapture  is  a  state  of  mind, 
completely  different  from  that  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  agony, — that 
the  sensation  of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  has  no  resemblance  to  our  concep-  >, 
tion  of  a  sphere  or  of  an  equilateral  triangle, — and  that,  in  general,  all  tliose 
thoughts  and  emotions,  which, — more  truly  than  the  mere  union  of  the  im- 
mortal spirit  witliin  us  with  the  body  which  it  animates, — may  be  said  to 
constitute  life, 

"  Love,  Hope,  and  Joy,  fair  Pleasure's  smiling  train, — 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grief,  the  family  of  pain  3" 

these,  as  they  prevail,  in  different  hours,  render  the  same  individual  mind 
more  unlike  to  itself,  if  its  states  or  tendencies  alone,  and  not  its  substan- 
tial identity  be  considered,  than  the  minds  perhaps  of  any  two  human  beings, 
at  the  same  moment.  But  still,  as  we  have  seen,  even  from  the  analogy  of 
the  material  world,— r-which  was  supposed  to  furnish  a  powerful  objection,  it 
is  no  argument  against  the  absolute  identity  of  the  mind,  that  it  exists  in  dif- 
ferent states,  however  opposite,  any  more,  than  it  is  an  argument  against  the 
absolute  identity  of  a  body,  that  it,  at  one  moment,  has  a  tendency  to  one 
particular  motion, — at  another  moment  a  tendency  to  a  different  motion, — and 
at  another  moment,  no  tendency  whatever  to  motion  of  any  kind  ;  since,  in  all 
these  cases,  as  much  as  in  the  varying  affections  of  the  mind,  there  is  a 
change  of  state,  with  absolute  identity  of  substance. 


LECTURE  XV. 

CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  MENTAL  IDENTITY, 
CONTINUED;  OPINION  OF  MR.  LOCKE  RESPECTING  IDENTITY  ;  SOURCE 
OF  HIS  PADADOX  ON  THIS  SUBJECT ;  AND  REFLECTIONS  SUGGESTED 
BY  IT. 

My  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employed  in  considering  the  general 
objection  to  the  Identity  of  the  Mind,  drawn  from  the  contrasts  of  its  mo- 
mentary feelings, — an  objection  founded  on  the  supposed  incompatibility  of 
diversity  of  any  kind,  with  strict  and  absolute  identity.     After  the  very  fuU 
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examination  which  it  received,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on 
the  other  objection,  drawn  from  changes  of  general  character,  in  the  same 
individual,  at  different  periods  of  life,  or  in  different  circumstances  of  fortune  ; 
since  precisely  the  same  arguments,  from  the  general  analogy  of  nature, 
which  disprove  the  supposed  incompatibility  in  the  one  case,  disprove  it  also 
in  the  other.  Even  matter  itself,  we  have  seen,  may,  without  the  slightest 
alteration  of  its  identity,  exist  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  states  ;  having, 
in  some  of  these  states,  qualities  precisely  the  reverse  of  those,  which  it 
exhibited  in  other  states,  attracting  what  it  repelled,  repelling  what  it  at- 
tracted ; — and  it  surely  is  not  more  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  same  iden- 
tical mind,  also,  should,  in  relation  to  the  same  objects,  in  different  circum- 
stances, be  susceptible  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  affections, — approving, 
disapproving,  choosing,  repenting.  If  we  knew  nothing  more  of  the  relations 
of  two  billiard  balls  to  each  other,  than  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit, 
in  the  moment  of  their  mutual  percussion,  wh^  they  have  been  forced, 
within  a  certain  degree  of  close  vicinity,  by  the  impelling  stroke,  we  should 
regard  them,  from  their  instant  reciprocal  repulsion,  as  having  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  fly  off  from  each  other;  and,  in  the  state  in  which  they  then  exist, 
there  is  no  question  that  such  is  their  tendency, — a  tendency,  which,  in  these 
circumstances,  may  be  regarded  as  their  genuine  physical  character.  Yet 
we  have  only  to  imagine  the  two  balls  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
like  that  of  the  remotest  planet  from  the  sun  ;  and,  in  traversing  the  whole 
wide  void  that  intervenes,  what  a  different  physical  character  would  they 
exhibit,  in  their  accelerating  tendency  toward  each  other,  as  if  their  very 
nature  were  lastingly  changed  ?  If  there  are,  then,  such  opposite  tendencies 
in  the  same  bodies,  without  any  loss  of  identity,  why  may  not  the  same  minds 
also  have  their  opposite  tendencies,  when,  in  like  manner,  removed,  as  it 
were,  into  circumstances  that  are  different,  loving,  perhaps,  what  they  hated 
before,  and  hating  what  they  loved  .'*  If  the  change  of  state  be  not  temporary^ 
but  permanent,  the  resulting  affections  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  perma- 
nently different;  and,  indeed,  if  they  be  different  at  all,  cannot  but  be  per- 
manently different,  like  the  altered  state.  It  is  as  little  wonderful,  therefore, 
when  an)'  lasting  change  of  circumstances  is  taken  into  account,  that  the 
same  individual  should  no  longer  exhibit  the  same  intellectual  and  moral 
appearances,  as  that  matter,  in  its  different  states,  should  no  longer  exhibit 
the  same  obvious  phenomena,  attracting,  perhaps,  the  very  bodies  which  it 
before  repelled,  and  repelling  the  very  bodies  which  it  before  attracted,  and 
attracting  and  repelling  with  differences  of  force,  and  consequent  differences 
of  velocity  in  the  bodies  moved,  the  varieties  of  which  it  would  require  all 
the  powers  of  our  arithmetic  to  compute. 

When  we  observe,  then,  in  a  mind,  which  we  have  long  known  and  valued, 

jny  marks  of  altered  character, — when,  for  example,  in  one,  who,  by  the 

,  tavour,  or  rather  by  the  cruelty  of  Fortune,  has  been  raised,  from  a  situation 

.   jomparatively  humble,  to  sudden  distinctions  of  power  and  opulence,  we  see 

'I  the  neglect  of  all  those  virtues,  the  wider  opportunity  of  exercising  which 

jeemed  to  him  formerly  the  chief,  or  even  the  only,  advantage  that  rendered 

>uch  distinctions  desirable, — the  same  frivolous  vanity,  which  before  appeared 

■  10  him  ridiculous  in  others,  and  the  same  contemptuous  insolence  of  pride, 

Syhich  before  appeared  to  him  contemptible, — a  craving  and  impatient  desire 

:  l>f  greater  wealth,  merely  because  he  has  no  longer  any  use  to  make  of  it, 

».  mless,  indeed,  that  it  has  becon)e  more  necessary  to  his  avarice,  than  it  ever 
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was  before  to  his  want, — and  a  gay  and  scornful  indifference  to  miseries,  thai 
are  still  sometimes  able  to  force  themselves  upon  his  view,  the  relief  of  which, 
that  once  seemed  to  him  so  glorious  a  privilege,  would  now  not  require  of 
him  even  the  scanty  merit  of  sacrificing  a  single  superfluity :  when  we  per- 
ceive this  contrast,  and  almost  say  within  ourselves.  Is  this  the  same  being  ? 
we  should  remember,  that  the  influence  of  fortune  is  not  confined  to  the 
mere  trapping,  w^hich  it  gives  or  takes  away, — that  it  operates  toithin  as  much 
as  without, — and  that,  accordingly,  in  the  case  now  imagined  by  us,  the  new 
external  circumstances  have  been  gradually  modifying  the  mind,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  new  external  circumstances  of  a  different  kind  modify  the  bodies, 
which  happen  to  be  placed  in  them, — not  affecting  their  identity,  but  altering 
their  state ;  and  that,  if  we  could  distinguish,  as  accurately,  the  series  of 
changes,  which  take  place  in  mind,  as  we  can  distinguish  those  which  take 
place  in  matter,  we  should  not  be  more  astonished,  that,  in  circumstances  of 
rare  and  unhappy  occurrence,  a  disposition  once  apparently  generous  is 
generous  no  more,  than  we  are  to  observe  a  body,  attracted  to  another  body, 
at  one  distance,  and  afterwards  repelled  from  it,  in  consequence  merely  of  a 
change  of  their  mutual  position, — a  change  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  altogether 
undistinguishable  by  our  senses. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  question  at  much  greater  length  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  done,  however  interesting  it  truly  is  as  a  question  of  metaphysics, 
because  I  was  anxious  to  obviate  a  prejudice  which  is  very  closely  connected 
with  this  point,  and  which,  most  unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Mind,  has  given  a  wrong  bias  to  the  speculations  of  many  very 
enlightened  men.  No  one,  I  am  aware,  can  be  so  sincerely  sceptical  as  to 
doubt,  even  for  a  moment,  his  own  identity,  as  one  continued  sentient  being, 
whatever  ingenious  sophistry  he  may  urge  in  support  of  the  paradox  which 
he  professes  to  hold.  But  still,  while  the  compatibility  of  diversity  with 
absolute  identity,  as  now  explained  to  you,  was  but  obscurely  felt, — a  com- 
patibility which,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  no  writer,  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  has  attempted  to  illustrate, — the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
growth  or  decay  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  successive  contrasts  or  changes 
of  feeling,  which  our  sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  exhibit,  with  the  perma- 
nent indivisible  unity  of  the  same  sentient  principle,  has  been  sufficient,  ir  i 
many  cases,  to  produce  a  vague  and  almost  unconscious  tendency  to  mate- 
rialism, in  minds  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  easily  led  away  by  i 
S}'stem  so  illusive  ;  and,  where  it  has  not  produced  this  full  effect,  it  has  a' 
least  produced  a  tendency,  in  many  cases,  to  encumber  the  simple  theorj 
of  the  mental  phenomena  with  false  and  unnecessary  hypotheses,  very  mucr. 
akin  to  those  of  absolute  materialism.  Without  this  absolute  materialism 
mind  must  still  be  left,  indeed,  as  the  ultimate  subject  of  sensation,  and  th« 
difficulty  truly  remains  the  same  ;  but  it  is  contrived  to  complicate,  as  mucl 
as  possible,  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process,  which  precedes  this  ultimaU 
mental  part,  by  the  introduction  of  phantasms,  or  other  shadowy  films,  ani 
mal  spirits,  vibratiuncles,  or  other  sensorial  motions,  that  a  wider  room  ma} 
thus  be  left  for  a  play  of  changes,  and  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  th' 
diversity  of  sensations  be  less  felt,  when  it  is  to  be  divided  among  so  man; 
substances  in  almost  constant  motion ;  while  the  attention  is,  at  the  saffl' 
time,  led  away  from  the  immediate  mental  change,  in  which  alone  the  sup 
posed  difficulty  consists,  to  the  mere  corpuscular  changes,  in  which  there  i 
no  supposed  difficulty. 
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It  is  a  general  law  of  our  internal,  as  well  as  of  our  external  perceptions,  that 
we  distinguish  most  readily  what  is  least  complicated.  In  a  chorus  of  many 
voices,  a  single  discordant  voice  may  escape  even  a  nice  discriminator  of 
musical  sounds,  who  would  have  detected  instantly  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  melody  of  a  simple  air.  A  juggler,  when  he  wishes  to  withdraw  a 
single  card,  is  careful  to  present  to  us  many  ;  and,  though  the  card  which 
he  withdraws  is  truly  before  our  eyes  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  pack,  we  do  not  discover  the  quick  motion  which  separates 
it,  however  suspiciously  watchful  we  may  be,  because  our  vigilance  of  atten- 
tion is  distracted  by  the  number  of  cards  which  he  suffers  to  remain.  It  is 
not  because  the  card  which  he  removes  is  not  before  us,  then,  that  we  do 
not  observe  the  removal  of  it,  but  because  it  is  only  one  o'f  many  that  are 
before  us.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  those  complicated  material  processes, 
with  which  some  theorists  encumber  the  simple  phenomena  of  the  mind. 
The  difficulty  which  seems,  to  them,  to  attend  any  diversity  whatever  in  a 
substance  that  is  identical,  simple,  indivisible,  and  incapable  of  addition  or 
subtraction,  remains,  indeed,  ultimately  in  all  its  force,  and  would  strike  us 
equally,  if  this  supposed  difficulty  were  to  be  considered  alone.  But  many 
hypothetical  vibrations,  or  other  motions,  are  given  to  our  consideration  at 
the  same  moment,  that  glance  upon  our  mental  view  like  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  juggler's  hand.  We,  therefore,  do  not  feel,  so  painfully  as  be- 
fore, a  difficulty  which  occupies  our  attention  only  in  part ;  and,  in  our  feeble 
estimation  of  things,  to  render  a  difficulty  less  visible  to  us,  is  almost  like  a 
diminution  of  the  difficulty  itself. 

j     For  obviating  this  tendency  to  materialism,  or  to  what  may  be  considered 
almost  as  a  species  of  semi-materialism  in  the  physiology  of  the  mind,  it  is 
of  no  small  consequence  to  have  accurate  views  of  the  nature  of  our  mental 
identity.     Above  all,  it  is  of  importance,  that  we  should  be  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that  absolute  identity,  far  from  excluding  every 
sort  of  diversity,  is  perfectly  compatible,  as  we  have  seen,  with  diversities 
that  are  almost  infinite.     When  we  have  once  obtained  a  clear  view  of  this 
compatibility,  as  independent  of  any  additions  or  subtractions  of  substance, 
We  shall  no  longer  be  led  to  convert  our  simple  mental  operations  into  long 
bontinued  processes,  of  which  the  last  links  only  are  mental,  and  the  preced- 
ing imaginary  links  corporeal ;  as  if  the  introduction  of  all  this  play  of  hypo- 
theses were  necessary  for  saving  that  identity  of  mind,  which  we  are  perhaps 
lanwilling  to  abandon  altogether  ;  for  it  will  then  appear  to  u?  not  more  won- 
lerful,  that  the  mind,  without  the  slightest  loss  of  identity,  should  at  one 
noment  begin  to  exist  in  the  state  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  the 
ragrance  of  a  rose,  and  at  another  moment  should  begin  to  exist  in  the  state 
ivhich  constitutes  the  sensation  of  the  sound  of  a  flute,  or  in  the  opposite 
^.tates  of  love  and  hate,  rapture  and  agony — than  that  the  same  body,  without 
jhe  slightest  change  of  its  identity,  should  exist,  at  one  moment,  in  the  state 
which  constitutes  the  tendency  to  approach  another  body,  and  at  another 
inoment  in  the  opposite  state  which  constitutes  the  tendency  to  fly  from  it,  or 
!hat,  with  the  same  absolute  identity,  it  should  exist,  at  different  moments  in 
lie  different  states,  which  constitute  the  tendencies  to  begin  motion  in  direc- 
"ions  that  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  begin  to  move  in  the  one 
tase  north,  in  the  other  east,  and  to  continue  this  motion,  at  one  time  with 
)ne  velocity,  at  other  times  with  other  velocities,  and  consequently,  with  other 
endencies  to  motion  that  are  infinite,  or  almost  infinite. 

ii 
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With  these  remarks,  I  conclude  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  accu- 
rate view  of  the  question  of  our  personal,  or,  as  I  have  rather  chosen  to  term 
it,  our  mental  identity.  We  have  seen,  that  the  belief  of  this  arises,  not  from 
any  inference  of  reasoning,  but  from  a  principle  of  mtuitive  assent,  operating 
universally,  immediately,  irresistibly,  and  therefore  justly  to  be  regarded,  as 
essential  to  our  constitution, — a  principle,  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  as  those, 
to  which  reasoning  itself  must  ultimately  be  traced,  and  from  which  alone  its 
consecutive  series  of  propositions  can  derive  any  authority.  We  have  seen, 
that  this  belief, — though  intuitive, — is  not  involved  in  any  one  of  our  separate 
feelings,  which,  considered  merely  as  present,  might  succeed  each  other,  in 
endless  variety,  without  affording  any  notion  of  a  sentient  being,  more  per- 
manent than  the' sensation  itself  j  but  that  it  arises,  on  the  consideration  of 
our  feelings  as  successive,  in  the  same  manner,  as  our  belief  of  proportion,  or 
relation  in  general,  arises,  not  from  the  conception  of  one  of  the  related 
objects  or  ideas,  but  only  after  the  previous  conception  of  both  the  relative 
and  the  correlative ;  or  rather,  that  the  belief  of  identity  does  not  arise  as 
subsequent,  but  is  involved  in  the  very  remembrance  which  allows  us  to  con- 
sider our  feelings  as  successive ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  thera 
as  successive,  without  regarding  them  as  feelings  of  our  sentient  self; — not 
flowing,  therefore,  from  experience  or  reasoning,  but  essential  to  these,  and 
necessarily  implied  in  them, — since  there  can  be  no  result  in  experience,  but 
to  the  mind  which  remembers  that  it  has  previously  observed,  and  no  rea- 
soning  but  to  the  mind  which  remembers  that  it  has  felt  the  truth  of  some 
proposition,  from  which  the  truth  of  its  present  conclusion  is  derived.  In 
addition  to  this  positive  evidence  of  our  identity,  we  have  seen,  that  the 
strongest  objections  which  we  could  imagine  to  be  urged  against  it,  are,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  sophistical,  in  the  false  test  of  identity  which  they 
assume, — that  the  contrasts  of  momentary  feeling,  and  even  the  more  per- 
manent alterations  of  general  character,  in  the  same  individual,  afford  nc 
valid  argument  against  it ;  since,  not  in  7uind  only,  but  in  matter  also, — (from 
a  superficial  and  partial  view  of  the  phenomena  of  which  the  supposed  ob- 
jections are  derived,) — the  most  complete  identity  of  substance,  withoui 
addition  of  any  thing,  or  subtraction  of  any  thing,  is  compatible  with  an  infi- 
nite diversity  of  states. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  identity,  however, — though  from  my  belief 
of  its  impoitance,  1  msiy  already,  perhaps,  have  dwelt,  upon  it  too  long,— 
without  giving  you  some  slight  accomit  of  the  very  strange  opinions  of  Mr 
Locke  on  the  subject.  I  do  diis,  both  because  some  notice  is  due,  to  th( 
paradoxes, — even  though  they  be  erroneous, — of  so  illustrious  a  man,  ant 
bocnuse  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  great  advantage,  to  point  out  to  you  occasion- 
ally the  illusions,  which  have  been  able  to  obscure  the  discernment  of  thos«  ■< 
bright  spirits,  which  nature  sometimes,  though  sparingly,  grants,  to  adorn  a 
least  that  intellectual  gloom,  which  even  they  cannot  irradiate  ;  that,  in  thei 
path  of  glory,  seem  to  move  along  the  heavens  by  their  own  independen  ! 
light,  as  if  almost  unconscious  of  the  darkness  below,  but  cannot  exist  ther 
for  a  moment,  without  shedding,  on  the  feeble  and  doubtful  throngs  beneatli 
some  faint  beams  of  their  own  incommunicable  lustre.  It  is  chiefly,  as  con 
nected  with  these  eminent  names,  that  fallacy  itself  becomes  instructive 
when  simply  exhibited, — if  this  only  be  done,  not  from  any  wish  to  dispa 
rage  merits,  that  are  far  above  the  impotence  of  such  attempts,  but  witli  a 
the  veneration  which  is  due  to  human  excellence,  united  as  it  must  ever  b 
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to  human  imperfection.  "  Even  the  errors  of  great  men,"  it  has  been  said 
"  are  fruitful  of  truths ;"  and,  though  they  were  to  be  attended  with  no  other 
advantage,  this  one  at  least  they  must  always  have,  that  they  teach  us  how 
very  possible  it  is  for  man  to  err ;  thus  lessening  at  once  our  tendency  to 
slavish  acquiescence  in  the  unexamined  opinions  of  others,  and — which  is 
much  harder  to  be  done — lessening  also,  as  much  as-  it  is  possible  for  any 
thing  to  lessen,  the  strong  conviction,  which  we  feel,  that  we  are  ourselves 
unerring. — The  first,  and  most  instructive  lesson,  which  man  can  receive, 
when  he  is  capable  of  reflection,  is  to  think  for  himself;  the  second,  without 
which  the  first  would  be  comparatively  of  little  value,  is  to  reject,  in  himself, 
that  infallibility,  which  he  rejects  in  others. 

The  opinion  of  Locke,  with  respect  to  personal  identity,  is,  that  it  consists 
in  consciousness  alone  ;  by  which  term,  in  its  reference  to  the  past,  he  can 
mean  nothing  more  than  perfect  memory.  As  far  back  as  we  are  conscious, 
or  remember ;  so  far  and  no  farther,  he  says,  are  we  the  same  persons.  In 
short,  what  we  do  not  remember,  we,  as  persons,  strictly  speaking,  never  did. 
The  identity  of  that  which  remembers,  and  which  is  surely  independent  of 
the  remembrance  itself,  is  thus  made  to  consist  in  the  remembrance,  that  is 
confessedly  fugitive ;  and,  as  if  that  every  possible  inconsistency  might  be 
crowded  together  in  this  simple  doctrine,  the  same  philosopher,  vi'ho  holds, 
that  our  personal  identity  consists  in  consciousness,  is  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous opponents  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  or  is  consciom ; 
so  that,  in  this  interval  of  thought,  from  consciousness  to  consciousness, — 
since  that  which  is  essential  to  identity  is,  by  supposition,  suspended,  the 
same  identical  soul,  as  far  as  individual  personality  is  concerned,  is  not  the 
same  identical  soul,  but  exists  when  it  does  not  exist. 

"  There  is  another  consequence  of  this  doctrine,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  which 
follows  no  less  necessarily,  though  Mr.  Locke  probably  did  not  see  it.  It  is 
that  a  man  may  be,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be,  the  person  that  did  a  par- 
ticular action. 

"  Suppose  a  brave  officer  to  have  been  flogged  when  a  boy  at  school,  for 
robbing  an  orchard,  to  have  taken  a  standard  from  the  enemy  in  his  first 
campaign,  and  to  have  been  made  a  general  in  advanced  life  :  Suppose  also, 
which  must  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  that  when  he  took  the  standard,  he 
was  conscious  of  his  having  been  flogged  at  school ;  and  that  when  made  a 
General,  he  was  conscious  of  his  taking  the  standard,  but  had  absolutely  lost 
the  consciousness  of  his  flogging. 

"  These  tilings  beiiig  supposed,  it  follows,  from  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  that 
he  who  was  flogged  at  school  is  the  same  person  who  took  the  standard  ;  and 
that  he  who  took  the  standard  is  the  same  person  who  was  made  a  General. 
Whence  it  follows,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  logic,  that  the  General  is  the 
same  person  with  him  who  was  flogged  at  school.  But  the  General's  con- 
sciousness does  not  reach  so  far  back  as  his  flogging,  therefore,  according  to 
Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  he  is  not  the  person  who  was  flogged.  Therefore  the 
General  is,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not,  the  same  person  with  him  who  was 
flogged  at  school."* 

But  it  is  needless  to  deduce  Consequences,  from  this  very  strange  para- 
dox ;  since  its  author  himself  has  done  this,  most  freely  and  fully,  and  often 
with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  that,  but  for  the  place  in  which  we  find  it,  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  a  grave  methodical  essay  on  the  understanding,  would  almost 
•  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  III.  Chap.  iv. 
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lead  us  to  think,  that  he  was  himself  smiling,  in  secret,  at  his  own  doctrine, 
and  propounding  it  with  the  same  mock  solemnity  with  which  the  discoverer 
of  Laputa  has  revealed  to  us  all  the  secrets  of  the  philosophy  of  that  island 
of  philosophers. 

He  allows  it  to  follow,  from  his  doctrine,  that,  if  we  remembered  at  night, 
and  never  but  at  night,  one  set  of  the  events  of  our  life ;  as,  for  instance,  those 
which  happened  five  years  ago ;  and  never  but  in  the  day  time,  that  differ- 
ent set  of  events,  which  happened  six  years  ago ;  this  "  day  and  night  man," 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  would  be  two  as  distinct  persons,  as  Socrates  and 
Plato  ;  and,  in  short,  that  we  are  truly  as  many  persons  as  we  have,  or  can 
be  supposed  to  have,  at  different  times,  separate  and  distinct  remembrances 
of  different  series  of  events.  In  this  case,  indeed,  he  makes  a  distinction  of 
the  visible  man,  who  is  the  same,  and  of  the  person  who  is  different. 

"  But  yet  possibly  it  will  still  be  objected,"  he  says,  "  suppose  I  wholly 
lose  the  memory  of  some  parts  of  my  life,  beyond  a  possibility  of  retrieving 
them,  so  that  perhaps  I  shall  never  be  conscious  of  them  again ;  yet  am  I 
not  the  same  person  that  did  those  actions,  had  those  thoughts  that  I  once 
was  conscious  of,  though  I  have  now  forgot  them  ?  To  which  I  answer,  that 
we  nniust  here  take  notice  what  the  word  /  is  applied  to ;  which,  in  this  case, 
is  the  man  only.  And  the  same  man  being  presumed  to  be  the  same  per- 
son, /is  easily  here  supposed  to  stand  also  for  the  same  person.  But  if  it 
be  possible  for  the  same  man  to  have  distinct  incommunicable  consciousness 
at  different  times,  it  is  past  doubt  the  same  man  would  at  different  times 
make  different  persons  ;  which  we  see  is  the  sense  of  mankind  in  the  solemn- 
est  declaration  of  their  opinions ;  human  laws  not  punishing  the  mad  man 
for  the  sober  man's  actions,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the  mad  man  did, 
thereby  making  them  two  persons :  which  is  somewhat  explained  by  our 
way  of  speaking  in  English,  when  we  say  such  an  one  is  not  himself,  or  is 
beside  himself;  in  which  phrases  it  is  insinuated,  as  if  those  who  now,  or  at 
least  first  used  them,  thought  tliat  self  was  changed,  the  self-same  person  was 
no  longer  in  that  man."* 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  a  philosopher,  whose  intellectual  excellence  was 
unquestionably  of  the  highest  rank,  and  whose  powers  might  be  considered 
as  entitling  him  to  exemption,  at  least  from  those  gross  errors  which  far 
weaker  understandings  are  capable  of  discovering,  if  even  this  humble  rela- 
tive privilege  had  not  been  too  great  for  man.  He  contends,  that  our  re- 
membrance of  having  done  a  certain  action,  is  not  merely  to  us,  the  remem- 
berers, the  evidence  by  which  we  believe  that  we  were  the  persons  who  did 
it,  but  is  the  very  circumstance  that  makes  us  personally  to  have  done  it, — ' 
a  doctrine,  which,  if  the  word  person  were  to  be  understood  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  its  common  acceptation,  would  involve,  as  has  been  justly  said,  an 
absurdity  as  great  as  if  it  had  been  affirmed,  that  our  belief  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  actually  made  it  to  have  been  created. 

If  we  could  suppose  Mr.  Locke  to  have  never  thought  on  the  subject  of 
personal  identity,  till  this  strange  doctrine,  and  its  consequences,  were  stated 
to  him  by  another,  it  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted,  that  he  would  not 
have  failed  instantly  to  discover  its  absurdity,  as  a  mere  verbal  paradox  ;  and, 
yet,  after  much  reflection  on  the  subject,  he  does  not  perceive  that  very 
absurdity,  which  he  would  have  discovered,  but  for  reflection.  Such  is  the 
strange  nature  of  our  intellectual  constitution.  The  very  functions,  that,  in 
•  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  B.  ii.  c.  xxvii.  9«ct.  20. 
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their  daily  and  hourly  exercise,  save  us  from  innumerable  errors,  sometimes 
lead  us  into  errors,  which,  but  for  them,  we  might  have  avoided.  The 
philosopher  is  like  a  well  armed  and  practised  warrior,  who,  in  his  helmet 
and  coat  of  mail,  goes  to  the  combat  with  surer  means  of  victory,  than  the  ill 
disciplined  and  defenceless  mob  around  him,  but  who  may  yet  sometimes  fall 
where  others  would  have  stood,  unable  to  rise  and  extricate  himself  from  the 
incumbrance  of  that  very  armour,  to  which  he  has  owed  the  conquests  of 
many  other  fields. 

What,  then,  may  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  illusion, 
which  could  lead  a  mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  admit,  after  reflection, 
an  absurd  paradox,  and  all  its  absurd  consequences,  which,  before  reflection, 
he  would  have  rejected  ? 

It  is  to  be  traced  chiefly,  I  conceive,  to  a  source  which  is  certainly  the 
iiost  abundant  source  of  error  in  the  writings  and  silent  reflections  of  philo- 
sophers, especially  of  those  who  are  gifted  with  originality  of  thought, — ^the 
imbiguity  of  the  language  they  use,  when  they  retain  a  word  with  one  mean- 
ng,  which  is  generally  understood  in  a  different  sense ;  the  common  mean- 
ng,  in  the  course  of  their  speculations,  often  mingling  insensibly  with  their 
)wn,  and  thus  producing  a  sort  of  confusion,  wliich  incapacitates  them  from 
)erceiving  the  precise  consequences  of  either,  Mr.  Locke  gives  his  own 
lefinition  of  the  word  person,  as  comprised  in  the  very  consciousness  which 
le  supposes  to  be  all  that  is  essential  to  personal  identity ;  or  at  least  he 
peaks  of  consciousness  so  vaguely  and  indefinitely,  as  to  allow  this  meaning 
tf  his  definition  to  be  present  to  his  own  mind,  as  often  as  he  thought  of 
lersonality.  "  To  find,"  he  says,  "  wherein  personal  identity  consists,  we 
nust  consider  vihdii person  stands  for;  which,  1  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent 
leing,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the 
ame  thinking  thing,  in  different  times  and  places,  which  it  does  only, by  that 
onsciousness,  which  is  inseparable  from  thinking."* 

Having  once  given  this  definition  of  a  person,  there  can  be  no  question, 

lat  personal  identity,  in  his  sense,  is  wherever  consciousness  is,  and  only 

/here  consciousness  is.     But  this  is  true  of  a  person,  only  as  defined  by  him ; 

nd,  if  strictly  analyzed,  means  nothing  more,  than  that  consciousness  is 

/herever  consciousness  is, — a  doctrine,  on  which,  certainly,  he  could  not 

ave  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  give  it  any  very  long  commentary.     It 

ppears  more  important,  however,  even  to  himself,  and  worthy  of  the  long 

ommentary  which  he  has  given  it,  because,  in  truth,  he  cannot  refrain  from 

.ill  keeping,  in  his  own  mind,  some  obscure  impression  of  the  more  common 

leaning  of  the  term,  and  extending  to  a  person,  as  thus  commonly  under- 

ood,  what  is  true  only  of  a  person,  as  defined  by  him.     It  is  as  if  some 

himsical  naturalist  should  give  a  definition  of  the  word  animal,  exclusive  of 

veiy  winged  creature,  and  should  then  think  that  he  was  propounding  a 

ery  notable  and  subtile  paradox,  in  affirming  that  no  animal  is  capable  of 

sing  for  a  few  minutes  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.     It  would  be  a  pa- 

idox,  only  inasmuch  as  it  might  suggest  to  those  who  heard  it,  a  meaning 

ifferent  from  that  of  the  definition ;  and,  but  for  this  misconception,  which 

le  author  of  it  himself  might  share,  would  be  so  insignificant  a  truism,  as 

Dt  to  deserve  even  the  humblest  of  all  praise,  that  of  amusing  absurdity. 

When,  in  such  cases  as  this,  we  discover  that  singular  inconsistency,  which 

to  be  found  even  in  the  very  excellence  of  every  thing  that  is  human, — the 

*  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  B.  ii.  c.  xxvii.  sect.  9. 
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perspicacity  which  sees,  at  an  immeasurable  distance,  in  the  field  of  inquiry," 
what  no  other  eye  has  seen,  and  which  yet,  in  the  very  objects  which  it  has 
grasped,  is  unable  to  distinguish  what  is  visible  to  common  eyes,  are  we  to 
lament  the  imperfection  of  our  mental  constitution,  which  leaves  us  liable  to 
such  error  ?  Or,  as  in  other  instances,  in  which,  from  our  incapacity  of  judg- 
ing rightly,  we  are  tempted  at  first  to  regret  the  present  arrangement  off 
things,  are  we  not  rather  to  rejoice  that  we  are  so  constituted  by  nature  ?  If^ 
man  had  not  been  formed  to  err,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is  formed  to 
reason,  and  to  know,  that  perfect  system  of  faculties,  which  excluded  error, 
must  have  rendered  his  discernment  too  quick,  not  to  seize  instantly  innu- 
merable truths,  the  gradual  discovery  of  which,  by  the  exercise  of  his  pre- 
sent more  limited  faculties,  has  been  sufficient  to  give  glory  and  happiness  to 
whole  ages  of  philosophical  inquiry.  If,  indeed,  the  field  had  been  abso- 
lutely boundless,  he  might  still  have  continued  to  advance,  as  at  present, 
though  with  more  gigantic  step,  and  more  searching  vision,  and  found  no 
termination  to  his  unlimited  career.  But  the  truths  which  relate  to  us  phy- 
sically, on  this  bounded  scene  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed,  numerous 
as  they  are,  are  still  in  some  measure  finite,  like  that  scene  itself;  and  the 
too  rapid  discoveries,  therefore,  of  a  few  generations,  as  to  the  most  import- 
ant properties  of  things,  would  have  left  little  more  for  the  generations  which 
were  to  follow,  than  the  dull  and  spiritless  task  of  learning  what  others  had 
previously  learned,  or  of  teaching  what  themselves  had  been  taught. 

Philosophy  is  not  the  mere  passive  possession  of  knowledge ;  it  is,  in  a 
much  more  important  respect,  the  active  exercise  of  acquiring  it.  We  may 
truly  apply  to  it  what  Pascal  says  of  the  conduct  of  life  in  general.  "  We 
think,"  says  he,  "  that  we  are  seeking  repose,  and  all  which  we  are  seeking 
is  agitation."  In  like  manner,  we  think  that  it  is  truth  itself  which  we  seek, 
when  the  happiness  which  we  are  to  feel  most  strongly,  is  in  the  mere  search 
and  all  that  would  be  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  object  of  it  ap 
pear  indifferent,  would  be  to  put  it  fairly  within  our  grasp. 

"  Our  hopes,  like  towering  falcons,  aim 
At  objects  in  an  airy  height ; 
But  all  the  pleasure  o^  the  game,  •• 

Is  afar  off  to  view  the  flight."  if 

What  little  value  do  we  set  on  discoveries  that  have  been  long  familiar  to 
us,  though  their  own  essential  value  must  still  continue  the  same.  Even  on 
the  whole  mass  of  knowledge,  that  has  been  gradually  and  slowly  transmitted 
to  us,  we  reflect  with  little  interest,  unless  as  it  may  lead  to  something  yet 
unknown  ;  and  the  resuh  of  a  single  new  experiment,  which  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  mass  to  which  it  is  added,  will  yet  be  sufficient  to  rouse  anc 
delight  every  philosopher  in  Europe.  It  is  a  very  shrewd  remark  of  a  FrencI 
writer,  in  reference  to  the  torpor,  which  the  most  zealous  inquirer  feels,  a; 
to  every  thing  which  he  knoivs,  and  his  insatiable  avidity  for  every  thing  whicl 
he  does  not  know,  that  "  if  Truth  were  fairly  to  show  herself  as  she  is,  al 
would  be  ruined  ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  she  knows  very  well,  of  how  grea 
importance  it  is,  that  she  should  kc  ep  herself  out  of  sight." 

If  we  were  to  acquire,  by  an  unhappy  foresight,  the  knowledge  which  i 
not  yet  ours,  it  is  very  evident,  that  we  must  soon  regard  it,  in  the  sam< 
manner,  as  the  knowledge  which  we  have  already  acquired.  The  charm  ot 
novelty,  the  delights  of  gratified  curiosity,  would  not  be  for  us.     The  pre 
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would  be  at  our  feet ;  and  it  would  be  vain,  therfcfo«-e,  to  expect  that  ardour 
of  soul,  which  is  kindled,  amid  the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  tumult  and  the 
competition  of  the  chase. 

"  If  man  were  omnipotent^  without  being  God"  says  Rousseau,  "  he  would 
be  a  miserable  creature  :  he  would  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  o{  desiring  ; 
and  what  privation  would  be  so  difficult  to  be  borne  !"  It  may  be  said,  at 
least  with  equal  truth,  that,  if  man  were  omniscient,  without  the  other  perfec- 
tions of  the  Divinity,  he  would  be  far  less  happy  than  at  present.  To  infi- 
nite benevolence,  indeed,  accompanied  with  infinite  power,  a  corresponding 
infinity  of  knowledge  must  afford  the  highest  of  all  imaginable  gratifications, 
by  its  subservience  to  those  gracious  plans  of  good,  which  are  manifested 
in  the  universe,  and  which,  in  making  known  to  us  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  have  made  him  known  to  us  as  the  object  of  grateful  love 
and  admiration.  But  if,  in  other  respects,  we  were  to  continue  as  at  pre- 
sent, with  our  erring  passions,  and  moral  weaknesses  of  every  sort, — to  be 
doomed  to  have  nothing  to  learn,  would  be  a  punishment,  not  a  blessing, 
fn  such  circumstances,  if  they  were  to  continue  for  ever,  the  annihilation  of 
)ur  intellectual  being  would  not  be  an  evil  so  great,  as  the  mere  extinction 
Df  our  curiosity,  and  of  all  the  delights  and  consolations  which  it  affords,  not 
nerely  when  we  gratify  it,  but  when  we  are  merely  seeking  to  gratify  it. 

'        "  Else  wherefore  burns, 
In  mortal  bosoms,  this  unquenched  hope 
'  That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 

And  mocks  possession  !     Wherefore  darts  the  mind, 

With  such  resistless  ardour,  to  embrace 

Majestic  forms,  impatient  to  be  free, 

Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils,  , 

Proud  to  be  daring  ?"* — 

"  Why  departs  she  widet 
From  the  dull  track  and  journey  of  her  times, 
To  grasp  the  good  she  knows  not  ?     In  the  field 
Of  things  which  may  be,  in  the  spacious  field 
Of  science,  potent  arts,  or  dreadful  arms. 
To  raise  up  scenes,  in  which  her  own  desires 
Contented  may  repose, — when  things  which  are 
Pall  on  her  temper  like  a  twice  told  tale."t 

It  is  sufficient,  that  we  are  endowed  with  powers  of  discovery.  Our  gra- 
tude  is  due  to  Heaven  for  the  gift ;  and  the  more  due  for  that  gracious 
Hsdom,  which  has  known  how  to  limit  the  powers  which  it  gave,  so  as  to 
roduce  a  greater  result  of  good  by  the  very  limitation.  Our  prejudices, 
hicli  sometimes  forbid  reasoning,  and  the  errors,  to  which  our  imperfect 
masoning  often  leads  us,  we  should  consider,  when  all  their  remote  relations 
re  taken  into  account,  as  indirect  sources  of  happiness ;  and  though  we 
lay  wish,  and  justly  wish,  to  analyze  them,  and  to  rise  above  their  influence, 
-!'or,  without  this  exertion,  and  consequent  feeling  of  progress,  on  our  part, 
ley  would  be  evil  rather  than  good, — we  must  not  forget,  that  it  is  to  them 
e  owe  the  luxury,  which  the  immediate  analysis  affords,  and  the  acquisition 
"the  innumerable  truths,  which  the  prevalence  of  these  errors,  in  past  ages, 
!s  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  ages  which  succeeded. 

In  this,  and  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  man,  Nature  has  had  in  view, 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  (first  form  of  the  poem,)  B.  i.  v.  166 — 171.  173 — 5. 

t  Wliy  departs  the  soul  " 

Wide  from  the  track. — Grig. 

{  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  (second  form  of  the  poem,)  B.  i.  v.  213 — 220.  , 
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not  the  individual  or  the  single  generation  only,  but  the  permanent  race.  She 
has  therefore,  not  exhausted  her  bounty  on  any  one  period  of  the  long  suc- 
cession ;  but,  by  a  provision,  which  makes  our  very  weakness  instrumental 
to  her  goodness,  she  has  given  to  all,  that  distant  and  ever-brightening  hope, 
which,  till  we  arrive  at  our  glorious  destination, 

"  Leads  from  goal  to  goal,  j 

And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  the  soul."  "M 

With  enough  of  mental  vigour  to  advance  still  farther  in  the  tracks  of  science- 
that  are  already  formed,  and  to  point  out  new  tracks  to  those  who  are  to 
follow,  we  have  enough  of  weakness  to  prevent  us  from  exploring  and  ex- 
hausting, what  is  to  occupy,  in  the  same  happy  search,  the  millions  of  mil-| 
lions  that  are  to  succeed  us.  Truth  itself,  indeed,  will  always  be  progressive  ;* 
but  there  will  still,  at  every  stage  of  the  progress,  be  something  to  discovery 
and  abundance  to  confute.  "  In  24,000  years,"  to  borrow  the  prediction  of 
a  very  skilful  prophet, — "  In  24,000  years,  there  will  arise  philosophers,  who 
will  boast,  that  they  are  destroying  the  errors  which  have  been  reigning  in 
the  world  for  30,000  years  past ;  and  there  will  be  people  who  will  believe, 
that  they  are  then  only  just  beginning  to  open  their  eyes." 

In  these  remarks,  on  the  nature  of  our  varied  consciousness,  and  on  the 
unity  and  identity  of  the  mind  in  all  its  varieties, — we  have  considered  the 
mental  phenomena  in  their  general  aspect.  We  have  now  to  consider  thera 
as  arranged  in  kindred  classes,^-or  rather  to  attempt  the  diflScult  task  of  the 
classification  itself. 

To  this  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XVI. 

ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  MIND. 

After  considering  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  in  general,  we  are  now 
to  proceed  to  consider  them,  in  the  separate  classes  in  which  they  may  be 
arranged.  The  phenomena  themselves,  indeed,  are  almost  infinite,  and  ii 
might  seem,  on  first  reflection,  a  very  hopeless  task,  to  attempt  to  reduce 
under  a  few  heads,  the  innumerable  feelings,  which  diversify  almost  everj 
moment  of  life.  But  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  wonders 
which  classification  has  performed,  in  the  other  sciences,  the  task,  difficult  a; 
it  is,  will  still  seem  not  absolutely  hopeless ;  though  in  one  respect,  its  diffi-  j 
culty  will  be  more  highly  estimated  by  them,  than  by  others ; — since  th»  I* 
only,  who  know  the  advantage  of  the  fixed  and  definite  nature  of  the  object 
of  classification,  in  other  sciences,  can  feel,  how  much  greater  the  obstacle 
roust  be,  to  any  accurate  arrangement,  in  a  science  of  which  the  objects  an 
indefinite,  and  complex,  incapable  of  being  fixed  for  a  moment  in  the  sam' 
state,  and  destroyed  by  the  very  effort  to  grasp  them.  But,  in  this,  as  i 
other  instances,  in  which  nature  has  given  us  difficulties  with  which  to  copt 
she  has  not  left  us  to  be  wholly  overcome ;  or,  if  we  must  yield,  she  has  f 
least  armed  us  for  so  vigorous  a  struggle,  that  we  gain  additional  intellectu: 
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strength,  even  in  being  vanquished.  "  Studiorum  salutarium,  etiam  citra 
effectura,  salutaris  tractatio  est."  If  she  has  placed  us  in  a  labyrinth,  she 
has  at  the  same  time  furnished  us  with  a  clue,  which  may  guide  us,  not  in- 
deed through  all  its  dark  and  intricate  windings,  but  tburough  those  broad 
paths,  which  conduct  us  into  day.  The  single  power  by  which  we  discover 
resemblance  or  relation  in  general,  is  a  sufficient  aid  to  us,  in  the  perplexity 
and  confusion  of  our  first  attempts  at  arrangement.  It  begins,  by  converting 
thousands,  and  more  than  thousands,  into  orie,  and,  reducing,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  numbers  thus  formed,  it  arrives  at  last  at  the  few  distinctive 
characters  of  those  great  comprehensive  tribes,  on  which  it  ceases  to  operate, 
because  there  is  nothing  left  to  oppress  the  memory,  or  the  understanding. 
If  there  had  been  no  such  science  as  chemistr)'',  who  could  have  ventured 
10  suppose,  that  the  innumerable  bodies,  animate  and  inanimate,  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe,  and  all,  which  we  have  been  able  to  explore  in  the  very 
depths  of  the  earth  itself,  are  reducible,  and  even  in  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  science,  have  been  already  reduced,  to  a  few  simple  elements  ?  The 
science  of  mind,  as  it  is  a  science  of  analysis,  I  have  more  than  once  com- 
aared  to  chemistry^  and  pointed  out  to  you,  and  illustrated,  its  various  cir- 
cumstances of  resemblance.  In  this  too,  we  may  hope  the  analogy  will 
lold, — that,  as  the  innumerable  aggregates,  in  the  one  science,  have  been 
•educed  and  simplified,  the,  innumerable  complex  feelings  in  the  other  will 
idmit  of  a  corresponding  reduction  and  simplification. 

The  classes  which  we  form,  in  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  material  uni- 
erse,  depend,  as  you  cannot  but  know,  on  certain  relations  which  we  disco- 
er  in  the  phenomena ;  and  the  relations  according  to  which  objects  may  be 
rranged,  are  of  course  various,  as  they  are  considered  by  different  individu- 
Is  in  different  points  of  view.  Some  of  these  relations  present  themselves 
nmediately,  as  if  to  our  very  glance  ;  others  are  discoverable  only  after 
ttentive  reflection ; — and  though  the  former,  merely  as  presenting  themselves 
lore  readily,  may  seem,  on  that  account,  better  suited  for  the  general  pur- 
ase  of  arrangement,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  classification  which  ap- 
foaches  nearest  to  perfection,  is  far  from  being  always  that  which  is  founded 
1  relations,  that  seem  at  first  sight  the  most  obvious.  The  rudest  wanderer 
the  fields  may  imagine,  that  the  profusion  of  blossoms  around  him, — in 
fC  greater  number  of  which  he  is  able,  himself,  to  discover  many  striking 
jSemblances, — may  be  reduced  into  some  order  of  arrangement.  But  he 
puld  be  little  aware,  that  the  principle  according  to  which  they  are  now 
liversally  classed,  has  relation,  not  to  the  parts  which  appear  to  him  to 
'institute  the  whole  flower,  but  to  some  small  part  of  the  blossom,  which  he 
ues  not  perceive,  at  the  distance  at  which  he  passes  it,  and  which  scarcely 
siracts  his  eye,  when  he  plucks  it  from  the  stem. 

To  our  mental  classifications  the  remark  is  equally  applicable.  In  these 
t:»,  the  most  obvious  distinctions  are  not  always  those  which  answer  best  the 
J  rposes  of  systematic  arrangement.  The  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  only 
tB  mind  itself  existing  in  certain  states ;  and  as  many  of  these  states  are  in 
tiir  nature  agreeable,  and  others  disagreeable,  this  difference,  which  is  to 
tj  sentient  being  himself  the  most  important  of  all  differences,  may  be  sup- 
fsed  to  afford  the  most  obvious  principle  of  classiflcation.  What  is  plea- 
sit,  what  is  pamful,  are  perhaps  the  first  classes,  which  the  infant  has  formed 
I'lg  before  he  is  capable  of  distinguishing  them  by  a  name  ;  and  the  very 
i  becility  of  idiotism  itself,  to  which  nothing  is  true  or  false,  or  right  or 
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wrong — and  to  which  there  is  no  future,  beyond  the  succeeding  moment, — 
is  yet  capable  of  making  this  primary  distinctjon,  and  of  regulating,  according 
to  it,  its  momentary  desires. 

"  The  love  of  pleasure  is  man's  eldest-bom, 

Born  in  his  cradle,  living  to  his  tomb.  W 

Wisdom, — her  younger  sister,  though  more  grave,  V 

Was  meant  to  minister,  not  to  dethrone*  ™ 

Imperial  pleasure,  queen  of  human  hearts."!  ^ 

The  distribution,  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  make,   of  our  mentai 
phenomena,  according  to  this  obvious  principle,  would  be  into  those  which 
are  pleasing,  those  which  are  painful,  and  those  which  are  neither  painful 
nor  pleasing.     But  however  obvious  this  first  distinction  may  seem,  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  arrangement,  the  circumstances,  on  which  the  differences  depend, 
are  so  very  indefinite,  that  the  distinction, — though  it  may  be  useful  to  have 
it  in  view,  in  its  most  striking  and  permanent  cases, — cannot  be  adopted,  ac 
the  basis  of  any  regular  system.     To  take  the  mere  pleasures  and  pains 
sense,  for  example, — to  what  intelligible   division  could  we  reduce  the 
which  are  not  merely  fugitive  in  themselves,  but  vary,  from  pain  to  pleasu 
and  from  pleasure  to  pain,  with  a  change  of  their  external  objects,  so  sli 
often,  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  when  the 
ternal  objects  have  continued  exactly  the  same  ?     How  small,   and   h 
variable  a  boundary  separates  the  warmth  which  is  pleasing  from  the  hei 
which  pains!     A  certain  quantity  of  light  is  grateful  to  the  eye.     Increasi 
it ; — it  becomes,  not  indifferent, — though  that  would  be  a  less  change, — ^bu 
absolutely  painful ;  and,  if  the  eye  be  inflamed,  even  the  small  quantity  o 
light, — which  was  agreeable  before,  and  which  seemed,  therefore,  to  adin 
of  being  very  safely  classed  among  the  sources  of  pleasure, — is  now  cor 
verted  into  a  source  of  agony.     Since  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  fix  th 
limits  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  every  affection  or  state  of  mind,  agreeable 
disagreeable,  or  indifferent,  may,  by  a  very  trifling  change  of  circumstancf 
be  converted  into  an  opposite  state,  it  is  evident,  that  any  division,  founde 
on  this  vague  and  transient  distinction,  must  perplex,  and  mislead  us,  in  oi 
attempts  to  systemize  the  almost  infinite  diversities  of  thought  and  feelin 
rather  than  give  us  any  aid  in  the  arrangement. 

The  great  leading  division  of  the  mental  phenomena  which  has  met  wi 
most  general  adoption  by  philosophers,  is  into  those  which  belong  to  tl 
understanding,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  icill ; — a  division  which  i 
very  ancient,  but  though  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  many  ages,  ve  ! 
illogical ;  since  the  will,  which,  in  this  division,  is  nominally  opposed  to  tl  I 
intellect,  is  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  it  in  reality,  that,  even  by  the  8  j 
serters  of  its  diversity,  it  is  considered  as  exercising,  in  the  intellectual  d 
partment,  an  empire  almost  as  wide,  as  in  the  department  allotted  to  itse 
We  reason,  and  plan,  and  invent,  at  least  as  voluntarily, — as  we  esteem, 
hate,  or  hope,  or  fear.     How  many  emotions  are  there  too,  which  cana 
without  absolute  torture,  be  forced  into  either  division  !     To  take  only  a  fi 
instances  out  of  many, — to  what  class  are  we  to  reduce  grief,  joy,  admii 
tion,  astonishment,  which  perhaps  are  not  phenomena  of  the  mere  und' 
•landing,  and  which, — though  they  may  lead  indirectly  to  desires  or  volitio 
— ^have  nothing,  in  themselves,  that  is  voluntary,  or  that  can  be  considei 

*  Instead  of  "  not  to  dethrone,"  the  original  has  "  and  not  to  tau" 

t  Night  Thoughts,  viii.  595— ."vOg.  >« 
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IS  in  any  peculiar  degree  connected  with  the  will  ?  The  division  of  the 
raental  phenomena  into  those  which  belong  to  the  understanding,  and  those 
«rhich  belong  to  the  will,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  as  faulty,  as  would  be  the 
division  of  animals,  into  those  which  have  legs  and  those  which  have  wings  j 
since  the  same  animals  might  have  both  legs  and  wings,  and  since  whole 
iribes  of  animals  have  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Another  division  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  similar  to  the  former,  and  of 
jqual  antiquity,  since  it  corresponds  with  the  very  ancient  division  of  philo- 
jophy  into  the  contemplative  and  the  active,  is  into  those  which  belong 
;o  the  intellectual  powers,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  active  powers. 
'  Philosophia  et  contemplativa  est  et  activa ;  spectat  simulque  agit."    I  must 
confess,  however,  that  this  division  of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  referable  to 
he  intellectual  and  the  active  powers  of  the  mind, — though  it  has  the  sane- 
ion  of  very  eminent  names,  appears  to  me  to  be  faulty,  exactly  in  the  same 
nanner  as  the  former,  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  considered  almost  as  repre- 
;enting,  under  a  change  of  name.     Its  parts  are  not  opposed  to  each  other, 
md  it  does  not  include  all  the  phenomena  which  it  should  include.     Is  mere 
^rief,  for  example,  or  mere  astonishment,  to  be  referred  to  our  intellectual 
)r  to  our  active  powers  ?     I  do  not  speak  of  the  faculties  which  they  may 
)r  may  not  call  into  action  ;  but  of  the  feelings  themselves,  as  present  phe- 
lomena  or  states  of  the  mind.     And,  in  whatsoever  manner  we  may  define 
he  term  active,  is  the  mind  more  active,  when  it  merely  desires  good  and 
ears  evil,  when  it  looks  with  esteem  on  virtue,  and  with  indignation,  or  disgust, 
nd  contempt  on  vice,  than  when  it  pursues  a  continued  train  of  reasoning,  or 
mcy,  or  historical  investigation  ?  when,  with  Newton,  it  lays  down  the  laws 
f  planetary  motion,  and  calculates,  in  what  exact  point  of  the  heavens,  any 
ne  of  the  orbs,  which  move  within  the  immense  range  of  our  solar  system, 
ill  be  found  to  have  its  place  at  any  particular  moment,  one  thousand  years 
ereafter  ;  when,  with  Shakespeare,  it  wanders  beyond  the  universe  itself, 
illing  races  of  beings  into  existence,  which  nature  never  knew,  but  which 
ature  might  almost  own, — or  when,  with  Tacitus,  it  enrols  slowly,  year  after 
Bar,  that  dreadful  reality  of  crimes  and  sufferings,  which  even  dramatic 
)rror,  in  all  its  license  of  wild  imagination,  can  scarcely  reach — the  long 
ivarying  catalogue  of  tyrants, — and  executioners, — and  victims,  that  return 
anks  to  the  gods  and  die, — and  accusers  rich  with  their  blood,  and  more 
-ightv,  as  more  widely  hated,  amid  the  multitudes  of  prostrate  slaves,  still 
'aki^  whether  there  may  not  yet  have  escaped  some  lingering  virtue,  which 
iraay  be  a  merit  to  destroy,  and  having  scarcely  leisure  to  feel  even  the 
;onies  of  remorse,  in  the  continued  sense  of  the  precariousness  of  their  own 
pomy  existence  ?    When  it  thus  records  the  warning  lessons  of  the  past,  or 
( patiates  in  fields,  which  itself  creates,  of  fairy  beauty  or  sublimity,  or  com- 
l^iiends  whole  moving  worlds  within  its  glance,  and  calculates  and  measures 
iinitude — the  mind  is  surely  active,  or  there  are  no  moments  in  which  it  is 
s      So  little,  indeed,  are  the  intellectual  powers  opposed  to  the  active,  that 
i  is  only  when  some  intellectual  energy  coexists  with  desire,  that  the  mind 
iisaid  to  be  active,  even  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  analytical  inqui- 
rs,  or  to  metaphysical  nomenclature.     The  love  of  power,  or  the  love  of 
g  ry,  when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  intellectual  exertion,  may,  in  the  com- 
nin  acceptation  of  the  word,  be  as  passive  as  tranquillity  itself.     The  pas- 
sn  is  active  only  when,  with  intellectual  action,  it  compares  means  with 
els,  and  different  means  with  each  other,  and  deliberates,  and  resolves,  and 
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executes.  Chain  some  revolutionary  usurper  to  the  floor  of  a  dungeon,  his 
ambition  may  be  active  still,  because  he  may  still  be  intellectually  busy  ia 
planning  means  of  deliverance  and  vengeance ;  and,  on  his  bed  of  straw, 
may  conquer  half  the  world.  But,  if  we  could  fetter  his  reason  and  fancy, 
as  we  can  fetter  his  limbs,  what  activity  would  remain,  though  he  were  stilj 
to  feel  that  mere  desire  of  power  or  glory,  which,  though  usually  followed  by 
intellectual  exertion,  is  *tself,  as  prior  to  these  exertions,  all  that  constitutes 
ambition,  as  a  passion  ?  There  would,  indeed,  still  be  in  his  mind  the  awful 
elements  of  that  force,  which  bursts  upon  the  world  with  conflagration  and 
destruction  ;  but,  though  there  would  be  the  thunder,  it  would  be  the  thunder 
sleeping  in  its  cloud.  To  will,  is  to  act  with  desire ;  and  unless  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mere  muscular  motion,  it  is  only  intellectually  that  we  can  act. 
To  class  the  active  powers,  therefore,  as  distinct  from  the  intellectual,  is  to 
class  them,  as  opposed  to  that,  without  which,  as  active  powers,  they  cann 
even  exist. 

It  may,  certainly,  be  contended,  that,  though  the  mental  phenomena,  us 
ally  ranked  under  this  head,  are  not  immediately  connected  with  action,  the: 
may  yet  deserve  this  generic  distinction,  as  leading  to  action  indirectly, — an 
if  they  led,  in  any  peculiar  sense,  to  action,  however  indirectly,  the  clai 
might  be  allowed.     But,  even  with  tliis  limited  meaning,  it  is  impossible 
,  admit  the  distinction  asserted  for  them.     In  what  sense,  for  example,  can 
be  said,  that  ^ne/* and  joy,  which  surely  are  not  to  be  classed  under  the  imi 
tellectual  powers  of  the  mind,  lead  to  action  even  indirectly,  more  than  any 
other  feelings,  or  states,  in  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  existing  ?    We  may, 
indeed,  act  when  we  are  joyful  or  sorrowful,  as  we  may  act  when  we  per- 
ceive a  present  object,  or  remember  the  past;  but  we  may  also  remain  a 
rest,  and  remain  equally  at  rest,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.    Our  intellec 
tual  energies,  indeed,  even  in  this  sense,  as  indirectly  leading  to  action,  are 
in  most  cases,  far  more  active,  than  sorrow,  even  in  its  very  excess  of  agon; 
and  despair ;  and,  in  those  cases  in  which  sorrow  doe^  truly  lead  to  aclior 
as  when  we  strive  to  remedy  the  past,  the  mere  regret  which  constitutes  tli 
sorrow,  is  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  conduct  which  we  pursue,  as  th 
intellectual  states  of  mind  that  intervened — the  successive  judgments,  b 
which  we  have  compared  projects  with  projects,  and  chosen  at  last  the  plai 
which,  in  relation  to  the  object  in  view,  has  seemed  to  us,  upon  the  wholi 
the  most  expedient. 

If,  then,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  the  arrangement  of  the  mental  phenAuen 
as  belonging  to  two  classes  of  powers,  the  intellectual  and  the  active,  be 
once  incomplete,  and  not  accurate,  even  to  the  extent  lo  which  it  reaches, 
may  be  worth  while  to  try  at  least  some  other  division,  even  though  the 
should  not  be  any  very  great  hope  of  success.     Though  we  should    fail 
our  endeavour  to  obtain  some  more  precise  and  comprehensive  principle 
arrangement,  there  is  also  some  advantage  gained,  by  viewing  objects,  i 
cording  to  new  circumstances  of  agreement  or  analogy.     We  see,  in  I 
case,  what  had  long  passed  before  us  unobserved,  while  we  were  accustom 
only  to  the  order  and  nomenclature  of  a  former  method ;  for,  when  the  m; 
has  been  habituated  to  certain  classifications,  it  is  apt,  in  considering  objei 
to  give  its  attention  only  to  those  properties  which  are  essential  to  the  cla: 
fication,  and  to  overlook,  or  at  least  comparatively  to  neglect,  other  proper  ■ 
equally  important  and  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  the  separate  subs'.nn  i 
that  are  classed,  btit  not  included  in  the  system  as  characters  of  generic  • 
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semblance.  The  individual  object,  indeed,  when  its  place  in  any  system 
has  been  long  fixed  and  familiar  to  us,  is  probably  conceived  by  us  less,  as 
an  individual,  than  as  one  of  a  class  of  individuals,  that  agree  in  certain  re- 
spects, and  the  frequent  consideration  of  it,  as  one  of  a  class,  must  fix  the 
peculiar  relations  of  the  class,  more  strongly  in  the  mind,  and  weaken  pro- 
portionally the  impression  of  every  other  quality  that  is  not  so  included.  A 
neio  classification,  therefore,  which  includes,  in  its  generic  character,  those 
neglected  qualities,  will  of  course  draw  to  them  attention,  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  obtained  ;  and,  the  more  various  the  views  are,  which  we 
take  of  the  objects  of  any  science,  the  juster  consequently,  because  the  more 
equal,  will  be  the  estimate  which  we  form  of  them.  So  truly  is  this  the 
case,  that  I  am  convinced,  that  no  one  has  ever  read  over  the  mere  terms 
of  a  new  division,  in  a  science,  however  familiar  the  science  may  have  been 
to  him,  without  learning  more  than  this  new  division  itself,  without  being 
struck  with  some  property  or  relation,  the  importance  of  which  he  now  per- 
ceives most  clearly,  and  which  he  is  quite  astonished  that  he  should  have 
overlooked  so  long  before. 

I  surely  need  not  warn  you,  after  the  observations  which  I  made  in  my 
Introductory  Lectures,  on  the  Ijaws  and  Objects  of  Physical  Inquiry  in  Ge- 
neral, that  every  classification  has  reference  only  to  our  mode  of  considering 

:  objects  ;  and  that,  amid  all  the  varieties  of  systems  which  our  love  of  novelty, 
and  our  love  of  distinction,  or  our  pure  love  of  truth  and  order  may  intro- 
duce, the  phenomena  themselves,  whether  accurately,  or  inaccurately  classed, 
continue  unaltered.  The  mind  is  formed  susceptible  of  certain  affections. 
These  states  or  affections  we  may  generalize  more  or  less  ;  and,  according 

ito  our  generalization,  may  give  them  more  or  fewer  names.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  extent  of  our  vocabulary,  the  mind  itself, — as  independent  of 
these  transient  designations,  as  He  who  fixed  its  constitution, — still  continues 
to  exhibit  the  s?me  unaltered  susceptibilities,  which  it  originally  received;  as 
the  flowers,  which  the  same  divine  Author  formed,  spring  up,  in  the  same 
manner,  observing  the  same  seasons,  and  spreading  to  the  sun  the  same  foliage 

land  blossoms,  whatever  be  the  system  and  the  corresponding  nomenclature 
according  to  which  botanists  may  have  agreed  to  rank  and  name  their  tribes. 
The  great  Preserver  of  nature  has  not  trusted  us  with  the  dangerous  power 
of  altering  a  single  physical  law  which  He  has  established,  though  He  has 
given  us  unlimited  power  over  the  language  which  is  of  our  own  creation.  It 
jis  still  with  us,  as  it  was  with  our  common  sire  in  thepriginal  birthplace  of  our 
irace.  The  Almighty  presents  to  us  all  the  objects  that  surround  us  wherev-er 
!we  turn  our  view ;  but  He  presents  them  to  us,  only  that  we  may  give  them 
inames.  Their  powers  and  susceptibilities  they  already  possess,  and  we 
cannot  alter  these,  even  as  they  exist  in  a  single  atom. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  absurd,  even  to  suppose,  that  we  should  think  our- 
selves able  to  change,  by  a  few  generic  words,  the  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances which  we  have  classed  ;  and  if  the  question  were  put  to  us,  as  to 
this  effect  of  our  language,  in  any  particular  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  we  should  answer  in  the  negative,  and  express  astonishment  that  such  a 
question  should  have  been  put.  But  the  illusion  is  not  the  less  certain,  be- 
cause we  are  not  aware  of  its  influence  ;  and,  indeed,  it  could  no  longer  be 
an  illusion,  if  we  were  completely  aware  of  it.  It  requires,  however,  only  a 
very  little  reflection  on  what  has  passed  in  our  own  minds,  to  discover,  that, 
when  we  have  given  a  name  to  any  quality,  that  quality  acquires  immediately, 
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in  our  Imagination,  a  comparative  importance,  very  different  from  what  it  had 
before ;  and  though  nature  in  itself  be  truly  unchanged,  it  is  ever  after,  rela- 
tively to  our  conception,  different.  A  difference  of  words  is,  in  this  case, 
more  than  a  mere  verbal  difference.  Though  it  be  not  the  expression  of  a 
difference  of  nature,  it  very  speedily  becomes  so.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
same  warfare,  which  the  rivalries  of  individual  ambition,  or  tlie  opposite  in- 
terests, or  supposed  opposite  interests,  of  nations  have  produced,  in  the  great 
theatre  of  civil  history,  have  been  produced,  in  the  small  but  tumultuous 
field  of  science,  by  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  a  kw  abstract  terms ;  and, 
indeed,  as  has  been  truly  said,  the  sects  of  philosophers  have  combated,  with 
more  persevering  violence,  to  settle  what  they  mean  by  the  constitution  of 
the  world,  than  all  the  conquerors  of  the  world  have  done  to  render  diem- 
selves  its  masters. 

Still  less,  I  trust,  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  warning,  already  so  often 
repeated,  that  you  are  not  to  conceive,  that  any  classification  of  the  states  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  referable  to  certain  powers  or  susceptibilities,  make* 
these  powers  any  thing  different  and  separate  from  the  mind  itself,  as  origi4 
nally  and  essentially  susceptible  of  the  various  modifications  of  which  ihesel 
powers  are  only  a  shorter  name.  And  yet  what  innumerable  controversies 
in  philosophy  have  arisen,  and  are  still  frequently  arising,  from  this  very  mis-* 
take,  strange  and  absurd  as  the  mistake  may  seem.  No  sooner,  for  exam* 
pie,  were  certain  affections  of  the  mind  classed  together,  as  belonging  to  thei 
rvill,  and  certain  others,  as  belonging  to  the  understanding, — that  is  to  say, 
no  sooner  was  the  mind,  existing  in  certain  states,  denominated  the  under- 
standing, and  in  certain  other  states  denominated  the  will, — than  the  under- 
standing and  the  will  ceased  to  be  considered  as  the  same  individual  substance, 
and  became  immediately,  as  it  were,  two  opposite  and  contending  powers,  in 
the  empire  of  mind,  as  distinct,  as  any  two  sovereigns,  with  their  separate 
nations  under  their  control ;  and  it  became  an  object  of  as  fierce  contention 
to  determine,  whether  certain  affections  of  the  mind  belonged  to  the  under- 
standing, or  to  the  ivill,  as,  in  the  management  of  political  affairs,  to  deter- 
mine, whether  a  disputed  province  belonged  to  one  potentate,  or  to  another. 
Every  new  diversity  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  indeed,  converted  each 
faculty  into  a  little  independent  mind, — as  if  the  original  mind  were  like  diat 
wonderful  animal,  of  which  naturalists  tell  us,  that  may  be  cut  into  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  parts,  each  of  which  becomes  a  polypus,  as  perfect  as 
that  from  which  it  was  separated.  The  only  difference  is,  that  those  who 
make  us  acquainted  with  this  wonderful  property  of  the  polypus,  acknow- 
ledge the  divisibility  of  the  parent  animal ;  while  those,  who  assert  the  spi- 
ritual multiplicity,  are  at  the  same  time  assertors  of  tlie  absolute  indivisibility 
of  that  which  they  divide. 

After  these  warnings,  then,  which,  I  trust,  have  been  almost  superfluous, 
let  us  now  endeavour  to  form  some  classification  of  the  mental  phenomena 
without  considering  whether  our  arrangement  be  similar  or  dissimilar  to  thai 
of  others.  In  short,  let  us  forget,  as  much  as  possible,  that  any  prior  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  and  think  of  the  phenomena  only.  It  would,  indeed, 
require  more  than  human  vision,  to  comprehend  all  these  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  in  our  gaze  at  once, — 

"  To  »un-ey, 
Stretch'd  out  beneath  us,  all  the  mazy  tracts 
Of  passion  and  opinion, — like  a  waste 
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Of  sands,  and  flowery  lawns,  and  tangling  woods, 
Where  mortals  roam  bevvilder'd." 

But  there  is  a  mode  of  bringing  all  this  multitude  of  objects  within  the  sphere 
of  our  narrow  sight,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  expanse  of  landscape  over 
which  the  eye  would  be  long  in  wandering, — the  plains,  and  hills,  and  woods, 
and  waterfalls, — may  be  brought,  by  human  art,  within  the  compass  of  a 
mirror,  far  less  than  the  smallest  of  the  innumerable  objects  which  it  repre- 
sents. 

I  The  process  of  gradual  genernlizing,  by  which  this  reduction  is  per- 
formed, 1  have  already  explained  to  you.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it. 

All  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  mind,  I  have  already  frequently  re- 
peated, are  only  the  mind  itself  existing  m  certain  states.  To  these  succes- 
sive states  our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  our  arrangements, 
which  can  comprehend  only  what  we  know,  are  necessarily  limited.  With 
this  simple  word  state,  I  use  the  phrase  affection  of  mind  as  synonymous,  to 
express  the  momentary  feeling,  whatever  it  may  be, — with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  word  affection  seems  to  me  better  suited  for  expressing  that 
momentary  feeling,  when  considered  as  an  effect, — the  feeling  itself  as  a 
state  of  the  mind,  and  the  relation  which  any  particular  state  of  mind  may 
bear  to  the  preceding  circumstances,  whatever  they  may  be  that  have  in- 
duced it.  Our  states  of  mind,  however,  or  our  affections  of  mind,  are  the- 
simplest  terms  which  I  can  use  for  expressing  the  whole  series  of  phenonie-- 
aa  of  the  mind  in  all  their  diversity,  as  existing  phenomena,  without  any 
mixture  of  hypothesis,  as  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  successive 
changes  may  be  supposed  to  arise. 

When  we  consider,  then,  the  various  states  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
vhich  form  this  series,  one  circumstance  of  difference  must  strike  us,  that 
some  of  them  arise  immediately,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  ex- 
ernal  objects, — and  some,  as  immediately,  in  consequence  of  certain  pre- 
ceding affections  of  the  mind  itself.  The  one  set,  therefore,  are  obviously 
he  result  of  the  laws  both  of  matter  and  of  mind, — implying,  in  external 
»bjects,  a  power  of  affecting  the  mind,  as  well  as,  in  the  mind,  a  susceptibi- 
ity  of  being  affected  by  them.  The  other  set  result  from  the  susceptibilities 
tf  the  mind  itself,  which  has  been  formed  by  its  divine  Author  to  exist  in 
ertain  states,  and  to  exist  in  these  in  a  certain  relative  order  of  succesrsion. 
Che  affections  of  the  one  cldss  arise,  because  some  external  object  is  pre- 
ent ; — the  affections  of  the  other  class  arise,  because  some  previous  change 
1  the  states  of  the  mind  has  taken  place. 

To  illustrate  this  distinction  by  example,  let  us  suppose  ourselves,  in  walk- 
jig  across  a  lawn,  to  turn  our  eyes  to  a  particular  point,  and  to  perceive 
'lere  an  oak.  That  is  to  say,  the  presence  of  the  oak,  ,or  rather  of  the 
,2;ht  reflected  from  it,  occasions  a  certain  new  state  of  the  mind,  which  we 
all  a  sensation  of  vision,  an  affection,  which  belongs  to  the  mind  alone,  in- 
eed,  but  of  which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  mind,  of  itself, 
.'ithout  the  presence  of  light,  would  not  have  been  the  subject.  The  pecu- 
lar  sensation,  therefore,  is  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  light  reflected 
om  the  oak ;  and  we  perceive  it,  because  the  mind  is  capable  of  being, 
ffected  by  external  things.  But  this  affection  of  the  mind,  which  has  an 
xternal  object  for  its  immediate  cause,  is  not  the  only  mental  change  which 
.  ikes  place.     Other  changes  succeed  it,  without  any  otlier  external  impree- 
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sion.  We  compare  the  oak  with  some  other  tree  which  we  have  seen  before, 
and  we  are  struck  with  its  superior  magnificence  and  beauty ; — we  imagine 
how  some  scene  more  familiar  to  us  would  appear,  if  it  were  adorned  with 
tliis  tree,  and  how  the  scene  before  us  would  appear,  if  it  were  stripped  of 
it ; — we  think  of  the  number  of  years,  which  must  have  passed,  since 
the  oak  was  an  acorn ; — and  we  moralize,  perhaps,  on  the  changes,  which 
have  taken  place,  in  the  little  history  of  ourselves  and  our  friends,  and,  still 
more,  on  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms, — and  the  birth  and  decay  of  a  whole 
generation  of  mankind, — while  it  has  been  silently  and  regularly  advancing 
to  maturity,  through  the  sunshine  and  the  storm.  Of  all  the  variety  of  states 
of  the  mind,  which  these  processes  of  thought  involve,  the  only  one,  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  an  external  object  as  its  direct  cause,  is  the  primary  per- 
ception of  the  oak ;  the  rest  have  been  the  result  not  immediately  of  any 
thing  external,  but  of  preceding  states  of  the  mind ; — that  particular  mental 
state,  which  constituted  the  perception  of  the  oak,  being  followed  imme- 
diately by  that  different  state,  which  constituted  the  remembrance  of  some 
tree  observed  before,  and  this  by  that  different  state  which  constituted  the 
comparison  of  the  two  ;  and  so  successively,  throdgh  all  the  different  prcij 
cesses  of  thought  enumerated.  The  mind,  indeed,  could  not  without  thi| 
presence  of  the  oak, — that  is  to  say,  without  the  presence  of  the  light  which 
the  oak  reflects, — have  existed  in  that  state  which  constituted  the  perception 
of  the  oak.  But  as  little  could  any  external  object,  without  this  primary 
mental  affection,  have  produced  immediately,  any  of  those  other  states  of  the 
mind,  which  followed  the  perception.  There  is,  tlius,  one  obvious  distinc- 
tion of  the  mental  phenomena  ;  as  in  relation  to  their  causes,  external  oi 
internal;  and  whatever  other  terms  of  subdivision  it  may  be  necessary gtc 
employ,  we  have,  at  least,  one  boundary,  and  know  what  it  is  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  the  external  and  internal  affections  of  the  mind. 

The  first  stage  of  our  generalization,  then,  has  been  the  reduction  of  al 
the  mental  phenomena  to  two  definite  classes,  according  as  the  causes,  oi 
immediate  antecedents,  of  our  feelings  are  themselves  mental  or  material 
Our  next  stage  must  be  the  still  further  reduction  of  tliese,  by  some  nev 
generahzations  of  the  phenomena  of  each  class. 

The  former  of  these  classes, — that  of  our  external  affections  of  the  mind 
— is,  indeed,  so  very  simple,  as  to  require  but  little  subdivision.  The  othe 
class,  however,  that  of  the  internal  affections  or  statesof  the  mind,— compre 
hends  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  mental  phenomena,  and  these  so  various 
that  without  many  subdivisions,  it  would  be  itself  of  little  aid  to  us  in  ou 
arrangement. 

The  first  great  subdivision,  then,  which  I  would  form,  of  the  internal  class 
is  into  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions.  The  latter  of  thes 
classes  comprehends  all,  or  nearly  all  the  mental  states,  which  have  bee 
classed  by  others,  under  the  head  of  active  powers.  I  prefer,  however,  th 
term  emotions,  partly,  because  I  wish  to  avoid  the  phrase  active  powers,— 
which,  I  own,  appears  to  me  awkward  and  ambiguous,  as  opposed  to  othe 
rpowers,  which  are  not  said  to  be  passive  ;  and  partly,  for  reasons  befor 
mentioned,  because  our  intellectual  states  or  energies, — far  from  being  of 
•  posed  to  our  active  powers, — are,  as  we  have  seen,  essential  elements  o 
their  activity, — so  essential,  that,  without  them,  these  never  could  have  ha  I 
•the  name  of  active ;  and  because  I  wish  to  comprehend,  under  the  tern 
various  states  of  the  mind,  which  cannot,  with  propriety,  in  any  case,  t   I 
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termed  active, — such  as  grief,  joy,  astonishment, — and  others  which  have 
been  commonly,  though,  I  think,  inaccurately,  ascribed  to  the  intellectual 
faculties, — such  as  the  feelings  of  beauty  and  sublimity, — feelings,  which  are 
certainly  much  more  analogous  to  our  other  emotions, — to  our  feelings  of 
love  or  awe, — for  example, — than  to  our  mere  remembrances  and  reason- 
ings, or  to  any  other  states  of  mind,  which  can  strictly  be  called  intellectual. 
[  speak  at  present,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  mere  feelings  produced 
by  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  or  sublime  objects, — not  of  the  judg- 
ment, which  we  form  of  objects,  as  more  or  less  fit  to  excite  these  feelings ; 
[he  judgment  being  truly  intellectual,  like  all  our  other  judgments  ;  but  being 
at  the  same  time,  as  distinct  from  the  feelings  which  it  measures,  as  any 
Dther  judgment  from  the  external  or  interna]  objects  which  it  compares. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  emotion,  it  is  difficult  to  state  in  any  form 
3f  words, — for  the  same  reason  which  makes  it  difficult,  or  rather  impossible, 
;o  explain,  what  we  mean  by  the  term  thought,  or  the  terms  sweetness  or 
Ditterness.  What  can  be  more  opposite  than  pleasure  and  pain  !  the  real 
distinction  of  which  is  evidently  familiar,  not  to  man  only,  but  to  every  thing 
.hat  lives ;  and  yet  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  show,  in  what  their  difference 
consists,  or  to  give  a  verbal  definition  of  either,  we  should  find  the  task  to  be 
10  easy  one.  Every  person  understands  w'hat  is  meant  by  an  emotion,  at 
east  as  well,  as  he  understands  what  is  meant  by  any  intellectual  power ;  or, 
f  he  do  not,  it  can  be  explained  to  him,  only  by  stating  the  number  of  feel- 
"ngs  to  which  we  give  the  name,  or  the  circumstances  which  induce  them. 
\11  of  them,  indeed,  agree  in  this  respect,  that  they  imply  peculiar  vividness 
jf  feelings,  with  this  important  circumstance,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Hvid  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense, — that  they  do  not  rise  immediately  from 
he  presence  of  external  objects,  but  subsequently  to  the  primary  feelings, 
vhich  we  term  sensations  or  perceptions.  Perhaps  if  any  definition  of  them 
)e  possible,  they  may  be  defined  to  be  vivid  feelings,  arising  immediately 
rom  the  consideration  of  objects,  perceived,  or  remembered,  or  imagined,  or 
i"om  other  prior  emotions.  In  some  cases, — as  in  that  of  the  emotion  which 
)eauty  excites, — they  may  succeed  so  rapidly  to  the  primary  perception,  as 
.Imost  to  form  a  part  of  it.  Yet  we  find  no  great  difficulty  of  analysis,  in 
eparating  the  pleasing  effect  of  beauty,  from  the  perception  of  the  mere 
brm  and  colour,  and  can  very  readily  imagine  the  same  accurate  perception 
»f  these,  without  thejjeeling  of  beauty,  as  we  can  imagine  the  same  feeling 
•f  beauty  to  accompany  the  perception  of  forms  and  colours  very  different. 

"  Sure  the  rising  sun, 
O'er  the  cerulean  convex  of  tlie  sea, 
With  equal  brightness,  and  with  equal  warmth, 
Might  roll  his  fiery  orb ;  nor  yet  the  soul 
Thus  feel  her  frame  expanded,  and  her  powers 
Exulting  in  the  splendour  she  beliolds, 
,  Like  a  young  conqueror  moving  through  the  pomp 

Of  some  triumphal  day.     When  join'd  at  eve. 
Soft  murmuring  streams,  and  gales  of  gentlest  breath, 
Melodious  Philomela's  wakeful  strain  *■ 

Attemper,  could  not  man's  discerning  ear. 
Through  all  its  tones,  the  sympathy  pursue  ; 

(I  Nor  yet  this  breath  divine  of  nameless  joy 

Steal  through  his  veins,  and  fan  the  awaken'd  heart,  ' 

,    Mild  as  the  breeze,  yet  rapturous  as  the  song  ?"* 
I  Our  emotions,  then,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  they  seem  most  directly 
*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  v.  464 — 478. 
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to  coexist  with  perception,  are  still  easily  distinguishable  from  il  j  and,  in  like 
manner,  when  they  arise  from  the  intellectual  states  of  memory,  imagination, 
comparison,  they  are  equally  distinguishable  from  what  we  remember,  or 
imagine,  or  compare.  They  form  truly  a  separate  order  of  the  internal 
affections  of  the  mind, — as  distinct  from  the  intellectual  phenomena,  as  the 
class,  to  which  they  both  belong,  is  distinguishable  from  the  class  of  external 
affections,  that  arise  immediately  from  the  presence  of  objects  without. 


LECTURE  XVII. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  MIND.— CLASS  L  EXTERNAL  , 
STATES.— INTRODUCTORY. 


In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  way,  foi 
arranging,  in  certain  classes,  that  almost  in6nite  variety  of  phenomena,  which 
the  mind  exhibits, — pointing  out*  to  you  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  such  a  clas- 
sification, in  the  case  of  phenomena  so  indefinite  and  fugitive,  as  those  of  the 
mind,  and  the  nature  of  that  generalizing  principle  of  analogy  or  resemblance, 
on  which  every  classification,  whether  of  the  material  or  mental  phenomena, 
must  alike  proceed.  I  then  took  a  slight  view  of  the  primary,  leading  divi- 
sions of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  which  have  met  with  most  general 
adoption, — the  very  ancient  division  of  them,  as  of  two  great  departmentt, 
belonging  to  the  understanding  and  the  unll, — and  the  similar  division  of 
them,  as  referable  to  two  classes  of  powers,  termed  the  intellectual  and  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  mind.  I  explained  to  you  the  reasons,  which  led  me  tc 
lejcct  both  these  divisions,  as  at  once  incomplete,  from  not  comprehendiii§ 
all  ihe  phenomena,  and  inaccurate,  from  confounding  even  those  phenomena , 
which  they  may  truly  be  considered  as  comprehending. 

After  rejecting  these,  it  became  necessary  to  attempt  some  new  arrange- 
ment, especially  as  we  found  reason  to  believe  that  some  advantage  couk 
scarcely  fail  to  arise  jVom  the  attempt  itself,  even  though  it  should  fail  as  K 
its  great  object ;  and  we,  therefore,  proceeded  to  consider  and  arrange  lh< 
phenomena,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  havn  : 
done,  if  no  arrangement  of  them  had  ever  been  made  before. 

In  thus  considering  them,  the  first  important  distinction  which  occurred  tt 
us,  related  to  their  causes,  or  immediate  antecedents,  as  foreign  to  the  mind 
or  as  belonging  to  the  mind  itself;  a  distinction  too  striking  to  be  neglecte« 
as  a  ground  of  primary  division.  Whatever  that  may  be,  which  feels  an« 
thinks,  it  has  been  formed  to  be  susceptible  of  certain  changes  of  state,  ii 
consequence  of  tlie  mere  presence  of  external  objects,  or  at  least  of  change 
produced  in  our  mere  bodily  organs,  which,  themselves,  may  be  considers 
as  external  to  the  mind;  and  it  is  susceptible  of  certain  other  changes  o 
state,  without  any  cause  external  to  itself,  one  state  of  mind  being  the  imme 
diale  result  of  a  former  state  of  mind,  in  consequence  of  those^aws  of  sue 
cession  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  He,  who  created  the  immortal  s(H 
of  man,  as  a  faint  shadow  of  his  own  eternal  spirit,  has  established  in  tb 
constitution  of  our  mental  frame.     In  conformity  with  this  distinction,  w 
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made  our  first  division  of  the  phenomeria  of  the  mind,  into  its  external  and 
internal  affections ;  the  word  affection  being  used,  by  me,  as  the  simplest 
term  for  expressing  a  mere  change  of  state  induced,  in  relation  to  the  affect- 
ing cause,  or  the  circumstances,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  by  which  the 
change  was  immediately  preceded. 

The  class  of  internal  affections, — by  far  the  more  copious  and  various  of 
the  two, — we  divided  into  two  great  ordej's,  our  intellectual  states  of  mind, 
and  our  emotions,  words  which  are,  perhaps,  better  understood,  before  any 
definitijon  is  attempted  of  them,  than  after  it,  but  which  are  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible without  definition,  and  appear  to  exhaust  completely  the  whole  inter- 
nal affections  of  the  mind.  We  have  sensations  or  perceptions  of  the 
objects  that  affect  our  bodily  organs  ;  these  I  term  the  sensitive  or  external 
affections  of  the  mind  ;  we  remember  objects — we  imagine  them  in  new 
situations — we  compare  their  relations  ;  these  mere  conceptions  or  notions 
of  objects  and  their  qualities,  as  elements  of  our  general  knowledge,  are 
what  I  have  termed  the  intellectual  states  of  the  mind  ;  we  are  moved  with 
certain  lively  feelings,  on  the  consideration  of  what  we  thus  perceive,  or 
remember,  or  imagine,  or  comoare,  with  feelings,  for  example,  of  beauty,  or 
sublimity,  or  astonishment,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  hope,  or  fear ;  these,  and 
various  other  tivid  feelings,  analogous  to  them,  are  our  emotions. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  consciousness,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  included  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  divisions.  To  know  all  our  sen- 
sitive states  or  affections, — all  our  intellectual  states, — and  all  our  emotions, 
is  to  know  all  the  states  or  phenomena  of  the  mind ; 

"  Unde  animus  scire  incipiat,  quibus  inchoet  orsa 
Principiis  seriem  rerum  tenuemque  catenam 
Mnemosyne  ;  Ratio  unde,  rudi  sub  pectore  tardum 
Augeat  imperiiim,  et  primum  mortalibus  aegris 
Ira,  dolor,  mct.us,  et  curce  nascantur  inanes."* 

It  must  not  be  conceived,  however,  that,  in  dividing  the  class  of  internal 
affections  of  the  mind,  into  the  two  distinct  orders  of  intellectual  states,  and 
emotions;  and,  in  speaking  of  our  emotions  as  subsequent  in  their  origin,  I 
wish  to  be  understood,  that  these  never  are  combined,  at  the  same  moment, 
in  that  sense  of  combination,  as  applied  to  the  mind,  which  I  have  already 
explained  too  frequently,  to  need  again  to  define  and  illustrate  it.  On  the 
contrary,  they  very  frequently  concur ;  but,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  do 
concur,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  distinguish  them  by  reflective  analysis.  The 
emotion  of  pity,  for  example,  may  continue  in  the  mind,  while  we  are  intel- 
lectually planning  means  of  relief,  for  the  sufferers  who  occasioned  it ;  but, 
though  the  pity  and  the  reasoning  coexist,  we  have  little  difficulty  in  separat- 
ing them  in  our  reflection.  It  is  the  same  with  all  our  vivid  desires,  which 
not  merely  lead  to  action,  but  accompany  it.  The  sage,  who  in  the  silence 
of  midnight,  continues  still  those  labours  which  the  morning  began,  watching, 
with  sleepless  eye,  the  fate  of  some  experiment,  that  almost  promises  to  place 
within  his  hand  the  invisible  thread,  which  leads  into  the  labyrinths  of  nature, 
or  exploring  those  secrets  of  the  rnind  itself,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  is  after- 
wards to  lay  down  rules  of  more  accurate  philosophizing,  and  to  become  the 
legislator  of  all  who  think,  is  not  cheered,  in  his  toils,  merely  by  occasional 
anticipations  of  the  truths  that  await  his  search.     The  pleasure  of  future 

•     .  .  *  Gray  de  Principiis  Cogitandi,  Lib.  I.  v.  1 — 5, 
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discovery  is,  as  it  were,  a  constant  light,  that  shines  upon  him  and  warms 
him ;  and,  in  the  very  moments  in  which  he  watches,  and  calculates,  and 
arranges,  there  are  other  principles  of  his  nature,  in  as  lively  exercise  as  his 
powers  of  observation  and  reasoning.  The  warrior,  at  the  bead  of  an  army 
which  he  has  often  led  from  victory  to  victory,  and  which  he  is  leading  again 
to  new  fields  of  conflict,  does  not  think  of  glory  only  in  the  intervals  of  me- 
ditation or  action.  The  passion  which  he  obeys,  is  not  a  mere  inspiring 
genius,  that  occasionally  descends  to  rouse  or  invigorate.  It  is  the  $ovl  of 
his  conUnued  existence, — it  marches  with  him,  from  station  to  station, — it 
deliberates  with  him  in  his  tent, — it  conquers  with  him  in  the  field, — it  thinks 
of  new  successes,  in  the  very  moment  of  vanquishing;  and,  even  at  night, 
when  his  body  has  yielded  at  last  to  the  influence  of  that  fatigue,  of  which 
it  was  scarcely  conscious,  while  there  was  room  for  any  new  exertion  by 
which  fatigue  could  be  increased,  and  when  all  the  anxieties  of  military  com- 
mand are  slumbering  with  it,  the  passion  that  animates  him,  more  active  still, 
does  not  quit  him  as  he  rests,  but  is  wakeful  in  his  very  sleep,  bringing  before 
him  dreams,  that  almost  renew  the  tumults  and  the  toils  of  the  day.  Our 
emotions,  then,  may  coexist  with  various  sensations,  remembrances,  reason- 
ings,— in  the  same  manner  as  these  feelings,  sensitive  or  intellectual,  may 
variously  coexist  with  each  other.  But  we  do  not  think  it  less  necessary  to 
class  our  sensations  of  vision  as  different  from  our  sensations  of  smell,  and 
our  comparison,  as  itself  different  from  the  separate  sensations  compared, 
because  we  may,  at  the  same  moment,  both  see  and  smell  a  rose,  and  may 
endeavour  to  appreciate  the  relative  amount  of  pleasure  which  that  beautiful 
flower  thus  doubly  affords.  In  like  manner,  our  intellectual  states  of  mind, 
and  our  emotions,  are  not  the  less  to  be  considered  as  distinct  classes,  because 
any  vivid  passion  may  continue  to  exist  together  with  those  intellectual  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  which  it  originally  prompted,  and  which,  after  prompting, 
it  prolongs. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  in  which  an  emotion  coexists  with  the  results 
of  other  external  or  internal  influences,  it  is  still  easy  to  distinguish  its  subse- 
quence of  the  feelings  that  preceded  it.  Pity,  for  example,  as  in  the  case 
to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  may  coexist  with  a  long  train  of  thoughts, 
that  are  busily  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  relieve  most  effectually  the 
misery  which  is  pitied  ;  but  the  misery  must  have  been  itself  an  object  of  our 
thought,  before  the  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  pity,  could  have  been 
induced.  The  emotion  which  we  feel,  on  the  contemplation  of  beauty,  may 
continue  to  coexist  with  our  mere  perception  of  ihe  forms  and  colours  of 
bodies ;  but  these  forms  and  colours  must  have  been  perceived  by  us,  before 
the  delightful  emotion  could  have  been  originally  felt.  In  short,  our  emo- 
tions, though  like  the  warmth  and  radiance,  which  seem  to  accompany  the 
very  presence  of  the  sun,  rather  than  to  flow  from  it — they  may  seem  in 
many  cases  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  feelings  which  excite  them,  are  yet,  in 
every  instance,  as  truly  secondary  to  these  feelings,  as  the  light  which  beams 
on  us,  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  is  subsequent  to  the  rising  of  the  great 
orb  of  day. 

As  yet,  we  have  advanced  but  a  short  way,  in  our  generalization  of  the 
mental  phenomena  :  Though,  as  far  as  we  have  advanced,  our  division 
seems  sufficiently  distinct  and  comprehensive.  The  mind  is  susceptible  of 
certain  existing  affections,  of  certain  intellectual  modifications  which  arise 
from  these,  and  of  certain  emotions  which  arise  from  both  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
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is  capable  of  existing  in  certain  states,  the  varieties  of  which  correspond 
with  these  particular  designations.  We  see,  we  remember,  or  compare, 
what  we  have  seen, — we  regard  what  we  see,  or  remember,  or  compare,  with 
desire  or  with  aversion  ;  and  of  these,  or  of  states  analogous  to  these,  the 
whole  of  life,  sensitive,  intellectual,  or  moral,  is  composed.  Every  minute, 
therefore,  of  every  hour,  in  all  its  variety  of  occupation,  is  but  a  portion  of 
this  complicated  tissue.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves,  for  example,  looking 
down  from  an  eminence,  on  the  prospect  beneath. — On  one  side  all  is  deso- 
lation,— and  we  see  perhaps,  at  a  little  distance,  some  half-roofless  hovel,  as 
miserable  as  the  waste  immediately  around  it,  which  has  scarcely  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dwelling  for  any  living  thing,  but  seems  radier,  as  if  Nature 
herself  had  originally  placed  it  there,  as  a  part  of  the  general  sterility  and 
ruggedness.  On  the  other  side,  all  is  plenty  and  magnificence  ; — and  we 
see,  amid  lawns  and  wooded  banks,  a  mansion  as  different  in  aspect,  as  if 
the  beings  that  inhabited  it  were  of  a  different  race, — which,  as  a  part  of  the 
scene,  where  it  is  placed,  accords  so  harmoniously  with  the  whole,  that, 
without  it,  the  scene  itself  would  appear  incomplete,  and  almost  incongruous, 
as  if  stripped  of  some  essential  charm.  To  view  these  separate  dwellings,  and 
all  the  objects  around  them — if  no  other  feeling  arose — would  be  to  have  a 
series  of  external  or  sensitive  affections  only.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
us  to  view  them,  without  the  instant  rise  of  those  intellectual  states  of  mind 
which  constitute  comparison,  and  of  those  affections  of  another  order,  which 
constitute  the  emotions  of  admiration  and  desire  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the 
Dther  the  emotions  that  are  opposite  to  admiration  and  «desire,  together  per- 
haps with  some  of  those  bitter  emotions  which  the  sight  of  misery  makes  in 
3very  breast  that  is  not  unworthy  of  so  sacred  an  influence. 

In  this  example,  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions,  have 
for  their  objects  things  really  existing  without ;  but  the  external  affections  of 
i>ur  senses,  though  the  most  permanent,  and  usually  the  most  vivid,  and  there- 
fore the  best  remembered,  of  all  the  sources  of  our  internal  feelings,  are  far 
Tora  being  necessary,  in  every  instance,  to  the  production  of  these.  There 
s  a  constant,  or  almost  constant  succession  of  internal  affections  of  mind,  of 
houghts,  and  emotions,  following  thoughts  and  emotions,  which  even  though 
ve  were  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  a  single  new  sensation, — if  our  animal 
ife  could  in  these  circumstances  be  long  protracted, — would  still  preserve  to 
js  also  that  intellectual  and  moral  existence,  which  is  the  only  life  that  is 
i,vorthy  of  the  name.  The  knowledge  which  we  acquire  from  without,  lives 
in  us  within;  and,  in  such  a  case  as  that  which  I  have  now  imagined,  our 
memory  would  be  to  us  in  some  measure  every  sense,  which  we  had  lost, 
treating  to  us  again  that  very  world  which  had  vanished  before  us.  If  we 
could  compare  and  love  or  hate  only  things  actually  present,  we  should  be 
ar  from  the  maturity  and  perfection  of  an  infant's  mind,  and  should  scarcely 
)G  advanced  to  the  rank  of  idiocy,  which,  limited  as  it  is  in  its  range,  sdll 
comprehends  in  its  little  sphere  of  foresight  and  memory,  some  few  moments 
it  least  of  the  past,  and  even  a  moment  or  two  of  the  future.  It  is  with  the 
uture  and  with  the  past,  that,  intellectually  and  morally,  we  are  chiefly  con- 
'^ersant.  To  these  high  capacities- of  our  being,  the  subjects,  which  can  ex- 
ijrcise  our  powers  and  feelings,  however  distant  in  time  or  place,  are  as  it 
vere  everlastingly  present, — like  that  mysterious  eternal  now,  of  which  theo- 
ogians  speak, — in  which  past,  present,  and  future  are  considered,  as,  in 
svery  moment  of  every  age,  alike  visible  to  the  omniscient  glance  of  the 
Vol.  I.  22 
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Divinity.  We  love  the  virtues,  of  which  we  read,  with  the  same  sort  ot  | 
emotion,  with  which  we  love  the  virtues  that  are  mingling  with  us  in  the  pre- 
sent hour.  The  patriot  of  the  most  remote  age, — of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
but  the  historical  tale,  of  his  voluntary  perils  or  sufferings,  in  some  generous 
cause, — is  like  the  friend  of  our  familiar  intercourse  ;  and  the  sacrifices,  that 
wrought  the  happiness  of  millions  of  beings,  who  are  now  not  merely  un- 
known to  us,  but  of  whom  not  a  single  name  is  remembered  on  the  earth, 
awake  a  sort  of  veneration,  that  is  almost  combined  with  gratitude,  as  if  we 
were  in  the  presence  of  a  personal  deliverer.  It  is  the  same  with  absolute  un- 
reality, nor  merely  with  that  which  no  longer  exists,  but  with  that  which  never 
had  existence.  We  are  struck  with  the  beauty  of  what  we  only  imagine,  in 
the  same  manner,  though  perhaps  not  with  the  same  liveliness  of  feeling,  as 
we  are  struck  with  the  beauty  of  external  things.  Our  emotions  then, 
however  dependent  they  may  have  been  originally,  are  now  no  longer 
dependent  on  these  external  things.  They  may  arise,  from  memory  or  ima- 
gination, as  readily  as  from  perception ;  but  when  they  arise  from  memory 
or  imagination,  they  are  as  truly  distinguishable  from  what  we  remember  and 
imagine,  as  they  are  distinguishable  from  our  perceptions  of  mere  forms  and 
colours  and  other  sensible  qualities,  when  they  arise  from  what  we  perceive. 

To  have  arranged  all  the  varieties  of  feelings  of  which  the  mind  is  suscep- 
tible, in  the  three  great  divisions  to  which  our  arrangement  as  yet  has  ex- 
tended,— though  it  is  unquestionably  to  have  made,  some  advance  in  our, 
generalization, — is  yet  to  have  made  only  a  small  part  of  the  necessary 
progress  ;  since  each  of  these  three  orders  comprehends  almost  innumerable 
phenomena,  which  require  the  aid  of  more  minute  division.  In  the  class  of 
our  external  afRjctions,  indeed,  this  subdivision  is  very  simple  and  easy ; 
since  our  separate  organs  of  sense  furnish,  of  themselves,  a  very  evident 
ground  of  distinction.  But  the  two  orders  of  our  internal  affections  have  q% 
such  obvious  and  tangible  distinction,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  subdiviBi 
sions.  They  admit,  however, — as  I  trust  we  shall  find, — of  distinctions^ 
which,  though  not  equally  obvious,  are  almost  equally  definite,  and  require 
only  a  very  little  reflection,  to  be  understood  as  clearly,  as  the  organic  rela- 
tions, according  to  which  we  distinguish  our  sensations  of  sound,  or  smell,  or 
sight.  It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  proceed,  at  present,  to  ihe  consi- 
deration of  these  subdivisions;  since  the  nature  of  the  more  minute  arrange- 
ment will,  I  conceive,  be  better  understood,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  each 
separate  order  fully,  than  they  could  be  now,  by  the  mere  enumeration  oft- 
few  names,  of  the  propriety  of , which,  as  mere  names,  and,  still  more  of  the 
propriety  of  the  arrangement  which  they  involve,  you  could  not  be  expected, 
to  form  any  accurate  judgment,  without  a  fuller  elucidation. 

All  which  I  must  request  you,  then,  at  present,  to  keep  in  remembrance, 
is  the  primary  division,  which  we  have  made,  of  the  different  states  of  the 
mind  into  two  great  classes,  and  the  secondary  division  which  we  have  made 
of  one  of  these  classes,  into  its  two  very  comprehensive  orders. — You  will 
remember,  then,  that  the  various  affections,  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible* 
are  either  external,  as  they  arise  from  causes  without  the  mind,  or  internalt 
as  they  arise  from  previous  states,  of  the  mind  itself; — that  of  these  intei^ 
nal  affections,  some  are  mere  conceptions  or  notions  of  former  feelings,  or  of 
objects  and  of  the  qualities  cf  relations  of  objects,  as  remembered  or  va^ 
rionsiy  combined  or  compared, — results  of  different  susceptibilities  of  «» 
intellectual  constitution,  to  which  different  names  have  been  given,  conceptioOt 
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memory,  imagination,  abstraction,  reason,  and  other  synonymous  terms ; — 
that  these  internal  affections  or  states  of  the  mind,  which  [  have  denomi- 
nated its  intellectual  states,  are  distinctly  separable,  in  our  reflective  analysis, 
from  certain  vivid  feelings,  that  may  arise  instantly  in  the  mind,  on  the  con- 
sideration of  these  mere  intellectual  results,  or  on  the  perception  of  objects 
without, — feelings  of  admiration,  love,  desire,  and  various  other  analogous,  or 
opposite  states  of  the  mind  ; — but  that  there  is  such  an  order  of  vivid  feel- 
ings, which  arise,  in  many  cases,  on  the  mere  consideration  of  what  we  per- 
ceive or  remember,  or  imagine,  or  compare,  and  that  this  order  is  what  I 
wish  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  emotions. 

According  to  this  division,  therefore,  of  the  mental  phenomena,  into  those 
which  are  of  external  and  those  which  are  of  internal  origin,  and  the  subdi- 
vision which  we  have  made  of  this  latter  class,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider, 
first,  The  external  powers  or  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  j  2dly,  The  intel- 
lectual powers  or  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  ;  and  3dly,  Its  susceptibilities 
of  emotion, — beginning  with  that  class,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose to  be  first,  in  the  actual  order  of  developement, — the  powers  or  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  mind,  in  its  immediate  relation  to  its  own  bodily  organs. 

Certain  states  of  our  bodily  organs  are  directly  followed  by  certain  states 
or  affections  of  our  mind  ; — certain  states  or  affections  of  our  mind  are  di- 
rectly followed  by  certain  states  of  our  bodily  organs.  The  nerve  of  sight, 
for  example,  is  affected  in  a  certain  manner  ;  vision,  which  is  an  affection  or 
state  of  the  mind,  is  its  consequence.  I  will  to  move  my  hand  ;  the  hand 
obeys  my  will,  so  rapidly,  that  the  motion,  though  truly  subsequent,  seems 
almost  to  accompany  my  volition,  rather  than  to  follow  it.  In  conformity 
with  the  definitions  before  given  of  power  and  susceptibility,  the  one  as  im- 
plying a  reference  to  something  consequent,  the  otlier  a  reference  to  some- 
thing antecedent,  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider  the  sensation  which  follows 
the  presence  of  an  external  object  as  indicating  a  mental  susceptibility  of 
being  so  affected  ; — the  production  of  muscular  motion  by  the  will,  as  indi- 
cating a  mental  power.  But  the  terms  are  of  less  consequence,  if  you 
understand  fully  the  distinction  that  is  implied  in  them  ;  and  you  may  be 
allowed  still,  in  compliance  with  the  general  language,  to  speak  of  the  power 
or  faculty  of  sensation  or  perception,  if  you  mean  nothing  more,  as  often  as 
you  use  these  terms,  than  that  the  mind  is  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  and, 
therefore,  must  have  had  a  previous  susceptibility  of  being  thus  affected 
'whenever  certain  changes  have  previously  taken  place  in  that  nervous  sys- 
tem with  which  it  is  connected. 

In  considering  the  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  I  comprehend,  under  its 
external  affections,  all  those  phenomena  or  states  of  the  mind  which  are 
commonly  termed  sensations;  together  with  all  our  internal  organic  feelings  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  that  arise  from  states  of  the  nervous  system,  as  much  as  our 
bther  sensations.  Many  of  these  are  commonly  ranked  under  another  head, 
'.hat  of  appetites, — such  as  hunger,  thirst,  the  desire  of  repose,  or  of  change 
af  muscular  [)Osltlon,  which  arises  from  long  continued  exertion  ;  the  oppres- 
sive anxiety,  which  arises  from  Impeded  respiration,  and  various  other  dis- 
eases, arising  from  bodily  uneasiness.  But  these  appetites  evidently  admit 
of  being  analyzed  into  two  distinct  elements, — a  pain  of  a  peculiar  species, 
land  a  subsequent  desire  of  that  which  is  to  relieve  the  pain, — states  of  mind, 
of  which  one  may  immediately  succeed  the  other;  but  which  are,  unques- 
Uonably,   as  different  in  themselves,  as  if  no  such  succession  took  place, — as 
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different  as  the  pleasure  of  music  is  fro*  the  mere  desire  of  enjoymg  it  again, 
or  as  the  pain  of  excessive  heat,  in  burning,  from  the  subsequent  desire  of 
coolness.  The  pain,  which  is  one  element  of  the  appetite,  is  an  external 
affection  of  the  mind,  to  be  classed  with  our  other  sensations, — ^the  succeed- 
ing desire,  which  is  another  element  of  it,  is  an  internal  affection  of  the 
mind,  to  be  classed  with  our  other  emotions  of  desire.  We  might  have  felt 
the  same  pain  of  hunger,  though  we  had  not  been  aware,  that  it  arose  from 
want  of  food,  and  consequently  could  not  have  felt  any  desire  of  food,  but 
merely  the  general  desire  of  relief  which  attends  every  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion. We  might  have  felt  the  same  uneasiness,  which  we  term  thirst,  though 
we  had  not  been  aware  that  it  would  be  relieved  by  a  draught  of  any  beve- 
rage,— and  the  same  pain  of  impeded  respiration  or  fatigue,  though  nature 
had  not  led  us  instinctively,  in  the  one  case  to  perform  the  muscular  actions 
necessary  for  expiration  and  inspiration ;  in  the  other,  to  change  our  posture, 
and  thus  give  repose  to  the  wearied  limbs.  Whatever  be  the  organic  states, 
which  occasion  these  painful  feelings,  that  are  elementary  in  our  appetites, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  some  organic  affections  precede  them,  as  truly  as 
some  affection  of  an  external  organ  precedes  the  pain  of  a  burn,  or  the  | 
painful  temporary  blindness,  when  we  are  dazzled  with  excessive  light.  And  ' 
though,  in  the  case  of  the  appetite,  we  may  give  the  same  name  to  the  pain, 
and  to  the  desire  of  that  which  is  to  relieve  the  pain ;  or  rather,  may  give 
one  name  to  the  combination  of  the  two  feelings, — which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  where  the  two  feelings  are  so  universally  and  so  immediately  sue 
cessive, — this  error,  or  rather  this  mere  abbreviation  of  language,  is  no  reason 
that  we  should  consider  the  elementary  pain  itself,  as  different,  in  kind,  from 
our  other  pains,  that  have  not  merely  half  a  term  to  express  them,  but  a 
whole  undivided  word  of  their  own.  The  pain,  of  which  the  appetite  desires 
the  relief,  is  a  sensation,  as  much  as  any  other  internal  bodily  pain  which  we 
feel, — a  state  or  affection  of  the  mind,  arising,  immediately  and  solely,  front; 
a  state  or  affection  of  the  body, — which  is  the  only  definition  that  can  be 
given  of  a  sensation. 

The  pain  of  hunger  and  thirst,  then,  and,  in  general,  every  internal  pain 
arising  from  a  state  of  the  bodily  organs, — and  distinct  from  the  subsequent 
desires  which  they  occasion, — are  as  truly  sensations,  as  any  other  sensations^ 
and  the  desires  that  follow  these  particular  sensations,  are  as  truly  desires,  as 
any  olher  desires  of  which  we  have  the  consciousness.  We  may,  indeed,  if 
we  resolve  to  invent  a  new  name  for  those  particular  desires,,  that  terminate  ' 
immediately  in  the  relief  of  bodily  pain,  or  the  production  of  bodily  pleasure, 
give  to  such  desires  the  name  of  appetites ;  but  it  is  surely  a  very  simple 
analysis  only,  that  is  necessary  to  separate,  from  the  desire  of  relief,  the 
feeling  of  the  pain  wliich  we  wish  to  be  relieved  ;  since  it  is  very  evident, 
that  the  pain  must  have  existed  primarily  before  any  such  desire  could  be  felt 

That  the  various  species  o(  uneasiness,  which  are  elementary  parts  of  our 
appetites,  recur,  at  intervals,  in  which  there  is  some  degree  of  regularity, 
does  not  alter  their  nature,  when  they  do  recur,  so  as  to  render  a  peculiar 
arrangement  necessary  for  including  them.  The  mental  states,  which  con- 
stitute the  uneasiness  that  is  felt,  recur  thus  at  intervals,  not  from  any  thing 
peculiar  in  the  mind  itself,  the  phenomena  of  which  alone  we  are  consider- 
ing, because  the  body  is  only  at  intervals  in  the  state,  which  precedes  or 
n^duces  those  peculiar  mental  affections.  If,  instead  of  the  two  or  thret 
periods,  at  which  the  appetite  of  hunger  recurs,  the  nervous  system  were, 
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one  hundred  times  in  the  day,  at  intervals  the  most  irregular,  in  that  state, 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  the  feeling  of  hunger,  the  painful  feeling, — 
and  the  consequent  (Jssire  of  food,  which  has  been  found  to  relieve  it, — 
would  of  course  be  felt  one  hundred  times  in  the  day.  The  regularity, 
therefore,  of  the  recurrence  of  this  state  of  the  nerves,  is  a  phenomenon, 
which  belongs  to  the  consideration  of  the  physiologist  of  the  body,  not  of  the 
physiologist  of  the  mind,  whose  immediate  office  is  finished,  when  he  can 
trace  any  particular  feeling  of  the  mind  to  some  affection  of  our  organic 
frame,  as  its  invariable  antecedent ;  and  who  knowing,  therefore,  that  the 
feeling  of  pain  in  any  of  our  appetites,  is  the  effect  or  result  of  some  organic 
affection,  is  not  surprised  that  it  should  not  recur,  when  that  organic  affection 
has  not  previously  taken  place, — any  more  than  he  is  surprised  that  we  do 
not  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  roses  or  violets,  when  there  are  no  particles  of 
odour  to  be  inhaled  by  us ;  or  do  not  listen  to  songs  and  choral  harmonies, 
when  there  is  no  vibration  to  be  transmitted  to  the  auditor}'  nerve.  It  is  at 
certain  regular  periods,  that  the  full  light  of  day,  and  the  twilight  of  morning 
and  evening,  are  perceived  by  us.  But  we  do  not  think  it  necessary,  on 
this  account,  to  give  any  peculiar  name  to  these  visual  perceptions,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  others  less  regular,  because  we  know,  that  the  reason  of  the 
periodic  recurrence  of  these  perceptions,  is  that  the  various  degrees  of  sun- 
shine, which  produce  them,  exist  only  at  such  intervals.  We  are  hungry, 
when  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  in  a  certain  state  ;  we  perceive  the  sun, 
when  the  organ  of  vision  is  in  a  certain  state.  It  is  as  little  wonderful,  that 
we  should  not  have  the  feeling  of  hunger,  except  when  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  are  in  this  state,  as  that  we  should  not  have  the  perception  of  the 
nneridian  sun,  when  the  sun  itself  is  beneath  our  horizon. 

Since  the  mere  pains  of  appetite,  however,  most  important  as  they  truly 

ire,  for  the  ends  which  they  immediately  answer,  are  yet  of  little  importance 

n  relation  to  our  general  knowledge,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them  at 

ength.     But  I  cannot  quit  the  consideration  of  them,  without  remarking 

hat  admirable  provision  which  the  gracious  Author  of  Nature  has  made  by 

hem,  for  the  preservation  not  of  our  being  merely,  but  of  our  well-being — 

)f  that  healtli  and  vigour,  without  which,  a  frail  and  feverish  existence,  at 

east  in  its  relation  to  this  earthly  scene,  would  be  of  little  value.     The 

laily  waste  of  the  body  requires  daily  supply  to  compensate  it ;  and  if  this 

upply  be  neglected,  or  be  inadequate — or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  inor- 

Jinately  great,  disease  is  the  necessary  consequence.     To  preserve  the  me- 

lium,  therefore,  or  at  least  to  prevent  any  very  great  deviation  from  it.  He, 

vho  planned  our  feelings  and  faculties  as  well  as  our  bodily  frame,  has  made 

;;  painful  for  us  to  omit  what  is  so  important  to  life  ;  and  painful  also  to  pro- 

png  the  supply  in  any  great  proportion,  after  the  demands  of  nature  have 

een  adequately  satisfied.     If  food  had  afforded  gratification  only  as  relieving 

le  pain  of  hunger,  these  natural  boundaries  of  appetite  would  have  required 

jO  aid  from  moral  or  physical  lessons  of  temperance.     But  the  indulgence 

J  nature,  in  conferring  on  us  the  sense  of  taste,  and  making  food  a  luxury 

3  well  as  a  relief,  we  abuse,  as  we  abuse  her  other  kindnesses.     The  plea- 

jres  of  this  most  intemperate  of  senses,  may  lead,  in  some  degree,  beyond 

lie  due  point  of  supply,  the  greater  number  of  mankind  ;  and  may  drive,  to 

>  ncesses  more  injurious,  all  those  herds  of  unthinking  sensualists  who  prefer 

I  le  sickly  enjoyment  of  an  hour,  to  the  health  and  virtue,  and  intellectual  as 

ell  as  physical  comfort,  of  more  frugal  repasts.     Yet  even  to  them,  nature 

t 
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points  out  in  the  feeling  of  satiety,  where  intemperance  begins,  or  where  it 
has  already  begun  ;  and  if  they  persist,  notwithstanding  this  feeling,  ho 
much  more  would  they  be  in  danger  of  over-loading  the  powers  of  life,  i, 
there  had  been  no  such  feeling  of  growing  uneasiness,  to  suppress  the  avidit 
of  insatiable  indulgence. 

"  Though  a  man  knew,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  that  his  life  must  be  supported 
by  eating,  reason  could  not  direct  him  when  to  eat,  or  what ;  how  much,  or 
how  often.  In  all  these  things,  appetite  is  a  much  better  guide  than  reason. 
Were  reason  only  to  direct  us  in  this  matter,  its  calm  voice  would  often  be 
drowned  in  the  hurry  of  business,  or  the  charms  of  amusement.  But  the 
voice  of  appetite  rises  gradually,  and,  at  last,  becomes  loud  enough  to  call 
off  our  attention  from  any  other  employment."* 

If  indeed,  the  necessary  supply  were  long  neglected,  the  morbid  state  of 
the  body  which  would  ensue,  though  no  pain  of  actual  hunger  were  to  be 
felt,  would  convince,  at  last,  the  sufferer  of  his  folly.  But  the  providence 
of  our  Gracious  Creator,  has  not  trusted  the  existence  of  man  to  tlie  danger- 
ous admonition  of  so  rough  a  monitor,  which  might,  perhaps,  bring  his  folly 
before  him  only  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  wise.  The  pain  of  hunger- 
that  short  disease,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  which  it  is  in  our  power  so  speed-' 
ily  to  cure,  prevents  diseases  that  more  truly  deserve  the  name.  Between 
satiety  on  one  side,  and  want  on  the  other,  the  stream  of  health  flows 
tranquilly  along,  which,  but  for  these  boundaries,  would  speedily  waste  and 
disappear ;  as  the  most  magnificent  river,  which,  if  dispersed  over  a  bound- 
less plain,  would  flow  almost  into  nothing,  owes  its  abundance  and  majestic 
beauty  to  the  very  banks  that  seem  to  confine  its  waters  within  too  narrou 
a  channel. 

Besides  those  particular  feelings  of  bodily  uneasiness,  which,  as  attendee 
with  desire,  constitute  our  appetites,  there  are  other  affections  of  the  sami 
class,  which,  though  not  usually  ranked  with  our  external  sensations  or  per 
ceptions,  because  we  find  it  difficult  to  ascribe  them  to  any  local  organ,  ar 
unquestionably  to  be  arranged  under  the  same  head  ;  since  they  are  feeling 
which  arise,  as  immediately  and  directly  from  a  certain  state  of  a  part  o 
the  nervous  system,  as  any  of  the  feelings  which  we  more  commonly  ascrib 
to  external  sense.     Of  this  kind  is  that  muscular  pleasure  of  alacrity  i  I 
action,  which  forms  so  great  a  part  of  the  delight  of  the  young  of  ever  i 
species  of  living  beings,  and  which  is  felf,  though  in  a  less  degree,  at  ever 
period  of  life,  even  the  most  advanced ;  or  which,  when  it  ceases  in  a|f 
only  gives  place  to  another  species  of  muscular  pleasure — that  which  conit 
tutes  the  pleasure  of  ease — the  same  species  of  feeling,  which  doubles,  1 
every  one,  the  delight  of  exercise,  by  sweetening  the  repose  to  which 
leads,  and  thus  making  it  indirectly,  as  well  as  directly,  a  source  of  enjoj 
ment. 

In  treating  of  what  have  been  termed  the  acquired  perceptions  of  risw 
which  are  truly  what  give  to  vision  its  range  of  power,  and  without  wW( 
the  mere  perception  of  colour  would  be  of  little  more  value  than  any  olb« 
of  the  simplest  of  our  sensations,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  o 
to  you  some  most  important  purposes,  to  which  our  muscular  feelings  a 
instrumental ;  and  in  the  nicer  analysis  which  I  am  inclined  to  make  of  tl 
perceptions  commonly  ascribed  to  touch, — if  my  analysis  be  accurate— f 
shall  find  tliem  operating  at  least  as  powerfully.     At  present,  however. 

•  On  the  Active  Powers,  Essay  III.  c.  1 
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speak  of  them  merely  as  sources  of  animal  pleasure  or  pain,  of  pleasure 
during  moderate  exercise  and  repose,  and  of  pain  during  morbid  lassitude, 
or  the  fatigue  of  oppression  and  unremitted  labour. 

The  pleasure  which  attends  good  health,  and  which  is  certainly  more  than 
mere  freedom  from  pain,  is  a  pleasure  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
however,  which,  like  every  other  long  continued  bodily  pleasure,  we  may 
suppose  to  be  diminished  by  habitual  enjoyment ;  and  it  is  therefore,  chiefly, 
on  recovery  from  sickness,  when  the  habit  has  been  long  broken  by  feelings 
of  an  opposite  kind,  that  we  recognise  what  it  must  originally  have  been  ;  if, 
indeed,  it  be  in  our  power  to  separate,  completely,  the  mere  animal  ])leasnre 
from  those  mingling  reflecting  pleasures  which  arise  from  the  consideration 
of  past  pain,  and  the  expectation  of  future  delight.  To  those  among  you, 
who  know  what  it  is  to  have  risen  from  the  long  captivity  of  a  bed.  of  sick- 
ness, I  need  not  say,  that  every  function  is,  in  this  case,  more  than  mere 
vigour ;  it  is  a  happiness,  but  to  breathe  and  to  move  ;  and  not  every  limb 
merely,  but  almost  every  fibre  of  every  limb,  has  its  separate  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment. "What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  breathe  the  fresh  air!"  said  Count 
Struensee,  on  quitting  his  dungeon,  though  he  was  quitting  it  only  to  be  led 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  felt 
much  more  than  the  mere  animal  delight. 

"  He  does  not  scorn  it,  who,  imprisoned  long 
In  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  and  a  prey 
To  sallow  sickness,  which  the  vapours  dank 
And  clammy  of  his  dark  abode  have  bred, 
Escapes  at  last  to  liberty  and  light ; 
His  cheek  recovers  soon  its  healthful  hue ; 
His  eye  relumines  its  extinguish'd  fires ; 
He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs — is  wing'd  with  joy, 
And  riots  in  the  sweets  of  every  breeze."* 

On  these  m«!re  animal  gratifications,  however,  I  need  not  dwell  any  longer. 
There  is  much  more  to  interest  our  curiosity,  in  the  sensations  and  percep- 
tions which  more  frequently  go  under  those  names;  to  the  consideration  of 
'which  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE   XVIII. 

ON   THE   MORE   DEFINITE    EXTERNAL   AFFECTIONS   OF    MIND    IN 

GENERAL. 

In  my  Lecture  yesterday,  after  some  further  elucidation  of  the  triple  di- 
vision which  we  formed  of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  external  or  sensitive 
jafFections  of  the  mind,  intellectual  states  of  the  mind, — emotions, — I  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  first  of  these  divisions,  of  which  the  characteristic 
distinction  is,  tbat  the  phenomena  included  in  it  have  their  causes  or  imme- 
diate antecedents  external  to  the  mind  itself.  In  this  division,  I  compre- 
hended, together  with  the  feelings  which  are  universally  ascribed  to  certain 
organs  of  sense,  many  feelings,  which,  though  unquestionably  originating  in 
•  Cowper's  Task,  book  I 
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stales  of  our  bodily  organs,  as  much  as  our  other  sensations,  are  yet  com- 
monly ranked  as  a  different  order— t-such  as  our  various  appetites,  or  rather 
that  elementary  uneasiness  which  is  only  a  part,  but  still  an  essential  part 
of  our  appetites,  and  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  mere  desire, 
which  is  the  other  element ;  since,  however  rapid  the  succession  of  them 
may  be,  we  are  yet  conscious  of  them  as  successive.  The  particular  unea- 
siness, it  is  evident,  must  have  been  felt  as  a  sensation  before  the  desire  of 
that  which  is  to  relieve  the  uneasiness  could  have  arisen.  To  the  same 
class,  too,  I  referred  the  various  organic  feelings,  which  constitute  the  animal 
pleasure  of  good  health,  when  every  corporeal  function  is  exercised  in  just 
degree  ;  and  in  a  particular  manner,  our  muscular  feelings,  whether  of  mere 
general  lassitude  or  alacrity ;  or  those  fainter  differences  of  feelings  which 
arise  inour  various  motions  and  attitudes,  from  the  different  muscles  that  are 
exercised,  or  from  the  greater  or  less  contraction  of  the  same  muscles. 
These  muscular  feelings,  though  they  may  be  almost  unnoticed  by  us  durinj^ 
the  influence  of  stronger  sensations,  are  yet  sufficiently  powerful,  when  w* 
attend  to  them,  to  render  us,  independently  of  sight  and  touch,  in  a  greaf 
measure  sensible  of  the  position  of  our  body  in  general,  and  of  its  varioui 
parts ;  and  comparatively  indistinct  as  they  are,  they  become, — in  manjl! 
cases,  as  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision,  for  example,  and  equally  too^i 
as  I  conceive,  in  various  other  instances,  in  which  little  attention  has  bee» 
paid  to  them  by  philosophers, — elements  of  some  of  the  nicest  and  most  ao*! 
curate  judgments  which  we  form.  4 

It  is,  however,  to  that  widest  and  most  important  order  of  our  extemll 
affections,  which  comprehends  the  feelings  more  commonly  termed  sensations^ 
and  universally  ascribed  to  particular  organs  of  sense,  that  we  have  now  to 
proceed.  In  these,  we  find  the  rude  elements  of  all  our  knowledge,  tlie 
'materials  on  which  the  mind  is  ever  operating,  and  without  which,  it  seems 
to  us  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  it  could  ever  have  operated  at  all 
or  could,  even  in  its  absolute  inactivity,  have  been  conscious  of  its  own  iner 
existence. 

This  order  of  our  external  feelings  comprehends  all  those  slates  of  mini' 
however  various  the}^  may  be,  which  immediately  succeed  the  changes  ol 
state,  produced,  in  any  of  our  organs  of  sense,  by  the  presence  of  certaii 
external  bodies.  The  mental  affections  are  themselves, — as  I  have  said,— 
commonly  termed  sensatmis ;  but  we  have  no  verb,  in  our  language,  whic! 
exactly  denotes  what  is  expressed  in  the  substantive  noun.  To  feel  is,  in  it 
two  senses,  either  much  more  limited  or  much  more  general,  being  confiner 
in  its  restricted  meaning,  to  the  sensations  of  one  organ,  that  of  touch, — an 
as  a  more  general  word,  being  applicable  to  all  the  varieties  of  our  consciouf 
ness,  as  much  as  to  those  particular,  varieties,  which  are  immediately  succe; 
sive  to  the  affections  of  our  organs*  of  sense.  We  are  said,  in  this  wider  ui 
of  the  term,  to  feel  indignation,  love,  surprise,  as  readily  as  we  are  said  i 
feel  the  warmth  of  a  fire,  or  the  coldness  of  snow. 

In  defining  our  sensations,  to  be  those  mental  affections,  which  arc  immi 
d?ately  successive  to  certain  organic  affections,  produced  by  the  action  ( 
external  things,  it  is  very  evident  that  I  have  made  two  assumptions, — fir 
of  the  existence  of  external  things,  that  affect  our  organs  of  sense  ;  and  s 
condly  of  organs  of  sense,  that  are  affected  by  external  things  ; — unless,  i 
deed,  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  organs  of  sense  be  considered — 
in  philosophic  truth  it  unquestionably  is — only  another  form  of  the  assura 
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tion  01  the  existence  of  external  things,  since,  in  relation  to  the  sentient 
mind,  the  organs  thus  supposed  to  exist,  are,  in  strictness  of  language,  exter- 
nal, as  much  as  the  objects  supposed  to  act  upon  them.  All  of  which  we 
are  truly  conscious,  in  sensation,  is  the  mental  affection,  the  last  link  of  the 
series  in  the  supposed  process  ;  what  we  term  our  perceptions  of  organs  of 
sense,  or  of  other  external  things  that  act  upon  these — our  ideas,  for  exam- 
ple, of  a  brain  or  an  eye,  a  house  or  a  mountain,  being  as  truly  states  of  our 
own  percipient  mind,  and  nothing  but  states  of  our  own  mind,  as  our  feeling 
of  joy  or  sorrow,  hope  or  fear,  love  or  hate, — to  which  we  never  think  of 
giving  an  existence,  nor  a  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  existence,  out  of 
ourselves.  By  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  however,  or  by  the  influ- 
ence of  associations  as  irresistible  as  intuition  itself, — it  is  impossible  for  us 
not  to  feel  this  essential  reality  in  the  causes  of  one  set  of  our  mental  affec- 
tions, in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascribe  it  to  another 
set.  The  brain,  the  eye,  the  house,  the  mountain,  we  believe,  and  cannot 
but  believe,  to  have  external  existence,  independent  of  our  own  ;  the  joy  and 
sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hate,  we  believe,  and  cannot  but  believe,  to 
be  merely  states  of  our  own  mind,  occasioned  by  other  former  states  of  mind, 
and  dependent,  therefore,  for  their  continuance,  on  our  own  continued  ex- 
istence only.  Even  in  our  wildest  dreams, — in  which  we  imagine  all  things 
that  are  possible,  and  almost  all  things  which  are  impossible  ;  we  never  con- 
sider our  joy  or  sorrow,  as  directly  indicative  of  any  thing  separate  from 
Sourselves,  and  independent  of  us, 

"  While  o'er  our  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  apread, 
What  tho*  our  soul  fantastic  measures  trod, 
O'er  fairy  fields  ;  or  mourn'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods  ;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  cliff, — or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  ;" 

It  was  still  only  the  cliff,  the  wood,  the  pool,  which  we  considered  as  exter- 
nal: the  sorroio  vi^ith  which  we  mourned  along  our  gloomy  track,  the  pain 
-vith  which  we  swam  the  turbid  water,  the  horror  which  we  felt  at  the  antic 
shapes,  with  which  we  mingled  in  the  ghostly  dance,  were  felt  to  be  wholly 
in  ourselves,  and  constituted,  while  they  lasted,  the  very  feeling  of  our  own 
pxistence. — ^The  belief  of  an  external  world  is,  however,  to  come  afterwards 
jinder  our  full  examination  : — It  is  sufficient,  for  the  present,  to  know,  that 
in  the  period  after  infancy," to  which  alone  our  memory  extends,  we  are  led, 
irresistibly,  to  believe  in  it ;  and  that  the  belief  of  it,  therefore,  in  whatever 
nanner  it  may  have  originated  in  the  imperfect  perceptions  of  our  infancy,  is 
low,  when  those  perceptions  are  mature,  so  completely  beyond  the  power 
}( argument  to  overcome,  that  it  exists,  as  strongly,  in  those  who  reason 
igainst  it,  as  in  those  who  reason  for  it ; — that  the  reference  to  a  direct  ex- 
brnal  cause,  however,  does  not  accompany  every  feeling  of  our  mind,  but  is 
[onfmed  to  a  certain  number  of  that  long  succession  of  feelings,  which  forms 
he  varied  consciousness  of  our  life, — and  that  the  feelings,  with  respect  to 
i?hich  this  reference  is  made,  are  the  class  of  sensations,  which,  when  com- 
ined  with  this  reference,  have  commonly  been  distinguished  by  the  name 
f  perceptions.     That  we  have  no  perfect  evidence  of  the  external  existence 
bus  ascribed  by  us, — independently  of  our  own  irresistible  belief  of  it,  may 
e  allowed  to  the  sceptic  ;  and  the  reasoning  of  Dr  Reid  on  the  subject,  as 
Vol.  I.  2.S 
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far  as  he  proceeds  beyond  the  assertion  of  this  irresistible  belief,  and  attempts^ 
what  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  confutation  of  the  scepticism  on  this 
point, — by  representing  it  as  proceeding  on  a  mistake,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  our  ideas, — is  itself,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  nugatory  and  fal- 
lacious. But  still,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  philosophers  with  respect  to 
it,  the  belief  itself  is,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  now  exist,  so  truly  a 
part  of  our  constitution,  that  to  contend  against  it  in  argument  would  be  to 
admit  its  validity,  since  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  existence  of  some  one 
whom  we  are  fairly  undertaking  to  instruct  or  to  confute. 

In  what  circumstance  the  intuitive  belief, — if,  as  I  ha\e  said,  the  belief  b(i| 
in  any  case  intuitive, — arises  :  or  rather,  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases^ 
in  which  the  reference  seems  primary  and  immediate,  it  is,  more  probably, 
tlie  effect  of  secondary  associations  transferred  from  sense  to  sense,  will  ap- 
pear better  after  the  minute  analysis  on  which  we  are  to  enter,  of  tlie  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  our  sensations. 

In  referring  to  the  particular  class  of  sensations,  and  consequently  to  aii| 
external  cause,  a  certain  number  only  of  the  affections  of  our  mind,  therii 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  we  proceed  now,  in  the  mature  state  of  our  knowledge, 
with  more  accuracy  than  we  could  have  attained  in  that  early  period  of  life, 
when  our  original  feelings  were  more  recent.     We  have  now  a  clearer  and 
more  definite  belief  of  an  external  world,  and  of  objects  of  sensations  sepa- 
rate from  our  sensations  themselves ;  without  which  general  belief,  previou: 
obtained,  we  should  as  little  have  ascribed  to  an  external  organic  cause  mar^ 
of  our  feelings,  which  we  now  ascribe  to  one — our  sensations  of  sound  am 
fragrance,  for  example, — as  we  now  ascribe  to  such  an  immediate  external 
cause,  our  emotions  of  joy  or  sorrow.     A  still  more  important  acquisition,  k 
our  knowledge  of  our  own  organic  frame,  by  which  we  are  enabled,  in  a  greai 
measure,  to  verify  our  sensations, — to  produce  them,  as  it  were  at  pleasure 
when  their  external  objects  are  before  us,  and  in  this  way  to  correct  tl 
feelings,  which  have  risen  spontaneously,  by  those,  which  we  ourselves  pn 
duce.     Thus,  when  in  reverie,  our  conceptions  become  peculiarly  vivid,  ai 
the  objects  of  our  thought  seem  almost  to  exist  in  our  presence  ;  if  only  # 
stretch  out  our  hand,  or  fix  our  eyes  on  the  forms  that  are  permanently  be 
fore  us,  the  illusion  vanishes.     Our  organ  of  touch  or  of  sight,  is  not  affectei 
m  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  object  that  charms  us  in  our  musing  dream 
were  really  present ;  and  we  class  the  feeling,  therefore,  as  a  conception,— 
not  as  a  sensation, — which,  but  for  the  opportunity  of  this  correction,  w< 
should  unquestionably,  in  many  instances,  have  done.  ^ 

But  though,  in  forming  the  class  of  our  sensations,  we  derive  many  advao 
tages  from  that  full  knowledge  which  the  experience  of  many  years  has  giver 
we  purchase  these  by  disadvantages  which  are  perhaps  as  great,  and  whic 
are  greater,  from  the  very  circumstance,  that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  our  powc 
o  estimate  their  amount.  What  we  consider  as  the  immediate  sensation,  i 
not  the  simple  mental  state,  as  it  originally  followed  that  corporeal  changi 
which  now  precedes  it ;  but,  at  least  in  the  most  striking  of  all  the  tribes  o 
our  sensations,  is  a  very  different  one.  We  have  the  authority  of  reason,  ( 
priori,  as  showing  no  peculiar  connexion  of  the  points  of  the  retina  widi  on 
place  of  bodies  more  than  with  another ;  and  we  have  the  authority  also  c 
observation,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  young  man  who  was  couched  b 
Cheselden,  and  in  other  cases  of  some  peculiar  species  of  blindness,  in  whic 
the  eyes,  by  a  surgical  operation,  have  been  rendered  for  tlie  first  tin 
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CRpf  ole  of  distinct  vision,  that  if  we  had  had  no  organ  of  sense  but  that  of 
sight,  and  no  instinctive  judgment  had  been  superadded  to  mere  vision,  we 
should  not  have  had  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  magnitude  and  distant 
place  of  objects  ; — a  mere  expanse  of  colour  being  all  which  we  should  have 
perceived,  if  even  colour  itself  could,  in  these  circumstances,  have  been  per- 
ceived by  us  as  expanded.  Yet  it  is  sufficient  now,  that  rays  of  light,  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  number,  and  in  precisely  the  same  direction,  as  those 
which  at  one  period  of  our  life,  exhibited  to  us  colour,  and  colour  alone^ 
should  fall  once  more  on  the  same  small  expanse  of  nerve,  to  give  us  in- 
stantly that  boundlessness  of  vision,  which,  almost  as  if  the  fetters  of  our 
mortal  frame  were  shaken  off,  lifts  us  from  our  dungeon,  and  makes  us  truly 
citizens,  not  of  ear^A  only,  but  of  the  universe.  Simple  as  the  principle  may 
now  seem,  which  distinguishes  our  s'^condary  or  acquired  perceptions  of 
vision  from  those  which  were  primary  and  immediate,  it  was  long  before  the 
distinction  was  made  ;  and  till  a  period  which — if  we  consider  it  in  relation 
to  those  long  ages  of  philosophic  inquiry,  or,  rather,  most  unphilosophic  ar- 
gumentation, which  had  gone  before — may  be  considered  almost  as  in  our 
own  time,  longitudinal  distance  was  conceived  to  be  as  completely  an  origi- 
nal object  of  sight  as  the  varieties  of  mere  colour  and  brilliancy.  There 
may,  therefore — though  we  have  not  yet  been  able,  and  may  never  be  able, 
to  discover  it, — be  a  corresponding  difference  in  our  other  sensations,  which 
now  seem  to  us  simple  and  immediate.  In  the  case  of  sound,  indeed,  there 
is  a  very  evident  analogy  to  these  visual  acquired  perceptions  ;  since  a  con- 
stant reference  to  place  mingles  with  our  sensations  of  this  class,  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not  so  distinctly,  as  in  our  perceptions  of  sight.  We  per- 
beive  the  sound,  as  it  were  near  or  at  a  distance,  in  one  direction  rather  thaik 
[n  another ;  as,  in  the  case  of  longitudinal  distance  in  vision,  we  perceiva 
tolour  at  one  distance  rather  than  at  another.  Yet  there  is  as  litfle  reasor?^ 
Vom  the  nature  of  the  organic  changes  themselves,  to  suppose,  that  different 
iffections  of  our  auditory  nerves'  should  originnUy  give  us  different  notions 
bf  distance,  as  that  such  notions  should  originally  be  produced  by  different  af- 
fections of  the  retina  :  and,  as  in  sight  and  hearing,  so  it  is  far  from  improbable, 
;hat,  in  all  our  senses,  there  may,  by  the  reciprocal  influence  of  these  upon 
?ach  other,  or  by  the  repeated  lessons  of  individual  experience  in  each,  be  a 
limilar  modification  of  the  original  simple  feelings,  which,  in  that  fkst  stage 
!>f  existence  that  opened  to  us  the  world  and  its  phenomena,  each  individual 
l»rgan  separately  afforded.  Our  reasoning  with  respect  to  them,  therefore, 
is  original  organs  of  sense,  may,  perhaps,  be  as  false,  as  our  chemical  rea- 
joning  would  be,  were  we  to  attempt  to'  infer  the  properties  of  an  uncom- 
Mned  acid,  or  alkali,  from  our  observation  of  the  very  different  properties  of 
neutral  salt,  into  the  composition  of  which  we  know  that  the  acid  or  the 
Ikali  has  entered. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  in  our  power  to  be  introduced  to  a  society,  lil^e  that  of 
khich  Diderot  speaks,  in  his  Letter  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to  hold 
'ommunication  with  them,  all  our  doubts  on  this  subject  may  be  removed. 
What  a  strange  society,"  says  he,  "  would  five  persons  makcy  each  of  them 
ndowed  with  one  only  of  our  five  'different  senses  ;  and  no  two  of  the  part)r 
'ith  the  same  sense  !  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  differin-g,  as  they  must 
iffer,  in  all  their  views  of  nature,  they  would  treat  each  other  as  madmen, 
nd  that  each  would  look  upon  tiie  others  with  all  due  contempt.  It  is,  in- 
i^  eed,  only  an  image  of  what  is  happening  Q\cr\  moment  in  the  world  •  we 
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have  but  one  sense,  and  we  judge  of  every  thing."* — "  There  is,  howevei,*' 
he  justly  remarks,  "  one  science,  though  but  one  science,  in  which  the  whole 
society  «f  the  different  senses  might  agree, — the  science  which  has  relatior 
to  the  properties  of  number.  They  might  each  arrive,  by  their  separate 
abstractions,  at  the  subliniest  speculations  of  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  thej 
might  fathom  the  depths  of  analysis,  and  propose  and  resolve  problems  of  th( 
most  complicated  equations,  as  if  they  were  all  so  many  Diophantuses.  1 
is  perhaps,"  he  adds,  "  what  the  oyster  is  doing  in  its  shell."f 

From  such  a  society, — if,  indeed,  we  could  hold  any  communication  will 
these  profound  algebraists,  except  in  their  common  science  of  numbers, — w^ 
might  undoubtedly  learn  what  are  the  direct  immediate  affections  of  mind,  t 
which  our  senses  individually  give  rise,  and  consequently,  how  much,  whil 
feeling  has  blended  with   feeling,  they  have  reciprocally  operated  on  eac 
other.     But,  in  our  present  circumstances,  unaided  by  intercourse  with  sue 
living  abstractions,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  remove  wholly  this  uncertainty 
as  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  influence,  which  experience  may  have  had,  i 
modifying  our  primary  sensations.     We  may  wish,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  dij 
tinguish  our  present  feelings,  from  those  which  the  same  objects  on'ginali  i 
excited  :  but,  since  no  memory  can  go  back  to  the  period,  at  which  we  di  i 
•not  perceive  longitudinal  distance,  as  it  were,  immediately  by  the  eye,  i 
Jittle,  we  may  suppose,  can  any  memory  go  back  to  the  period,  when  otbi 
sensations,  less  interesting  than  those  of  vision,  were  first  excited.     Coul 
we  trace  the  series  of  feelings,  in  a  single  mind, — as  variously  modified,  : 
the  progress  from  infancy  to  maturity, — we  should  know  more  of  the  inte 
lectual  and  moral  nature  of  man,  than  is  probably  ever  to  be  revealed  to  fa 
inquiry, — when  in  ages,  as  remote  from  that  in  which  we  live,  and  perhaps : 
much  more  enlightened,  as  our  own  age  may  be  said  to  be  in  relation  to  tl 
period  of  original  darkness  and  barbarism,  he  is  still  to  be  searching  into  \ 
own  nature,  with  the  same  avidity  as  now.     He  must,  indeed,  be  a  very  di 
observer,  who  has  not  felt,  on  looking  at  an  infant,  some  desire  to  know  d 
little  processes  of  thought,  that  are  going  on  in  his  curious  and  active  mint' 
and  who,  on  reflecting  on  the  value,  as  an  attainment  in  science,  which  t) 
sagest  philosopher  would  set  on  the  consciousness  of  those  acquisitions  wW 
infancy  has  already  made,  is  not  struck  with  that  nearness,  in  which,  in  sor 
points,  extreme  knowledge  and  extreme  ignorance  may  almost  be  said 
Ineet.     Wjiat  metaphysician  is  there,  however  subtile  and  profound  in  1 
analytical   inquiries,  and   however  successful  in  the  analyses  which  he  I 
made,  who  would  not  give  all  his  past  discovery,  and  all  his  hopes  of  fut« 
discovery,   for  the   certainty  of  knowing  with  exactness  what  every  inft 
feels  .'*     The  full  instruction,  which  such  a  view  of  our  progressive  feelin; 
from  their  very  oi^igin,  in  the  first  sensations  of  life,  would  afford,  Nature, 
her  wisdom,   however,   has  not  communicated   to  us, — more  than  she  1 
communicated  to  us  the  nature  of  that  state  of  being,  which  awaits  the  » 
fefter  it  has  finished  its  career  of  mortality.     Our  existence  seems,   in  c 
conception  of  it,  never  to  have  had  a  beginning.     As  far  back  as  we  <  ■ 
remember  any  event,  there  is  always  a  period,  that  appears  to  us  still  fard' 
back,  the  events  of  which  we  cannot  distinguish  ;  as,  when  we  look  towil 
the  distant  horizon,  we  see,  less  and  less  distinctly,  in  the  long  line  which  • 
sunshine  of  evening  still   illuminates,  plains,  and  woods,  and  streams,  il 
hills,   more  distant,   half  melting  into  air,  beyond  which  our  eye  can  f  I 
•  (Eiivrrs,  torn.  ii.  p.  12.  t  P.  131. 
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nothing, — though  we  are  still  certain,  that  other  wooHs,  and  streams,  and 
plains  are  there,  and  that  it  is  only  the  imperfection  of  our  sight,  which  seems 
to  bound  them  as  in  another  world.  It  is  to  man,  when  he  thinks  upon  his 
own  beginning,  as  if  he  felt  himself  in  a  world  of  enchantment,  amid  the 
shades  and  flowers  of  which  he  had  been  wandering,  unconscious  of  the  time 
at  which  he  entered  it,  or  of  the  objects  that  are  awaiting  him,  when  he  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  close  of  that  path,  whose  windings  still  lead  him  forward, 
— and  knowing  little  more,  than  that  he  is  himself  happy,  and  that  the  un- 
known Being,  who  has  raised  this  magnificent  scene  around-  him,  must  be 
the  Friend  of  the  mortal,  whom  he  has  deigned  to  admit  into  it. 

"  Well  pleased  he  scans 
The  goodly  prospect, — and,  with  inward  smiles, 
Treads  the  gay  verdure  of  the  painted  plain, — 
Beholds  the  azure  canopy  of  heaven. 
And  living  lamps,  that  over-arch  his  head, 
With  more  than  regal  splendour, — bends  his  ear 
To  the  full  choir  of  water,  air,  and  earth  ; 
Nor  heeds  the  pleasing  error  of  his  thought, 
Nor  doubts  the  painted  green  or  azure  arch. 
Nor  questions  more  the  music's  mingling  sounds, 

Than  space,  or  motion,  or  eternal  time  ;  ^ 

So  sweet  he  feels  their  influence  to  attract 
His  fixed  soul,  to  brighten  the  dull  glooms 
Of  care,  and  make  the  destined  road  of  life 
Delightful  to  his  feet.     So,  fables  tell. 
The  adventurous  hero,  bound  on  hard  exploit, 
Beholds  with  glad  surprise,  by  secret  spell 
Of  some  kind  ^age,  the  patron  of  his  toils, 
A  visionary  paradise  disclosed. 

Amid  the  dubious  wild  ; — With  streams,  and  shades, 
And  airy  songs,  the  enchanted  landscape  smiles. 
Cheers  bis  long  labours,  and  renews  his  frame."* 

The  philosophic  use  of  the  term  sensation  does  not  necessarily  imply, 
what,  in  its  popular  use,  is  considered  almost  as  involved  in  it;  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  warn  you,  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
feelings,  which  are  pleasurable  or  painful,  but  extends  to  every  mental  affec- 
tion, that  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  impression  on  our  organs  of  sense, 
— of  which  mental  states  or  affections,  many,  and,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
|by  far  the  greater  number  are  of  a  kind,  that  cannot  be  termed  either  agree- 
lable  or  disagreeable.  Of  the  objects  of  sight,  for  example,  which  are  of 
such  very  frequent  occurrence,  how  few  are  there,  at  which  we  look  either 
jwith  pleasure  or  with  pain, — if  we  except  that  indirect  pleasure,  which,  in 
jparticular  cases,  they  may  afford,  as  communicating  to  us  information,  that  is 
.valuable  in  itself,  or  as  gratifying  even  our  idlest  curiosity.  To  take  one  of 
the  most  striking  cases  of  this  sort, — though  we  may  derive,  from  the  peru- 
sal of  a  work  that  interests  us,  the  purest  delight,  it  is  a  delight,  resulting  only 
from  the  conceptions,  which  the  author,  in  consequence  of  the  happy  con- 
trivance of  symbolic  characters,  has  been  able  to  transfuse,  as  it  were,  from 
ihis  own  mind  into  ours ;  but,  during  all  the  time  of  the  perusal,  sensations 
.almost  innumerable,  have  been  excited  in  us,  by  the  separate  characters,  with 
which  the  pages  are  covered,  that  have  never  mingled  even  the  faintest 
direct  pleasure,  with  the  general  emotion,  which  they,  and  they  alone,  have 
indirectly  produced. 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  V.  493 — 514.  The  fixed  soul,  r.  505.  Exploits,  v. 
598 :  and  Spells,  v.  509.     Orig. 
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"  I  apprehend,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  that,  besides  the  sensations,  that  are 
either  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  there  is  still  a  greater  number  that  are  in- 
different. To  these  we  give  so  little  attention,  that  they  have  no  name,  and 
are  immediately  forgot,  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  and  it  requires  attention 
to  the  operations  of  our  minds,  to  be  convinced  of  their  existence.  For  this 
end  we  may  observe,  that  to  a  good  ear,  every  human  voice  is  distinguish- 
able from  all  others.  Some  voices  are  pleasant,  some  disagreeable ;  but  the 
far  greater  part  can  neither  be  said  to  be  one  or  the  other.  The  same  thing 
jnay  be  said  of  other  sounds,  and  no  less  of  tastes,  smells,  and  colours ;  and 
if  we  consider  that  our  senses  are  in  continual  exercise  while  we  are  awake, 
that  some  sensation  attends  every  object  they  present  to  us,  and  that  familiar 
objects  seldom  raise  any  emotion,  pleasant  or  painful, — we  shall  see  reason, 
besides  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  to  admit  a  third  class  of  sensations 
that  may  be  called  indifferent.  The  sensations  that  are  indifferent  are  far 
from  being  useless.  They  serve  as  signs  to  distinguish  things  that  differ ; 
and  the  Information  we  have  concerning  things  external  comes  by  their 
means.  Thus,  if  a  man  had  no  ear  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  harmony  i 
or  melody  of  sounds,  he  would  still  find  the  sense  of  hearing  of  great  utility ; 
though  sounds  gave  him  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  of  themselves,  they  would 
give  him  much  useful  information  ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  sensatiooi  i 
we  have  by  all' the  other  senses."* 

It  is  as  signs,  indeed,  far  more  than  as  mere  pleasures  in  themselves, 
that  our  sensations  are  to  us  of  such  inestimable  value.  Even  in  the  case  to 
which  I  before  alluded,  of  the  symbolic  or  arbitrary  characters  of  a  lap-  : 
guage,  when  we  consider  all  the  Important  purposes  to  which  these  are  ^ub-  '. 
servient,  as  raising  us  originally  from  absolute  barbarism,  and  saving  us  from 
relapsing  into  it,  there  might  be  an  appearance  of  paradox,  indeed,  but  there 
would  be  perfect  truih  in  asserting,  that  the  sensations  which  are  themselves 
indifferent,  are  more  precious,  even  in  relation  to  happiness  itself,  than  the 
sensations  which  are  themselves  accompanied  with  lively  delight,  or  rather, 
of  which  it  is  the  very  essence  to  be  delightful.  Happiness,  though  nece** 
sarily  involving  present  pleasure,  is  the  direct  or  indirect,  and  often  the  very  ¥ 
distant  result  of  feelinj;s  of  every  kind,  pleasurable,  painful,  and  indifferent  \ 
It  is  like  the  beautiful  profusion  of  flowers  which  adorn  our  summer  fields. 
In  our  admiration  of  the  foliage,  and  the  blossoms,  and  the  pure  airs  and 
sunshine,  In  which  they  seem  to  live,  we  almost  forget  the  darkness  of  the 
soil  in  which  their  roots  are  spread.  Yet  how  much  should  we  err,  if  we 
were  to  consider  ihcm  as  deriving  their  chief  nutriment  from  the  beams  thai 
shine  around  them,  in  the  warmth  and  light  of  which  we  have  wandered  with 
joy.  That  delightful  radiance. alone  would  have  been  of  little  efficacy,  with- 
out the  showers,  from  which,  in  those  very  wanderings,  we  have  often  soughi 
shelter  at  noon  ;  or  at  least  without  the  dews,  which  were  unheeded  by  us 
as  they  fell  silently  and  almost  insensibly  on  our  evening  walk. 

With  the  common  division  of  our  sensations  into  five  classes, — those  ol 
smell,  taste,  hearing,  sight,  touch,  we  have  been  familiar,  almost  from  oui 
t  childhood  ;  and  though  the  classification  may  be  far  from  perfect,  in  referenci 
to  our  sensations  themselves,  considered  simply  as  affections  of  the  mind,  1 
Is  sufficiently  accurate,  in  reference  to  tlie  mere  organs  of  sense  ;  for,  thougl 
oin-  sensations  of  hent  and  cold,  in  one  very  important  respect,  which  i 
afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us,  have  much  less  resemblance  to  the  othc 
*  On  tlio  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  II.  c.  16. 
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sensations  which  we  acquire  by  our  organs  of  touch,  or  at  least  to  sensations, 
which  we  are  generally  supposed  to  derive  fronra  that  organ,  than  to  sensa- 
tions, which  we  receive  by  the  medium  of  other  organs,  our  sensations  of 
smell  and  sound  for  example — still,  as  they  arise  from  an  affection  of  the 
same  organ,  they  may  be  more  conveniently  referred  to  the  same,  than  to 
any  other  class ;  since,  if  we  quit  that  obvious  line  of  distinction,  which  the 
difference  of  organs  affords,  we  shall  not  find  it  easy  to  define  them  by  other 
lines  as  precise. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  arbitrary  division  or  arrangement  which  we  may 
form  either  of  our  sensations  themselves,  or  of  the  organs  that  are  previously 
:  affected,  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  being  af- 
1  fected  by  the  changes  of  state  in  our  mere  bodily  organs,  must  be  regarded 
1  as,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  of  primary  value  in  our  mental  constitution. 
To  the  individual,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  all  the  things  which 
are  around  him,  however  near  or  afar ;  because  it  is  truly  that,  by  which 
alone  all  tnings  near  or  afar  become  known  to  him.     It  constitutes  by  this 
mutual  relation,  which  it  establishes,  a  power  of  more  than  magic  agency, 
before  which  the  great  gulph,  that  appeared  to  separate  for  ever  the  worlds 
jof  matter  and  of  spirit,  disappears, — which  thus  links  together  substances, 
jthat  seemed,  in  their  nature,  incapable  of  any  common  band  of  union, — and 
!  which,  bringing  the  whole  infinity  of  things  within  the  sphere  of  our  own 
I  mind,  communicates  to  it  some  faint  semblance  of  the  omnipresence  of  its 
Author.     "What  is  that  organ," — says  an  eloquent  French  writer,  speaking 
of  the  eye, — "  what  is  that  astonishing  organ,  in  which  all  objects  acquire, 
I  by  turns,  a  successive  existence, — where  the  spaces,  the  figures,  and  the 
motions,  that  surround  me,  are  as  it  were  created, — where  the  stars,  that 
exist  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  millions  of  leagues,  become  a  part  of  my- 
jSelf, — and  where  in  a  single  half  inch  of  diameter,  is  contained  the  universe  .f"' 
jThis  power  of  external  sense,  which  first  awakes  us  into  life,  continues,  ever 
after,  to  watch  as  it  were  round  the  life  which  it  awoke,  lavishing  on  us  per- 
petual varieties  of  instruction  and  delight;  and  if,  from  the  simple  pleasures, 
and  simple  elementary  knowledge  which  it  immediately  affords,  we  trace  its 
influence,  through  all  the  successive  feelings  to  which  it  indirectly  gives  rise, 
it  may  be  said  to  exist,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  and  moral  transmutation,  in 
the  most  refined  and  ethereal  of  all  our  thoughts  and  emotions.     What  Gray 
says  of  it, — in  the  commencement  of  his  beautiful  fragment  De  Principiis 
Cogitandi,  addressed  to  his  friend  West,   is  not  too  high  a  panegyric, — that 
every  thing  delightful  and  amiable,  friendship  and  fancy,  and  wisdom  itself, 
have  their  primary  source  in  it. 

"  Non  ilia  leves  primordia  motus 
Quanquam  parva,  dabunt.     Lajtum  vel  amabile  quicquid 
Usquain  oritur,  trahit  liinc  ortum  ;  nee  surgit  ad  auras, 
Quit)  ea  conspirent  simul,  eventusque  secundent. 
Hinc  varifB  vital  artes,  ac  mollior  usus, 
Dulce  et  amicitiae  vinclum  :  Sapientia  dia 
Hinc  roseum  accendit  lumen,  vultuque  sereno, 
Humanas  aperit  rnentes,  nova  gaudia  monstrans. 
Ilia  etiam,  qtias  te  (mirum)  noctesque  diesque 
Assidue  fovit  inspirans,  linguamque  sequentem 
Temperat  in  numeros,  atque  horas  mulcet  inertos, 
Aurea  non  alia  si  jactat  origine  Musa."* 

•  Lib.  I.  V.  18—25,  and  28—31. 
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So  much,  indeed,  of  human  knowledge,  and  of  all  that  is  valuable  and 
delightful  in  human  feeling,  involves  these  elementary  sensations,  as  it  were, 
in  the  very  essence  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  themselves,  that  one  of  the 
most  acute  of  modern  French  metaphysicians,  and,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, all  the  philosophers  of  the  French  metaphysical  school,  who  are  his 
followers,  have  considered  the  whole  variety  of  human  consciousness,  as 
mere  sensations  variously  transformed  ;  though,  in  stating  the  nature  of  this 
transformation,  and  the  difference  of  the  sensations  as  tjansformed  from  the 
primary  forms  of  mere  external  feeling,  tiiey  have  not  been  so  explicit,  as 
the  assertors  of  a  system  so  paradoxical  ought  assuredly  to  have  been.  On 
the  fallacies  of  this  very  prevalent  theory  of  mind,  however,  which  is  after- 
wards to  be  examined  by  us  fully,  I  need  not  at  present  make  any  remarks. 

Though  this  excessive  siinplification  of  the  phenomena  of  human  thought 
and  feeling  is,  however,  far  more  than  the  phenomena  truly  allow,  it  is.  not 
the  less  certain,  that  all  the  varieties  of  our  consciousness,  though  not  mere 
transformations  of  external  sense,  are,  when  traced  to  their  source,  the  results 
of  sensation,  in  its  various  original  forms.  In  inquiring  into  the  phenomena 
of  our  senses,  then,  we  begin  our  inquiry,  where  knowledge  itself  begins, 
and  though  the  twilight,  which  hangs  over  this  first  opening  of  intellectual 
life,  is  perhaps  only  a  presage,  or  a  part  of  that  obscurity  which  is  to  attend 
the  whole  track  of  human  investigation,  it  still  is  twilight  only,  not  absolute 
darkness.  We  can  discover  much,  though  we  cannot  discover  all;  and 
where  absolute  discovery  is  not  allowed,  there  is  still  left  to  us  a  probability 
of  conjecture,  of  which,  in  such  limited  circumstances,  even  philosophy  may 
justly  avail  herself,  without  departing  from  her  legitimate  province. 


LECTURE  XIX. 


BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  THE  CORPOREAL  PART  OF  THE  PROCESS,  IN 

SENSATION. 


u 


The  mental  phenomena,  of  the  class  which  is  at  present  under  our  con- 
sideration, being  those,  which  arise  in  consequence  of  certain  previous  affec- 
tions of  our  organs  of  sense,  it  is  necessary,  that  we  should  take  some  notice 
of  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process;  though  it  must  always  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  the  last  part  of  the  process,  the  mental  affection  only,  which  truly 
belongs  to  our  science, — and  that,  if  this  in  all  its  varieties,  had  been  the 
result  of  any  other  species  of  affections  of  organs  constituted  in  any  other 
manner, — as  long  as  there  was  the  regular  correspondence  of  certain  mental 
affections  with  certain  organic  affections, — the  philosophy  of  mind  would 
have  continued  precisely  the  same  as  now.  Our  systems  of  anatomy,  and 
of  the  physiology  of  our  mere  bodily  frame,  would  indeed  have  been  differ- 
ent,^but  not  that  more  intimate  physiology,  which  relates  to  the  functions 
of  the  animating  spirit,  whose  presence  is  life,  and  without  which  our  bodily 
frame,  in  all  its  beautiful  adaptation  of  parts  to  parts,  is  a  macliine,  as  inert 
and  powerless,  as  the  separate  atoms  that  compose  it. 

The  great  essential  organ  of  all  sensation  is  the  6rat»,  with  its  appendages, 
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particularly  the  nerves  that  issue  from  it  to  certain  organs,  which  are  more 
strictly  termed  the  organs  of  sense  ;  as  it  is  there  the  immediate  objects,  or 
external  causes  of  sensation,  the  particles  of  light,  for  example,  in  vision,  or 
of  odour  in  smell,  arrive,  and  come,  as  it  were,  into  contact  with  the  sensorial 
substance.  Each  organ,  as  you  well  know,  has  objects  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate ;  and  since  the  blind  are  still  sensible 
of  sound,  the  deaf  of  colour,  and  both  of  smell,  and  taste,  and  touch,  there 
iTiust  evidently  be  some  difference,  either  in  the  sensorial  substance  itself 
which  is  diffused  over  the  different  organs,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  diffusion 
and  exposure  in  the  different  organs,  from  which  this  striking  diversity  of 
their  relative  sensibilities  proceeds.  The  nervous  matter,  however,  considered 
separately  from  the  coats  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  is  of  the  same  half-fibrous, 
but  soft  and  pulpy  texture,  as  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  and  is  in  per- 
fect continuity  with  that  substance,  forming,  therefore,  with  h,  what  may  be 
considered  as  one  mass,  as  much  as  the  whole  brain  itself  may  be  considered 
IS  one  mass ;  which  has,  indeed,  for  its  chief  seat  the  great  cavity  of  the 
lead  J  the 

"  Superas  hominis  sedes,  arcemque  cerebri ; 
Namque  illic  posuit  solium,  et  sua  templa  sacravit, 
Mens  aninii ; — * 

,  jiut  which  extends,  by  innumerable  ramifications,  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
hrough  the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  The  mind,  in  that  central  brain  in 
vhich  it  is  supposed  to  reside,  communicating  with  all  these  extreme  branches, 
las  been  compared,  by  a  very  obvious,  but  a  very  beautiful  similitude,  to  the 
parent  Ocean,  receiving  from  innumerable  distances  the  waters  of  its  filial 
(reams : 

"  Ac  uti  longinquis  descendunt  montibus  amnes, 
Velivolus  Tainisis,  flaventisque  Indus  arentE, 
Euphratesque,  Tagusque,  et  opinio  flumine  Ganges, 
Undas  qui.sque  suas  voivens, — eursuque  sonoro 
In  mare  prorumpunt ;  hos  magno  acclinis  in  antro 
Excipit  Oceanus,  notarumque  ordine  longo 
Dona  recognoscit  venientum,  ultroque  screnat 
Cceruleam  f^iciem,  et  diffuso  marmore  ridet. 
Hand  aliter  species  properant  se  inferre  novelise 
Certatim  menti."t 

In  the  brain  itself,  the  anatomist  is  able  to  show  us,  with  perfect  clearness, 
lany  complicated  parts,  which  we  must  believe  to  be  adapted  for  answering 
articular  purposes  in  the  economy  of  life  ;  but  when  we  have  gazed  with 
dmiration  on  all  the  wonders  which  his  dissecting  hand  has  revealed  to  us, 
nd  have  listened  to  the  names  with  which  he  most  accurately  distinguishes 
iie  little  cavities  or  protuberances  which  his  knife  has  thus  laid  open  to  our 
pew,  we  are  still  as  ignorant  as  before  of  the  particular  purposes  to  which 
jch  varieties  of  form  are  subservient ;  and  our  only  consolation  is, — for 
lere  is  surely  some  comfort  in  being  only  as  ignorant  as  the  most  learned, — 
lat  we  know  as  much  of  the  distinct  uses  of  the  parts  as  the  anatomist  him- 

If,  who  exhibits  them  to  us,  and  teaches  us  how  to  name  them.  A  struc- 
ire,  in  every  respect  different,  though  assuredly  less  fit  than  the  present 

bich  has  been  chosen  by  infinite  wisdom,  might,  as  far  as  we  know,  have 

*  Gray  de  Princip.  Cogit.  lib.  i.  v.  48 — 50. 
t  Ibid.  lib.  i.  V.  54—63. 
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answered  exactly  the  same  end  ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  tliat  our  igno- 
rance on  the  subject  is  complete.  The  only  physiological  facts  of  import- 
ance, in  reference  to  sensation,  are,  that  if  the  nerves,  which  terminate  in 
particular  organs,  be  greatly  diseased,  the  sensations  which  we  ascribe  to 
those  particular  organs  cease ;  and  cease,  in  like  manner,  if  the  continuity 
of  the  nerves  be  destroyed,  by  cutting  them  in  any  part  of  their  course,  or 
if,  without  loss  of  absolute  continuity,  their  structure,  in  any  part  of  their 
course  be  impaired  by  pressure,  whether  from  tight  ligatures  drawn  round 
them  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  or  from  natural  morbid  causes.  In 
short,  if  the  brain  and  nerves  be  in  a  sound  state,  and  certain  substances  be 
applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system, — as,  for  instance,  sapid  bodies 
to  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  taste,  or  light  to  that  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  forms  what  is  termed  the  retina, — there  is  then  instant 
sensation ;  and  when  the  brain  itself  is  not  in  a  sound  state  to  a  certain 
extent,  or  when  the  nerve  which  is  diffused  on  a  particular  organ  is,  either 
at  this  extremity  of  it,  or  in  any  part  of  its  course,  to  a  certain  degree  impaired, 
then  there  is  no  sensation,  though  the  same  external  causes  be  applied.  This 
verj-  slight  general  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  sensation  takes 
place,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  does  not  take  place,  is  all  the 
knowledge  which  physiology  affords  us  of  the  corporeal  part  of^  the  process ; — 
and  it  is  likely  to  continue  so  for  ever, — at  least  in  all  the  more  important 
respects  of  our  ignorance, — since  any  changes  which  occur  in  the  corpuscu- 
lar motion,  and  consequent  new  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  nerves,  corresponding  with  the  diversities  of  feeling 
during  those  particular  states, — if  such  corpuscular  motions  or  changes  do 
really  take  place, — are  probably  far  too  minute  to  be  observable  by  our 
organs ;  even  though  we  could  lay  open  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain  tO 
complete  observation,  without  destroying,  or  at  all  affecting,  the  usual  phe- 
nomena of  life  : — 

"  In  following  life  through  creatures  we  dissect, 
We  lose  it,  in  the  moment  we  detect." 

Indeed,  we  are  not  able  to  do  even  so  much  as  this ;  for  life  has  already 
vanished,  long  before  we  have  come  upon  the  verge  of  its  secret  precincts. 
It  is  like  a  Magician,  that  operates  at  a  distance  on  every  side,  but  still  keeps 
himself  apart,  within  a  narrow  circle.  If  we  remain  ivithout  the  circle,  we 
may  gaze  with  never-ceasing  admiration,  on  the  wonders  that  play  in  rapid 
succession  before  our  eyes.  But,  if  we  rush  within,  to  force  an  avowal  of 
the  secret  energy  that  produces  them,  the  enchanter  and  the  enchantments 
alike  are  fled. 

The  brain,  then,  and  the  various  nerves  of  sense  in  continuity  with  it,  may, 
when  taken  together,  be  considered  as  forming  one  great  organ,  which  I 
would  term  briefly  the  sensorial  organ,  essential  to  life,  and  to  the  immediate 
production  of  those  mental  phenomena  which  constitute  our  sensations,  and, 
perhaps,  too,  modifying  in  some  measure,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  mind. 

"  Dum  mens  alma  caput  cerebriquo  palatia  celsa 
Occupat,  et  famulos  sublimis  dirigit  artus, 
Et  facili  imperio  nervorum  flectit  habenas, 
Illius  ad  nutum  sensus  extranea  rerum 
Explorant  signa,  et  studio  exemplaria  fido 
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f^.  Ad  dominam  adducunt ;  vel  qui  statione  locantur 

Vicina,  capitiaque  tuentur  limina,  ocelli, 
»  '  Naresque,  auriculaeque,  et  vis  arguta  palati ; 

'  '  Vei  qui  per  totam  currit  sparse  agmine  molem 

Tactus,  ad  extremas  speculator  corporis  aras. 

His  sensim  auxiliis  instructa  fidelibus,  olim 

Mens  humilis  nulioque  jacens  ingloria  cultu 

Carceris  in  tenebris  mox  sese  attollit  in  auras 

Div«s  opum  variarum,  et  sidera  scandit  Olympi." 

Of  the  iidv  re  of  the  connexion  of  this  great  sensorial  organ  with  the 
sentient  miuO,  we  never  shall  be  able  to  understand  more  than  is  involved  in 
he  simple  fact,  that  a  certain  affection  of  the  nervous  system  precedes  im- 
mediately a  certain  affection  of  the  mind.     But,  though  we  are  accustomed 
o  regard  this  species  of  mutual  succession  of  bodily  and  mental  changes,  as 
peculiarly  inexplicable,  from  the  very  different  nature  of  the  substances  which 
ire  reciprocally  affected,  it  is  truly  not  more  so  than  any  other  case  of  suc- 
cession of  events,  where  the  phenomena  occur  in  substances  that  are  not 
lifferent  in  their  properties,  but  analogous,  or  even  absolutely  similar ;  since, 
n  no  one  instance  of  this  kind,  can  we  perceive  more  than  the  uniform  order 
)f  the  succession  itself ;  and  of  changes,  the  successions  of  which  are  all 
bsolutely  inexplicable,  or,  in  other  words,  absolutely  simple,  and  unsuscep- 
ible,  therefore,  of  further  analysis,  none  can  be  justly  said  to  be  more  or  less 
o  than  another.     That  a  peculiar  state  of  the  mere  particles  of  the  brain 
hould  be  followed  by  a  change  of  state  of  the  sentient  mind,  is  truly  won- 
erful ;  but  if  we  consider  it  strictly,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  by  no  means  more 
(Wonderful,  than  that  the  arrival  of  the  moon,  at  a  certain  point  of  the  hea- 
iens,  should  render  the  state  of  a  body  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  different 
i-ony  what  it  otherwise  would  naturally  be,  or  that  the  state  of  every  particle 
f  our  globe,  in  its*'  relative  tendencies  of  gravitation,   should   be  instantly 
hanged,  as  it  unquestionably  would  be,  by  the  destruction  of  the  most  distant 
xtellite  of  the  most  distant  planet  of  our  system,  or  probably  too,  by  the  de- 
ruction  even  of  one  of  those  remotest  stars,  which  are  illuminating  their  own 
/stem  of  planets,  so  far  in  the  depth  of  infinity,  that  their  light, — to  borrow  a 
ell-known  illustration  of  sidereal  distance, — may  never  yet  have  reached  our 
irtb,  since  the  moment  at  which  they  darted  forth  their  first  beams,  in  the  cre- 
pon  of  the  universe.     We  believe,  indeed,  with  as  much  confidence,  that  one 
v'ent  will  uniformly  have  for  its  consequent  another  event,  which  we  have  ob- 
rved  to  follow  it,  as  we  believe  the  simple  fact  that  it  has  preceded  it,  in  the 
uiicular  case  observed.     But  the  knowledge  of  the  present  sequence,  as  a 
ere  fact,  to  be  remembered,  and   the  expectation  of  future  similar  sc- 
iences, as  the  result  of  an  original  law  of  our  belief,   are  precisely  of  the 
me  kind,  whether  the  sequence  of  changes  be  in  mind,  or  in  matter  singly, 
reciprocally  in  both. 

IVhat  the  nature  of  the  change  is,  that  is  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
■rve,  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  state,  or  even  to  guess ;  and  we  are  equally 
iiorant  of  the  manner  in  which  this  affection  of  the  nerve  is  communicated, 
'  is  supposed  to  be  communicated,  to  the  brain.  But  that  some  affection 
gradually  propagated,  from  the  on6  to  the  other,  so  as  to  render  the  change 
the  state  of  the  brain  subsequent,  by  a  certain  interval,  to  the  change  in 
le  state  of  the  nerve,  is  universally  believed.  In  applying  to  this  change 
le  term  impression,  a  term  indeed  which  had  been  in  common  use  before, 
r.  Reid  is  careful  to  point  out  the  reason  for  which  this  term  appears  to 
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him  preferable  to  others ;  and  though  I  confess  that  the  word  seems  to  me 
to  convey  too  much  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  well  known  species  of  action ; 
that  which  consists  in  producing  a  certain  configuration  of  the  object  im- 
pressed, corresponding  with  the  figure  of  the  impressing  object,  the  very- 
notion  that  has  had  so  pernicious  an  effect  in  the  theory  oi  perception  ;  and 
though  I  conceive  the  simple  term  change  or  affection  to  be  all  which  is 
safely  admissible,  as  long  as  the  nature  of  the  particular  change  is  absolutely 
unknown  ;  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  impression  is  a  term  a  little  more 
general  than  the  other  names  of  action,  to  which  Dr.  Reid  alludes,  and 
therefore  preferable  to  them,  in  the  present  case. 

"  There  is  sufficient  reason,"  he  says,  "  to  conclude,  that,  in  perception, 
the  object  produces  some  change  in  the  organ ;  that  the  organ  produces 
some  change  upon  the  nerve  ;  and  that  the  nerve  produces  some  change  in 
the  brain.  And  we  give  the  name  of  an  impression  to  those  changes,  be- 
cause we  have  not  a  name  more  proper  to  express,  in  a  general  manner,  any 
change  produced  in  a  body,  by  an  external  cause,  without  specifying  the 
nature  of  that  change.  Whether  it  be  pressure,  or  attraction,  or  repulsion, 
or  vibration,  or  something  unknown,  for  which  we  have  no  name,  still  it  may 
be  called  an  impression.  But  with  regard  to  the  particular  kind  of  this 
change  or  impression,  philosophers  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any 
thing  at  all."* 

That  the  word  impression  is  not  so  free,  as  Df .  Reid  supposes,  from  thai  ' 
hypothetical  meaning  which  he  wished  to  avoid,  I  have  already  remarked. 
But  the  reason  assigned  by  him  for  his  preference  of  it,  is  unquestionably  a 
just  one  ;  since  a  phrase  which  expresses  the  least  possible  knowledge,  must 
be  allowed  to  be  the  best  suited  to  human  ignorance, — that  ignorance,  which, 
not  in  the  philosophy  of  intellect  onl;^,  but  in  whatever  track  of  science  w« 
may  proceed,  and  whatever  truths  we  may  proudly  discover  in  our  way,  still 
meets  us  at  the  end  of  every  path,  as  if  to  mock  at  once  our  weakness  and 
our  pride, — and  which  seems  to  us  to  be  every  where,  because  it  is  wherever 
we  are  ourselves.  The  splendour  of  nature,  as  it  exists  in  itself,  is,  if  I  may 
speak  figuratively,  like  sunshine  on  a  boundless  plain,  on  the  flowers  and 
herbage  of  which,  though  there  be  innumerable  varieties  of  colour,  there  is 
brilliancy  in  all.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  as  soon  as  we  have  approached 
near  enough  to  distinguish  the  diversity  of  tints,  their  brilliancy  is  so  obscured 
by  our  very  approach  to  them,  that  their  nice  diversities  are  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable ;  as  if  man  could  not  move  along  without  throwing  his  own  shi' 
dow  on  every  thing  before  him. 

When  1  say,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  change,  which  is  pro- 
pagated along  the  nerve  to  the  brain,  I  speak  in  reference  to  an  opinion  that  if 
universal.    But,  though  it  may  be  improbable,  it  is  certainly  far  from  impossible 
that  there  is  really  no  such  progressive  communication  as  this  which  is  supposed 
The  brain  and  nerves,  though,  from  the  difference  of  names,  you  might  be  led 
perhaps,  to  consider  them  as  distinct,  I  have  already  said,  are  not  separate  or 
gans,  but  are  in  continuity  with  each  other,  at  least  as  much  as  various  parts  o 
the  brain  itself,  which  are  comprehended  under  that  single  term,  can  be  said  t 
be  continuous.     When  taken  together,  they  form  what  is  truly  one  com]" 
cated  sensorial  organ, — the  organ  of  all  our  sensations,  according  to  the  Hl'"^ 
ferent  states  in  which  the  organ  exists,  or  the  different  parts  of  it  which  ar 
chiefly  affected.     In  hearing,  for  example,  a  certain  state  of  that  part  of  th 
*  On  the  InteUectual  Powers,  Essay  II.  chap.  ii. 
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sensorial  organ,  which  constitutes  the  auditory  nerves, — in  vision,  a  certain 
state  of  that  part  of  it,  which  constitutes  the  optic  nerVes,  is  necessary  to 
sensation, — and,  in  both  cases,  according  to  the  universal  supposition  on  the 
subject,  all  or  part  of  the  brain  likewise  must  exist  in  a  certain  state,  of  which 
we  know  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  followed  in  the  one  case  by  the  sensa- 
tion of  sound,  in  the  other  case  by  that  of  sight.     The  connexion  of  the  mind 
with  the  bodily  frame, — which  must  be  equally  inexplicable  on  every  suppo- 
sition that  can  be  formed, — is  not  supposed,  by  any  philosopher,  to  depend 
on  the  state  of  a  single  physical  point  of  the  brain  alone  ;  and,  if  it  extend 
to  more  than  one  such  point,  there  is  nothing, — in  the  nature  of  the  connex- 
ion itself,  independently  of  experience, — which  necessarily  limits  it  to  one 
portion  of  the  complex  sensorial  organ,  more  than  to  another, — to  the  parti- 
cles of  the  central  mass  of  the  brain,  for  example,  more  than  to  those  of  the 
nerve  itself.     It  is  experience,  then,  to  which  we  are  referred  ;  and  expe- 
rience, though  it  shows  that  certain  nerves  are  not  essential  to  life,  since  life 
continues  equally,  after  they  may  have  been  impaired,  or  even  destroyed,  is 
far  from  showing  that  an  affection  of  them  is  not  essential  to  sensation,  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  particular  sensation  ;  nor  does  it  afford  even  the  slightest 
3vidence,  to  justify  the  belief,  that  the  only  use  of  the  nerve  is  to  communi- 
cate a  certain  affection  to  the  brain,  which  affection  of  the  mere  central  part 
jf  the  sensorial  organ,  would,  of  itself,  immediately  induce  sensation,  though 
lie  nerves  were  annihilated  in  the  preceding  instant.     The  sensation  may  be 
he  immediate  effect,  not  of  the  state  of  the  brain  only,  but  of  the  state  of 
,he  brain,  and  of  any  particular  nerve,  considered  as  existing  together  at  the 
■noment ;  in  the  same  manner,  as,  by  those  who  ascribe  the  immediate  ori- 
gin of  sensation  to  the  mere  brain,  exclusive  of  its  nervous  appendages,  it  is 
supposed  to  depend  on  the  state,  not  of  one  physical  point  of  the  central 
)rain,  but  on  the  state  of  many  such  co-existing  points.     We  know  not  to 
vhat  extent,  in  the  great  sensorial  organ,  this  change  is  necessary  ;  but  we 
jelieve,  that,  to  some  extent,  it  is  necessary  ;  and  the  question  is,  whether,  in 
he  whole  portion  so  affected,  the  affection  be  produced  by  a  succession  of 
phanges,  propagated  from  part  to  part  ?     This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  more 
•robable  supposition  : — but,  whatever  may  be  the  comparative  probability  or 
Tiprobability,  it  certainly  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  observation  or  ex- 
fcriment ;  nor  can  there  be  said  to  be,  a  priori,  any  absurdity  in  the  oppo- 
jite  supposition,  that  the  sensorial  affection,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be 
ecessary,  is  not  progressive,  but  immediate, — that,  as  long  as  the  sensorial 
rgan,  (under  which  term  I  comprehend,  as  I  have  already  frequently  re- 
eated,  not  the  brain  merely,  but  also  its  nervous  appendages,  that  exist  in 
pparent  continuity  with  the  brain,)  is  unimpaired,  by  accident  or  disease, 
le  presence  of  the  immediate  object  of  sense,  at  the  external  organ,  which 
n  every  supposition,  must  be  followed  by  some  sensorial  change  of  state,  is 
istantly  followed  by  that  general  change  of  state  of  the  internal  organ,  what- 
ver  it  may  be,  which  is  necessary  to  sensation,  in  the  particular  case ;  in  the 
ime  manner,  as  the  presence  of  a  celestial  body,  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
eavens,  is  immediately  followed  by  a  change  of  state,  in  the  whole  gravitat- 
ig  particles  of  our  globe  ;  the  change  in  any  long  line  of  these  gravitating 
articles  being  not  communicated  from  each  to  each,  but  depending  only 
n  the  presence  of  the  distant  sun  or  planet ;  and  beginning  in  the  most 
Mnote  particles  of  the  line,  at  the  very  same  instant,  as  in  that  which  is 
.earest,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.     An  instant  change,  in  the  long  line  of 
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sensorial  particles, — if  the  affection  of  a  long  line  of  these  particles  be  ne- 
cessary,— on  the  presence  of  a  particular  object,  is  not  more  improbable  in 
itself,  than  this  instant  and  universal  influence  of  gravitation,  that  varies  with 
all  the  varying  positions  of  a  distant  object.  '1 

But  is  it,  indeed,  certain,  that,  in  sensation,  there  is  an  affection  of  the 
central  brain,  whether  immediate  or  progressive  ?    Is  it  not  possible,  at  least, 
or  more  than  possible,  that  the  state  of  the  mind,  when  we  perceive  colours 
and  sounds,  may  be  the  immediate  consequent  of  the  altered  state  of  that 
part  of  the  sensorial  organ,  which  forms  the  expansion  of  the  nerve  in  the 
eye  or  ear?     The  sensations  must  be  supposed,  in  every  theory,  to  be  the 
consequents  of  states  induced  in  some  sensorial  particles,  and  there  is  nothing 
but  the  mere  names  of  brain  and  nerve,  invented  by  ourselves,  and  the  no- 
tions which  we  have  chosen,  without  evidence,  to  attach  to  these  mere  names, 
which  would  mark  the  sensorial  particles  in  the  nervous  expanse  itself,  as  less 
fitted  to  be  the  immediate  antecedents  of  sight  and  hearing,  than  the  similai 
sensorial  particles  in  any  portion  of  the  central  mass  of  the  brain.     There  h 
no  reason,  in  short,  a  priori,  for  supposing  that  a  state  of  the  sensorial  parti- 
cles of  the  nerves  cannot  be  the  cause  of  sensation,  and  that  the  sensatior 
must  be  the  effect  of  a  state  equally  unknown,  of  apparently  similar  parti- 
cles, in  that  other  part  of  the  general  sensorial  organ,  which  we  have  dene 
minated  the  brain.     Sensation,  indeed,  is  prevented  by  decay,  or  genera 
disease  of  the  brain,  or  by  separation  of  the  nerve,  or  pressure  on  it,  in  anj 
part  of  its  course.     But  it  is  far  from  improbable,  that  these  causes,  whicl 
must  evidently  be  injurious  to  the  organ,  may  act,  merely  by  preventing  tba 
sound  state  of  the  nerve  which  is  necessary  for  sensation,  and  which,  in  ai 
organ  so  very  delicate,  may  be  affected   by  the  slightest  influences, — by  in 
jfluences  far  slighter  than  may  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  such  ai 
injury  of  such  a  part.     The  nerves  and  brain,  together,  form  one  great  or 
gan ;  and  a  sound  state  of  the  whole  organ,  even  from  the  analogy  of  othe 
grosser  organs,  may  well  be  supposed   to  be  necessary  for  the  healthy  stat 
and  perfect  function  of  each  separate  part. 

If,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  brain  and  nerves  were  such,  as  marks 
them  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  communication  of  motion  of  any  sor 
there  might  be  some  presumption,  from  this  very  circumstance,  in  favour  o 
the  opinion,  that  sensation  takes  place  only  after  a  progressive  series  of  affec 
tions  of  some  sort,  propagated  along  the  nerve  to  the  interior  brain.     But 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  nature,  both  of  the  substance  of  the  nerve 
themselves,  and  of  the  soft  and  lax  substance,  in  which  they  are  loosel 
embedded,  renders  them  very  ill  adapted  for  the  communication  of  nic. 
varieties  of  motion,   and  gives  some  addidonal  likelihood,  therefore,  to  th 
supposition,  that  affections  of  the  sensorial  organ,  so  distinct  as  our  sensatior 
are  from  each  other,  and  so  exactly  corresponding  with  the  slightest  chang( 
of  external  objects,  do  not  depend  on  the  progressive  communication  of  fail 
and  imperceptible  motion,  in  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  the  uninte 
rupted  progress  even  of  that  more  powerful  motion,  which  can  be  raes 
sured   by  the  eye.     In  a  case  so  doubtful  as  this,  however,  in  which  tl 
intervening  changes  supposed  by  philosophers, — if  such  a  «prQgressive  seri- 
of  motions  do  really  take  place, — are  confessed  to  be  beyond  our  obsenr 
lion,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  has  a  just  sense  of  the  limits  wbi« 
nature  has  opposed   to  our  search,  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  or  ev 
perhaps  with  that  faint  species  of  belief  which  we  give  to  mere  probabilit 
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My  conjectures  on  the  subject,  therefore,  I  state  simply  as  conjectures,  and 
nothing  more. 

If,  indeed,  what  is  but  a  mere  conjecture  could  be  shown  to  be  well  found- 
ed, it  would  add  another  case  to  the  innumerable  instances,  in  which  philo- 
sophers have  laboured  for  ages,  to  explain  what  did  not  exist, — contentmg 
themselves,  after  their  long  toil,  with  the  skill  and  industry  which  they  have 
exhibited,  in  removing  difficulties  which  they  had  before,  with  great  skill  and 
industry,  placed  in  their  own  way.  "  I  am  not  so  much  convinced  of  our 
radical  ignorance,"  says  an  ingenious  writer,  "  by  the  things  that  are,  of 
which  the  nature  is  hid  from  us,  as  by  thq  things  that  are  not,  of  which  not- 
withstanding we  contrive  to  give  a  very  tolerable  account  j  for  this  shows 
that  we  are  not  merely  without  the  principles  which  lead  to  truth,  but  that 
there  are  other  principles  in  our  nature,  which  can  accommodate  themselves 
very  well  and  form  a  close  connexion,  with  what  is  positively  false." 

But  whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  removing  this  supposed  link  of  the 
corporeal  part  of  the  process  of  sensation,  there  is  another  prior  link,  which 
it  appears  to  me  of  great  importance  to  separate  from  the  chain.  I  allude 
to  the  distinction,  which  is  commonly  made,  of  the  objects  of  sense,  as  acting 
themselves  on  our  organs,  or  as  acting  through  what  is  termed  a  medium. 

"  A  second  law  of  our  nature,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  regarding  perception  is, 
jthat  we  perceive  no  object  unless  some  impression  is  made  upon  the  organ 
!of  sense,  either  by  the  immediate  application  of  the  object,  or  by  some  me- 
Idium  which  passes  between  the  object  and  the  organ.  In  two  of  our  senses, 
jto  wit,  touch  and  taste,  there  must  be  an  immediate  application  of  the  object 
to  the  organ.  In  the  other  three,  the  object  is  perceived  at  a  distance,  but 
still  by  means  of  a  medium,  by  which  some  impression  is  made  upon  the 
jOrgan.  The  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn  into  the  nostrils  with  the  breath,  are 
the  medium  of  smell ;  the  undulations  of  the  air,  are  the  medium  of  hear- 
ting ;  and  the  rays  of  light  passing  from  visible  objects  to  the  eye,  are  the 
medium  of  sight.  We  see  no  object,  unless  rays  of  light  come  from  it  to 
the  eye.  We  hear  not  the  sound  of  any  body,  unless  the  vibrations  of  some 
elastic  medium,  occasioned  by  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  sounding  body, 
reach  our  ear.  We  perceive  no  smell,  unless  the  effluvia  of  the  smelling 
body  enter  into  the  nostrils.  We  perceive  no  taste,  unless  the  sapid  body 
DC  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  some  part  of  the  orgap  of  taste.  Nor  do  we 
perceive  any  tangible  quality  of  a  body,  unless  it  touch  the  hands,  or  some 
)ar^  of  the  body."* 

It  is  evident,  that  in  these  cases  of  a  supposed  medium,  which  Dr.  Reid 
:onsiders  as  forming  so  important  a  distinction  of  our  sensations,  the  real 
)bject  o(  sense  is  not  the  distant  object,  but  that  which  acts  immediately  upon 
he  organs, — the  light  itself,  not  the  S7in  which  beams  it  on  us, — the  odorous 
)articles  which  the  wind  has  wafted  to  us  from  the  rose,  not  the  rose  itself 
ipon  its  stem, — the  vibrations  of  the  air  within  our  ear,  not  the  cannon  that 
p  fired  at  the  distance  of  miles.  The  light,  the  odour,  the  vibrating  air,  by 
k'hich  alone  our  senses  are  affected,  act  on  our  nerves  of  sight,  of  smell,  and 
bearing,  with  an  influence  as  direct,  and  as  little  limited  in  the  kind  of  action. 
Is  that  with  which  the  fruit  which,  we  eat  or  handle,  acts  on  our  nerves  of 
aste  or  touch.  This  influence  of  the  objects  immediately  external  is  all  in 
yhich  our  organs  of  sense,  and  consequently  the  mind  as  the  principle  of 
'  here  sensation,  is  concerned.  The  reference  to  the  distant  sun,  or  rose,  or 
I  *  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  II.  chap.  ii. 
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cannon,  which  alone  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  medium  in  any  of  these  cases,  is 
the  effect  of  another  principle  of  our  intellectual  nature, — the  principle  of 
association,  or  suggestion, — ^that  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us,  with-" 
out  which,  indeed,  our  mere  transient  sensations  would  be  comparatively  of? 
little  value  ;  but  which,  as  a  quality  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  that  by  which  the  mind  becomes  instantly  sentient,  in 
consequence  of  a  certain  change  produced  in  the  state  of  its  sensorial  organ. 

Since,  however,  precisely  the  same  series  of  changes  must  take  place  in 
nature,  whether  we  class  the  sun,  the  flower,  the  cannon,  as  the  objects  of 
sense,  or  merely  the  light,  the  odorous  particles,  and  the  vibrating  air,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  that  the  distinction  now  made  is  only  a  verbal  one,  of  no 
real  importance.  But  it  will  not  appear  such  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  different  theories  of  perception  which  we  were  afterwards  to  review ; 
many  of  wiiich  that  have  had  the  greatest  sway,  and  a  sway  the  most  fatal 
to  the  progress  of  intellectual  philosophy,  appear  to  me  to'  have  arisen  en- 
tirely, or  at  least  chiefly,  from  this  very  misconception  as  to  the  real  exteraal 
object  of  sense.  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to  allude  to  the  effect,  which  the 
mere  distance  of  the  supposed  object  must  have  had,  in  giving  room  to  afij 
the  follies  of  imagination  to  fill  up  the  interval.       ,  1 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remark  by  the  way,  that  though  I  do  I 
not  conceive  the  bodies  which  act  through  a  medium,  as  it  is  said  to  be  the 
real  objects  of  the  particular  sense  ; — the  immense  orb  of  the  sun,  for  ex- 
ample, in  all  its  magnitude,  to  be  the  object  of  that  small  organ  by  which  we 
are  sensible  of  light ;  or  the  cannon,  which  exists  we  know  not  where,  to  be 
the  object  of  that  organ  by  which  we  are  sensible  of  sound  ; — I  am  still  fai 
from  objecting  to  the  popular  and  very  convenient  phraseology,  by  which  wc 
speak  of  seeing  the  sun,  and  hearing  the  cannon — a  phraseology  that  ex- 
presses briefly  a  reference  which  could  not  otherwise  be  expressed  but  by ; 
very  awkward  circumlocution,  and  to  make  any  innovation  in  which  wodc 
be  as  absurd  as  to  reject  the  popular  phrases  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setllB^ 
merel}'  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  our  astronomical  belief.  Tbi 
most  rigid  philosophy  can  require  no  more,  than  that,  when  we  talk  of  th 
sun's  actual  setting,  we  should  mean  by  it  only  a  certain  position  relative  t« 
that  great  luminary,  at  which  the  earth  arrives  in  its  diurnal  revolution, — am 
that,  when  we  talk  of  seeing  it  descend,  we  should  mean  nothing  more  ihii 
that  we  see  light  of  a  certain  brilliancy,  from  which  we  infer  the  existenCv 
and  relative  position  of  the  orb  that  has  projected  it.  ^ 

I  have  been  led  into  these  observations,  on  the  various  parts  of  the  corpo 
real  process  which  precedes  sensation,  by  the  desire  of  removing,  as  mor- 
as possible,  any  obscurity  in  which  your  notions  on  the  subject  might  be  ir 
volved, — as  I  know  well  the  influence  which  even  a  slight  confusion  in  oi 
notion  of  any  part  of  a  complicated  process  has,  in  spreading,  as  it  were,  i' 
own  darkness  ar>d  perplexity  over  parts  of  the  process,  which  otherwise  w 
should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  comprehending.  You  might  think  thi 
you  knew  less  distinctly  the  mental  sensation  itself,  because  you  knew  on! 
obsctirely  the  series  of  bodily  changes  that  precede  sensation  ;  btit  still 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  the  last  link  of  the  corporeal  chain,- 
the  ultimate  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ,  in  whatever  manner  and  to  wha 
ever  extent  -t  may  be  aflfected, — immediately  antecedent  to  the  affection  ( 
the  mind,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  that  with  which  nature  has  united  ti 
corresponding  change  in  our  mental  frame.     This  mysterious  influence  « 
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our  bodily  on  our  mental  part  has  been  poetically  compared  to  that  which 
the  sun  was  supposed  to  exercise  on  a  lyre,  that  formed  part  of  a  celebrated 
Egyptian  statue  of  Memnon,  which  was  said  to  become  musical  when  struck 
mth  its  beams ;  and  though  the  poet  has  extended  the  similitude,  bej'ond 
our  mere  elementary  sensations,  to  the  complex  perception  of  beauty,  it  is 
still  a  very  happy  illustration — as  far  as  a  mere  poetic  image  can  be  an  illus- 
tration— of  the  power  which  matter  exercises  over  the  harmonies  of  mind  : — 

"  For  as  old  Memnon's  image,  long  renown'd 
^'  By  fabling  Nilua,  to  the  quivering  touch 

*  Of  Titan's  ray,  with  eacli  repulsive  string 

Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 

Unbidden  strains, — even  so  did  Nature's  hand, 

To  certain  species  of  external  things 

Attune  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind. 

So  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  powers. 

Or  of  sweet  sound,  or  fair  proportion'd  form. 

The  grace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light, 

Thrills  through  Imagination's  tender  frame, 

From  nerve  to  nerve.     All  naked  and  alive. 

They  catch  the  spreading  rays  ;  till  now  the  soul 
'  At  length  discloses  every  tuneful  spring. 

To  that  harmonious  movement  from  without 

Responsive.     Then  the  charm,  by  Fate  prepar'd, 

Diffuses  its  enchantment.*     Fancy  dreams 

Of  sacred  fountains,  and  Elysian  groves, 

And  vales  of  bliss !  the  Intellectual  Power 

Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear. 

And  smiles ;  the  Passions,  gently  soothed  away, 

Sinks  to  divine  repose ;  and  Love  and  Joy 

Alone  are  waking. "t 

When  we  consider  the  variety  of  our  feelings  thus  wonderfully  produced, 
—the  pleasures,  and,  still  more,  the  inexhaustible  knowledge,  which  arise,  by 
his  mysterious  harmony,  from  the  imperceptible  affection  of  a  few  particles 
tf  nervous  matter,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be  impressed  with  more  than 
jdmiration  of  that  Power,  which  even  our  ignorance,  that  is  scarcely  capable 
|f  seeing  any  thing,  is  yet,  by  the  greatest  of  all  the  bounties  of  heaven,  able 
b  perceive  and  admire.  In  the  creation  of  this  internal  world  of  thought, 
ne  Divine  Author  of  our  being  has  known  how  to  combine  infinity  itself  with 
hat  which  may  almost  be  considered  as  the  most  finite  of  things ;  and  has 
epeated,  as  it  were,  in  every  mind,  by  the  almost  creative  sensibilities  with 
;hich  He  has  endowed  it,  that  simple  but  majestic  act  of  omnipotence,  by 
^hich,  originally.  He  called  from  the  rude*  elements  of  chaos,  or  rather  from 
othing,  all  the  splendid  glories  of  the  universe. 

•  "  Then  the  charm,"  «fec.  to  "  enchantment,"  from  the  second  form  of  the  Poem.  The 
)rre8ponding  clause,  in  the  first  form,  from  which  all  the  rest  of  the  quotation  is  taken,  is 
lis, 

"  Then  the  inexpressive  strain 
Diffuses  its  enchantment." 

t  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v.  109 — 131. 

Vol.  I.  ,  26    ' 
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PARTICULAR  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  SENSATIONS.— NAMELESS  TRIBES, 
OF  SENSATIONS— SENSATIONS  OF  SMELL— OF  TASTE— OF  HJ^ARING. 


A  CONSIDERABLE  poFtion  of  iTiy  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employeii 
in  illustrating  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process  of  perception,  which,  though, 
less  immediately  connected  with  our  Science  than  the  mental  part  of  the 
process,  is  still,  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  tliis  mental  part,  not  to  be 
altogether  neglected  by  the  intellectual  inquirer.  The  importance  of  clear 
notions  of  the  mere  organic  changes  is,  indeed,  most  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  very  false  theories  of  perception  which  have  prevailed,  and  in  some 
measure  still  prevail ;  and  which  evidently,  in  part  at  least,  owe  their  origin 
to  those  confused  notions,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  Lecture,  of  the  ob- 
jects of  perception,  as  supposed  to  operate  at  a  distance  through  a  medium, 
and  of  complicated  series  of  changes  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  nerves 
and  brain. 

In  considering  the  Phenomena  of  our  Mind,  as  they  exist  when  we  are 
capable  of  making  them  subjects  of  reflection,  I  mentioned  to  you,  in  a  for- 
mer Lecture,  that  although  we  have  to  encounter  many  additional  difficulties 
in  consequence  of  early  associations,  that  modify  for  ever  after  our  origina 
elementary  feelings,  with  an  influence  that  is  inappreciable  by  us,  because  i 
is  truly  unperceived,  there  are  yet  some  advantages,  which  though  they  d( 
not  fully  compensate  this  evil,  at  least  enable  us  to  make  some  deductioi 
from  its  amount.  The  benefit  to  which  I  allude,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  clas 
of  phenomena  which  we  are  now  considering, — a  class,  indeed,  which  other 
wise  we  should  not  have  regarded  as  half  so  comprehensive  as  it  truly  is 
since  but  for  our  previous  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  permanent  and  inde 
pendent  system  of  external  things  acquired  from  other  sources,  we  shouli 
have  classed  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  feelings,  which  we  now  refe 
to  sense,  among  those  which  arise  spontaneously  in  the  mind,  without  an 
cause  external  to  the  mind  itself. 

Though  the  sensations  which  arise  from  affections  of  the  same  organ — e 
those  of  warmth  and  extension  for  example,  or  at  least  the  feeling  of  wariiil 
and  a  tactual  feeling,  that  is  commonly  supposed  to  involve  extension,  froi 
affections  of  the  same  nerves  of  touch, — are  not,  in  every  case,  more  anak 
gous  to  each  other,  than  the  sensations  which  arise  from  affections  of  di 
ferent  organs, — and  though,  if  we  were  to  consider  the  sensations  alom 
therefore,  without  reference  to  their  organs,  we  might  not  form  precisely  tl: 
same  classification  as  at  present, — the  division,  according  to  the  organs  a 
fected,  in  most  cases  corresponds,  so  exactly,  with  that  which  we  shou 
make,  in  considering  the  mere  sensations  as  affections  of  the  mind,  ar 
affords  in  itself  a  principle  of  classification,  so  obvious  and  definite,  that  V 
cannot  hesitate  irr^preferring  it  to  any  other  which  we  might  attempt  to  forr 
In  the  arrangements  of  every  science,  it  is  of  essential  consequence  that  tl 
lines  of  difference,  which  distinguish  one  class  from  another,  should  be  wi 
marked  ;  and  this  advantage  is  peculiarly  important  in  the  science  of  min 
the  objects  of  which  do  not,  as  in  the  other  great  department  of  nature,  o» 
Last  Inquiry,  but  are,  in  every  case,  so  very  shadowy  and  fugitive,  as  to  ) 
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from  us  m  the  very  glance,  that  endeavours  to  catch  their  almost  unpercepti- 
ble  ouiline. 

In  examining,  then,  according  to  their  organs,  our  classes  of  sensation  ;  and 
considering  what  feelings  the  organic  affections  excite  at  -present,  and  what 
wre  may  suppose  them  to  have  excited  originally, — I  shall  begin  with  those 
ivhlch  are  most  simple,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  smell,  taste,  hearing, — not 
50  much  from  any  hope  that  the  information  which  these  afford  wi^  throw  any 
^reat  hght  on  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  sight  and  touch,  as  because 
he  consideration  of  them  is  easier,  and  may  prepare  you  gradually  for  this 
lifficult  analysis  which  awaits  us  afterwards  in  the  examination  of  those  more 
)erplexing  phenomena. 

1    I  begin,  then,  with  the  consideration  of  that  very  simple  order  of  our  sen- 
tations  which  we  ascribe  to  our  organ  of 

SMELL. 

The  organ , of  smell,  as  you  well  know,  is  principally  in  the  nostrils, — and 
lartly  also  in  some  continuous  cavities  on  which  a  portion  of  the  olfactory 

icrves  is  diffuse  d. 

i 

Naribus  interea  cons«dit  odora  hominum  vis 
Docta  leves  captare  auras,  Panchaia  quales 
Vere  novo  exhalat,  Florosve  quod  oscula  fragrant 
Roscida,  cum  Zepliyri  furtiin  sub  vesperis  hora 
Respondet  votis,  mollemque  aspirat  aniorem* 

When  the  particles  of  odour  affect  our  nerves  of  smell,  a  certain  state  of 
find  is  produced,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  odoriferous  body.     The- 
tere  existence  of  this  state  is  all  the  information  which  we  could  originally 
ave  received  from  it,  if  it  had  been  excited  previously  to  our  sensations  eif 
[different  class.     But,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  seems  immediately  to> 
pmmunicate  to  us  much  more  important  information.     We  are  not  merely 
snsible  of  the  particular  feeling,  but  we  refer  it,  in  the  instant, — almost  in 
e  same  manner,  as  if  the  reference  itself  were  involved  in  the  sensation, — 
a  rose,  hemlock,  honeysuckle,  or  any  other  substance  agreeable  or  tJisa- 
•eeable  ;  the  immediate  presence,  or  vicinity  of  which  we  have  formerly 
.  lund  to  be  attended  with  this  particular  sensation.     The  power  of  making 
;  |e  reference,  however,  is  unquestionably  derived   from  a  source  different 
.  pm  ihat  from  which  the  mere  sensation  is  immediately  derived.     We  must 
teviously  have  seen,  or  handled,  the  rose,  the  hemlock,  the  honeysuckle ; 
j  if,  without  making  this  particular  reference,  we  merely  consider  our  sen- 
.jtion  of  smell  as  caused  by  some  unknown  object  external  to  our  mimd,  we 
just  at  least  have  previously  seen  or  handled  some  other  bodies  which  ex- 
ted,  at  the  same  time,  sensations  analogous  to  the  present.     If  we  had  beed 
•jdovved  with  the  sense  of  smell,  and  with  no  other  sense  whatever,  the  sen- 
.tions  of  this  class  would  have  been  simple  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain, 
Mich  we  should  as  little  have  ascribed  to  an  external  cause  as  any  of  our 
ipntaneous  feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow,  that  are  equally  lasting  or  equalljr 
Vnsient.     Even  at  present,  after  the  connexion  of  our  sensations  of  a  fra- 
^nce  with  the  bodies  which  we  term  fragrant,  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
ted  in  our  mind,  by  innumerable  reflections,  we  still,  if  we  attend  to  the 

•  Gray  de  Principiis  Cogitandi,  Lib  I.  v.  130 — 134. 
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process  of  the  reference  itself,  are  conscious  of  a  suggestion  of  remembran 
and  can  separate  the  sensation,  as  a  mere  feeling  of  the  mind,  from 
knowledge  of  the  object  or  external  cause  of  the  sensation,  which  seems  Ut 
us  a  subsequent  state  of  the  mind,  however  close  the  succession  may  b^ 
Indeed,  what  is  there  which  we  can  discover  in  the  mere  sensation  of  frii 
grance,  that  is  itself  significant  of  solidity,  extension,  or  whatever  we  m?^' 
regard  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  things  without  ?  As  a  mere  change 
in  the  form  of  our  being,  it  may  suggest  to  us  the  necessity  of  some  cause  oi 
antecedent  of  the  change.  But  it  is  far  from  implying  the  necessity  off 
corporeal  cause  ; — any  more  than  such  a  direct  corporeal  cause  is  impliej 
in  any  other  modification  of  our  being,  intellectual  or  moral, — in  our  belief 
for  example,  of  the  most  abstract  truth,  at  which  we  may  have  arrived  by  i 
slow  developement  of  proposition  after  proposition,  in  a  process  of  intemis 
reflective  analysis, — or  in  the  most  refined  and  sublime  of  our  emotion* 
when,  without  thinking  of  any  one  of  the  objects  around,  we  have  been  me- 
ditating on  the  Divinity  who  formed  them — himself  the  purest  of  spiritii* 
existences.  Our  belief  of  a  system  of  external  things,  then,  does  not,  as  fa 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  feelings,  arise  from  our  sensations  d 
smell,  more  than  from  any  of  our  internal  pleasures  or  pains ;  but  we  cltt 
•our  sensations  of  smell  as  sensations,  because  we  have  previously  believed  i 
a  system  of  external  things,  and  have  found,  by  uniform  experience,  that  tb 
introduction  of  some  new  external  bod}'',  either  felt  or  seen  by  us,  was  th; 
antecedent  of  those  states  of  mind  which  we  denominate  sensations  of  smeli 
and  not  of  those  internal  pains  or  pleasures,  which  we  therefore  distinguis 
from  them,  as  the  spontaneous  affections  of  our  own  independent  mind. 

ON  TASTE. 

vWiTH  the  organ  of  taste  you  are  all  sufficiently  acquainted.     In  considei 
ing  the  phenomena  which  it  presents,  in  the  peculiar  sensations  that  direct) 
flpw  from  it,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  little  abstraction  from  the  sensatic 
of  touch  which  accompanies  them,  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  appl 
cation  of  the  tangible  sapid  body  to  the  organ  ;  but  the  sensations,  thus  C( 
existing,  are  so  very  different  in  themselves,'  as  to  be  easily  distinguFsJiabl 
When  the  organ  of  taste  is  in  a  sound  state,  the  application  of  certain  sul 
stances  produces,  immediately,  that  change  or  affection   of  the   sensori 
organs  which  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  change  or  affection  of  tl 
sentient  mind.     In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  we  immediately  refer  tt 
simple  sensation  to  something  which  is  bitter,  or  sweet,  or  acrid,  or  of  son 
other  denomination  of  sapid  quality  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  classij 
the  sensations  as  sensations, — effects  of  laws  of  action  that  belong  jointly 
matter  and  mind, — not  as  feelings  that  arise  in  the  mind  from  its  own  indepe 
dent  constitution.     But,  if  we  attend  sufficiently  to  the  feeling  that  arises  in  t 
case  of  taste,  we  shall  find,  however  immediate  the  reference  to  a  sap 
body  may  seem  to  be,  that  it  is  truly  successive  to  the  simple  sensation,  a 
is  the  mere  suggestion  of  former  experience,  when  a  body  previously  recc 
nised  by  us  as  an  external  substance,  vpas  applied  to  our  organ  of  taste  ;— 
the  same  manner  as,  when  we  see  ashes  and  dying  embers,  we  immediati 
infer  some  previous  combustion,  which  we  could  not  have  inferred  if  CO.' 
buStion  itself  had  been  a  phenomenon  altogether  unknown  to  us.     In  1 
•simple  sensation  which  precedes  the  reference, — the  mere  pleasure  of  swc 
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ness  or  the  mere  pain  of  bitterness — there  is  nothing  which  seems  to  mark 
more  distinctly  the  presence  of  honey  or  wormwood,  or  any  similar  external 
substance,  than  in  any  of  our  joys  or  sorrows,  to  which  we  have  not  given  a 
name  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  the  particular  feeling  which  we 
now  term  joy^  and  the  particular  feeling  which  we  now  term  sorrow,  had 
been  excited,  whenever  we  knew,  from  other  sources,  that  certain  bodies 
were  applied  to  the  tongue,  we  should  have  considered  these  internal  feelings 
as  sensations,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  now  regard,  as  sensations,  the  feeling  which  we  term  sweetness,  and 
the  feeling  which  we  term  bitterness,  because,  like  these  sensations,  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  suggest  to  us,  by  the  common  influence  of  associa- 
tion, the  presence  and  direct  coincidence  of  the  object  without.  In  the 
case  of  taste,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  smell,  we  could  not,  from  the  sim- 
ple sensations, — if  these  alone  had  been  given  to  us, — have  derived  any 
knowledge  of  an  external  world,  of  substances  extended  and  resisting  j  but 
we  consider  them  as  sensations,  in  the  strict  philosophic  meaning  of  the  term, 
because  we  have  previously  acquired  our  belief  of  an  external  world. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  these  two  classes  of  sensations,  now  considered, 
that  they  have  a  greater  mutual  resemblance  than  our  sensations  of  any  other 
kind.  It  is  only  a  blind  man  who  thinks,  that  what  is  called  scarlet  is 
'.ike  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  but  there  are  tastes  which  we  consider  as  like 
imells,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  consider  them  to  be  like  other  tastes  ;  and 
if  we  had  not  acquired  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  seats  of  our  different 
organs,  and  had  yet  known  that  smells  and  tastes  arose  from  external  causes 
icting  upon  some  one  or  other  of  these,  we  should  probably  have  been 
;reatly  puzzled,  in  many  cases,  in  our  attempt  to  refer  tiie  particular  sensa- 
ion  to  its  particular  organ. 

In  considering  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  organs  of  smell 
md  taste^  the  mere  pleasures  which  they  directly  afford,  as  a  part  of  the 
jeneral  happiness  of  life,  are  to  be  regarded,  from  their  frequent  occurrence, 
IS  of  no  inconsiderable  amount.  The  fragrance  of  the  fields  enters  largely 
nto  that  obscure  but  delightful  group  of  images,  which  rise  in  our  minds  on 
he  mere  names  of  spring,  summer,  the  country,  and  seems  to  represent  the 
'ery  form  of  ethereal  purity,  as  if  it  were  the  breath  of  heave  i  itself. 

If  we  imagine  all  the  innumerable  flowers  which  nature  pours  out,  like  a 
jribute  of  incense  to  the  God  who  is  adorning  her,  again  to  be  stripped,  in  a 
iingle  moment,  of  their  odour,  though  they  were  to  retain  all  their  bright 
diversities  of  colouring,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  deprived  of  a  spirit 
jvhich  animates  them, — how  cold  and  dead  would  they  instantly  become, — 
md  how  much  should  we  lose  of  that  vernal  joy,  which  renders  the  season 
>f  blossoms  almost  a  new  life  to  ourselves. 

"  In  vain  the  golden  Morn  aloft 
Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing ; 
I  With  vermeil  cheek  and  whisper  soft 

She  woos  the  tardy  Spiring  ;  '  ■ 

'  Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around 

The  sleeping  fi-agrance  from  the  ground.'"* 

j   It  is  by  this  delightful  quality  that  the  tribes  of  vegetable  life  seem  to  hold 

|i  8ort  of  social  and  spiritual  communion  with  us.     It  is,  as  it  were,  the  voice 

i  •  Gray  on  the  Pleasure  arising  from  Vicissitude,  Stanza  I. — In  v.  i.  the  original  has,  in' 
lead  of  "  in  vain,"  "  now." 
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with  which  they  address  us,  and  a  voice  which  speaks  only  of  happiness 
To  him  who  walks  among  the  flowers  which  he  has  tended, 

"  Each  odoriferous  leaf, 
Each  opening  blossom,  freely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets." 

The  pleasures  of  the  sense  of  taste,  in  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  whicl 
there  is  nothing  reprehensible,  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  associated  witl 
family  happiness.  To  have  met  frequently  at  the  same  board  is  no  smai 
part  of  many  of  the  delightful  remembrances  of  friendship ;  and  to  mee 
again  at  the  same  board,  after  years  of  absence,  is  a  pleasure  that  almos 
makes  atonement  for  the  long  and  dreary  interval  between.  In  some  hal' 
civilized  countries,  in  which  the  influence  of  simple  feelings  of  this  kind  is  a 
once  more  forcible  in  itself,  and  less  obscured  in  the  confusion  of  ever  vary 
ing  frivolities  and  passions,  this  hospitable  bond  forms,  as  you  well  know,  on 
of  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual  obligation,  sufficient  often  to  check  the  inipe 
tuosity  of  vindictive  passions  which  no  other  remembrance  could,  in  the  mo 
ment  of  fury,  restrain.  Had  there  been  no  pleasure  attached  to  a  repast 
independent  of  the  mere  relief  from  the  pain  of  hunger,  the  coarse  and  equj 
food  would  probably  have  been  taken  by  each  individual  apart,  and  raigt 
even,  like  our  other  animal  necessities,  have  been  associated  with  feeling 
which  would  have  rendered  solitude  a  duty  of  external  decorum.  It  woul 
not  be  easy,  even  for  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  a  simpl 
cause  through  all  its  remotest  operations,  to  say,  how  much  of  happiness,  an 
how  much  even  of  the  warm  tenderness  of  virtue,  would  be  destroyed  b 
the  change  of  manners,  which  should  simply  put  an  end  to  the  sociaj  meal 
that  meal  which  now  calls  all  the  members  of  a  family  to  suspend  their  care 
for  a  while,  and  to  enjoy  that  cheerfulness  which  is  best  reflected  from  other: 
and  which  can  be  permanent  only  when  it  is  so  reflected,  from  soul  to  sou 
and  from  eye  to  eye. 

One  very  important  advantage,  more  directly  obvious  than  this,  and  of 
kind  which  every  one  may  be  disposed  more  readily  to  admit,  is  afforded  b 
our  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  in  guiding  our  selection  of  the  substances  whic 
we  take  as  alimentary.  To  the  other  animals,  whose  senses  of  this  ord( 
are  so  much  quicker,  and  whose  instincts,  in  accommodation  to  their  wai 
of  general  language,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  acquiring  knowledge  b 
mutual  communication,  are  providentially  allotted  to  them,  in  a  degree,  an 
of  a  kind,  far  surpassing  the  instincts  of  the  slow  but  noble  reflector  mm 
these  senses  seem  to  furnish  immediate  instruction  as  to  the  substances  prop* 
for  nourishment,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  would  be  noxious.  1 
man,  however,  who  is  under  the  guardianship  of  affections  more  beneficial  i 
him  than  any  instinct  of  his  own  could  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  lb 
they  do  this  primarily,  and  of  themselves,  though,  in  the  state  in  which  be 
brought  up,  instructed  with  respect  to  every  thing  noxious  or  salutary,  I 
those  who  watch  constantly  over  him  in  the  early  period  of  his  life,  and  hr 
ing,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  appeal  to  the  mere  discrimination  of  his  ow 
independent  organs,  and,  still  more,  as  in  the  artificial  state  of  things,  in  wbi( 
he  lives,  his  senses  are  at  once  perplexed  and  palled,  by  the  variety  ar 
confusion  of  luxurious  preparation,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  his  primal 
instincts, — if  it  had  not  been  the  high  and  inevitable  dignity  of  his  nature 
rise  above  these, — might,  of  themselves    l»ave  operated  as  directors.     Bi 
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«rhatever  their  primary  influence  may  be,  the  secondary  influence  of  his 
organs  of  taste  and  smell  is  not  the  less  important.  When  we  have  once 
completely  learned  what  substances  are  noxious,  and  what  are  salutary,  we 
then,  however  similar  they  may  be  in  their  other  sensible  qualities,  discrimi- 
nate these  as  often  as  they  are  again  presented  to  us,  by  that  taste  or  smelly 
which  they  affect  with  different  sensations ;  and  our  acquired  knowledge  has 
thus  ultimately,  in  guiding  our  choice,  the  force  and  the  vivacity  of  an  original 
instinct. 

HEARING. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  to  which  I  now 
proceed,  I  may  apply  to  them  the  same  remark  which  has  been  already  ap- 
plied to  the  phenomena  of  the  senses  before  considered.     They  are  classed 
by  us  as  sensations,  merely  in  consequence  of  our  previous  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  those  external  bodies,  the  motion  of  which  we  have  known  to  be 
i  followed  by  similar  feelings.     Our  mind  begins  suddenly  to  exist  in  a  certain 
state  ;  and  we  call  this  state  joy  or  sorrow,  without  supposing  that  it  depends 
upon  the  immediate  presence  of  any  external  object.     It  begins  again  to 
exist  in  a  different  state,  and  we  say  that  we  hear  a  flute,  referring  the  feel- 
ing immediately  to  an  external  cause.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in 
;  making  this  reference  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other,  we  are  influenced 
I  by  experience,  and  by  experience  alone.     If  we  suppose  ourselves  endowed 
with  the  single  sense  of  hearing,  and  incapable  therefore  of  having  previously 
seen  or  felt  the  flute,  which  is  breathed  before  us,  or  any  other  extended  and 
resisting  object  whatever,  we  may  imagine  the  mere  sound  to  recur,  innume- 
\  rable  times,  without  discovering  any  mode  by  which  it  can  give  us  more 
knowledge  than  we  should  receive  from  a  similar  recurrence  of  any  internal 
joy  or  sorrow.     That  we  should  be  able  to  refer  it  to  a  body,  such  as  we  now 
mean  when  we  speak  of  a  flute,  is  manifestly  impossible ;  since  this  implies 
I  knowledge  of  solidity,  and  form,  and  colour,  which  could  not  be  acquired 
!  without  touch  and  sight.     But  there  seems  even  no  reason  to  think  that  we 
:  should  refer  it  to  any  external  cause  whatever,  unless,  indeed,  such  a  refer- 
'  ence  necessarily  accompanied  every  feeling,  which  we  know  is  far  from  be- 
'  ing  the  case,  since  we  have  many  internal  pleasures,  not  more  like  to  each 
I  other  than  they  are  to  the  sound  of  a  flute,  which  we  do  not  refer  to  any 
thing  separate  or  separable  from  the  constitution  of  our  own  mind.     In  hear- 
ing, therefore,  as  in  taste  and  smell,  we  do  not  derive  from  its  sensations  our 
knowledge  of  things  external,  but,  in  consequence  of  our  knowledge  of  things 
external,  we  regard  these  feelings  as  sensations,  in  the  c6mmon  philosophic- 
meaning  of  that  term. 

Simple  as  our  sense  of  hearing  may  seem,  it  affords  a  striking  specimen 
'  of  that  almost  infinite  variety,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  closest  re- 
I  semblance  ;  and  the  notion  which  we  may  form  of  the  innumerable  varieties 
I  of  sound,  is  perhaps  not  more  vast,  when  we  attempt  to  wander  over  its 
'  boundless  discrepancies,  than  when  we  limit  ourselves  to  its  greatest  similari- 
ties, in  a  single  word  of  a  language,  or,  in  that  which  we  might  be  inclined  at 
first  to  regard  as  simplicity  itself,  a  single  musical  tone. 

"  A  flute,  a  violin,  a  hautboy,  and  a  French  horn,"  it  has  been  truly  re- 
marked, "  may  all  sound  the  same  tone,  and  be  easily  distinguishable.  Nay, 
if  twenty  human  voices  sound  the  same  note,  and  with  equal  strength,  there 
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will  still  be  some  difference.  The  same  voice,  while  it  retains  its  proper 
distinctions,  may  be  varied  many  ways,  by  sickness  or  health,  youth  or  age, 
leanness  or  fatness,  good  or  bad  humour.  The  same  loords,  spoken  by  fo- 
reigners and  natives,  nay,  by  different  provinces  of  the  same  nation,  may  be 
very  easily  distinguished."* 

When  we  speak  of  the  value  of  this  sense  as  a  part  of  our  mental  consti- 
tution, it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  to  it  we  are  indirectly  indebted  for  the 
use  of  verbal  language, — that  power  so  peculiarly  distinctive  of  man,  that,  in 
the  poetical  phraseology  of  one  celebrated  country,  it  gave  him  his  name  as 
a  divider  of  the  voice,  or,  in  other  words,  an  utterer  of  articulate  sounds.     If 
we  consider  speech  simply  as  a  medium  of  the  reciprocal  expression  of  pre- 
sent feelings  to  the  little  society  of  citizens  and  friends  of  which  we  are  a 
part,  even  in  this  limited  view,  of  what  inestimable  value  does  it  appear  !    To 
communicate  to  every  one  around  us,  in  a  single  moment,  the  happiness 
which  we  feel  ourselves, — to  express  this  want,  which,  we  have  full  con- 
fidence, will  be  relieved  as  soon  as  it  is  known, — or  to  have  the  still  greater 
privilege  of  being  ourselves  the  ministers  of  comfort  to  wants,  which  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  relieved  by  us,  because  they  could  not  have  been 
discovered, — when  the  heart  which  we  love  is  weighed  down  with  imaginary 
grief,  to  have  it  in  our  power,  by  a  few  simple  sounds,  to  convert  anguish 
itself  into  rapture, — these  are  surely  no  slight  advantages ;  and  yet  compared 
with  the  benefit  which  it  affords  to  man  as  an  intellectual  being,  even  these 
are  inconsiderable.     To  be  without  language,  spoken  or  written,  is  almost  to 
be  without  thought ;  and  if,  not  an  individual  only,  living  among  fellows  whose 
light  may  be  reflected  upon  him,  but  our  whole  race  had  been  so  constituted, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  beings,  whose  instincts  are  so  much 
Jess  various  and  powerful  than  those  of  the  other  animals,  could  have  held 
over  them  that  dominion  which  they  now  so  easily  exercise.     Wherever  two; 
human  beings,  therefore,  are  to  be  found,  there  language  is.     We  must  not. 
think,  in  a  speculative  comparison  of  this  sort,  of  mere  savage  life ;  for  the  i 
rudest  savages  would  be  as  much  superior  to  a  race  of  beings  without  speecl^; 
as  the  most  civilized  nations  at  this  moment  are,  compared  with  the  hall^i 
brutal  wanderers  of  forests  and  deserts,  whose  ferocious  ignorance  seems  to* 
know  little  more  than  how  to  destroy  and  be  destroyed.     Even  these  are: 
still  associated  in  tribes,  that  concert  together  verbally  their  schemes  of  havoc  • 
and  defence  ;  and  employ,  in  deliberating  on  the  massacre  of  beings  as  litde 
human  as  themselves,  or  the  plunder  of  a  few  huts,  that  seem  to  contain 
nothing  but  misery  and  the  miserable,   the  same  glorious  instrument  with 
which  Socrates  brought  wisdom  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  Newton 
made  the  heavens  Ihemselves,  and  all  the  wonders  which  they  contain,  de- 
scend, as  it  were,  to  be  grasped  and  measured  by  the  feeble  arm  of  man. 

Such  are  the  benefits  of  language,  even  in  its  fugitive  stale  ;  but  the  no- 
blest of  all  the  benefits  which  it  confers,  is  in  that  permanent  transmission  of 
thought,  which  gives  to  each  individual  the  powers  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
species ;  or,  rather, — for  the  united  powers  and  wisdom  of  his  species,  as 
they  exist  in  myriads,  at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  upon  the  globe, 
would  be  comparatively  a  trifling  endowment, — it  gives  him  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  the  accumulated  acquisitions  of  all  the  multitudes,  who,  like  himself, 
in  every  preceding  age,  have  inquired,  and  meditated,  and  patiently  disco- 
vered, or  by  the  happy  inspiration  of  genius,  have  found  truths  which  they 
*  Raid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  c.  iv.  sect.  1. 
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scarcely  sought,  and  penetrated,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  single  glance,  those  depths 
of  nature  which  the  weak  steps  and  dim  torch-light  of  generations  after  genera- 
tions had  vainly  laboured  to  explore.  By  that  happy  invention,  which  we  owe 
indirectly  to  the  ear,  the  boundaries  of  time  seem  to  be  at  once  removed.  No- 
thing is  past ;  for  every  thing  lives,  as  it  were,  before  us.  The  thoughts  of 
beings  who  had  trod  the  most  distant  soil,  in  the  most  distant  period,  arise 
again  in  our  mind,  with  the  same  warmth  and  freshness  as  when  they  first 
awoke  to  life  in  the  bosom  of  their  author.  That  system  of  perpetual  trans- 
migration, which  was  but  a  fable,  as  believed  by  Pythagoras, — becomes  re- 
ality when  it  is  applied,  not  to  the  soul  itself,  but  to  its  feelings.  There  is 
then  a  true  metempsychosis,  by  which  the  poet  and  the  sage,  in  spreading 
their  conceptions  and  emotions  from  breast  to  breast,  may  be  said  to  extend 
their  existence  through  an  ever-changing  immortality.  Who  does  not  feel 
the  justness  of  what  Lucan  says,  when  he  speaks  of  the  events  of  Pharsalia, 
and  predicts  the  lively  feelings  with  which  they  are  afterwards  to  be  regarded, 
}iot  as  past,  and  therefore  indifferent,  but  as  present,  and  almost  future  : 
i 

"  Haec  et  apud  seras  gentes,  populosque  nepotum, 
Sive  sua  tantum  venient  in  secula  faina, — 
Sive  aliquid  magnis  nostri  quoque  cura  laboris 
Nominibus  prodesse  potest, — cum  bella  legentur, 
Spesque  metusque  simul,  perituraque  vota  movebunt; 
Attonitique  omnes,  veluti  venientia  fata 
Non  transmissa  legent,  et  adhuc  tibi  magni  favebunt."* 

"  There  is  without  all  doubt,"  as  has  been  justly  observed,  "  a  chain  of 
he  thoughts  of  human  kind,  from  the  origin  of  the  world  down  to  the  mo- 
nent  at  which  we  exist, — a  chain  not  less  universal  than  that  of  the  genera- 
lion  of  every  thing  that  lives.  Ages  have  exerted  their  influence  on  ages ; 
mtions  on  nations  ;  truths  on  errors ;  errors  on  truths."  In  conformity  with 
his  idea  of  the  generation  of  thought,  I  may  remark,  that  we  are  in  posses- 
ion of  opinions, — which,  perhaps,  regulate  our  life  in  its  most  important 
noral  concerns,  or  in  all  its  intellectual  pursuits, — with  respect  to  which,  we 
re  as  ignorant  of  the  original  authors,  by  whom  they  have  been  silently  and 
mperceptibly  transmitted  to  us  from  mind  to  mind,  as  we  are  ignorant  of 
hose  ancestors,  on  whose  existence  in  the  thousands  of  years  which  pre- 
leded  our  entrance  into  the  world,  our  life  itself  has  depended,  and  without 
i'hom,  therefore,  we  should  not  have  been. 

I  The  unlimited  transmission  of  thought,  which  the  invention  of  language 
jllows,  brings  the  universe  of  mind  into  that  point  of  view,  in  which  an  elo- 
luent  living  French  author  has  considered  the  physical  universe, — as  exhibit- 
!ig,  at  once,  all  its  splendid  varieties  of  events,  and  uniting,  as  it  were,  in  a 
ingle  moment  the  wonders  of  eternity.  "  Combine,"  says  he,  "  by  your 
inagination,  all  the  fairest  appearances  of  things.  Suppose  that  you  see,  at 
Ince,  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  all  the  seasons  of  the  year, — a  morning  of 
Ipring  and  of  autumn, — a  night  brilliant  with  stars,  and  a  night  obscure  with 
(louds, — meadows,  enamelled  with  flowers, — fields,  waving  with  harvest, — 
foods,  heavy  with  the  frosts  of  winter, — you  will  then  have  a  just  notion  of 
tie  spectacle  of  the  universe.  Is  it  not  wondrous,  that  while  you  are  admir- 
ig  the  sun,  who  is  plunging  beneath  the  vault  of  the  west,  another  observer 
i  beholding  him  as  he  quits  the  regions  of  the  east, — in  the  same  instant 
sposing,  weary,  from  the  dust  of  the  evening,  and  awaking,  fresh  and  youth- 

*  Pharsalia,  lib.  vii.  v.  207—213. 
i  Vol.  I.  26 
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ful,  in  the  dews  of  morn !  there  is  not  a  moment  of  the  day  in  which  the 
same  sun  is  not  rising,  shining  in  his  zenith,  and  setting  on  the  world  !  or^ 
rather,  our  senses  abuse  us,  and  there  is  no  rising,  nor  setting,  nor  zenith^ 
nor  east,  nor  west  j  but  all  is  one  6xed  point,  at  which  every  species  of  lighl 
is  beaming  at  once  from  the  unalterable  orb  of  day." 

In  like  manner, — If  I  may  venture  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  in  the  same  fanciful  point  of  view, — every  moment  may  be  said  to  b« 
exhibiting  the  birth,  and  progress,  and  decay  of  thought.  Infancy,  maturity^ 
old  age,  death,  are  mingled,  as  it  were,  in  one  universal  scene.  The  opi-^ 
nions  which  are  perishing  in  one  mind,  are  rising  in  another ;  and  often,  peM 
haps,  at  the  last  fading  ray  of  the  flame  of  genius,  that  may  have  almostr 
dazzled  the  world  with  excess  of  brilliancy,  some  star  may  be  kindling,  wliichr 
is  to  shine  upon  the  intellectual  universe  with  equal  light  and  glory  : —         i 


"  Flowers  of  the  sky  !  ^e,  too,  to  age  milst  yield, 
Frail,  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field ! 
Star  afler  star  from  Heaven's  high  arch  shall  rush ; 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush  ; 
Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall. 
And  Death,  and  Night,  and  Chaos,  mingle  all ! 

Till,  o'er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm, 

Immortal  Nature  lifts  her  changeful  form  ; 
Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame, 
And  soars,  and  shines, — another,  and  the  same."* 


I 
I 


Such  are  the  benefits  resulting  from  that  happiest  of  all  inventions,  which 
we  may  be  said  to  owe  to  our  sense  of  hearing, — if,  indeed,  it  be  an  inven- 
tion of  man,  and  not  rather,  as  many  have  thought,  a  coeval  power,  bestowed 
on  him  by  his  provident  Creator  at  the  very  moment  which  gave  him  life. 
But  still,  whether  original  or  invented,  the  ear  must  equally  nave  been  iL« 
primary  recipient.     We  have  seen,  in  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  it 
that  of  our  more  social  intercourse  it  constitutes  the  chief  delight, — giving 
happiness  to  hours,  the  wearying  heaviness  of  which  must  otherwise  hav( 
rendered  existence  an  insupportable  burthen ;  and  that,  in  its  more  importan  ■ 
character,  as  fixed,  in  the  imperishable  records  which  are  transmitted,  ii  1 
uninterrupted   progression,  from  the  generation  which  passes  away  to  thi 
generation  that  succeeds,  it  gives  to  the  individual  man,  the  product  of  all  th' 
creative  energies  of  mankind ;  extending  even  to  the  humblest  intelleci 
which  can  still  mix  itself  with  the  illustrious  dead,  that  privilege,  which  ha 
been  poetically  allotted  to  the  immortality  of  genius,  oi  being  "  the  citize 
of  every  country,  and  the  contemporary  of  every  age.*'  ' 


LECTURE  XXI. 

ON  HEARING^CONTINUED. 


Gentlemen,  after  considering,  in  a  former  Lecture,  some  states  of  rain 
which  arise  immediately  from  affections  of  our  nerves,  and  which,  therefor 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  classing  apart  from  our  other  sensations,  I  proceede 
•  Darwin'a  Botanic  Garden.  Canto  IV.  t.  371—380. 
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in  my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  the  feelings,  which  are  more  commonly 
termed  sensations,  beginning  with  the  most  simple  of  these,  in  the  order  of 
amell,  taste,  and  hearing. 

In  the  elucidation  of  these,  my  great  object  was  to  show,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  mere  states  of  mind,  that  constitutes  the  sensations  of  fragrance, 
sweetness,  sound,  which  could  have  led  us  to  ascribe  them  to  corporeal 
objects  as  their  causes, — more  than  in  any  of  our  internal  joys  or  sorrows, — 
if  we  had  no  other  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  those  causes,  than  are 
afforded  by  the  sensations  themselves, — that,  in  short,  we  consider  them  as 
sensations,  or  external  affections  of  the  mind,  because  we  have  previously 
believed  in  an  external  world, — not  that  we  believe  in  an  external  world, 
, merely  because  we  have  had  those  particular  sensations. 
I  The  various  advantages  which  these  three  senses  afford,  I  endeavoured  to 
point  out  to  you  ;  and,  in  particular  occupied  a  great  part  of  my  Lecture,  in 
illustrating  the  advantages  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  organ  of  hear- 
ing, as  the  medium  of  language,  and  by  it,  more  or  less  directly,  not  of  the 
high  acquisitions  of  science  and  civilization  only,  but  of  the  rudest  forms  of 
social  communication,  and  almost  of  social  existence. 

After  the  remarks  on  this  advantage  received  from  language,  which  is 
unquestionably,  and  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  inestimable  benefit 
which  the  sense  of  hearing  affords, — it  would  be  improper  to  omit  wholly 
the  mention  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  it,  as  a  source  of  musical 
delight, — of  that  expression  of  feeling,  which  itself,  almost  like  verbal  dis- 
course, may  be  said  to  be  a  language,  since  it  is  the  utterance  of  thought 
md  emotion  from  heart  to  heart, — but  which  has  a  voice,  as  independent  of 
he  mere  arbitrary /orww  of  speech,  as  the  tears  of  gratitude,  or  the  smiles  of 
[ove,  that  may  indeed  give  eloquence  to  words,  but  require  no  words  to  ren- 
tier them  eloquent.  Though,  when  very  strictly  considered,  even  the  pure, 
Ind  almost  spiritual  delight  of  music,  may  perhaps  be  counted  only  a  plea- 
'.ure  of  sense,  it  yet  approaches,  by  so  many  striking  analogies,  to  the  nature 
)f  our  intellectual  enjoyments,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  belong  to  that 
•-lass ;  and  though, — relatively  to  minds  that  are  capable  of  enjoyments  more 
ruly  intellectual, — it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  pastime  or  relaxation,  it 
issumes  a  far  higher  character,  in  its  relation  to  the  general  pleasures  of 
iommon  minds,  and  may  be  said,  at  least,  to  be  the  intellectual  luxury  of 
■hose,  who  are  incapable  of  any  other  luxury,  that  deserves  so  honourable 
i  name.  And  it  is  well,  that  there  should  be  some  intermediate  pleasure  of 
his  sort,  to  withdraw  for  a  while  the  dull  and  the  sensual,  from  the  grosser 
existence  in  which  they  may  be  sunk,  and  to  give  them  some  glimpses,  at 
aast,  of  a  state  of  purer  enjoyment,  than  that  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
he  sordid  gains,  and  sordid  luxuries,  of  common  life. 

j  Of  the  influence, — whether  salutary  or  injurious, — which  music  has  upon 
^e  general  character, — when  cultivated  to  great  refinement,  and  so  univer- 
ially  as  almost  to  become  a  part  of  the  habit  of  daily  social  life, — it  is  not, 
|t  present,  the  place  to  speak.  But  of  its  temporary  influence,  as  a  source 
if  tranquillizing  delight,  there  can  be  no  doubt, — nor  perhaps  too,  of  its  oc- 
iasional  efficacy,  in  exciting  emotions  of  a  stronger  kind,  when  peculiar 
jircumstances  may  have  predisposed  to  them  in  a  very  high  degree.  But 
lere  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  anecdotes  of 
lis  kind,  which  have  been  handed  down  in  ancient  history,  are  as  fabulous, 
s  the  existence  of  that  god  of  music,  to  whose  miraculous  influence  alone, 
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they  could,  with  any  decent  appearance  of  epic  or  dramatic  truth,  have  been 
ascribed. 

Hear,  how  Timotheus'  varied  lays  surprise, 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise  ; 
'  While,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Lybian  Jove 

Now  burns  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love — 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow, 
Now,  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow ; 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued — by  sound  !"• 


i 


On  these  lines,  which  allude  to  the  celebrated  ode  of  Dryden, — ^wbo 
adapted,  with  most  happy  application,  to  the  burning  of  the  Persian  pa- 
lace, an  anecdote  recorded  of  the  power  of  Timotheus  over  the  same  - 
great  warrior,  on  another  occasion, — I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  what  influ-, 
ence  the  accidental  composition  of  this  ode  has  had,  in  giving  almost  a  sort; 
of  dignity  to  the  ver}'  madness  of  the  act  which  it  records.  It  is  impossible; 
for  us,^-even  though  we  knew  well  how  fictitious  is  the  circumstance  at- 
tached to  it, — not  to  look  upon  the  action  in  a  different  light,  from  that  in 
which  we  should  have  viewed  it,  if  we  had  read  only  the  historical  account 
of  it,  as  originating  in  a  drunken  debauch,  at  the  instigation  of  a  drunkei^  [ 
prostitute. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  genius.  Its  power  extends  not  over  the  present 
and  the  future  merely,  but,  in  some  measure,  also,  over  the  past,  which 
might  have  seemed  fixed  for  ever.  In  spite  of  our  conviction,  we  look  upon 
an  action  of  Alexander  differently,  because  an  individual  existed,  many  cen- 
turies after  him,  and  in  a  country  which  would  then  have  been  justly  counted 
barbarous,  by  the  very  barbarians  whom  he  overcame. 

"  Ebrio  scorto  de  tanta  re  ferente  sententiam,  unus  et  alter,  et  ipsi  mere 
onerati,  assentiunt :  Rex  quoque  fuit  avidior  quam  patientior.  *  Quin  igitur 
ulcisimur  Graeciam,  et  urbi  faces  subdimus .'"  Omnes  incaluerant  mero ; 
itaque  surgunt  temulenti  ad  incendendam  urbem,  cui  armati,  pepercerant."f 

Of  the  wonders,  which  were  said,  in  ancient  times,  to  have  been  per- 
formed, on  the  mind  and  body,  by  a  judicious  adaptation  of  musical  sounds, 
to  the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  intellectual,  moral,  or  corporeal,  1  mighi 
read  many  histories  to  you,  from  the  original  authors,  which  would  perhaps 
not  be  less  truly  ludicrous  in  the  serious  gravity  of  their  narration,  than  ir 
the  affected  solemnity  of  the  fictitious  personage  whose  speech  I  am  abou 
to  quote.  The  experiment  with  which  the  quotation  closes  is,  it  must  b< 
allowed,  a  very  powerful  one,  and  certainly  could  not  have  been  more  su# 
cessful,  in  the  hands  of  Timotheus  himself.  < " 

"  The  bare  mention  of  music  threw  Cornelius  into  a  passion.  '  How  ctt 
you  dignify,'  quoth  he,  '  this  modern  fiddling  with  the  name  of  music .''  Wl 
any  of  your  best  hautboys  encounter  a  wolf  now-a-days  with  no  other  am 
but  their  instruments,  as  did  that  ancient  piper,  Pythocaris  ?  Have  eve 
wild  boars,  elephants,  deer,  dolphins,  whales,  or  turbots,  showed  the  leaj 
emotion  at  the  most  elaborate  strains  of  your  modern  scrapers,  all  whic 
have  been,  as  it  were,  tamed  and  humanized  by  ancient  musicians  ?  Whenc 
proceeds  the  degeneracy  of  our  morals  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  loss  of  anciei 
music,  by  which  (says  Aristotle)  they  taught  all  the  virtues .''     Else  might » 

*  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  v.  374 — 381 
r  t  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 
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tt.rn  Newgate  into  a  college  of  Dorian  musicians,  who  should  teach  moral 
viriues  to  those  people.     Whence  comes  it  that  our  present  diseases  are  so 
sruoborn  ?  whence  is  it  that  I  daily  deplore  my  sciatical  pains  .''    Alas  !  be- 
cause we  have  lost  their  true  cure,  by  the  melody  of  the  pipe.     All  this  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  Theophrastus  assures  us,  (whence  Cselius 
calls  it  loca  dolentia  decantare)  only  indeed  some  small  remains  of  this  skill 
are  preserved  in  the  cure  of  the  Tarantula.     Did  not  Pytliagoras  stop  a 
company  of  drunken  bullies  from  storming  a  civil  house,  by  changing  the 
strain  of  the  pipe  to  the  sober  spondaeus  ?  and  yet  your  modern  musicians 
want  art  to  defend  their  windows  from  common  nickers.     It  is  well  known 
that  when  the  Lacedaemonian  mob  were  up,  they  commonly  sent  for  a  Les- 
bian musician  to  appease  them,  and  they  immediately  grew  calm  as  soon  as 
they  heard  Terpander  sing :  Yet  I  don't  believe  that  the  Pope's  whole  band 
of  music,  though  the  best  of  this  age,  could  keep  his  holiness's  image  from 
being  burnt  on  a  fifth  of  November.'     '  Nor  would  Terpander  himself,'  re- 
plied Albertus,  '  at  Billingsgate,  nor  Timotheus  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 
have  any  manner  of  effect,  nor  both  of  them  together  bring  Horneck  to 
common  civility.'     '  That's  a  gross  mistake,'  said  Cornelius,  very  warmly, 
*  and  to  prove  it  so,  I  have  here  a  small  lyra  of  my  own,  framed,  strung,  and 
tuned  after  the  ancient  manner.     I  can  play  some  fragments  of  Lesbian 
tunes,   and  I  wish  I  were  to  try  them  upon  the  most  passionate  creatures 
alive.' — '  You  never  had  a  better  opportunity,'  says  Albertus,  '  for  yonder  are 
two  apple-women  scolding,  and  just  ready  to  uncoif  one  another.'     With 
that  Cornelius,  undressed  as  he  was,  jumps  out  into  his  balcony,  his  lyra  in 
hand,  in   his  slippers, — with  a  stocking  upon  his  head,  and  waistcoat  of 
murrey-coloured  satin  upon  his  body :     He  touched  his  lyra  with  a  very 
unusual  sort  of  an  harpegiatura,  nor  were  his  hopes  frustrated.     The  odd 
equipage,  the  uncouth  instrument,  the  strangeness  of  the  man  and  of  the 
music,  drew  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  whole  mob  that  were  got  about  the 
:wo  female  champions,  and  at  last  of  the  combatants  themselves.     They 
kll  approached  the  balcony,  in  as  close  attention  as  Orpheus's  first  au- 
jience  of  cattle,  or  that  of  an  Italian  opera,  when  some  favourite  air  is  just 
awakened.     This  sudden  effect  of  his  music  encouraged  him  mightily,  and 
t  was  observed  he  never  touched  his  lyre  in  such  a  truly  chromatic  and  enhar- 
monic manner  as  upon  that  occasion.     The  mob  laughed,  sung,  jumped, 
Sanced,  and  used  many  odd  gestures,  all  which  he  judged  to  be  caused  by 
Ihe  various  strains  and  modulations.     '  Mark,'  quoth  he,  '  in  this,  the  power 
!)f  the  Ionian,  in  that,  you  see  the  effect  of  the  ^olian.'     But  in  a  little 
jime  they  began  to  grow  riotous,  and  threw  stones;  Cornelius  then  withdrew, 
!  Brother,'  said  he,  '  do  you  observe  Ihave  mixed  unawares  too  much  of  the 
t*hrygian  .'*     1  might  change  it  to  tl^e  Lydian,  and  soften  their  riotous  tem- 
)ers  :    But  it  is  enough  :  learn  from  this  sample  to  speak  with  veneration  of 
ncient  music.     If  this  lyre  in  my  unskilful  hands  can  perform  such  won- 
lers,  what  must  it  not  have  done  in  those  of  a  Timotheus  or  a  Terpander  f ' 
having  said  this  he  retired  with  the  utmost  exultation  in  himself,  and  con- 
Brapt  of  his  brother ;  and  it  is  said,  behaved  that  night  with  such  unusual 
laughtiness  to  his  family,  that  they  all  had  reason  to  wish  for  some  ancient 
Tibicen  to  calm  his  temper."* 

j  That,  in  enlightened  countries,  so  many  wonders  should  have  been  related 
Ind  credited, — if  no  phenomena  that  could  justify  them  were  truly  observ- 
1    '  *  Mart.  Scrib.  Book  T.  c,  7.  with  some  exclusions. 
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ed, — may  perhaps  on  first  reflection,  appear  so  unaccountable,  as  almost  to 
induce  belief  of  the  wonders  themselves,  as  less  inexplicable  than  the  very 
credit  which  was  given  to  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  in 
ages,  and  even  in  countries  of  philosophers,  there  is  a  very  large  fund 
credulity  in  man, — which  yields,  very  readily,  to  every  thing  that  is  not  a 
solutely  impossible,  and  which  is  even  not  very  nice,  in  estimating  what 
impossible, — leaning  always,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  on  this 
point,  with  a  very  favourable  inclination  to  the  side  of  the  possihility  ; — and, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  phenomena  of  music  are  precisely  of  a  kind, 
which  gives  this  credulity  the  widest  scope.  They  are  pleasing  in  them- 
selves, and  of  a  kind  therefore,  on  which  it  is  gratifying  to  the  imagination  to 
dwell — their  influence  on  the  mind  is  felt  in  a  very  high  and  wonderful  de- 
gree, even  without  any  fabulous  addition; — they  are  produced  by  instruhi 
ments,  which  seem,  in  the  sensible  appearance,  so  little  adequate  to  the 
production  of  them,  that  the  result  is  almost  like  the  effect  of  supernatural 
agency,  to  which  we  know  not  how  to  give  any  limits  ; — and,  when  a  little 
mystery  is  once  admitted,  the  imagination,  which  has  fairly  got  over  the  dif- 
ficulty of  this  first  admission,  is  not  very  scrupulous  afterwards  as  to  degreea| 
but  is  sufficiently  ready  of  itself  to  admit  a  great  deal  more,  without  pausing 
to  consider  its  exact  amount. 

The  phenomena  of  music,  in  addition  to  their  general  interest,  are  truly 
worthy,  in  another  respect,  of  our  astonishment,  from  that  striking  diver^ 
of  organic  power  in  the  perception  of  melody  and  still  more  of  harmony 
which  they  exhibit  in  different  individuals,  in  which  all  other  circumstance! 
are  apparently  the  same, — a  diversity  which  has  often  attracted  the  attention 
of  philosophers,  and  has  led  even  those  who  have  no  great  tendency  to  spe» 
culation  of  any  kind,  to  wonder  at  least,  which  is  the  first  step  of  all  philoso 
phizing.     In  the  present  instance,  however,  unfortunately,  this  first  step  v 
the  only  step  which  philosophers  have  been  able  to  take.     They  have  be«i 
obliged  to  desist,  after  all  their  efforts  to  proceed  further,  and  to  submit  ti 
share,  and  even  to  acknowledge  that  they  share,  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgii 
If,  indeed,  the  want  of  musical  ear  had  involved  either  a  general  defect  0 
hearing,  or  a  general  slowness  of  discrimination  in  other  cases  of  nice  divei 
sity,  the  wonder  would  not  have  been  great.     But  those,  who  are  withw 
ear  for  music,  perceive  as  readily  as  others,  the  faintest  whisper ; — they  di? 
tinguish,  like  them,  the  faintest  shades  of  difference  in  the  mere  articulatior 
of  sound  which  constitute  the  varieties  of  language,  nor  the  articulations  onl; 
but  the  difl^erences  also  of  the  mere  tones  of  affection  or  displeasure,  grit 
or  gaiety,  which  are  so  strikingly  analogous  to  the  varied  expression  of  nil 
sical  feeling ; — and  their  power  of  discrimination  in  e\ery  other  case, 
which  the  judgment  can  be  exercised,  is  not  less  perfect.     Nay, — to  incre«J 
still  more  the  difficulty, — they  are  often  as  sensible  as  others  of  the  beau 
of  series  of  tones  of  a  different  kind  ;  and  some  of  our  best  poets  and  d 
claimers, — who  of  course  must  have  had  a  quick  discernment  of  metric 
rhythm,  and  of  the  melody  of  elocution, — have  yet  been  incapable  of  di 
tinguishing  the  musical  relations  of  sounds,  as  reciprocally  high  or  low, — tl 
melody  that  results  from  them  in  certain  successions,  and  the  harmony  or  tl 
discord  of  their  union.     That  it  depends  chiefly,  or  pediaps  entirely, 
tlie    structure  or  state  of  the  mere  corporeal  organ  of  hearing, — vfhi' 
is  of  a  kind,  it  must  be  remembered,  peculiarly  complicated,  and  therefo 
susceptible  of  great  original  diversity  in  the  parts,  and  relations  of  the  p« 
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that  form  it,  is  very  probable ;  though  the  difference  of  the  separate  parts 
themselves,  or  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  may,  to  the  mere  eye,  be  so 
minute,  as  never  to  be  discovered  by  dissection, — thus  leaving,  to  every 
future  race  of  inquirers,  the  same  difficulty  which  has  perplexed  ourselves, 
and  the  same  impossibility  of  overcoming  it.  In  the  sense  of  vision,  I  may 
remark,  there  is  a  species  of  defect,  very  analogous  to  the  want  of  musical 
ear, — a  defect,  which  consists  in  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  incapacity,  of 
distinguishing  some  colours  from  each  other — and  colours  which,  to  general 
observers,  seem  of  a  very  opposite  kind.  As  the  want  of  musical  ear  implies 
no  general  defect  of  mere  quickness  of  hearing,  this  visual  defect,  in  like 
manner,  is  to  be  found  in  persons  who  are  yet  capable  of  distinguishing,  with 
perfect  accuracy,  the  form,  and  the  greater  or  less  brilliancy  of  the  coloured 
object ; — and  I  may  remark  too,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
want  of  musical  ear  depends  on  causes  not  mental  but  organic;  that,  in  this 
analogous  case,  some  attempts,  not  absolutely  unsuccessful,  have  been  made 
to  explain  the  apparent  confusion  of  colours,  by  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
external  organ  oi  sight.  Though  the  one  case,  however,  were  to  throw  no 
light  upon  the  other,  it  is  still  gratifying  to  philosophers,  to  have  a  case  at  all 
analogous,  to  which,  when  they  are  weary  of  considering  what  has  baffled 
ill  their  endeavours  to  explain  it,  they  may  have  the  comfort  of  turning 
uvay  their  attention,  without  the  mortification  of  seeming  absolutely  to  fly 
rom  the  subject.  Such  is  the  strange  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  merely 
,0  have  another  difficulty  presented  to  us,  though  it  may  yet  be  absolutely 
insurmountable  in  itself, — if  only  it  have  some  slight  resemblance  to  a  former 
lifficulty, — seems  to  us  almost  as  if  we  had  succeeded  in  explaining  the 
first ; — and  each  difficulty,  by  a  very  convenient  transposition,  which  our 
Drlde  knows  well  how  to  make,  supplies,  according  as  we  may  have  been 
considering  the  one  rather  than  the  other,  the  place  of  explanation  to  that 
vhich  is  afterwards  to  explain  it,  no  less  clearly,  in  its  turn. 

In  considering  sound  relatively  to  its  external  cause,  we  give  the  name  of 

ribration  to  the  successive  pulses,  or  alternate  approaches  and  recessions  of 

he~particles  of  the  elastic  sounding  body  ;  and  the  word  is  a  very  convenient 

»ne  for  expressing  this  series.     But  still  it  may  be  necessary  to  warn  you, 

hat  the  word,  though  single,  is  not  the  less  expressive  of  a  plurality  of  states, 

yhlch  have  no  other  unity,  than  as  they  are  comprehended  in  this  single 

i^ord, — a  word,  like  many  other  single  words,  by  which  we  express  the 

lombination  of  various  objects,  or  invented  by  us,  merely  to  aid  our  weak- 

less,  that  is  incapable,  without  such  helps,  of  conceiving  or  remembering 

jven  a  small  part  of  that  wide  series  of  physical  changes,  which  we  are  able 

t)  discover  in  the  universe,  if  each  event  of  the  series  were  to  be  distin- 

juished  by  a  peculiar  name.     This  mere  aid  of  our  weakness,  however,  we 

jre  apt,  by  a  very  absurd,  but  a  very  general  fallacy,  to  consider  as  some- 

jiing,  much  more  dignified  in  its  nature  than  a  mere  arbitrary  verbal  abbre- 

liation, — as  truly   an  explanation  of  the  very   phenomena,   or   series  of 

Ihenomena,  which  it  simply  designates.     You  must  not  flatter  yourselves, 

owever.  that  you  have  advanced  the  slightest  step,  in  explaining  the  con- 

exion  of  sound  with  the  pulses  of  air,  when  you  have  merely  invented  a 

irief  term  for  those  successive  pulses,  and  ascribed  the  sound  to  vibration ; 

jou  have,  indeed,  given  a  name  to  a  series  of  corpuscular  phenomena,  but 

|ou  have  not  discovered  any  thing  additional  to  the  phenomena  themselves, 

hich  can  be  considered  as  explanatory  of  the  changes  produced. 
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What,  then,  is  truly  meant,  when  it  is  said,  that,  for  producing  the  mental 
affection,  which  constitutes  hearing,  some  previous  vibration  is  necessary  ? 
It  certainly  cannot  mean,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  vibration  is 
any  thing  in  itself  different  from  the  series  of  physical  events  which  it  e 
presses,  however  few  or  nurnerous  these  may  be,  since  it  is  only  the  na 
which  we  give  to  them,  when  we  consider  them  together;  nor  can  it  me 
that  the  direct  cause  of  the  sensation  is  any  thing  different  from  the  o 
organic  state  immediately  preceding  the  sensation, — a  state  which  may,  i 
deed,  have  resulted  from  a  long  sequence  of  prior  organic  states,  produce 
during  the  continued  vibratory  motion  of  the  air,  but  which  is  itself,  in  i 
relation  to  the  phenomenon  which  succeeds  it, — that  affection  of  the  sentie 
mind  which  constitutes  hearing, — to  be  considered  independently  of  the 
prior  states,  that  have  no  other  relation  to  the  mind,  than  as  gradually  irfi 
ducing  that  ultimate  organic  state,  which  is  the  state  that  is  followed  by  sen* 
sation.     There  is  a  part,  less  or  greater,  of  the  sensorial  organ,  which  mu< 
be  affected,  in  a  certain  manner,  before  the  sensation  of  hearing  can  tab^ 
place ;  and,  in  vibration,  there  is  nothing  but  a  repeated  approach  and  s4^ 
cession  of  the  vibrating  particles.     If  vibration,  then,  or  a  series  of  pulse0' 
be  necessary,  it  is  evident  that  a  corresponding  series  of  changes  in  the  orgai 
is  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  one  instant,  at  which  the  vibratinj 
particles  are  in  such  a  state  relatively  to  the  sensorial  organ,  that  if  no  pre 
vious  change  had  been  excited  in  the  organ  itself,  they  could  have  producer 
in  it  immediately,  the  precise  state,  which  is  instantly  followed  by  the  tnenta 
affection  of  hearing.     There  must,  therefore,  be  a  series  of  changes  in  tht 
sensorial  organ  itself,  the  last  of  which  only  is  followed  by  sensation.     Thi 
particles  of  the  air,  or  any  other  elastic  medium,  for  example,  must,  in  thei 
first  appulse,  produce  a  certain  state  of  the  sensorial  organ  ;  in  their  secom 
appulse,  a  different  state,  by  acting  on  an  organ,  already  affected  in  a  certai 
manner  ;  in  their  third  appulse,  a  still  different  state ;  and  thus  successivelj 
till,  at  last,  they  produce  that  particular  definite  state  of  the  sensorial  orgai 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  mind  becomes  instantly  sentient, — a  state  whic 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  any  single  impulse  of  the  particles  on  th 
unaffected  organ,  because  then  vibration,  or  a  series  of  pulses,  would  m 
have  been  necessary. 

To  this  successive  modification  of  states  of  an  organ,  terminating  in  a  pai 
ticular  result,  different  from  each  of  the  prior  states,  there  are  abundai 
analogies  in  the  history  of  the  mind,  and  many  in  the  phenomena  of  sensatic 
itself.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  production  of  the  sei 
sation  of  whiteness,  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  a  cylinder,  on  which  the  sepj. 
rate  prismatic  colours,  and  the  separate  colours  only,  are  painted,  in  certa 
proportions ;  each  colour,  in  this  case,  acting  on  the  organ  already  affecte 
by  a  formei  colour,  till  a  sensation  altogether  different  from  the  result  of  ea( 
of  them  when  separate,  is  their  joint  ultimate  result,  the  sensation  of  whit 
ness,  without  any  external,object  that  is  white. 

In  this  way  only,  by  a  series  of  progressive  organic  affections,  and  not  I 
any  single  affection,  can  the  vibration  of  an  elastic  medium,  as  different  fro 
one  simple  unrepeated  impulse,  terminate  in  the  production  of  sound.     It 
in  short,  a  name  for  this  series  of  changes,  and  nothing  more. 

If,  in  a  case  so  very  obscure  as  that  of  musical  ear,  in  which  all  that 
truly  evident,  is,  that  in  different  individuals,  there  is  a  diversity  of  some  Icii 
or  other — I  could  permit  myself  to  indulge  any  conjecture  with  respect 
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this  diversity, — I  might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  look  to  the  view  now  given 
of  the  real  nature  of  vibration,  and  its  progressive  effects  on  the  auditory 
part  of  our  nervous  system,  as  furnishing  some  slight  ground,  not,  indeed,  for 
any  theory,  which  is  far  too  presumptuous  a  word,  but  for  the  preference  of 
one  mere  possibility,  to  other  mere  possibilities,  which  is  all  that  can  be 
hoped  in  any  conjecture,  on  so  very  dim  and  impalpable  a  subject.        , 

We  have  seen  that  the  series  of  pulses  of  the  vibrating  air, — if  vibration, 
or  a  series  of  pulses  be  necessary  to  sound, — must  produce  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  sensorial  organ,  which  produce  no  corresponding  affection  of 
the  mind,  till,  at  last,  a  state  of  the  organ  is  produced,  which  is  attended 
with  sensation.  This,  and  this  only,  can  be  meant,  when  we  speak  of  vibra- 
pon  as  the  antecedent  of  sound, — a  series  of  organic  changes,  and,  after  this 
series,  an  affection  of  the  mind.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  more 
probable,  that  the  organ  thus  affected  with  a  series  of  progressive  changes, 
iioes  not  pass  instantly  from  the  greatest  change  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
originally,  before  the  first  pulse,  but  that  it  retains  this  state,  for  a  time,  how- 
ever short,  or,  at  least,  passes  through  some  series  of  states,  in  its  gradual 
eturn,  so  that,  if  a  new  vibration  be  excited  by  the  pulse  of  any  sounding 
)ody,  before  the  organ  of  hearing  have  returned  to  its  original  state,  the 
:ffect  may  be  supposed  to  be  different  from  tKat  which  it  would  have  been, 
f  the  same  vibration  had  been  primarily  communicated  to  the  organ,  in  its 
tate  of  rest,  or  in  that  state,  which,  from  our  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be 
ermed  its  state  of  rest. 

The  phenomena  most  analogous  to  these  vibratory  affections  of  the  ear, 

,s  depending  on  successive  impulses,  are  unquestionably  the  phenomena  of 

itillation,  or  rather,  to  express  what  is  so  familiar  and  simple,  by  a  more 

jomely  and  appropriate  word,  the  phenomena  of  tickling.     In  this,  the  great 

ircumstance  distinguishing  musical  feeling,  is  to  be  found,  that  the  feeling 

rises  not  from  the  separate  impressions,  but  from  their  successions  or  co- 

xistence.     When  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  gently  tickled,  as  the  finger  passes 

apidly  and  repeatedly  over  the  palm,  the  parts  first  affected  are  again  af- 

;!cted  with  various  degrees  of  pressure,  as  the  ear,  in  melody,  is  successively 

ffected  by  repeated  varieties  of  vibration  ;  and  various  parts  of  the  organ 

f  touch  exist,  at  the  same  moment,  in  various  states,  forming  one  joint  result 

f  sensation,  as,  in  harmony,  various  vibrations  of  the  organ  of  hearing  co- 

vist,  and  blend  together  in  one  mingled  delight.     To  produce  tickling,  a 

jertain  rapidity  of  succession  is  necessary ;  for,  if  the  parts  first  affected, 

ave  returned  to  their  original  state,  before  other  parts  begin  to  be  affected, 

r  themselves  to  be  affected  again,  the  slow  motion,  it  is  evident,  may  be 

pntinued,  for.  any  length  of  time,  without  any  effect,  different  from  that  of 

mple  pressure.     The  quicker,  then,  the  return  of  the  parts  may  be  to  their 

riginal  state,  the  less  will  be  the  titillation  ;  and  it  is,  very  probably,  a  dif- 

jirence  in  this  quickness  of  return,  which  constitutes  the  difference  of  tick- 

khness,  so  remarkable  in  different  individuals,  who  feel,  equally,  the  light 

j-essure  of  each  separate  touch.     That  there  is  a  difference  of  ticklishness, 

different  persons,  you  all  know  ;  some  being  easily  excited  even  to  con- 

ilsive  laughter,  by  slight  motions,  that  scarcely  produce  any  effect  in  others, 

jyond  that  of  the  simple  primary  sensation  of  touch.     A  person  who  is 

:klish,  and  a  person  who  is  not  ticklish,  agree  in  receiving  this  first  tactual 

insation  ;  but  they  differ  afterwards,  in  this  respect,  that  when  the  same 
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slight  impulse  is  rapidly  repeated,  on  the  same  surface,  it  produces  a  liveliei 
effect  than  before,  in  the  one,  but  not  in  the  other.  The  organ  of  the  oim 
who  is  not  ticklish,  is  in  the  same  state,  or  nearly  in  the  same  state,  when! 
receives  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  impression,  as  when  it  received  lh« 
first,  and  no  peculiar  excitement,  therefore,  is  produced.  The  organ  of  thi 
other,  more  susceptible,  or  more  tenacious  of  the  affection  produced,  h 
not  returned  to  its  original  state,  when  the  rapid  impression  is  repeated,  a 
is,  therefore,  at  every  new  impression,  affected  in  a  very  different  m 
ner. 

Proceeding  on  the  analogy  of  these  phenomena, — of  mere  ticJcUng,  wil 
which  I  may  suppose  you  to  be  all  acquainted, — an  analogy  which,  strikiii| 
as  it  is  in  many  circumstances,  I  readily  own,  does  not  justify  more  thai 
conjecture  in  the  case  to  which  I  would  apply  it, — I  conceive  it  to  be,  I 
least,  not  absolutely  impossible,  since  a  diversity  of  some  kind  there  must  be 
that  in  those  who  receive  no  pleasure  from  music,   as  in  those  who  are  no 
ticklish,  there  is  a  rapid  return  of  the  nervous  organ,  after  each  separat: 
affection,  to  its  original  state  ;  that  each  separate  touch  or  pressure  in  tb' 
one  case,  and  each  separate  tone  in  the  other  case,  produces  its  particuli' 
effect, — that  effect  which  it  would  have  produced  in  all,  if  unaccompanied 
any  other  tone  in  music,  or  slight  pressure  in  tickling, — but  that  a  successi 
of  these  produces  no  effect  different  from  that  which  each  would  have  pi 
duced  singly.     A  certain  interval  is  necessary  for  distinct  hearing  in  evei 
case  ;  and,  before  this  interval  has  passed,  the  auditory  nerves,  in  this  caa 
may  be  imagined  to  be  again  quiescent,  or  nearly  quiescent. 

I  need  not  add,  that  in  an  inquiry  of  this  sort,  all  which  is  necessary,  is  ; 
account  for  the  mere  original  defect  of  pleasure  ;  since,  if  the  relations  ( 
notes,  as  reciprocally  high  or  low,  never  gave  any  delight,  the  ear,  having! 
object  of  interest  in  these  successions,  would  soon  habitually  neglect  thei 
and  at  length  cease  altogether  to  distinguish  them,  attending  only  to  the  ve 
bal  meaning  of  sounds,  and  not  to  their  tone  ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  v 
pay  little  attention  to  another  relative  difference  of  voices  as  more  or  le 
loud,  unless  when  the  difference  is  very  considerable,  and  not  in  those  coi 
mon  differences  of  intensity  which  distinguish  every  voice  in  conversati 
from  every  other  voice, — or  as,  after  living  long  in  a  province,  tlie  dialect 
which  is  distinguished  by  any  accentual  peculiarities,  we  at  last  become  u 
conscious  of  these,  and  hear  the  words,  as  it  were,  stripped  of  their  pec 
liarity  of  tone.     In  what  is  termed  the  cultivation  of  a  musical  ear,  howev< 
we  have  not  an  analogy  merely,  but  a  direct  proof  of  this  influence  of  hal 
That  the  ear  may  be  improved  by  cultivation,  or,  in  other  words,  by  ni 
attention  to  the  differences  of  musical  soimd,  every  one  knows ;  and  if  t 
attention  can  enable  us,  even  in  mature  life,  to  distinguish  sounds  as  diffen 
in  themselves,  which,  but  for  the  habitual  attention,  we  should  have  regard 
as  the  sanle,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  continued  inattention,  from  ea 
est  infancy,  may  render  us  insensible  of  ftiusical  relations  still  more  obvic 
and  precise,  than  those  which  we  have  thus  only  learned  to  distinguish  ;   . 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  continued  attention  from  infancy  to  slight  rai  • 
cal  differences  of  sound, — an  attention  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  na  • 
ral  effect  of  pleasure  received, — may  render  us  capable  of  distinguish ; 
tones  as  very  dissimilar,  the  differences  of  which,  however  obvious  at  prest  i 
we  should  scarcely,  but  for  such  original  attentive  discrimination,  have  b*  i 
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able  to  detect.  What,  in  comparison,  the  refined  musical  ear  of  a  per- 
former,— almost  every  hour,  and  every  moment,  of  whose  life  has  been  spent 
amid  sounds, 

"  Untwisting  all  the  chains,  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony," — * 

'iS  to  a  common  musical  ear,  that  common  musical  ear  may  be  to  those  in 
vhom  this  discriminating  skill  seems  to  be  wholly  or  nearly  defective.  The 
■efined  musician, — who,  but  for  the  long  practice  of  his  art,  would  have 
ihared  that  incapacity  which  now  excites  his  wonder, — is  astonished,  that 
persons  of  common  ear  do  not  distinguish  the  nice  differences  which  appear 
p  him  almost  as  remarkable  as  those  differences  which  they  are  capable  of 
lerceiving  ;  and  the  person  of  common  musical  ear  only  does  the  same 
hing,  when  he  is  astonished  that  the  less  refined  differences,  remarked  by 
iimself,  are  not  obviously  distinguishable  by  all  mankind,  or,  at  least,  by  all 
/ho  have  no  deafness  to  incapacitate  them  from  hearing  the  separate  sounds. 
7he  discrimination  in  both  has  depended  on  previous  attention,  which  has 
ecessarily  been  greater  in  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  and  what  attention 
an  we  suppose  to  have  been  originally  given,  if,  from  the  cause  which  I 
;ave  ventured  to  state  as  a  possible  one  in  persons  without  musical  ear,  no 
Jeasure  had  originally  been  felt  by  them  in  any  sequence  of  notes  as  suc- 
pssive,  and  the  whole  value  of  sound  been  to  them  the  meaning  of  which  it 
as  symbolically  representative,  which,  accordingly,  they  have  learned  to 
iscriminate  in  every  case,  as  accurately  as  others, 

i  I  might  follow  out  this  speculation   at  much  greater  length  ;  but  I  have 

iready  dwelt  too  long  on  what  is  at  best  a  conjecture,  and  what,  perhaps, 

^en  as  a  mere  conjecture,  is  founded  only  on  a  slight  analogy. 

I  After  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  Smell,   Taste,  and  Hearing, 

hich  are  peculiarly  simple,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senses,  which 

iFord  phenomena  that  are  more  complicated,  or,  at  least,  which  seem  more 

omplicated,  as  considered  in  the  mature  state  of  the  mind  ;  when  the  sen- 

itions  that  arise  from  one  set  of  organs,  by  frequent  coexistence  with  sensa- 

•,  Dns  that  arise  from  affections  of  other  sets  of  organs,  are,  as  it  were,  blended 

:  jith  them  in  one  compound  perception,  and  so  permanently  modified  for 

d  ter  after,  that  it  is  difficult  in  all  cases,  and  in  many  cases  perhaps  im- 

1  j»ssible,  to  form  any  accurate  notion  of  the  sensations  as  they  existed  in  their 

1  ^iginal  elementary  state. 

i  Since,  of  the  two  senses  of  Sight  and  Touch,  that  of  Sight, — as  far,  at 

^st,  as  we  are  able  by  intellectual  analysis  at  present  to  discover  its  original 

jmsations, — is  more  simple,  and  more  analogous  to  the  senses  before  con- 

j|iered,  I  should  be  inclined,  on  these  accounts,  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 

sion  of  it,  previously  to  any  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  Touch.     But  this 

ijder,  though  unquestionably  the  more  regular,  if  we  had  to  consider  onljr 

fe  original  sensations  of  each  organ,  would  be  attended  with  great  inconve- 

ipnce  in  considering  their  subsequent  modified  sensations ;  since  those  of 

Wn  depend,  in  a  very  great  degree,  on  the  prior  affections  of  Touch,  wkh 

te  nature  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  be  acquainted  in  the 

i§i  place.     I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  considering  even  Touch,  I  may 

;v  Retimes  find  it  necessary  to  refer,  for  illustration,  to  the  phenomena  of 

•  Milton's  L'^yicgro,  M3— 145. 
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Vision,  though  these  have  not  been  considered  by  us,  and  must,  therefore, 
for  the  time,  be  taken  upon  trust.  But  when  phenomena  are  at  all  compli- 
cated,  such  occasional  anticipations  are  absolutely  unavoidable.  Sensation 
indeed,  says  Aristotle,  is  a  straight  line,  while  intellect  is  a  circle, — AUdr^aii 
y^afjifjii),  voug  xoxkog, — or,  to  use  tlie  paraphrastic  translation  of  Cudworth,  ir 
his  treatise  on  Immutable  Morality,  "  Sense  is  of  that  which  is  without 
Sense  wholly  gazes  and  gads  abroad  ;  and,  therefore,  doth  not  know  an( 
comprehend  its  object,  because  it  is  different  from  it.  Sense  is  a  line,  th< 
mind  is  a  circle.  Sense  is  like  a  line,  which  is  the  flux  of  a  point  runnin; 
out  from  itself;  but  intellect  hke  a  circle,  that  keeps  within  itself."*  Tha 
sense  is  not  a  circle  is,  indeed,  true,  since  it  terminates  in  a  point ;  but  fa 
from  being  a  straight  line,  it  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  curves,  and  i 
crossed  and  cut  by  so  many  other  curves, — into  many  of  which  it  flows,  an^ 
unites  with  them  completely, — that  when  we  arrive  at  the  extremity  of 
line,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  what  curve 
is,  which,  in  the  strange  confusion  of  our  diagram,  we  have  been  atterap 
to  trace  from  its  initial  point. 

I  jroceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sense  oi 

TOUCH. 

If  priority  of  sensation  alone  were  to  be  regarded,  the  sense  of  torn 
might  deserve  to  be  considered  in  the  first  place  ;  as  it  must  have  been  ej 
ercised  long  before  birth,  and  is  probably  the  very  feeling  with  which  sei 
tient  life  commences.     The  act  of  birth,  in  relation  to  the  mind  of  the  litt 
stranger,  who  is  thus  painfully  ushered  into  the  wide  scene  of  the  world, 
a  series  of  feelings,  of  this  class  ;  and  the  first  feeling  which  awaits  him,  < 
his  entrance, — in  the  change  of  temperature  to  which  he  is  exposed, — is  st 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  organ.     It  is  at  this  most  important  moment  < 
•existence,  when  one  dark  and  solitary  life  of  months,  of  which  no  vestige 
afterwards  to  remain  in  the  memory,  is  finished,   and  a  new  life  of  ma. 
years, — a  life  of  sunshine  and  society, — is  just  beginning,  that,  in  the  figur 
tive  language  of  the  author,  whom  I  am  about  to  quote  to  you,  Pain,  t 
companion  of  human  life,  receives  him  on  the  first  step  of  his  journey,  a 
embraces  him  in  his  iron  arms. 

"  Primas  tactiis  agit  partes,  primusque  minuts 

Laxat  iter  caecum  tiirbre,  recipitqiie  ruentem. 
.  Mon  idem  huic  modua  est  qui  fratribus  ;  ampliusille 

Imperiiim  affectat  senior,  penitusque  nieduUis, 

Visceiibusque  habitat  totis,  pellisque  recentem 

Fimditur  in  telam,  et  late  per  stamina  vivit. 

Necdum  etiam  matris  puer  eluctatua  ab  alvo 
*    ,  Multiplices  solvit  tunicas,  et  vinciila  rupit; 

^''''    •'"  '  Sopitus  molli  somno,  tepidoque  liquore 

y  Circumfiisus  adhuc  ;  tactus  tamen  aura  lacessit 

Jamdudum  levior  sensus,  animamque  reclusit. 
^  Idque  niagis,  simul  ac  solitum  blandumque  calorem 

Fngore  mutavit  cceii,  quod  verberat  acn 

Impete  inassuetos  artus  ;  turn  saevior  adstat, 

HumaniEque  comes  vitse  Dolor  exoipit ;  ille 

Cunctantem  frustra  et  tremulo  multa  ore  querentem 

Corripit  invadens,  ferrisque  amplectttur  ulni8."t 

•  Page  98,  99. 

*  Gray  de  Princip.  Cogit.  lib.  k  t.  64—80. 
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It  is  at  this  moment,  so  painful  to  himself,  that  he  is  affording  to  another 
bosom,  perhaps  the  purest  delight  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  and  has 
already  kindled,  in  a  heart,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  as  ignorant  as  of 
ihe  love  which  he  excites  in  it,  that  warmth  of  affection  which  is  never,  but 
n  the  grave,  to  be  cold  to  him,  and  to  which,  in  the  many  miseries  that  may 
iwait  him, — in  sorrow,  in  sickness,  in  poverty, — and  perhaps  too  in  the  peni- 
tence of  guilt  itself, — when  there  is  no  other  eye  to  whose  kindness  he  can 
/enture  to  look,  he  is  still  to  turn  with  the  confidence  that  he  has  yet,  even 
m  earth,  one  friend,  who  will  not  abandon  him, — and  who  will  still  think  of 
hat  innocent  being,  whose  eye,  before  it  was  conscious  of  light,  seemed  to 
ook  to  her  for  the  love  and  protection  which  were  ready  to  receive  him. 


LECTURE  XXII. 

ON  THE  FEELINGS  USUALLY  ASCRIBED  TO  THE  SENSE  OF  TOUCH,— 
AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THESE  FEELINGS. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  finished  the  remarks  which  I  had  to 
ffer,  on  our  sense  of  hearing  ;  and  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  had  begun  the 
pnsideration  of  a  very  important  order  of  our  feelings,  those  which  belong 
i  the  sense  of  touch. 

Of  these,  I  may  mention,  in  the  first  place,  the  sensations  of  heat  and 
dM, — sensations  that  arise  from  affections  of  our  nerves  of  touch,  or  at  least 
om  affections  of  nerves,  which,  as  equally  diffused  and  intermingled  with 
lera,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  from  those  which  constitute  our  organ 
I  touch,  the  same  wide  surface  rendering  us  sensible,  as  it  were,  at  every 
Dint,  of  warmth  as  of-  pressure. 

I  have  already  remarked  to  you,  how  little  analogy  there  is  of  our  sensations 

f  warmth,  to  the  other  sensations  commonly  ascribed  to  this  organ  ;  and  the 

'eat  difference  of  the  feelings  has  led  some  physiologists  to  believe,  that  the 

rgans  of  sensations  so  different,  must  themselves  be  different.     But  even 

fough  the  sensations  were  as  dissimilar  as  is  supposed,  there  is  no  reason  a 

Hori  to  believe, — and  to  experience,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  this  case,  we 

innot  appeal,  so  as  to  derive  from  it  any  ground  for  believing, — that  sensa- 

Dns,  which  are  very  different,  must  arise  from  affections  of  different  organs. 

s  far,  indeed,  as  we  can  safely  appeal  to  experience,  in  this  very  case, 

lere  are  sensations  which  we  never  hesitate  in  referring  to  our  tactual  nerves, 

;  different  from  the  more  common  sensations  ascribed  to  touch,  as  the  sen- 

tion  of  warmth  itself.     I  allude  to  the  pain  of  puncture  or  laceration  of  the 

in.     Indeed,  if  the  brain  be  ultimately  the  great  organ  of  all  our  sensa- 

)ns,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  refer  to  affections  of  one  sensorial  organ,  not 

ie  various  feelings  of  touch  only,  but,  with  them,  the  still  greater  variety  of 

elings,  that  constitute  our  sensations  of  smell,  taste,  sound,  and  colour. 

But  are  we  indeed  sure,  that  there  truly  is  that  great  dissimilarity  sup- 

)sed,  or  may  not  our  belief  of  it  arise  from  our  reference  to  touch  of  sen- 

.tions  that  truly  do  not  belong  to  it .''     Such,   at  least,   is  the  opinion,   to 

hich,  I  think,  a  nicer  analysis  will  lead  us.     The  primary  original  feelings, 
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which  we  owe  to  our  mere  organ  of  touch,  I  consider  as  of  a  kind,  all  ol 
which  are  far  more  analogous  to  the  sensations  of  warmth,  or  of  pain  ii 
puncture,  than  to  the  perceptions  of  form  and  hardness,  which  are  general!; 
regarded  as  tangible.  Before  entering  on  the  analysis,  however,  it  will  b 
necessary  to  consider,  what  are  the  sensations  which  we  are  supposed  to  owi 
to  this  organ. 

The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold, — as  received  from  our  organ  of  touch,— 
we  may  almost  lay  out  of  account  in  our  analytical  inquiry.  It  is  unneces 
sary  to  dwell  on  them,  or  even  to  repeat,  in  application  to  them,  the  argu 
ment  which  has  been  already  applied  more  than  once  to  the  sensations  befor 
considered.  It  is  quite  evident,  that,  in  classing  our  warmth  or  chillness,  a 
a  sensation, — and  not  as  a  feeling  that  has  arisen  spontaneously  in  the  mim 
— we  are  influenced  by  that  experience,  which  has  previously  given  us  tb 
belief  of  objects  external, — at  least,  of  our  own  corporeal  frame, — and,  tha  i 
if  we  had  been  unsusceptible  of  any  other  sensations,  than  those  of  heat  ao 
cold,  we  should  as  little  have  believed  these  to  arise  directly  from  a  coqx, 
real  cause,  as  any  of  our  feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow.  The  same  remark  nia  | 
be  applied  to  the  painful  sensations  of  puncture  and  laceration. 

It  is  only  to  the  other  more  important  information  ascribed  to  the  sense  <i  i, 
touch,  therefore,  that  our  attention  is  to  be  directed. 

By  touch,  we  are  commonly  said  to  be  made  acquainted  with  extensin 
magnitude,  divisibility,  figure,  motion,  solidity,  liquidity,  viscidity,  hardnos 
softness,  roughness,  smoothness.     These  terms,  1  readily  allow,  are  vd 
convenient  for  expressing  notions  of  certain  forms  or  states  of  bodies,  tb  | 
are   easily  distinguishable.      But,   though   specifically  distinguishable,  tht* 
admit  generically  of  very  considerable  reduction  and  simplification.     Hari 
ness  and  softness,  for  example,  are  expressive  only  of  greater  or  less  resis 
ance, — roughness   is   irregulajity  of  resistance,    when  there  are    interva 
between  the  points  that  resist,  or  when  some  of  these  points  project  beya  . 
others, — smoothness  is  complete  uniformity  of  resistance, — liquidity,  vi*  i 
dity,  are  expressive  of  certain  degrees  of  yieldingness  to  our  effort,  whit  » 
solidity  excludes,  unless  when  the  effort  employed  is  violent.     All,  in  sbo: 
I  repeat,  are  only  different  species  or  degrees  of  that  which  we  term  resit 
ance,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  impedes  our  continued  effort,  and  imped 
it  variously,  as  the  substances  without  are  lliemselves  various.     Such  is  oi  * 
order,  then,  of  the  feelings  commonly  ascribed  to  the  sense  which  we  % 
at  present  considering. 

To  proceed  to  the  other  supposed  tangible  qualities,  before  included 
our  enumeration, — -figure  is  the  boundary  of  extension,  as  magnitude  is  tl 
which  it  comprehends  ;  and  divisibility,  if  we  consider  the  apparent  contin 
ity  of  the  parts  which  we  divide,  is  only  extension  under  another  name.* 
we  except  motion,  therefore,  which  is  not  permanent,  but  accidental, — a 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  evidently  secondary  to  the  knowledge  which  ^ 
acquire  of  our  organs  of  sense,  before  which  the  objects  are  said  to  mo^ 
and  secondary  in  a  much  more  important  sense,  as  resulting  not  from  a 
direct  imiiiediatc  organic  state  of  one  paiticular  moment,  but  from  a  com) 
risnn  of  sensations  past  and  present, — all  the  information,  which  we  are  sd 
posed  to  receive  primarily  and  directly  from  touch,  relates  to  modificatic 
of  j'esistance  and  extension. 

Though  il  is  to  the  sense  of  touch,  however,  that  the  origin  of  the  kno 
ledge  of  these  is  generally  ascribed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  opposition 
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tliis  opinion,  that,  in  both  cases,  the  reference  is  wrongly  made,— -that  if  we 
had  the  sense  of  touch  only,  we  should  not  be  sensible  of  resistance,  nor,  I 
conceive,  even  of  extension, — and  that  we  seem  to  perceive  the  varieties  of 
extension  and  resistance  immediately  by  touch  only,  because  the  simple  ori- 
ginal tactual  feeling  has  become  representative  of  these,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  seem  to  perceive  the  varieties  of  distance 
immediately  by  the  eye.  The  sense  of  touch  has  unquestionably,  like  all 
our  other  senses,  its  own  peculiar  feelings,  though,  for  the  simple  original 
feelings,  attached  to  tHe  affections  of  this  most  extensive  of  organs,  we  have 
unfortunately  no  name,  but  that  which  is  applied  in  popular,  and  even  in 
philosophic  language,  to  all  the  affections  of  the  mind.  Our  joy  or  grief, 
hope  or  fear,  love  or  hate,  I  before  remarked,  we  term  feelings,  as  readily 
and  frequently,  as  we  use  this  term  to  express  our  sensations  of  touch  ;  and 
that,  which,  however  restricted  in  its  original  meaning,  is  now  the  common 
name  of  our  mental  affections  of  every  class,  has,  by  this  extension,  unfortu- 
nately, become  a  very  unfit  one,  for  distinguishing  a  limited  order  of  those 
affections* 

Whatever  be  the  term,  which  we  may  use,  however,  there  is,  and  must  be, 
a  sensation  peculiar  to  touch,  without  regard  to  the  extent  or  quantity  of  the 
surface  impressed, — as  there  is,  in  colour,  a  sensation  peculiar  to  vision, 
without  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  portion  of  the  retina  on  which  the  light 
may  have  fallen.  Every  physical  point  of  our  organ  of  touch,  when  existing 
in  a  certain  state,  is  capable  of  inducing  in  the  mind  a  peculiar  feeling, 
though  no  other  physical  point  of  the  organ  were  affected, — as  every  physi- 
cal point  of  the  retina,  though  but  a  single  ray  of  light  were  admitted  to  the 
eye,  is  capable  of  inducing  in  the  mind  a  peculiar  affection  of  vision  ;  and 
when  many  such  physical  points  are  affected  together,  by  some  impressing 
I  surface,  the  form  of  which  we  think  that  we  discover  immediately  by  touch, 
'it  is  from  experience  only  that  we  can  learn  the  vicinity  of  the  physical 
points  of  our  own  tactual  surface  thus  impressed,  and  consequently  the  con- 
tinued extension  of  the  object  which  impresses  them.  Before  we  have  so 
much  knowledge  of  external  things,  as  to  know  even  that  we  have  any  bodily 
organs  whatever, — and  it  is  of  this  state  of  absolute  ignorance  alone  that  we 
must  think,  as  often  as  we  speculate  on  the  information  which  our  senses 
:  separately  afford, — when  we  know  as  little  of  our  bodily  frame,  as  of  that 
material  universe,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  we  cannot,  by  the  very  terms 
'of  this  supposition,  know  that  different  points  of  our  organ  of  touch  are 
affected  in  a  certain  manner, — that  these  points  are  contiguous  to  each  other 
— ^and  that  the  mass  affecting  these  contiguous  points  must  consequently 
itself  be  composed  of  points,  that  are,  in  like  manner,  contiguous.  We  know 
nothing  of  our  organs — we  know  nothing  of  any  external  masses — ^but  a  cer- 
tain feeling  is  excited  in  our  mind ;  and  it  is  this  simple  feeling  alone,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  constitutes  the  direct  elementary  sensation  of  touch, 
though  this  simple  elementary  sensation,  like  many  other  sensations,  may 
afterwards  be  so  blended  with  other  feelings,  as  to  become  significant  of 
them,  and  even  to  seem  to  involve  them,  as  if  originally  and  necessarily  co- 
existing. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  at  present,  indeed,  to  have  a  body  impressed  on  us, 
without  the  immediate  notion  of  something  external  and  extended, — as  it  is 
impossible  for  one,  whose  sight  is  perfect,  to  open  his  eyes,  in  the  light  of 
day,  without  perceiving,  as  it  were  immediately,  the  long  line  of  variegated 
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landscape,  in  the  scenery  before  hira  : — ^the  one  impossibility  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  other ;  yet  we  know,  in  the  case  of  vision,  that  all  which  we  imme- 
diately perceive,  at  the  very  moment  when  our  eyes  seem  to  comprehend 
the  worlds  of  half  infinity,  in  the  hemisphere  on  which  we  gaze,  is  a  small 
expanse  of  light, — if  even,  which  I  greatly  doubt,  there  truly  be,  in  our  ori- 
ginal perceptions  of  this  sense,  so  much  of  extension,  as  is  implied  in  the 
smallest  possible  expanse.  In  totich,  in  like  manner,  I  conceive,  that  the 
immediate  sensation,  though,  like  colour,  it  may  now  seem  inseparable  from 
extension  and  outness, — if,  on  the  authority  of  Berkeley,  I  may  venture  to 
use  that  barbarous  but  expressive  term, — was,  like  colour,  originally  distinct 
from  them,  that,  by  the  mere  original  sensations  of  this  organ,  in  short,  we 
could  as  little  know  the  existence  of  an  impressing  body,  as,  by  the  mere 
original  sensations  of  vision,  we  could  learn  that  such  a  body  existed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  room  in  which  we  sit. 

In  defining  sensation,  when  we  began  our  inquiry  into  its  nature,  I  stated 
it  to  be  that  affection  of  the  mind,  which  is  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
affection  of  certain  organs,  induced  by  the  action  of  external  bodies  ;  and  I 
admitted,  tliat,  in  this  definition  two  assumptions  were  made, — the  existence 
of  foreign  changeable  external  bodies,  as  separate  from  the  mind, — and  the 
existence  of  organs,  also  separate  from  the  mind,  and  in  relation  to  it  truly 
external,  like  other  bodies,  but  forming  a  permanent  part  of  our  corporeal 
frame,  and  capable  of  being  affected,  in  a  certain  manner,  by  the  other  bo- 
dies, of  which  the  existence  was  assumed.  As  far  as  our  analytical  inquiry 
has  yet  prbceeded,  these  assumptions  are  assumptions  still.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  detect,  in  the  sensations  considered  by  us,  more  than  in  any  of 
our  internal  pleasures  or  pains,  any  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  indicative 
of  a  material  world  without. 

Our  analytical  inquiry  itself,  however,  even  in  attempting  to  trace  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  tlie  belief  originates,  must  proceed  on  that  very  belief. 
Accordingly,  in  examining  our  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing,  I  uniformly 
took  for  granted  the  existence  of  odoriferous,  sapid,  and  vibrating  bodies,  and 
considered  inerely,  whether  the  sensations,  excited  by  these,  were,  of  them- 
selves, capable  of  communicating  to  us  any  knowledge  of  the  external  and 
independent  existence  of  the  bodies  which  excited  them. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  inquiry,  I  must,  in  like  manner,  take  for  granted 
the  existence  of  bodies,  which  act,  by  their  contiguity  or  pressure,  on  our 
organ  of  touch,  as  the  odoriferous  or  sapid  particles  act  on  our  nerves  of 
smell  and  taste — not  that  I  assume  this  belief,  as  existing  in  the  mind  whose 
intellectual  acquisitions  are  the  subject  of  inquiry, — for,  in  that  case,  the  in- 
quiry itself  would  be  superfluous.  I  assume  it,  merely  as  existing  in  the 
mind  of  us  the  inquirers, — and  only,  because  it  is  impossible,  witliout  such 
an  assumption,  to  make  the  suppositions  that  are  necessary  for  the  inquiry. 
All  our  language  is  at  present  adapted  to  a  system  of  external  things.  Tliere 
is  no  direct  vocabulary  of  scepticism  ;  and  even  the  most  cautious  and  philo- 
sophic inquirer,  therefore,  must  often  be  obliged  to  express  his  doubt,  or  his 
dissent,  in  language  that  implies  aihrmation.  In  the  present  case,  when  we 
attempt  to  analyze  our  sensations,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  infant  is  placed,  or,  I  may  say,  even  to  speak  of  the 
infant  hhnself,  without  that  assumption  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  make. 
The  real  existence  of  an  external  universe,  and  the  belief  of  that  existence, 
are,  however,  in  tliemselves,  perfectly  separate  and  distinct ;  and  it  is  not 
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the  existence  of  an  external  world,  which  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish as  an  object  of  belief.  We  are  only  endeavouring,  in  our  analysis  of 
he  sensations  afforded  by  our  different  organs,  to  ascertain  in  what  circum- 
jtance  the  belief  arises.  There  might  be  a  world  of  suns  and  planets,  though 
here  were  no  human  being,  whose  mind  could  be  affected  with  belief  of  it ; 
md  even  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  reality  of  external  nature  must 
idmit,  that,  though  no  created  thing  but  ourselves  were  in  existence,  our 
nind  might  still  have  been  so  constituted,  as  to  have  the  very  series  of  feel- 
ngSj  which  form  at  present  its  successive  phenomena,  and  which  are  ascribed 
n  no  small  number  to  the  action  of  external  things. 

Are  the  primary  sensations  derived  from  the  organ  of  touch,  then,  of  such 
I  kind  as  to  afford  us  that  knowledge,  which  they  are  supposed  to  give  of 
hings  without.'' 

Let  us  imagine  a  being,  endowed  with  the  sense  of  touch,  and  with  every 
Hher  sense  and  faculty  of  our  mind,  but  not  with  any  previous  knowledge  of 
lis  own  corporeal  frame,  or  of  other  things  external, — and  let  us  suppose  a 
mall  body,  of  any  shape,  to  be  pressed,  for  the  first  time,  on  his  open  hand. 
Vhatever  feelings  mere  touch  can  give,  directly  of  itself,  would  of  course 
ie  the  same  in  this  case,  as  now,  when  our  knowledge  is  increased,  and 
omplicated,  from  many  other  sources. 

Let  the  body,  thus  impressed,  be  supposed  to  be  a  small  cvhe,  of  the  same 
3mperature  with  the  hand  itself,  that  all  consideration  of  heat  or  cold  may 
e  excluded,  and  the  feeling  produced  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
What,  then,  may  we  suppose  the  consequent  feeling  to  be  ? 
It  will,  I  conceive,  be  a  simple  feeling  of  the  kind  of  which  I  have  already 
poken,  as  capable  of  arising  from  the  affection  of  a  single  point  of  our  organ 
f  touch, — a  feeling  that  varies  indeed  with  the  quantity  of  pressure,  as  the 
ensation  of  fragrance  varies  with  the  number  of  the  odorous  particles,  but 
ivolves  as  little  the  notion  of  extension,  as  that  notion  is  involved  in  the  mere 
•agrance  of  a  violet  or  a  rose.  The  connexion  of  this  original  tactual  feel- 
lig,  however,  with  that  of  extension,  is,  now,  so  indissoluble,  as,  indeed,  it 
ould  not  fail  to  become,  in  the  circumstance  in  which  it  has  uniformly 
risen,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  it  as  separate.  We  may  per- 
laps,  however,  make  a  near  approach  to  the  conception  of  it,  by  using  the 
jentle  gradual  pressure  of  a  small  pointed  body,  which,  in  the  various  slight 
palings  excited  by  it, — before  it  penetrate  the  cuticle,  or  cause  any  consi- 
erable  pain, — may  represent,  in  some  measure,  the  simple  and  immediate 
ffect,  which  pressure  in  any  case  produces, — exclusively  of  the  associate 
?elings  which  it  indirectly  suggests. 

Such  of  you,  as  have  the  curiosity  to  try  the  experiment,  with  any  small 
odies,  not  absolutely  pointed, — such  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  or  any  body  of 
milar  dimensions, — will  be  astonished  to  feel,  how  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
le  notion  o{  extension  or  figure  is  involved  in  the  feeling,  even  after  all  the 
jitimate  associations  of  our  experience  ; — certainly  far  less  than  the  notion 
f  longitudinal  distance  seems  to  us  to  be  involved  in  the  immediate  affec- 
ons  of  our  sense  of  sight.  It  is  an  experiment,  therefore,  which  I  must  re- 
uest  you  not  to  neglect  to  make. 

But  the  pressure  of  such  a  large  body,  as  the  cube,  which  we  have  sup- 

osed  to  be  pressed  against  our  organ  of  touch,  now  awakens  very  different 

^elings.     We  perceive,  as  it  were  immediately,  form  and  hardness.     May 

pt  then,  the  knowledge  of  resistance  and  extension,  arid  consequently  the 
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belief  of  the  essential  qualities  of  matter, — be  originally  conimunicated  by 
the  affections  of  this  organ  ? 

The  feeling  of  resistance, — to  begin  with  this, — is,  I  conceive,  to  be 
ascribed,  not  to  our  organ  of  touch,  but  to  our  muscular  frame,  to  which  I 
have  already  more  than  once  directed  your  attention,  as  forming  a  distinct 
organ  of  sense  ;  the  affections  of  which,  particularly  as  existing  in  combina- 
tion with  other  feelings,  and  modifying  our  judgments  concerning  these,  (as 
in  the  case  of  distant  vision,  for  example,)  are  not  less  important  than  those 
of  our  other  sensitive  organs.  The  sensations  of  this  class  are,  indeed,  in 
common  circumstances,  so  obscure,  as  to  be  scarcely  heeded  or  remembered 
by  us  ;  but  there  is  probably  no  contraction,  even  of  a  single  muscle,  which 
is  not  attended  with  some  faint  degree  of  sensation,  that  distinguishes  it  from 
the  contractions  of  other  muscles,  or  from  other  degrees  of  contraction  of  the 
same  muscles.  I  must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  meaning  that  we  are 
able,  in  this  manner,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  anatomy,  to  perceive  and  num- 
ber our  own  muscles,  and  when  many  of  them  are  acting  altogether,  as  they 
usually  do,  to  distinguish  each  from  each;  for,  till  we  study  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  our  frame,  we  scarcely  know  more,  than  that  we  have  limbs  which  f  j 
move  at  our  will,  and  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  complicated  machi-  ' 
nery  which  is  subservient  to  the  volition.  But  each  motion  of  the  visible 
limb,  whether  produced  by  one  or  more  of  the  invisible  muscles,  is  accom- 
panied with  a  certain  feeling,  that  may  be  complex,  indeed,  as  arising  from 
various  muscles,  but  which  is  considered  by  the  mind  as  one;  and  it  is  this 
particular  feeling,  accompanying  the  particular  visible  motion, — whether  the 
feeling  and  the  invisible  parts  contracted  be  truly  simple  or  compound, — 
which  we  distinguish  from  every  other  feeling  accompanying  every  other 
quantity  of  contraction.  It  is  as  if  a  man,  born  blind,  were  to  walk,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  flower  garden.  He  would  distinguish  the  fragrance  of  one 
parterre  from  the  fragrance  of  another,  though  he  might  be  altogether  igno- 
rant of  the  separate  odours,  united  in  each ;  and  might  even  consider  as  one 
simple  perfume,  what  was,  in  truth,  the  mingled  product  of  a  thousand. 

Obscure  as  our  muscular  sensations  are  in  common  circumstances,  there 
are  other  circumstances, — which  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  treating  before  of 
this  subject, — in  which  they  make  themselves  abundantly  manifest.     I  need 
not  refer  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  muscles,  in  which  they  become  pain- 
fully sensible  ;  and  I  will  admit,  that  the  reference  to  such  a  morbid  state,  in 
which  the  structure  may  be  supposed  to  be  altered  by  the  disease,  would 
perhaps  scarcely  be  a  fair  one.     It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  phenomena  of 
which  every  one  must  have  been  conscious  innumerable  times,   and  which 
imply  no  disease  nor  lasting  difference  of  state.     What  is  the  feeling  of  fa- 
tigue, for  example,  but  a  muscular  feeling.''  that  is  to  say,  a  feeling  of  which 
our  muscles  are  as  truly  the  organ,  as  our  eye  or  ear  is  the  organ  of  sight  oi 
hearing.     When  a  limb  has  been  long  exercised,  without  sufficient  interval; 
of  rest,  the  repetition  of  the  contraction  of  its  muscles  is  accompanied,  no 
with  a  slight  and  obscure  sensation,  but  with  one  which  amounts,  if  it  be  gra 
dually  increased,  to  severe  pain,  and  which  before  it  arrives  at  this,  ha 
passed  progressively  through  various  stages  of  uneasiness.     Even  when  then 
has  been  no  previous  fatigue,  we  cannot  make  a  single  powerful  effort  at  an; 
time,  without  being  sensible  of  the  muscular  feeling  connected  with  this  effort 
Of  the  pleasure  which  attends  more  moderate  exercise,  every  one  muj 
have  been  conscious  in  himself,  even  in  his  years  of  maturity,  when  he  sel 
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dom  has  recourse  to  it  for  the  pleasure  alone ;  and  must  remember,  still 
more,  the  happiness  which  it  afforded  him  in  other  years,  when  happiness 
was  of  less  costly  and  laborious  production  than  at  present.  By  that  admi- 
rable provision,  with  which  nature  accommodates  the  blessings  which  she 
gives,  to  the  wants  that  stand  in  need  of  them,  she  has,  in  that  early  period, 
— when  the  pleasure  of  mental  freedom,  and  the  ambitions  of  busy  life,  are 
necessarily  excluded, — made  ample  amends  to  the  little  slave  of  affection,  m 
that  disposition  to  spontaneous  pleasure,  which  renders  it  almost  an  effort  to 
be  sad,  as  if  existence  itself  were  delight ;  giving  him  a  fund  of  independent 
happiness  in  the  very  air  which  she  has  poured  around  him,  and  the  ready 
limbs  which  move  through  it,  almost  without  his  bidding.  In  that  beautiful 
passage,  in  which  Goldsmith  describes  the  sounds  that  come  in  one  mingled 
murmur  from  the  village,  who  does  not  feel  the  force  of  the  happiness  which 
is  comprised  in  the  single  line,  that  speaks  of 

"  The  playful  children,  just  let  loose  from  school  ?"* 

Jt  is  not  the  mere  freedom  from  the  intellectual  task  of  which  we  think ;  it  is 
much  more,  that  burst  of  animal  pleasure,  which  is  felt  in  every  limb,  when 
the  long  constraint  that  has  repressed  it  is  removed,  and  the  whole  frame  is 
given  once  more  to  all  the  freedom  of  nature.  It  is  by  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
ertion, and  the  pain  of  inexertion,  that  we  are  roused  from  that  indolence, 
into  which,  with  great  injury  to  society,  that  requires  our  contribution  of  ac- 
tive aid,  we  otherwise  might  sink  ; — as  we  are  roused,  in  like  manner,  by 
the  pleasure  of  food,  and  the  pain  of  hunger,  to  take  the  aliment  that  is 
necessary  for  our  individual  sustenance :  and  though  the  mere  aliment  is, 
indeed,  more  important  for  life,  it  is  not  more  important  for  happiness  than 
that  pleasure  of  activity  which  calls  and  forces  us  from  our  slothful  repose. 

"  Thee,  too,  my  Paridel, — I  saw  thee  there, 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair, 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
The  penalties  and  pains  of  idleness."! 

With  the  same  happy  provision  with  which  she  has  considered  the  young 
of  our  own  species.  Nature  has,  in  the  other  animals,  whose  sources  of  ge- 
neral pleasure  are  still  more  limited  than  in  the  child,  converted  their  muscu- 
lar frame  into  an  organ  of  delight.  It  is  not  in  search  of  richer  pasture  that 
the  horse  gallops  over  his  field,  or  the  goat  leaps  from  rock  to  rock ;  it  is  for 
the  luxury  of  the  exercise  itself.  "  If  the  shell-fish  on  the  shore,"  says  Dr. 
Ferguson,  "  perform  no  visible  action  but  that  of  opening  and  closing  his 
^hell,  to  receive  the  brine  that  accommodates,  or  to  exclude  the  foul  matter 
that  annoys  him,  there  are  other  animals  that,  in  the  opposite  extreme,  are 
active;  and  for  whom  Nature  seems  to  administer  the  means  of  supply, 
rnerely  as  a  restorative  of  that  strength  which  they  are  so  freely  to  waste  in 
the  seemingly  sportive  or  violent  exercises  to  which  they  are  disposed."! 

"  The  bounding  fawn,  that  darts  across  the  glade, 
When  none  pursues,  through  mere  delight  of  heart, 
And  spirits  buoyant,  with  excess  of  glee ; 

•  Deserted  "Village,  v.  120. 
t  Pope's  Dunciad,  book  iv.  363 — 366. 
\      t  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Part  I.  c.  i.  sect.  i. 
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The  horse  as  wanton,  and  almost  as  fleet, 
That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed, 

Then  stops,  and  snorts,  and,  throwing  high  his  heels,  1| 

Starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again  ;  ^ 

The  very  kine,  that  gambol  at  high  noon, —  ;_ 

The  total  herd, — receiving  first  from  one,  ' 

That  leads  the  dance,  a  summons  to  be  gay  ;  (fl 

Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  uncouth  * 

Their  efforts,  yet  resolved,  with  one  consent,  T 

To  give  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may  'j 
^                 To  ecstasy,  too  big  to  be  suppressed."* 

It  is  this  appearance  of  happy  life  which  spreads  a  charm  over  every  httle 
group,  with  which  Nature  animates  her  scenery ;  and  he  who  can  look  with- 
out interest  on  the  young  lamb,  as  it  frolics  around  the  bush,  may  gaze,  in- 
deed, on  the  magnificent  landscape  as  it  opens  before  him, — but  it  will  be 
with  an  eye  which  looks  languidly,  and  in  vain,  for  pleasure  which  it  cannot 
find. 

These  observations,  on  our  muscular  pains  and  pleasures,  iu  conformity 
with  that  view  of  them  which  I  endeavoured  to  give  you,  in  a  former  lecture, 
are  not  digressive  now,  nor  uselessly  repeated.  It  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  applications  which  we  have  to  make,  that  you  should  be  fully  aware  that 
our  muscular  frame  is  not  merely  a  part  of  the  living  machinery  of  motion, 
out  is  also  truly  an  organ  of  sense.  When  I  move  my  arm,  without  resist- 
ance, I  am  conscious  of  a  certain  feeling ;  when  the  motion  is  impeded,  by 
the  presence  of  an  external  body,  I  am  conscious  of  a  different  feeling,  aris- 
ing partly,  indeed,  from  the  mere  sense  of  touch,  in  the  moving  limb  com- 
pressed, but  not  consisting  merely  in  this  compression,  since,  when  the  same 
pressure  is  made  by  a  foreign  force,  without  any  muscular  efibrt  on  my  part, 
my  general  feeling  is  very  different.  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  resistance  to 
our  progressive  effort,  (combined,  perhaps,  with  the  mere  tactual  feeling) 
which  forms  what  we  term  our  feeling  of  solidity  or  hardness ;  and,  without 
it,  the  tactual  feeling  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  sensation  indifferent  or 
agreeable,  or  disagreeable  or  severely  painful,  according  to  the  force  of  the 
pressure,  in  the  particular  case ;  in  the  same  way,  as  the  matter  of  heat ':, 
acting,  in  different  degrees,  on  this  very  organ  of  touch,  and  on  different 
portions  of  its  surface,  at  different  times,  produces  all  the  intermediate  sen 
sations,  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or  indifferent,  from  the  pain  of  excessive 
cold,  to  the  pain  of  burning ;  and  produces  them  in  like  manner,  wilhoui 
suggesting  the  presence  of  any  solid  body,  external  to  ourselves. 

Were  the  cube,  therefore,  in  the  case  supposed,  pressed,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  hand,  it  would  excite  a  certain  sensation,  indeed,  but  not  that  of  re-" 
sistance,  which  always  implies  a  muscular  effort  that  is  resisted,  and  conse- 
quently not  that  of  hardness,  which  is  a  mode  of  resistance.  It  would  b( 
very  different,  however,  if  we  fairly  made  the  attempt  to  press  against  it ;  for 
then,  our  effort  would  be  impeded,  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  resistance 
would  arise ;  which,  as  co-existing  in  this  case,  and  in  every  case  of  effort,  wit! 
the  particular  sensation  of  touch,  might  afterwards  be  suggested  by  it,  on  th< 
simple  recurrence  of  the  same  sensation  of  touch,  so  as  to  excite  tlie  notior 
of  hardness,  in  the  body  touched,  without  the  renewal  of  any  muscular  efl!br 
on  our  part,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  angular  surfaces  of  the  cube,  if  w< 
chance  to  turn  our  eye  on  it,  are  suggested  by  the  mere  plane  o(  colour 
which  it  presents  to  our  immediate  vision,  and  which  is  all  that  our  imnoe 
•  Cowper's  Task  Book  W. 
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diate  vision  would,  of  itself,  have  made  known  to  us.  The  feeling  of  resist- 
ance, then,  I  trust,  it  will  be  admitted,  and  consequently  of  hardness,  and 
all  the  other  modes  of  resistance,  is  a  muscular,  not  a  tactual  feeling. 

But  though  the  resistance  or  hardness  of  the  cube,  as  implying  the  expe- 
rience of  some  counter  effort,  may  not  be  immediately  sensible  to  our  super- 
ficial organ  of  touch,  are  not  its  dimensions  so  perceived  ?  Its  cubical  form, 
indeed,  it  will  be  allowed,  cannot  be  felt,  since  only  one  of  its  surfaces  is 
supposed  to  be  pressed  upon  the  hand  ;  but,  is  not  at  least  this  square  surface 
perceived  immediately  ?  In  short,  does  not  touch,  originally  and  immediately, 
convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of  extension  .'' 

With  our  present  complete  belief  of  external  things,  indeed,  and  especially 
of  our  organs  of  sense,  the  most  important  of  these,  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge of  extension,  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  very  easy  explanation.  The 
square  surface  presses  on  our  organ  of  touch, — it  affects  not  a  single  physi- 
cal point  merely,  but  a  portion  of  the  organ,  corresponding  exactly,  in  sur- 
face, with  itself;  and  the  perception  of  the  similar  square,  it  will  be  said, 
thus  immediately  arises.  But,  in  all  this  easy  explanation,  it  is  very  strangely 
forgotten,  that  the  feeling,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the  impression  of  the 
square  surfaces  produces,  is  not  itself  the  square  configuration  of  our  tactual 
Drgan,  corresponding  with  that  surface,  but  the  state  of  a  very  different  sub- 
stance, which  is  as  little  square,  as  it  is  round  or  elliptical, — which  is,  indeed, 
irom  its  own  absolute  simplicity,  incapable  of  resemblance  in  shape  to  any 
;hing ;  and  the  resemblance  of  which,  therefore,  to  the  shape  of  the  mere 
Drgan,  is  as  little  to  be  expected  in  the  sensations  of  touch, — as  that  other 
Jtate  of  mind,  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  can 
36  expected  to  resemble  the  shape  of  the  odorous  particles  themselves,  or 
pf  the  organ  of  smell,  which  is  affected  by  them.  The  very  knowledge 
yhich  touch  is  supposed  to  give,  is,  in  this  case,  most  inconsistently  assumed, 
is  existing  in  the  mind,  before  the  very  touch  which  is  supposed  to  give  it. 
[f,  indeed,  the  mind  could  know,  that  a  part  of  its  external  corporeal  organ 
s  compressed  into  the  form  of  a  square,  or  that  another  square  surface  is 
Compressing  that  organ,  the  difficulty  would  be  at  an  end  ;  for  it  would  then, 
nost  undoubtedly,  have  that  very  knowledge  of  extension,  the  origin  of  which 
lire  seek.  But  it  is  not  explained,  how  the  mind,  which  alone  can  have  sen- 
ation  or  knowledge,  and  which  certainly  is  not  square  itself,  is  to  be  made 
cquainted  with  the  squareness  of  its  own  corporeal  organ,  or  of  the  foreign 
lody  ;  nor,  indeed,  how  the  squareness  of  the  mere  external  organ  should 
reduce  this  particular  affection  of  the  mind,  more  than  if  the  organ  were 
ompressed  into  the  shape  of  a  polygon  of  one  thousand  sides. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  that,  when  a  small  cube  is  pressed  on  the  hand,  one 
undred  physical  points  of  the  organ  of  touch  are  affected  in  a  certain  man- 
er.  We  have,  it  is  said,  an  immediate  perception  of  a  square  surface.  Let 
next  be  supposed,  that,  instead  of  one  hundred  of  these  continuous  points 
f  the  organ,  an  equal  number  of  points,  at  various  distances  in  the  surface 
f  the  body,  are  affected  in  the  same  manner.  On  this  supposition  it  will 
barcely  be  said,  that  the  perception  of  a  square  would  arise,  when  there  is 
'o  square,  more  than  any  other  imaginable  form,  in  the  space  comprehended 
\  the  pressure.  Yet  what  difference  is  there,  in  these  two  cases,  to  a  mind 
jiat  is,  by  supposition,  absolutely  ignorant  of  every  bodily  organ,  and  conse- 
uently  alike  ignorant  of  the  nearness  or  distance  of  the  points  of  the  organ 
F  touch  ?     In  both  cases,  one  hundred  points,  equally  sensible,  are  affected, 
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and  are  affected  precisely  in  the  same  manner ; — and  there  is  truly  no  dif- 
ference, unless  we  tacitly  suppose  the  mind  to  be  conscious  of  the  bodilj 
frame,  and,  therefore,  of  the  continuity  of  certain  points  of  the  organ  of  touch, 
with  the  other  points  that  are  proximate  to  them, — a  sort  of  knowledge,  for 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  account,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive, 
without  conceding  the  very  point  in  question.  A  little  attentive  reflection  on 
the  circumstances  of  these  two  cases,  will,  perhaps,  aid  you  in  freeing  your 
minds  from  the  illusive  belief,  of  which  it  may  not  be  easy  for  you  at  first  to 
divest  yourselves, — that  the  continuity  and  similarity  of  shape,  which  are 
known  to  us  the  inquirers,  are  known  also  to  that  little  sentient  being,  whose 
first  elements  of  knowledge  we  are  endeavouring  to  trace. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget,  in  inquiries  of  this  sort,  that  it  is  not  in  our  organ 
of  touch  merely,  that  a  certain  extent  of  the  nervous  extremity  of  our  sen- 
sorial organ  is  affected.  This  occurs,  equally,  in  every  other  organ.  In  llie 
superficial  expansion  of  the  nerves  of  hearing,  smell,  taste,  for  example,  it  is 
not  a  point  merely  that  is  affected,  but  a  number  of  continuous  points,  pre- 
cisely, as  in  the  superficial  organ  of  touch  ;  and  if,  tlierefore,  the  notion  of 
extension  in  general,  or  of  figure,  which  is  limited  extension,  arose  whenever 
a  part  of  the  nervous  expansion  was  affected  in  any  way,  we  should  derive 
these  notions  as  much  from  a  taste,  or  a  smell,  or  a  sound,  as  from  any  ojf 
the  configurations  or  affections  of  our  organ  of  touch.  a 

It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  because  a  certain  limited  part  of  the  sensorial 
organ  is  affected,  that  we  have  the  notion  of  the  square  surface,  in  the  cayJi 
supposed  by  us  :  for,  if  this  alone  were  necessary,  we  should  have  squa|p 
inches,  and  half  inches,  and  various  other  forms,  rectilinear  or  curvilinear,  qf 
fragranfe  and  sound.  4 

But,  it  may  perhaps  be  urged,  though  all  our  organs  must,  indeed,  exist 
equally  with  our  organ  of  touch  of  a  certain  shape  when  affected, — and 
though  the  sensorial  figure  of  our  other  organs  is  not  accompanied  with  9lfik\ 
of  those  mental  affections,  which  constitute  the  perception  of  angular  or  cof-pi 
vilinear  figure,  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  that  part  of  the  sensorii 
organ,  which  terminates  on  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  that  impresse.' 
the  mind,  immediately,  with  a  sensation,  corresponding  with  the  exact  figure 
in  which  the  organ  may, itself  exist.  When  the  square,  therefore,  in  the  cas« 
imagined  by  us,  is  impressed  upon  the  organ,  the  mental  affection  whicl 
constitutes  our  notion  of  a  square  may  immediately  arise,  though  it  would  no 
arise  from  the  similar  squareness  of  our  organs  of  smell  or  hearing. 

In  answer  to  this  mere  supposition,  I  may  remark,  tliat  the  sensorial  orgii 
of  touch  exists,  at  every  moment,  of  a  certain  shape,  and  that  we  yet  havi 
no  perception  of  this  shape,  so  as  to  be  able  to  delineate  the  whole  exten 
of  our  tactual  organ,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  could  delineate  the  impress 
ing  square,  in  the  case  supposed  :  or,  if  it  be  said,  that  the  configuration  o 
the  organ  does  not  excite  this  mental  affection,  in  the  quiescent  state  of  th 
part,  but  only  when  it  is  itself  affected,  I  may  remark,  tliat  we  are  as  littl 
able  to  delineate  its  figure  when  we  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  whic 
yet  acts  most  powerfully  upon  this  very  organ,  inducing  sensations,  at  lea; 
as  vivid  as  those  of  hardness  or  figure. 

It  may  still,  however,  be  contended,  for  in  a  question  of  this  sort  I  wis 
fairly  to  imagine  every  possible  argument — it  may  still  be  contended,  tha 
though  the  organ  of  touch  has  no  effect  in  this  way,  merely  as  configure< 
and  niiirht,  in  any  other  configuration,  operate  precisely  in  the  same  mann< 
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on  the  sentient  mind, — still  the  harmony  of  the  bodily  and  mental  changes  is 
so  arranged  by  nature,  that  the  organic  state  in  touch,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  extension  of  the  impressing 
body, — in  the  same  manner  as  a  certain  state  of  the  organ  of  smell,  whatever 
that  state  may  be,  is  immediately  followed  by  that  affection  of  the  mind, 
which  constitutes  our  sensation  of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose.     Though  this 
argument,  in  truth,  rather  begs  the  question  than  attempts  to  meet  it,  let  us 
give  to  it  all  the  force  which  it  may  claim.     The  accurate  determination  of 
the  point  may,  indeed,  seem  at  first  almost  impossible ;  since,  in  whatever 
manner  the  seeming  perception  may  arise,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  now 
seem  to  perceive  extension,  as  it  were  immediately,  by  touch  ;  though  not 
more  immediately  than  in  vision  we  seem  to  perceive  the  positions  of  objects 
in  different  distances  before  our  eyes.     But  there  is,  fortunately,  at  least  one 
test,  which  the  point  in  question  still  admits.     If  the  apparent  perception  of 
2xtension  by  touch  be  truly  and  originally  immediate,  and  not  acquired,  like 
:he  apparent  perception  of  distance  in  vision,  so  as  to  involve  a  sort  of  intel- 
ectual  measurement  or  suggestion  of  some  sort,  after  the  primary  sensation, 
— the  perception  must  be  constant  and  universal,  not  confined  to  a  few  sim- 
ile and  familiar  forms,  which,  if  we  can  distinguish  these  alone,  we  may  be 
supposed  to  have  learned  from  experience,  but  extending  to  forms  of  every 
<ind  ;  for  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  strange  abuse  of  the  license  of  suppo- 
;ition,  to  imagine  that  we  perceive  a  square  immediately,  but  not  a  circle,  or 
I  circle  but  not  a  square,  or,  indeed,  any  one  figure,  but  not  any  other  figure, 
j^ven  at  present,  then, — though  the  circumstances  of  the  trial, — when  the 
jxperience  of  many  years  must  have  exhausted  so  many  varieties  of  form, 
issocialing  the  notion  of  these  with  the  particular  tactual  feeling  whatever 
hat  may  be — are  surely  very  unfavourable  to  the  opinion  which  I  maintain, 
—even  at  present,  I  may  safely  trust  to  experiment  the  determination  of  the 
[uestion.     When  a  body  which  we  do  not  see,  is  pressed  on  any  part  of  our 
actual  organ,  do  we  immediately  discover  its  form, — as  immediately,  as  we 
re  sensible  of  fragrance,  when  our  organ  of  smell  is  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
in  odoriferous  body  is  presented  to  it,  or  of  sound,  when  a  cannon  is  fired 
•eside  us .''    This  we  certainly  should  do,  if  figure  were  as  direct  an  object 
f  the  sense  of  touch,  as  fragrance  and  sound  are  of  the  senses  of  smell  and 
earing.     Even  though  it  be  a  form  of  the  simplest  kind,  square,  round,  Iri- 
ngular,  that  is  thus  pressed  upon  our  palm,  we  scarcely  distinguish  the  pre- 
Ise  species  of  figure  for  a  moment,  and  are  long  before  we  can  convince 
urselves  that  we  have  perceived  its  exact  magnitude,  in  the  determination  of 
hich,  after  all,  we  shall  very  probably  be  mistaken,  if  we  confine  ourselves 
)  the  mere  intellectual  measurement ;  though  we  should  even  add  to  the  im- 
pediate  sensation  of  touch,  all  the  discriminating  skill  of  our  judgment  and 
Bfleclion.     But,  if  the  body  be  irregular  in  form, — however  slig^lit  the  irre- 
« jularity  may  be,  and  of  a  species  that  would  not  perplex  in  the  slightest  degree 
jur  sense  of  sight,  and  which  certainly,  therefore,  should  perplex  as  little  our 
^nse  of  touch,  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  more  immediately  perceptive  of 
)rm, — we  are  incapable  for  some  time,  and  1  may  even  say  are  incapable 
together,  of  fixing,  with  precision,  jts  magnitude  and  figure — that  very  mag- 
itude  and  figure  which  are  yet  said  to  be  the  direct  objects  of  touch.     Of 
MS  a  single  trial  may  convince  any  one  ;  it  is  a  trial  which,  as  it  seems  to 
le  decisive,  I  must  request  you  to  make.     Are  we  tlien  entitled  to  say,  in 
*e  case  of  the  square  surface  of  the  cube  pressed  upon  our  hand,  that 
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though  we  cannot  discover  other  forms  and  magnitudes,  we  yet  discover  its 
extension,  and  consequently  its  figure,  by  the  immediate  sense  of  touch  ? 
or  may  we  not  rather  conclude  with  confidence,  that  what  is  true  of  oth 
forms  is  true  of  this  also,  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  more  frequeni 
experience  we  have  learned  as  it  were  to  distinguish,  with  some  degree  of, 
certainty,  the  simpler"*  forms,  which,  as  mere  forms,  are  not  more  direct  ob- 
jects of  the  sense  of  touch  than  forms  the  most  irregular ;  and  that  without 
such  experience,  therefore,  our  mere  sense  of  touch  is  incapable  of  inform- 
ing us  of  the  figure  of  bodies,  immediately  and  originally. 

If  then  the  knowledge  of  extension  be  not  derived  from  our  immediate 
sense  of  touch,  it  must  be  derived  from  some  other  source,  which  allows  it 
to  be  associated  with  the  feelings  of  touch,  and  afterwards  suggested  by 
these,  in  the  same  manner  as  distant  extent,  in  the  case  of  vision,  is  suggested 
by  a  few  slight  varieties  of  colour.  Let  us  endeavour,  then,  since  some  such 
source  there  must  be,  to  discover  what  the  source  is. 


LECTURE  XXIII. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FEELINGS  USUALLY  ASCRIBED  TO  THE  SENSE 
TOUCH,  CONTINUED. 

My  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employed  in  considering  the  informatioi 
which  we  receive  from  the  sense  of  touch,  or  rather  the  information  whicl 
we  are  commonly  supposed  to  receive  from  that  sense, — but  which,  in 
great  part  at  least,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  to  another  source. 

The  qualities  of  bodies,  supposed  to  be  made  known  to  us  by  touch, 
reduced  to  two,  of  which  all — whatever  be  the  variety  of  names  that  expref 
them, — are  mere  varieties,  resistance  and  extension  : — solidity,  liquiditj 
viscidity,  hardness,  softness,  roughness,  smoothness,  being  modes  of  resist 
ANCE,  and  nothing  more  ; — figure,  magnitude,  divisibility,  as  evidently  nothin 
more  than  modes  of  extension  :  and  I  stated  reasons  which  induce  me  t 
believe,  that  neither  our  feeling  of  resistance  nor  that  of  extension,  has  i 
direct  origin  in  the  sense  of  touch ;  though  the  original  simple  feeling,  whic 
this  organ  affords,  is  now,  from  constant  association,  almost  indissohibly  con 
bined  with  both,  in  some  one  or  other  of  their  varieties. 

The  first  of  these  classes, — that  which  includes  the  various  modificafioi 
of  resistance,—!  examined  at  great  length,  and  showed,  i  trust,  that  it  is  n 
to  our  organ  of  touch  we  are  indebted  for  these,  but  that  they  are  feelings  ( 
another  sense,  of  which  our  muscular  frame  is  the  organ, — the  feelings, 
short,  of  which  every  one  must  have  been  conscious,  who  has  attempted 
grasp  any  body,  or  to  press  against  it,  when  the  full  contraction  of  the  nn 
cles  must,  of  course,  have  been  impeded.     According  as  the  body  i^  hard 
soft,  rough  or  smooth, — that  is  to  say,  according  as  it  resists,  in  various  d 
grees,  the  progress  of  our  effort  of  contraction — the  muscular  feeling,  whi 
arises  from  the  variously  impeded  effort,  will  vary  in  proportion  ;  and  we  c 
hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  that  which  produces  one  or  other  of  the  variet 
of  these  muscular  feelings  of  resistance, — as  we  term  sweet  or  bitter,  blue 
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yellow,  that  which  produces  either  of  these  sensations  of  taste  or  vision. 
With  the  feeling  of  resistance,  there  is,  indeed,  in  every  case,  combined,  a 
certain  tactual  feeling,  because  we  must  touch  whatever  we  attempt  to  grasp ; 
but  it  is  not  of  the  mere  tactual  feeling  we  think,  when  we  term  bodies  hard 
or  soft, — it  is  of  the  greater  or  less  resistance  which  they  afford  to  our  mus- 
cular contraction.  ' 

I  next  proceeded  to  consider  the  other  class  of  supposed  tangible  qualities; 
which  includes  the  various  modifications  of  extension,  and  urged  many  argu- 
ments to  show,  in  like  manner,  that, — however  indissolubly  these  may  seem 
at  present  to  be  connected  with  the  simple  feelings  of  our  organ  of  touch, — 
it  is  not  to  our  simple  original  feelings  of  this  sense,  that  we  owe  our  know- 
,ledge  of  them,  as  qualities  of  things  without. 

r  Though  the  notion  of  extension,  however,  may  arise  in  the  manner  which 
t  have  supposed,  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the  notion  of  external  existence. 
\Vo  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  belief  of  external  reality,  which  now 
jccompanies  our  sensations  of  touch  ?  It  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  the 
'eeling  of  resistance, — the  organ  of  which,  as  a  muscular  feeling,  I  before 
3xplained  to  you,  which  breaking  in,  without  any  known  cause  of  difference, 
in  an  accustomed  series,  and  combining  with  the  notion  of  extension,  and 
consequently  of  divisibility,  previously  acquired,  furnishes  the  elements  of 
hat  compound  notion,  whidi  we  term  the  notion  of  matter.  Extension,  re- 
sistance ; — to  combine  these  simple  notions  in  something  which  is  not  our- 
;elves,  and  to  have  the  notion  of  matter,  are  precisely  the  same  thing ;  as  it 
s  the  same  thing  to  have  combined  the  head  and  neck  of  a  man  with  the 
)ody  and  legs  of  a  horse,  and  to  have  the  notion  of  that  fabulous  being  which 
he  ancients  denominated  a  centaur.  It  certainly,  at  least,  would  not  be  easy 
or  any  one  to  define  matter  more  simply,  than  as  that  which  has  parts,  and 
ihat  which  resists  our  effort  to  grasp  it ;  and,  in  our  analysis  of  the  feelings 
|>f  infancy,  we  have  been  able  to  discover  how  both  these  notions  may  have 
irisen  in  the  mind,  and  arisen  too,  in  circumstances  which  must  lead  to  the 
tombination  of  them  in  one  complex  notion. 

j  The  infant  stretches  out  his  arm  for  the  first  time,  by  that  volition  without 
i  known  object,  which  is  either  a  mere  instinct,  or  very  near  akin  to  one, — 
his  motion  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  feeling, — he  repeats  the  volition 
yhich  moves  his  arm  fifty  or  one  thousand  times,  and  the  same  progress  of 
eeling  takes  place  during  the  muscular  action.  In  this  repeated  progress, 
le  feels  the  truth  of  that  intuitive  proposition,  which,  in  the  whole  course  of 
be  life  that  awaits  him,  is  to  be  the  source  of  all  his  expectations,  and  the 
;uide  of  all  his  actions, — the  simple  proposition,  that  what  has  been  as  an 
intecedent,  will  be  followed  by  what  has  been  as  a  consequent.  At  length 
ie  stretches  out  his  arm  again,  and,  instead  of  the  accustomed  progression, 
here  arises,  in  the  resistance  of  some  object  opposed  to  him,  a  feeling  of  a 
tery  different  kind,  which,  if  he  persevere  in  his  voluntary  effort,  increases 
[radually  to  severe  pain,  before  he  has  half  completed  the  usual  progress. 
There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  which  we  may,  without  any  absurdity,  sup- 
pose to  astonish  the  little  reasoner ;  for  the  expectation  of  similar  conse- 
'uents,  from  similar  antecedents,  .is  observable  even  in  his  earliest  actions, 
nd  is  probably  the  result  of  an  original  law  of  mind,  as  universal  as  that 
rhich  renders  certain  sensations  of  sight  and  sound  the  immediate  result  of 
ertain  affections  of  our  eye  or  ear.  To  any  being,  who  is  thus  impressed 
vith  belief  of  similarities  of  sequence,  a  different  consequent  necessarily 
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implies  a  difference  of  the  antecedent.  In  the  case  at  present  supposed, 
however,  the  infant,  who  as  yet  knows  nothing  but  himself,  is  conscious  of  no 
previous  difference  j  and  the  feeling  of  resistance  seems  to  him,  therefore, 
something  unknown,  which  has  its  cause  in  something  that  is  not  himself. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  application  to  an  infant,  of  a  process  of  reasoning, 
expressed  in  terms  of  such  grave  and  formal  philosophic  nomenclature,  has 
some  chance  of  appearing  ridiculous.  But  the  reasoning  itself  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  terms  employed  to  express  it,  and  is  truly  as  simple  and 
natural  as  the  terms,  which  our  language  obliges  us  to  employ  in  expressing 
it,  are  abstract  and  artificial.  The  infant,  however,  in  his  feeling  of  similarity 
of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  of  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  new 
antecedent,  where  the  consequent  is  different,  has  the  reasoning,  but  not  the 
terms.  He  does  not  form  the  proposition  as  universal,  and  applicable  to 
cases  that  have  not  yet  existed  ;  but  he  feels  it  in  every  particular  case  as  it 
occurs.  That  he  does  truly  reason,  with  at  least  as  much  subtilty  as  is  in- 
volved in  the  process  now  supposed,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  attend 
to  the  manifest  results  of  his  little  inductions,  in  those  acquisitions  of  know- 
ledge which  show  themselves  in  the  actions,  and,  I  may  say,  almost  in  the 
very  looks  of  the  little  reasoner, — at  a  period  .long  before  that  to  which  his 
own  remembrance  is  afterwards  to  extend,  when,  in  the  maturer  progress  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  the  darkness  of  eternity  will  meet  his  eye  alike, 
whether  he  attempt  to  gaze  on  the  past,  or  on  the  future  ;  and  the  wish  to 
know  the  events  with  which  he  is  aflerwards  to  be  occupied  and  interested, 
will  not  be  more  unavailing  than  the  wish  to  retrace  events  that  were  the 
occupation  and  interest  of  the  most  important  years  of  his  existence. 

Then,— 


"  So— when  the  mother,  bending  o'er  his  charms,  ^ 

Clapps  her  fnir  nursling  in  deligiited  arms ; — 
With  sparkling  eye  the  blameless  plunderer  own 
Her  soil  embraces  and  endearing  tones, 
Seeks  the  salubrious  fount  with  opening  lips, 
Spreads  his  inquiring  hands.,  and  smiles  and  sips."" — 


Ji 


Even  then,  many  a  process  of  ratiocination  is  going  on,  which  might  h^ 
served  as  an  example  of  strict  logic  to  Aristotle  himself,  and  which  afibnjf 
results  far  more  valuable  to  the  individual  reasoner  than  all  the  contents  d! 
all  the  folios  of  the  crowd  of  that  great  logician's  scholastic  commentators. 
That  the  notions  of  extension  and  external  resistance,  which  are  thus  sup 
posed  to  be  acquired  from  the  progressive  contraction  of  muscles,  and  th 
difficulty  opposed  to  their  accustomed  contraction,  which  introduces  suddenl. 
a  new  feeling,  when  all  the  antecedent  feelings  had  been  the  same,  shoul 
be  directly  combined  only  with  the  sensations  of  touch,  cannot  appear  won 
derful,  when  we  reflect,  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  touch  there  is  that  fre 
quent  co-existence  or  immediate  succession  which  is  necessary  to  the  subse 
quent  union.  In  the  case  of  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision,  it  might,  i 
like  manner,  be  asked,  why  is  it  that  we  do  not  smell  the  exact  distance  of 
rose,  as  we  see  its  exact  distance  as  soon  as  we  have  turned  our  eye  on  th 
bush  on  which  the  rose  is  growing  ?  And  the  only  answer  which  can  b 
given,  is,  that  there  has  not  been  in  smell  that  exact  and  frequent  co-existenc 
of  feelings  which  has  occurred  in  vision.     It  surely  is  not  more  wonderfij 

*  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  Canto  III.  v.  353,  354,  and  357—360. 
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dierefore,  that  the  same  argument  should  hold  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
touch,  in  which  the  co-existence  is  still  far  more  frequent  and  exact.  When 
we  listen  to  a  flute,  our  muscles  may  he  contracted  as  before,  or  quiescen^t 
3S  before  ;  when  the  odour  of  a  rose  is  wafted  to  us,  not  a  single  muscle  may 
be  more  or  less  affected.  But  without  the  action  of  muscles  we  cannot  grasp 
1  ball,  or  press  agamst  a  resisting  body,  nor  move  our  hand  along  its  surface. 
Whatever  feehngs,  therefore,  are  involved  in  muscular  contraction,  may  be, 
or  rather  I  may  say,  if  the  common  laws  of  association  operate,  must  be  as- 
sociated with  the  simple  feelings  thus  constantly  co-existing,  whatever  they 
T»ay  be,  which  the  organ  of  touch  originally  affords.  To  suppose,  that,  in 
1  case  of  such  frequent  co-existence  or  succession,  no  association  takes  place, 
and  that  our  feelings  of  touch  are,  at  this  moment,  as  simple  as  they  were 
originally,  would  surely  be  to  suppose  the  universal  influence  of  the  associat- 
ing principle  to  be  suspended  in  this  particular  case. 

'  I  have  already  explained  the  manner  in  which  I  suppose  the  infant  to 
iibtain  the  notion  of  something  external  and  separate  from  himself,  by  the 
nterruption  of  the  usual  train  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  when  the 
•ainful  feeling  of  resistance  has  arisen,  without  any  change  of  circumstances 
kf  which  the  mind  is  conscious  in  itself;  and  the  process  by  which  he  ac- 
quires this  notion  is  only  another  form  of  the  very  process  which,  during  the 
Hiole  course  of  his  life,  is  involved  in  all  his  reasonings,  and  regulates,  there- 
ore,  all  his  conclusions  with  respect  to  every  physical  truth.  In  the  view 
'/hich  I  take  of  the  subject,  accordingly,  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  by  any 
ieculiar  intuition  we  are  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  things  without, 
consider  this  belief  as  the  effect  of  that  more  general  intuition  by  which  we 
onsider  a  new  consequent,  in  any  series  of  accustomed  events,  as  the  sign: 
fa  new  antecedent,  and  of  that  equally  general  principle  of  association,  by' 
Hiich  feelings  that  have  frequently  co-existed,  flow  together,  and  constitute- 
fterwards  one  complex  whole.  There  is  something  which  is  not  ourselfj^ 
omelhing  which  is  representative  of  length — something  which  excites  the 
?eling  of  resistance  to  our  effort;  and  these  elements  combined,  are  matter. 
Jut,  whether  the  notion  arise  in  the  manner  I  have  supposed,  or  differer*^^ 
i)ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  arisen  long  before  the  period  to  which  mir 

iemory  reaches ;  and  the  belief  of  an  external  world,  therefore,  whether 
unded  directly  on  an  intuitive  principle  of  belief,  or,  as  I  rather  think,,  on 
esociations  as  powerful  as  intuition  in  the  period  which  alone  we  know^may 
p  said  to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  at  least  as  far  back 
5  that  constitution  can  be  made  the  subject  of  philosophic  inquiry.  What- 
rer  it  may  have  been  originally,  it  is  now  as  impossible  for  us  to  disbelieve 
le  reality  of  some  external  cause  of  our  sensations,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us 
I  disbelieve  the  existence  of  the  sensations  themselves.  On  thia  subject, 
;epticism  may  be  ingenious  in  vain  ;  and  equally  vain,  I  may  say,  would  be 
[e  attempted  confutation  of  scepticism,  since  it  cannot  affect  the  serious  in- 
rnal  belief  of  the  sceptic,  which  is  the  same  before  as  after  argument; — 
ishaken  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  own  reasonings,  or  rather,  as  I  have  before 
;marked,  tacitly  assumed  and  affirmed  in  that  very  combat  of  argument 
Jtich  professes  to  deny  it. 

;  It  is  in  vain  that  Berkeley  asserts  his  system,  with  a  zeal  and  acuteness 
Iiich  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  convincing  others,  if  they  could 
My  have  previously  succeeded  in  convincing  himself,  not  as  a  speculative 
lilosopher  merely,  but  as  a  human  being,  conversant  with  his  kind,  acting. 
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and  suffering,  and  rennembering,  and  hoping,  and  fearing.  This,  however^ 
was  more  than  mere  ingenuity  of  argument  could  perform.  Even  in  pub- 
lishing his  work  with  the  sincere  desire  of  instructing  and  converting  others, 
the  great  and  primary  convert  was  yet  to  be  made  in  the  converter  himself. 

In  the  life  of  Berkeley,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  collected  works,  an 
account  is  given  of  a  visit  which  he  paid,  at  Paris,  to  Malebranche,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  a  system  in  many  respects  similar  to  his  own.     He  found  him 
in  a  weak  state  of  health,  but  abundantly  eager  to  enter  into  disputation,  on 
a  science  which  he  loved,   and  especially  on  his  own  doctrines,  which  he 
loved  still  more  ;  but  the  discussion  was  at  last  carried  on  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  the  feeble  bodily  frame  of  Malebranche  could  bear ;  and  his 
death  was  said  to  be  occasioned,  or  at  least  hastened,  by  this  unfortunate 
intellectual  combat.     When  we  consider  this  interview  of  two  illustrious 
men,  each  of  whom,  in  accordance  with  his  own  system,  must  have  been  in- 
capable of  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  the  violen" 
reciprocal  action  of  these  mutual  nonentities  might  seem  ludicrous,  if  there , 
were  not,  in  the  death  of  any  one,  and  especially  of  a  philosopher  so  estima-g 
ble  in  every  respect  as  the  author  of  The  Search  of  Truth,  something  toe 
serious  to  be  consistent  with  any  feeling  of  levity.     It  is  more  suitable,  bott 
to  the  occasion  itself  and  to  our  own  intellectual  weakness,  to  regard  this  ac- 
•cidental  interview  of  two  philosophers,  contending  so  strenuously  against  eadi 
•other  for  the  truth  of  doctrines,  which  rendered  the  real  existence  of  each 
at  best,  very  problematical,  as  only  a  striking  instance  of  the  readiness  witf 
which  all  the  pride  of  human  reason  yields  itself,  as  it  were,  spontaneous!)  I 
and  humbly,  to  the  sway  of  those  more  powerful  principles,  which  He,  whr 
has  arranged  our  mental  constitution,  has  so  graciously  accommodated  to  tlu  j 
circumstances  in  which  He  has  placed  us.     The' gift  of  reason  itself,  thai 
most  inestimable  of  our  intellectual  gifts,  would  have  been  truly,  if  nothiD{ 
more  had  been  added  to  it,  a  perilous  acquisition  to  beings  not  absolutelv!; 
incapable  of  error;  since  these  are  points  on  which  a  single  mistake,  if  then 
had  been  no  opportunity  of  repairing  it,  might  have  been  fatal,  not  to  on 
happiness  merely,  but  to  our  very  existence.     On  these  points,  howevei 
Nature  has  not  left  us  to  a  power  so  fallible,  and  to  indolence,  which  migl: 
forget  to  exercise  even  this  feeble  power.     She  has  given  us  principles  whic 
do  not  err,  and  which  operate  without  the  necessity  of  any  effort  on  our  pan 
In  the  wildest  speculative  errors  into  which  we  may  be  led,   there  is  a  voic 
within  which  speaks,  indeed,  only  in  a  whisper,  but  in  a  whisper  of  omnipc 
tence,  at  which  the  loud  voice  that  led  us  astray  is  still, — thus  operating  o 
our  mind  as  the  secret  irresistible  influence  of  gravitation  operates  on  ou 
body,  preserving  it,  amid  all  the  disorder  and  irregularity  of  its  spontaneoi 
motions,  still  attached  to  that  earthly  home  which  has  been  prepared  wh 
every  bountiful  provision  for  our  temporary  residence. 

If  there  were,  indeed,  any  sceptic  as  to  the  existence  of  an  external  work 
who  could  seriously  profess  that  his  practical  conduct  was  in  accordant 
with  his  speculative  disbelief,  we  might  very  justly  exercise,  with  respect  i 
his  own  profession,  that  philosophic  doubt  or  disbelief  which  be  recommend 
Pyrrho,  the  great  founder  of  this  philosophy,  is,  indeed,  'said  to  have  actc 
so  truly  on  his  principles,  that  if  a  cart  ran  against  him,  or  a  dog  attacke 
him,  or  if  he  came  upon  a  precipice,  he  would  not  stir  a  foot  to  avoid  t\ 
danger.  *'  But  his  attendants,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  who,  happily  for  him,  wc 
not  so  great  sceptics,  took  care  to  keep  hhn  out  of  harm's  way,  so  that  I 
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lived  till  he  was  ninety  years  of  age."*  In  all  these  cases,  we  may  safely 
take  for  granted,  that  this  venerable  sceptic,  when  he  exhibited  himself  with 
his  domestics,  knew,  at  least  as  well  as  the  spectator,  the  nature  of  the  co- 
medy which  he  was  acting,  for  their  entertainment  and  his  own  imagined 
glory ; — that  he  could  discriminate,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  times  when  it 
would  be  safe,  and  the  times  when  it  would  be  unsafe,  for  him  to  be  consist- 
ent ; — and  that  he  would  never  feel,  in  so  strong  and  lively  a  manner,  the 
force  of  his  own  principles,  as  when  he  was  either  absolutely  alone,  or  with 
attendants  within  a  very  few  inches  of  the  ground  on  which  he  was  philoso- 
phizing. We  are  told,  accordingly,  that  when  his  passions  were  too  strongly 
roused,  to  allow  him  to  remember  the  part  which  he  was  acting,  he  entered 
with  sufficient  readiness  into  his  native  character  of  a  mere  human  being. 
Of  this,  one  ludicrous  instance  is  recorded,  in  which  his  anger  against  his 
cook  so  completely  got  the  better,  both  of  his  moral  and  physical  philosophy, 
that,  with  the  spit  in  his  hand,  and  the  meat  on  it,  which  had  been  roasting, 
he  pursued  him  to  the  very  market-place.  Many  stones  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever, we  may  well  suppose,  would  be  invented  against  philosophers  of  a  class 
that  at  once  challenged  the  opposition  of  the  whole  mob  of  mankind,  and 
afforded  subjects  of  that  obvious  and  easy  ridicule  which  the  mob  of  man- 
kind, even  without  the  provocation  of  such  a  challenge,  are  always  sufficiently 
ready  to  seize. 

Into  a  detail  of  the  sceptical  system  of  Berkeley,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  at  any  length ;  since,  notwithstanding  the  general  acuteness  which  its 
truly  illustrious  author  has  displayed  in  this,  and  in  all  his  works,  I  cannot 
but  consider  his  ideal  system  as  presenting  a  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate 
view,  not  merely  of  the  real  phenomena  of  the  mind,  but  even  of  the  sceptical 
argument  against  the  existence  of  matter.  It  was  not  as  a  sceptic,  however, 
that  this  most  devout  and  amiable  of  philosophers,  to  whom  Pope  scarcely  paid 
a  higher  compliment  than  was  strictly  due,  in  ascribing  to  hira  "  every  virtue 
under  heaven, "f — it  was  not  as  a  sceptic  that  he  was  desirous  of  being 
ranked.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  system  seemed  to  him 
valuable,  chiefly  for  being,  as  he  conceived,  an  antidote  to  scepticism,  and 
that  he  was  far  less  anxious  to  display  acuteness,  than  to  expose  the  sophis- 
try of  materialism,  and  to  present,  as  he  thought,  an  additional  argument  for 
the  existence  of  a  divine  omnipresent  mind,  which  unquestionably  it  would 
have  afforded,  and  an  argument  too,  it  must  be  owned,  completely  irresisti- 
ble, if  our  mere  ideas  were  what  he  conceived  them  to  be.  These,  he  evi- 
dently considered,  not  as  states  of  the  individual  mind,  but  as  separate  things 
existing  in  it,  and  capable  of  existing  in  other  minds,  but  in  them  alone ;  and 
it  is  in  consequence  of  these  assumptions  that  his  system,  if  it  were  to  be 
jconsidered  as  a  system  of  scepticism,  is  chiefly  defective.  But  having,  as 
he  supposed,  these  ideas,  and  conceiving  that  they  did  not  perish  when  they 
ceased  to  exist  in  his  mind,  since  the  same  ideas  recurred  at  intervals,  he 
deduced,  from  the  necessity  which  there  seemed  for  some  omnipresent  mind, 
in  which  they  might  exist  during  the  intervals  of  recurrence,  the  necessary 
existence  of  the  Deity;  and  if,  indeed,  as  he  supposed,  ideas  be  something 
different  from  the  mind  itself,  recurring  only  at  intervals  to  treated  minds, 
and  incapable  of  existing  but  in  mind,  the  demonstration  of  some  infinite  om- 
nipresent mind,  in  which  they  exist  daring  these  intervals  of  recurrence  to 

*  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  chap.  i.  sect.  5. 
t  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dial.  II.  v.  73. 
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finite  minds,  must  be  allowed  to  be  perfect.  The  precise  nature  of  the  ar- 
gument, and  its  demonstrative  force,  if  the  hypothetical  circumstances,  wbicb 
Berkeley  himself  was  far  from  considering  as  hypothetical,  be  admitted,  have 
not  been  sufficiently  regarded  by  philosophers,  when  they  express  theii 
astonishment  that  a  system,  which,  if  not  scepticism,  is  at  least  so  much  akir 
to  it,  or  so  favourable,  at  least,  to  the  general  sceptical  spirit,  should  yet  ban 
been  brought  forward,  as  its  truly  pious  author  informs  us,  for  the,  express 
purpose  of  combating  scepticism.  He  is  not,  indeed,  always  a  very  pers|i- 
cuous  unfolder  of  his  own  opinions ;  but  in  a  passage  of  his  third  Dialogue 
the  series  of  propositions  which  I  have  now  stated  as  constituting  his  demon- 
stration, are  delivered  by  himself  with  great  distinctness  and  brevity.  "  Wher 
1  deny,"  says  Pl)iIonous  to  Hylas,  "  when  1  deny  sensible  things,  an  exist- 
ence out  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  mean  my  mind  in  particular,  but  all  minds 
Now,  it  is  plain  they  have  an  existence  exterior  to  my  mind,  since  I  fint 
them,  by  experience,  to  be  independent  of  it.  There  is,  therefore,  some 
other  mind  wherein  they  exist  during  the  intervals  between  the  limes  of  mj 
perceiving  them  as  likewise  they  did  before  my  birth,  and  would  do  after  m) 
supposed  annihilation.  And,  as  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  all  othai  \ 
finite  created  spirits,  it  necessarily  follows  there  is  an  Omnipresent  Etenub 
Mind,  which  knows  and  compreiiends  all  things,  and  exhibits  them  to  ou 
view  in  such  a  manner,  and  according  to  such  rules,  as  he  himself  hath  or- 
dained, and  are  by  us  all  termed  the  Laws  of  Nature."* 

The  existence  of  ideas  as  separate  from  the  mind,  and  the  permaneo 
existence  of  these,  when  they  have  ceased  to  exist  in  the  individual  mind 
are  evidently  assumptions  as  gratuitous  as  the  assumption  of  the  externa 
existence  of  matter  itself  could  have  been;  or  rather,  the  permanent  am 
independent  ideas  are  truly  matter,  under  anotlier  name ;  and  to  believe  tha 
these  foreign  independent  substances,  which  pass  from  mind  to  mind,  exk 
in  the  mind,  is  not  to  intellectualize  matter,  but  to  materialize  intellect,  i 
mind  containing,  or  capable  of  containing,  soniething  foreign  within  itself,  au' 
not  merely  one  foreign  substance,  but  a  multitude  of  foreign  substances,  a 
the  same  moment,  is  no  longer  that  simple  indivisible  existence,  which  wt 
term  spirit.  Any  of  the  elementary  atoms  of  matter  is,  indeed,  more  trub 
spiritual ;  the  very  notion  of  recipiency  of  any  kind  being  as  little  consistwa 
with  our  notion  of  mind  as  the  notion  of  hardness  or  squareness. 

The  whole  force  of  the  pious  demonstration,  therefore,  which  Berkele; 
flattered  himself  with  having  urged  irresistibly,  is  completely  obviated,  byth' 
simple  denial  that  ideas  are  any  thing  more  than  the  mind  itself  affected  in  : 
certain  manner;  since,  in  this  case,  our  ideas  exist  no  longer  than  our  ram 
is  affected,  in  that  particular  manner,  which  constitutes  each  particular  idea 
and,  to  say  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  would  thus  be  to  stof 
only,  that  our  mind  itself  exists  in  the  divine  n)ind.  There  is  not  the  sensi 
tion  of  colour,  in  addition  to  the  inind,  nor  the  sensation  of  fragrance  in  4ii 
dition  to  the  mind  ;  but,  according  to  that  juster  view  of  the  mental  pheno 
mena,  which  I  have  re[)eatedly  endeavoured  to  impress  on  you,  the  sensatio 
o*"  colour  is  the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  state,  and  the  sensation  of  fragi-anc 
is  the  mind  existing  in  a  different  state. 

The  most  philosophic  scepticism,  as  to  the  existence  of  external  things, ) 
unquestionably  tlmt  which  is  founded  on  this  very  view  of  the  phenomena  o 
the  mind.     All  the  ternis,  which  we  use  to  express  our  knowledge,  sensation: 
•  Three  Dialogues,  &c.  p.  109,  110. 
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perceptions,  ideas,  notions,  propositions,  judgments,  intuitions,  conclusions, — 
or  whatever  other  terms  we  may  employ  to  express  particular  varieties  of 
thought,  are  significant,  it  may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  of  states  or  affections 
of  the  mind,  and  of  nothing  more.  What  I  term  my  perception  of  the  co- 
lour, or  softness,  or  shape,  or  fragrance,  or  taste  of  a  peach,  is  a  certain 
state  of  my  own  mind,  for  my  mind  surely  can  be  conscious  only  of  its  own 
feelings  ;  or  rather,  as  the  consciousness  of  present  feelings  is  a  redundancy 
of  language,  my  mind,  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  whether  it  be  with  what 
is  termed  sensation  or  knowledge,  or  belief,  can  still  be  nothing  more  than 
my  mind  itself  affected  in  a  certain  manner, — my  mind  itself  existing  in  a 
certain  state.  Against  this  argument,  I  confess  that  1  know  no  mere  argu- 
.ment  which  can  be  adduced  in  opposition, — any  more,  than  1  know  any 
jraere  argument  which  can  be  adduced  against  the  strange  conclusions  that 
I  are  most  legitimately  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
.matter,  and  various  other  physical  and  mathematical  applications  of  the  no- 
tions of  infinity.  In  no  one  of  these  cases,  however,  do  we  feel  our  belief 
shaken  ; — because  it  is  founded  either  on  associations  so  early,  and  strong, 
and  indissoluble,  as  those  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  trace,  or,  if 
not  in  those,  in  principles  of  direct  intuition,  in  that  species  of  internal 
iFevelation  which  gives  to  reason  itself,  in  the  primary  truths  on  which  every 
largument  proceeds,  its  divine  authority ;  and  we  on!}'  smile  at  conclusions, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  a  single  logical  error,  but  which,  from 
jthe  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  physically  impossible  for  us  to  admit,  or  to 
ladmit  at  least,  without  an  instant  dissent,  which  renders  our  momentary  logi- 
cal admission  as  nugatory  as  if  the  direct  existence  of  an  external  world  had 
been  established  by  the  clearest  logical  demonstration. 

In  one  of  the  Anniversary  Orations  of  Sir  William  Jones,  of  which  the 
subject  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Asiatics,  he  informs  us  that  a  system  of 
idealism,  very  similar  to  that  of  Berkeley,  is  to  be  found  in  the  metaphysics 
,of  Hindostan.  The  fundamental  tenet  of  one  great  school  of  the  philoso- 
:phers  of  that  ancient  land  of  philosophy,  is  the  disbelief  of  the  existence  of 
matter — the  phenomena  of  the  seeming  material  universe  being  conceived 
by  them  to  be  only  an  illusive  representation  which  the  Deity  presents  to  the 
,mind,  (and  which  they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Maja:) — while  the  op- 
posite species  of  scepticism  is  to  be  found  in  another  sect  of  the  philosophers, 
iwho  disbelieve  the  existence  of  mind,  and  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of 
I  thought  to  material  organization.  The  same  subtilty  and  refinement  of 
isceptioism,  which  have  led  to  the  systems  of  materialism  and  idealism  in  our 
Western  World,  are  to  be  found,  we  are  told,  in  the  corresponding  systems 
of  the  East.* 

Why  is  it  that  we  are  struck  with  no  common  emotion  on  finding,  in  the 
metaphysics  of  that  distant  country,  systems  of  opinions  so  similaf  to  our 
own  ^  Is  it  that  the  notion  of  the  immense  space  which  separates  us,  unites 
with  our  conception,  and  impresses  us,  as  it  were,  with  the  omnipresence  of 
our  own  intellectual  nature, — when  we  recognise,  on  scenes  so  remote,  and 
in  circumstances  of  society  so  different,  the  same  thoughts  and  doubts,  and 
errors,  which  have  perplexed,  and  occupied,  and  delighted  ourselves?  This 
recognition,  in  whatever  circumstances  it  may  occur,  gives  to  us  a  feeling 
of  more  than  kindred, — a  sort  of  identity  with  the  universal  nature  of 

•  The  substance  of  this  reference  occurs  in  tV»e  Eleventh  Anniversary  Discourse. —  Works, 
V.  i.  p.  165.  Ato.  Edit. 
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man,  in  all  its  times  and  places.  The  belief  which  others  share  with  us 
seems  to  be  our  own  belief,  which  has  passed  from  each  to  each,  or  is  pre- 
sent to  all,  like  those  permanent  ideas  of  which  Berkeley  speaks,  that  quit 
one  intellect  to  exist  in  another.  We  cannot  separate  the  thought  which  we 
remember  from  the  notion  of  the  mind  which  we  remember  to  have  con- 
ceived it ; — and  it  seems  to  us,  therefore,  not  as  if  similar  doubts  and  errors, 
but  almost  as  if  the  very  doubts  and  errors  of  our  own  mind,  and  its  ardouf 
of  inquiry,  and  frequent  disappointments,  and  occasional,  but  rare  felicities 
of  discovery,  had  spread  and  renewed  themselves  in  a  remote  existence,  it 
is  this  recognition  of  our  common  nature,  which  gives  the  chief  interest  to 
scenes  that  have  been  occupied  with  the  passions  of  beings  like  ourselves. 
The  mountains,  which  the  Titans  were  fabled  to  have  heaped  up  in  their 
war  against  Jupiter,  must  have  excited,  even  in  the  most  devout  believers  of 
Grecian  mythology,  emotions  far  less  ardent  and  immediate,  than  the  sight 
of  the  humbler  cliffs,  at  which  the  small  Spartan  host,  and  their  gallant  lea- 
der, devoted  themselves  in  the  defensive  war  against  the  Persian  invader. 
The  races  of  men  may  perish,  but  the  remembrance  of  them  still  lives  iitt- 
perishable,  and  seems  to  claim  kindred  with  us,  as  often  as  we  tread  the 
same  soil,  or  merely  think  of  those  who  have  trod  it. 


I 


"  Turn  thy  sight  eastward,  o'er  the  time-hush  d  plains, 
Now  graves  of  vanish'd  empire,  once  gleam'd  o'er 
From  flames  on  hallow'd  altars,  hail'd  bj  hymns 
Of  seers,  awakeners  of  the  worshipp'd  Sun ! 
Ask  silent  Tigris — Bid  Euphrates  tell 
Where  is  the  grove-crown'd  Baal,  to  whose  stem  frown 
Bow'd  haughty  Babylon  ? — Chaldea,  fanved 
For  star-taught  sages, — hard  Phcnicia's  sons. 
Fierce,  fear-surmounting  curbers  of  the  deep, 
Who  stretch'd  a  floating  sceptre  o'er  the  seas. 
And  made  mankind  one  empire  ? — Where  is  now 
Egypt's  wide  homag'd  Isis? — where  the  Thors, 
That  shook  the  shakers  of  the  Roman  world  ?"* 

The  very  gods  of  all  these  countries  have  perished,  but  the  mortals  who 
bent  the  knee  before  them  still  survive  them  in  the  immortality  of  our  conoh 
mon  nature, — in  that  universal  interest  which  gives  to  us  a  sort  of  intellectual 
existence  in  scenes  and  times  the  most  remote,  and  makes  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  others  as  it  were  a  part  of  our  own  being, — uniting  the  past,  tbe- 
present,  and  the  future,  and  blending  man  with  man  wherever  he  is  to  bg 
found. 


LECTURE  XXIV, 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT,  CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  in  a  former  Lecture,  the  reasons  which  seemed 
to  show,  that  the  origin  of  our  notion  of  extension,  and  of  the  notions,  which 
it  involves,  of  figure,  magnitude,  divisibility,  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  sense 
of  touch,  I  endeavoiued,  in  my  last  Lecture,  to  trace  these  to  their  real 

•  Aaron  Hill's  Free  Thoughts  on  Faith,  220—227. 
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jource, — cautioning  you  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  the  great  difficulty 
3f  the  inquiry,  and  the  very  humble  reliance,  therefore,  which  we  can  have 
iny  title  to  put  on  the  results  of  our  investigation  of  a  subject  so  very 
obscure. 

In  our  present  circumstances,  when  we  attempt  such  an  investigation,  it  is 
mpossible  for  us  to  derive  even  the  slightest  aid,  from  remembrance  of  our 
original  feelings ;  since  memory, — which  afterwards  can  look  back  through 
50  many  long  and  busy  years,  and  comprehend  all  of  life,  but  the  very  com- 
nencement  of  it, — sees  yet,  in  this  dawn  of  being,  a  darkness  which  it  can- 
lot  penetrate.  We  have  already  formed, — spontaneously,  and  without  the 
lid  of  any  one, — our  little  system  of  physical  science,  and  have,  in  truth, 
enriched  ourselves  with  acquisitions,  far  more  important  than  any  which  we 
kre  afterwards  to  form,  with  all  the  mature  vigour  of  our  faculties,  and  all  the 
iplendid  aids  of  traditionary  philosophy, — at  a  time,  when  we  seem  scarcely 
capable  of  more  than  of  breathing  and  moving,  and  taking  our  aliment,  and 
vhen  the  faculties,  that  leave  us  so  much  invaluable  knowledge,  are  to  leave 
is  no  knowledge  of  the  means,  by  which  we  have  acquired  it. 
•  To  the  period  of  our  first  sensations,  therefore,  we  cannot  look  back  ;  and, 
lence,  all  which  remains  for  us,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  is  to  consider  the 
lircumstances  in  which  the  infant  is  placed,  and  to  guess,  as  nearly  as  gene- 
al  analogy  will  allow  us,  the  nature  and  the  order  of  the  feelings,  which,  in 
uch  circumstances,  would  arise,  in  a  being  possessing  the  powers  and  sus- 
ceptibilities of  man,  but  destitute  of  all  the  knowledge  which  man  possesses. 

In  these  first  circumstances  of  life,  the  infant,  of  course,  cannot  know  that 
le  has  a  bodily  frame,  or  a  single  organ  of  that  frame,  more  than  he  can 
mow,  that  there  are  other  bodies  in  nature,  that  act  upon  his  own ;  and  we 
[re  not  entided  to  suppose, — however  difficult  it  may  be  for  us  to  accommo- 
late  our  supposition  to  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case, — that  because  we, 
he  inquirers,  know,  that  external  bodies  are  pressing  on  his  organ  of  touch, 
he  little  sensitive  being  is  to  have  any  knowledge,  but  of  the  mental  afFec- 
ions,  which  these  external  bodies  excite.  How  the  knowledge  of  any  thing 
nore  than  his  own  mind  is  acquired,  is,  in  truth,  the  very  difficulty,  which  it 
f  our  labour  to  solve. 

i  [n  conformity  with  this  view,  then, — when  we  look  on  the  infant, — one  of 
he  most  remarkable  circumstances,  which  strike  us,  is  its  tendency  to  use 
fs  muscles,  with  almost  incessant  exercise,  particularly  the  muscles  of  those 
iarts,  which  are  afterwards  its  principal  organs  of  measurement.  Its  little 
ngers  are  continually  closing  and  opening,  and  its  little  arms  extending  and 
ontracting.  The  feelings,  therefore, — whatever  these  may  be, — which 
ttend  the  progressive  contraction  of  those  parts, — and  some  feeling  unques- 
[onably  attends  the  contraction  in  all  its  stages, — must  be  continually  arising 
h  its  mind,  beginning  and  finishing,  in  regular  series,  and  varying  exactly, 
/ith  the  quantity  of  the  contraction. 

A  succession  of  feelings,  however,  when  remembered  by  the  mind,  which 
■wks  back  upon  them,  we  found  to  involve,  necessarily,  the  notion  of  divisi- 
ility  into  separate  parts,  and,  therefore,  of  length,  which  is  only  another 
ame  for  continued  divisibility.  Time,  in  short,  is  to  our  conception,  a 
eries  in  constant  onward  progress,  and  cannot  be  conceived  by  us,  but  as  a 
rogressive  series,  of  which  our  separate  feelings  are  parts ;  the  remem- 
rance  of  the  events  of  our  life,  whenever  we  take  any  distant  retrospect  of 
lem,  being  like  the  remembrance  of  the  space,  which  we  have  traversed  in 
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a  journey, — an  indistinct  continuity  of  length,  as  truly  divisible,  in  our  con- 
ception, into  the  separate  events  which  we  remember,  as  the  space,  which 
we  remember  to  have  traversed,  into  its  separate  variety  of  scenes. 

Time,  then,  or  remembered  succession,  we  found  to  involve,  not  meta- 
phorically, as  is  commonly  said,  but  truly  and  strictly,  in  its  very  essence,  the 
notions  of  length  and  divisibility, — the  great  elements  of  extension  ;  and 
whatever  other  feelings  may  be  habitually  and  uniformly  associated  with 
these,  will  involve,  of  course,  these  elementary  notions. 

The  series  of  muscular  feelings,  of  which  the  infant  is  conscious, — ^in 
incessantly  closing  and  opening  his  little  hand, — must,  on  these  principles,  be 
accompanied  with  the  notion, — not,  indeed,  of  the  existence  of  his  hand,  or 
of  any  thing  external, — but  of  a  certain  length  of  succession  ;  and  each  stage 
of  the  contraction,  by  frequent  renewal,  gradually  becomes  significant  of  a 
particular  length,  corresponding  with  the  portion  of  the  series.     When  anj 
hard  body,  therefore,  is  placed  in  the  infant's  hand, — though  he  cannot,  in- 
deed, have  any  knowledge  of  the  object,  or  of  the  hand, — he  yet  feels,  tha 
he  can  no  longer  perform  the  accustomed  contraction, — or,  to  speak  mort 
accurately, — since  he  is  unacquainted  with  any  parts  that  are  contracted,  b( 
feels,  that  he  can  no  longer  produce  his  accustomed  series  of  feelings  ;  am 
he  knows  the  quantity  of  contraction,  which  remained  to  be  performed,  o 
rather  the  lengtli  of  the  series,  which  remained  to  be  felt.     The  place  of  thi 
remaining  length  is  now  supplied  by  a  new  feeling,  partly  muscular,  ant 
partly  the  result  of  the  affection  of  the  compressed  organ  of  touch, — and  i 
supplied  by  the  same  feeling,  at  the  same  point  of  the  series,  as  often  as  h' 
attempts  to  renew  the  contraction,  while  the  body  remains  within  his  hand 
The  tactual  feeling,  therefore, — whatever  it  may  be, — ^becomes,   by  thi 
frequent  repetition,  associated  with  the  notion  of  that  particular  progressiv 
series,  or  length,  of  which  it  thus  uniformly  supplies  the  place ;  and  at  las 
becomes  representative  of  this  particular  length,  precisely  in  the  same  mac 
ner,  as,  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision,  certain  shades  of  colour  be 
come   representative  of  distance,  to  which  they  have,  of  themselves,  n 
resemblance  or  analogy,  whatever  ;  and  we  thus  learn  to  feel  length,  as  w 
learn  to  see  length, — not  directly  by  the  mere  affections  of  our  tactual  ( 
visual  organs,  but  by  the  associated  notions  which  they  suggest. 

\{  time, — as  perceived  by  us  in  the  continued  series  of  our  feelings, — c 
involve  conceptual  length  and  divisibility,  it  seems,  indeed,  scarcely  possibl 
that,  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  notions  supposed  should  not  arise,- 
that  the  infant  should  be  conscious  of  a  regular  series  of  feelings,  in  the  cot 
traction  of  its  fingers  and  arms,  and  yet  that  portions  of  this  series  should  n< 
become  significant  of  various  proportional  lengths ; — and,  if  the  notion  ' 
certain  proportional  lengths  do  truly  accompany  certain  degrees  of  progres 
ive  contraction,  it  seems  equally  impossible,  according  to  the  general  prii 
ciples  of  our  mental  constitution,  that  the  compound  tactual  and  muscul 
feeling,  which  must  arise  in  every  case,  in  which  any  one  of  these  degrees 
contraction  is  impeded,  should  not  become  associated  with  the  notion  of  tli 
particular  length,  of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  so  as  at  last  to  become  trii 
representative  of  it. 

In  this  manner,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you,  how  our  knowledge 
the  mere  length  of  bodies  may  have  been  acquired,  from  varieties  of  leng 
that  are  recognised  as  co-existing  and  proximate,  and  are  felt  to  unite,  as 
were,  and  terminate  in  our  sensation  of  resistance,  which  interrupts  thf 
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equally,  and  interrupts  always  a  greater  number  of  the  co-existing  truths,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  compressed  ;  and,  in  a  similar  hianner, 
our  notions  of  the  other  dimensions  of  bodies,  which  are  only  these  varieties 
of  length  in  different  directions.  I  cannot  conclude  this  summary,  however, 
without  recalling  to  your  attention,  a  very  simple  experiment,  which  I  re- 
quested you  to  make  for  yourselves, — an  experiment,  that,  even  in  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  in  which  it  must  now  be  tried,  is  yet,  I  conceive, 
demonstrative  of  the  influence  of  mere  time,  as  an  element  of  that  com- 
plex notion,  which  we  have  been  examining,  when  the  more  rapid  meas- 
jrement  of  vision, — which  are  confessedly  not  original  but  acquired, — 
^re  excluded.  If,  in  passing  our  finger,  with  different  degrees  of  slow- 
jiess  or  rapidity,  along  the  same  surface,  with  our  eyes  shut,  even  though 
!^e  should  previously  know  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  extent  of  sur- 
iace, — we  feel  it  almost  impossible  not  to  believe, — and  but  for  the  con- 
rary  evidence  of  vision,  could  not  have  hesitated  a  single  moment  in  be- 
ieving, — that  this  extent  is  greater  or  less,  according  as  the  time  employed 
n  performing  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  motion,  with  exactly  the  same 
'brce  of  pi-essure,  on  the  same  quantity  of  our  organ  of  touch,  may  have 
)een  greater  or  less, — it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  the  notion  of  the 
length,  which  thus  uniformly  varies  with  the  time,  when  all  other  circum- 
-tances  are  the  same,  is  not  absolutely  independent  of  the  time, — or  it  must, 
n  like  manner,  be  believed,  that  our  notion  of  visual  distance,  which  varies 
vith  the  distribution  of  a  few  rays  of  light  on  the  small  expanse  of  the  optic 
ierve,  is  yet  independent  of  those  faint  shades  of  colouring,  according  to  the 
Here  varieties  of  which,  it  seems  at  one  time  to  lay  open  to  our  view  a  land* 
Icape  of  many  miles,  and  at  another  time  to  present  to  us,  as  it  were  before 
■  ^ur  very  eyes,  an  object  of  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  greater  dim- 
iess,  and  diminished  size  of  a  few  objects  in  the  back  ground  of  a  picture, 
vhich  is  in  itself  one  coloured  plane  of  light,  does  not  more  truly  seem  to 
licrease  the  line  of  distance  of  those  objects,  than,  in  the  other  case,  the 
licreased  slowness  of  the  motion  of  our  hand  along  any  surface,  seems  to 
bngdien  tlie  line  which  separates  one  of  its  boundaries  from  the  other. 

That  we  now  seem  to  perceive  extension,  immediately  by  touch,  cannot 
e  denied  ;    and,  in  a  case   so  obscure   as  this, — with  our  very   limited 

-  nowledge,  and  our  very  limited  power  of  adding  to  this  knowledge, — it 
.  nay  seem  the  most  prudent,  and  perhaps  even  the  most  suitable, — as  it  is, 

without  all  question,  by  far  the  easiest  part, — to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion, 

:  tiat  the   perception,  which  now  seems  immediate,  was  so  originally, — that 

.  le  belief  of  the  presence  of  an  external  figured  body,  is,  by  the  very  consti- 

1  Jlion  of  our  nature,  attached  to  a  certain  affection  of  the  mere  organ  of 

■:  )uch.     But,  since  there  are  circumstances, — as  we  have  seen, — which  show 

I  lis  opinion,  when  very  nicely  examined,  to   be  inadmissible,  we  may,  at 

f-  ;ast,  attempt  to  proceed  a  little  farther,  if  we  do  this  with  a  sufficient  sense 

-  f  the  very  great  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  in  relation   to  our  powers  and 
'  nowledge,  and  consequently  with  a  very  humble  assui-ance,  as  to  the  cer- 

iunty  of  any  opinion  which  we  may  be  led  to  form.  To  know  the  mind 
'eZZ,  is  to  know  its  weaknesses  as  well  as  its  powers  ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  a 
;  lase  of  this  sort,  that  he,  whose  knowledge  is  least  imperfect,  will  be  the  best 
l^dge  of  its  imperfection,  and,  therefore,  the  least  disposed  to  put  complete 
feliance  on  it  in  his  own  speculations, — or  to  assert  it  dogmatically,  when  he 
ffers  it,  as  all  opinions,  on  so  very  obscure  a  subject,  should  be  offered  to 
le  inquiry,  rather  than  to  the  undoubting  assent  of  others. 
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i  The  analysis,  I  own,  is  one  which  must  require  a  considerable  effort  o| 
attention  on  your  part,  because  it  is  truly  one  of  the  most  subtile  on  which  T 
could  call  you  to  enter.  But  yoii  must  be  aware,  that  this  subtlety  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  very  inquiry  itself ;  since  it  is  an  inquiry  into  the  elements  and 
progressive  growth  of  feelings,  which  seem  to  us,  at  present,  simple  and 
im'mediate,  and  that  the  alternatives,  therefore,  are  not  those  of  greater  or  less 
subtlety  and  refinement  of  analysis,  but  of  attempting  the  analysis,  or  aban- 
doning it  altogether. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  in  our  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the 
notion  of  extension,  it  may,  however,  be  of  advantage,  to  take  a  short  retro- 
spect of  the  progress  which  we  have  already  made  ;  for,  if  we  have  found 
nothing  more,  we  have,  at  least,  as  I  conceive,  found  reason  to  reject  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  former  belief  on  the  subject,  which,  though  a  negative 
acquisition,  is  yet  a  very  important  one.  Though  we  should  not  be  able  to 
discover  the  true  source  of  the  notion  which  we  seek,  it  is  something,  at 
least,  to  know,  that  we  have  little  reason  to  expect  to  find  it,  where  we  have 
uniformly  been  accustomed  to  seek  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition,  thai  | 
our  knowledge  of  extension  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  similarity  ir  i 
figure  of  the  compressed  part  of  the  organ  of  touch  to  the  compressing  body,  j 
since  the  notion  of  extension  is  not  a  state  of  the  material  organ,  compressff  \ 
and  figured,  which,  as  mere  matter,  however  exquisitely  organized,  isjii! 
little  capable  of  this  notion,  as  of  smell,  or  taste,  love  or  aversion,  but,  a  statf 
of  the  mind  itself,  which  is  unsusceptible  of  shape  or  pressure,  being  as  litUi 
vquare,  when  it  perceives  a  square,  as  when  it  perceives  a  circle  ;  and  aoj 
affection  of  which,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  as  much  to  follow  any  ow 
bhape,  as  any  other  shape  of  the  mere  external  organ.  If,  indeed,  as  thi 
explanation  most  strangely  seems  to  assume,  we  could  be  supposed  to  ha¥< 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  our  organ  of  touch,  nothing  mof 
would  be  necessary,  for  we  should  then  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  exteo 
sion,  though  no  other  extended  body  but  our  own  organ  of  touch  were  i 
existence.  To  refer  us  to  the  organ  is,  however,  only  to  bring  the  ver 
same  difficulty  one  step  nearer,  since  previously  to  the  application  of  an  a 
ternal  body,  the  mind  has  as  little  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  its  organ  ( 
touch,  as  it  has  of  the  body  compressing  it ;  and  it  is  manifestly  most  absun 
to  ascribe  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  of  extension,  to  our  knowledge  of  tl' 
resemblance  in  figure  of  an  external  body  to  our  organ  ;  since  this  vei 
knowledge  of  the  resemblance  must  imply  the  previous  knowledge  of  tl: 
figure  of  both,  and  consequently  of  that  very  extension,  which,  according  i 
this  supposition,  must  be  known  to  us  before  it  is  known. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  seen,  that,  if  the  configuration  of  the  sens< 
rial  organ  were  the  only  circumstance  necessary,  to  induce,  immediately, 
the  mind,  the  notion  of  figure,  this  notion  should  accompany  every  sensation 
every  kind  ;  the  smell  of  a  rose,  for  example,  as  much  as  the  pressure  of 
cube  or  a  sphere  ;  for  the  nervous  expansion,  in  the  organ  of  smell,  and 
every  other  organ,  is  of  a  certain  figure,  before  sensation,  during  sensatio 
and  after  sensation,  as  much  as  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  organ  of  touc 
And,  though  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  wholly  to  tliis  organ,  the  nervo 
matter  in  it  is,  at  all  times,  of  a  certain  shape,  as  much  when  there  is 
pressure  on  it,  as  when  it  is  exposed  to  such  pressure  ;  yet  the  mere  fign 
of  the  organ  of  touch  is  not  then  accompanied  with  the  mental  notion  of 
figure  ;  nor  is  tliis  the  case,  merely  when  the  sense  is  quiescent,  but,  in  ma 
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pases,  in  which  it  is  affected  in  the  most  lively  manner ;  as,  for  example, 
when  we  are  exposed  to  great  cold  or  heat,  in  which  cases,  the  shape  of  this 
very  tactual  organ,  thus  strongly  affected,  is  as  much  unperceived  by  us,  as 
when  there  is  no  affection  of  it  whatever. 

Lastly,  which  is  a  point  of  much  more  importance,  because  it  has  relation 
;o  the  only  philosophic  view  of  touch,  as  the  immediate  organ  of  extension  ; 
he  view,  in  which  the  mere  configuration  of  the  compressed  organ,  as  simi- 
ar  to  that  of  the  compressing  body,  is  laid  out  of  account,  and  the  immediate 
)elief  of  extension  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  original  constitution  of  the 
nind,  by  which  its  affections  have  been  arranged,  so  as  to  correspond  with 
certain  affections  of  the  bodily  organs  ;  the  mental  state  which  constitutes  the 
)erceplion  of  a  square,  arising  immediately  when  the  organ  of  touch  is 
iffected,  in  a  certain  manner,  as  that  mental  state  which  constitutes  the  sen- 
sation of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  arises  immediately,  when  the  organ  of  smell 
's  affected,  in  a  certain  manner  ;  this  opinion  too,  philosophic  as  it  is,  cora- 
)ared  with  those  which  we  before  considered,  though,  in  truth,  it  only  as- 
umes  the   point  in   question,  without  attempting  to  solve   any   difficulty, 
upposed  to  be  connected  with  it,  we  have  yet  found  to  be  as  litde  tenable, 
s  the  opinions  that  suppose  the  mental  notion  of  figure  to  depend  on  the 
peculiar  figure  of  the  compressed  material  organ.     The  consideration  which, 
is  I  stated  in  my  last  Lecture,  seems  to  me  decisive  on  this  point,  is,  that,  if 
Duch  inform  us  of  extension  immediately,  as  smell  informs  us  of  fragrance, 
ight  of  colour,  and  hearing  of  sound  ;  it  must  do  this  in  every  instance, 
/ithout  relation  to  particular  figure,  as  smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  extend  to 
11  odours,  hues,  and  sounds ;  for  it  would  certainly  be,   as  I  said,  a  very 
trange  abuse  of  the  license  of  supposition,  to  imagine  that  we  perceive  a 
l^uare  immediately  by  touch,  but  not  a  circle  ;  or  a  circle,  but  not  a  square ; 
|r  any  one  figure,  but  not  any  other  figure.     In  short,  if  figure  be  the  direct 
rimary  object  of  touch,  as  sight  is  of  vision,  we  should  feel  immediately 
Ivery  form  impressed,  as  we  see  immediately  every  colour.     It  is  only  when 
ae  figures  are  very  simple  and  regular,  however,  such  as  we  might  be  sup- 
osed  to  have  easily  learned,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  learn,  visually,  to 
idge  of  distances,  that  we  are  able  to  discover  them,  as  it  were,  immedi- 
:ely,  by  touch ;  and,  even  when  we  are  able,  in  this  manner,  to  determine 
6  species  of  figure,  that  is  to  say,  the  mere  outline  of  a  body,  we  are  rarely 
le  to  determine  the  exact  magnitude  which  that  outline  comprehends ; 
■31,  as  our  organ  must  be  affected  by  each  part  of  the  compressing  surface, 
/  the  central  parts,  as  much  as  by  the  exterior  parts  which  form  its  outline, 
id  by  these,  as  much  as  by  the.  central  parts  ;  and  as  every  feeling  which 
e  organ  directly  affords,  must  be  immediate,  when  there  is  no  change  of 
e  position,  or  other  circumstances  of  the  object,  that  might  vary  the  sensa- 
)n,  we  should,  if  mere  touch  communicated  to  us  the  knowledge  supposed, 
i  able  to  determine,  exactly  and  instantly,  the  magnitude  and  figure  ;  or,  it 
.  evident,  that  the  determination  of  magnitude  and  figure  must  depend 
Mly?  or  in  part,  on  something  that  is  different  from  touch.     The  magnitude 
e  are  far  from  being  able  to  discover  exactly,  even  of  simple  figures  ;  and 
hen  the  form  is  very  irregular,  and  we  know  nothing  more,  than  that  a  cer- 
in  body  is  pressed  against  our  hand, — the  magnitude  and  figure  are  alike 
fficult  to  be  discovered  ;  so  difficult,  that  I  may  safely  say,  that  no  one, 
ho  makes  the  experiment,  will  find,  on  opening  his  eyes,  that  his  tactual  or 
tellectual  measurement  has,  in  any  one  case,  been  exact,  or  his  notion  of 
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the  figure  half  so  distinct  as  it  now  is,  after  a  single  glance.     Can  we  thei 
think  that  it  is  by  mere  touch  we  discover  figure,  as  exactly  as  by  the  glanql 
of  our  mature  vision, — that  we  discover  it,  in  all  its  varieties,  originally  U 
touch,  and  as  accurately  at  first,  as  after  innumerable  trials, — when  we  dis- 
cover it,  only  in  a  few  cases,  that  are  previously  familiar  to  us,  and  even  in 
these  very  imperfectly  ?     The  determination  of  the  form  impressed,  in  which 
we  are  almost  conscious  of  a  sort  of  intellectual  measurement,  has  surely  a 
much  greater  resemblance  to  the  perceptions  which  we  term  acquired^  thar 
to  those  which  are  immediate.     In  vision,  for  example,  when  the  origina 
power  of  that  sense  has  been  strengthened  and  enriched,  by  the  acquisition; 
which  it  is  capable  of  receiving  from  other  sources,  we  see  a  long  line  o 
distance  before  us  ;  and  the  sm^ll  distances  with  which  we  are  familiar,  w» 
distinguish  with  sufficient  accuracy ;    but,  in  our  mere  visual  measurement  o 
greater  distances,  we  are  almost  certain  to  err,  taking  often  the  less  for  th< 
greater,  and  the  greater  for  the  less.     It  is  precisely  the  same  in  touch 
When  a  small  body,  which  we  have  never  seen,  is  pressed  upon  our  hand 
we  are  able,  if  its  surface  be  square,  or  circular,  or  of  any  oilier  fonn,  will 
which  we  are  well  acquainted,  to  determine  its  figure,  without  much  hesito 
tion  ;  because  we  have  learned,  tactually,  to  distinguish  these  regular  figures 
But,  in  endeavouring  to  determine,  in  this  manner,  by  touch  alone,  the  figijfi 
of  any  irregular  body,  less  familiar  to  us,  though,  as  a  direct  object  of  sense 
if  touch  be  the  sense  of  figure,  it  should  be  equally  and  as  immediately  tan 
gible  as  the  most  regular  form,  we  feel  a  hesitation  of  the  same  sort,  as  whei 
we  attempt  to  ascertain  by  our  eye,  the  exact  distance  of  a  remote  object 
To  know  extension  or  figure,  is  to  know,  not  one  point  merely  in  the  surfac 
of  a  body,  but  many  continuous  points  ;  and  if,  when  the  surface  is  circulai 
we  know  these  continuous  points,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  imiM 
diately  on  pressure,  we  must  know,  as  immediately,  the  same  points  asi 
their  relations,  though  tiie  surface  comprehending  them,  instead  of  beii 
circular,  should  be  of  an  outline  more  irregular.     We  certainly  cannot  knot 
this  irregular  surface  to  have  any  extension  at  all,  unless  we  know  some  pari 
of  it ;  and,  when  the  pressure  is  uniform  from  every  point,  and  the  organ* 
touch  uniform,  on  which  the  pressure  is  made,  it  would  be  absurd  to  sof 
pose,  that  we  know  fifty,  or  eighty,  of  the  hundred  points  which  form  tb 
impressing  surface,  but  cannot  determine  its  figure,  because  we  are  ignorai 
of  the  twenty  or  fifty  remaining  points ;  when  these  remaining  points  u 
acting  on  our  organ  of  touch,  io  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  fifty  ( 
eighty  which  we  know,  and  when,  if  the  surface  containing  merely  the  sare 
number  of  points,  had  been  circular,  or  of  ^any  other  simple  form,  as  faraili^ 
to  us,  the  whole  hundred  points  would  have  been  known  to  us  equally  ae 
at  once. 

When  our  perceptions  of  form,  then,  are  so  various  and  irregular,  and  ai 
more  or  less  quick  and  precise,  exactly  as  the  shape  which  we  endeavour 
determine,  has  more  or  less  resemblance  to  shapes  that  are  familiar  to  us, 
does  not  seem  too  bold  an  inference  to  conclude,  that  the  knowledge 
figure,  which,  as  all  extension  that  is  capable  of  being  perceived  by  us,  nan 
have  iome  boundary,  is  nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  extension, 
not  the  state  of  mind  originally  and  immediately  subsequent  to  affections 
our  organs  of  touch,  any  more  than  the  perception  of  distance  is  the  state 
mind  originally  and  immediately  subsequent  to  affections  of  our  organ 
sight ;  ai\d  the  very  striking  analogy  of  tliese  two  cases  it  will  be  of  grc 
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importance  for  you  to  have  constantly  in  view ;  as  it  will  render  it  less  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  admit  many  circumstances,  with  respect  to  touch,  which  you 
might  otherwise  have  been  slower  to  conceive.  That  we  should  seem  to 
perceive  extension  immediately  by  touch,  though  touch  originally,  and  of 
itself,  could  not  have  afforded  this  perception,  will  not  then  appear  more 
wonderful,  than  the  apparently  immediate  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye, 
which,  of  itself,  originally  afforded  us  no  perception  of  that  sort ;  nor  the 
impossibility  of  feeling  a  body,  without  the  notion  of  it,  as  extended,  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  similar  impossibility  of  separating  colour  from  extension, 
n  the  case  of  distant  vision.  Above  all,  the  analogy  is  valuable,  as  showing 
he  closeness  and  indissolubleness  of  the  union,  which  may  be  formed  of 
feelings  that  have  in  themselves  no  resemblance.  What  common  properties, 
fcould  we  have  conceived  in  vision,  and  that  absolute  blindness,  which  has 
never  had  a  single  sensation  from  light !  and  yet,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
ihe  perceptions  of  the  blind,  in  consequence  of  this  singular  power  of  asso- 
^iation,  form  truly  the  most  important  part  of  those  very  perceptions  of 
vision,  of  which,  as  a  whole,  they  are  unfortunately  deprived.  We  do  not 
nerely  see  with  our  eyes,  what  we  may  have  felt  with  our  bands ;  but  our 
iyes,  in  the  act  of  vision,  have  borrowed,  as  it  were,  those  very  sensations. 
I  The  proof,  that  our  perception  of  extension  by  touch,  is  not  an  original 
ind  immediate  perception  of  that  sense,  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
iuccess  of  any  endeavour  which  may  be  made,  to  discover  the  elements  of 
lie  compound  perception.  It  would  not  be  less  true,  that  touch  does  not 
ifford  it,  though  we  should  be  incapable  of  pointing  out  any  other  source, 
"rom  which  it  can  be  supposed  to  be  derived.  Of  the  difficulty  of  the  at- 
lempt,  and  the  caution  with  which  we  should  venture  to  form  any  conclusion 
^o  the  subject,  I  have  already  spoken.  But  the  analysis,  difficult  as  it  is,  is 
bo  interesting  not  to  be  attempted,  even  at  the  risk,  or  perhaps  1  should 
ather  say,  with  the  very  great  probability,  of  failure. 

1  In  such  an  analysis,  however,  though  we  are  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
faution,  it  may  be  necessary  to  warn  you,  that  it  is  a  part  of  this  very  cau- 
ion,  not  to  be  easily  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  paradox,  which  the 
lesult  of  our  analysis  may  present.  This  appearance  we  may  be  certain, 
hat  any  analysis  which  is  at  all  accurate  must  present,  because  the  very 
fbject  of  the  analysis  is  to  show,  that  sensations,  which  appear  simple  and 
firect,  are  not  simple, — that  our  senses,  in  short,  are  not  fitted,  of  them- 
lelves,  to  convey  that  information,  which  they  now  appear,  and  through  the 
jirhole  course  of  our  memory  have  appeared  to  us  instantly  to  convey.  It  is 
[ery  far,  indeed,  from  following,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  every 
jnalysis  of  our  sensations  which  affords  a  paradoxical  result,  is  therefore  a 
iist  one — for  error  may  be  extravagant  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  reality. 
I^ut  it  n)ay  truly  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  accu- 
late  and  original  analysis  of  our  sensations  must  afford  a  result,  that,  as  first 

rted,  will  appear  paradoxical. 
To  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  theory  of  vision,  nothing 
iertainly  can  seem,  as  first  stated,  more  absurd  than  the  assertion,  that  we 
ee,  not  with  our  eyes  merely,  but  chiefly  by  the  medium  of  another  organ, 
vhich  the  blind  possess  in  as  great  perfection  as  ourselves,  and  vvhicii,  at  the 
ootnent  of  vision,  may  perhaps  be  absolutely  at  rest.  It  must  not  surprise 
rou,  therefore,  though  the  element  which  seems  to  me  to  form  the  most 
Important  constituent  of  our  notion  of  extension  should  in  like  manner,  as 
Irst  staled  to  you,  seem  a  very  unlikely  one. 
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This  element  is  our  feeling  of  succession,  or  time — a  feeling  which  neces> 
sarily  involves  the  notion  of  divisibility  or  series  of  parts,  that  is  so  essential 
a  constituent  of  our  more  complex  notion  of  matter, — and  to  which  notion  of 
continuous  divisibility,  if  the  notion  of  resistance  be  added,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to  imagine,  that  we  should  not  have  acquired,  by  this  union, . 
the  very  notion  of  physical  extension, — that  which  has  parts,  and  that  which 
resists  our  effort  to  grasp  it. 

Tiiat  memory  is  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  and  that  we  are  thui 
capable  of  thinking  of  a  series  of  feelings,  as  successive  to  each  other,  the 
experience  of  every  moment  teaches  us  sufficiently.  This  succession  fre- 
quently repeated,  suggests  immediately,  or  implies  the  notion  of  length,  not 
metaphorically,  as  is  commonly  said,  but  as  absolutely  as  extension  itself; 
and,  the  greater  the  number  of  the  successive  feelings  may  have  been,  the 
greater  does  this  length  appear.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  look  back  on 
the  years  of  our  life,  since  they  form  truly  a  progressive  series,  without  re- 
garding them  as  a  sort  of  length,  which  is  more  distinct  indeed,  the  nearer 
the  succession  of  feelings  may  be  to  the  moment  at  which  we  consider  them, 
but  which,  however  remote,  is  still  felt  by  us  as  one  continued  length,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  when,  after  a  journey  of  many  hundred  miles,  we  look 
back,  in  our  memory,  on  the  distance  over  which  we  have  passed,  we  see, 
as  it  were,  a  fong  track  of  which  some  parts,  particularly  the  nearer  parts, 
are  sufficiently  distinct,  but  of  which  the  rest  seems  lost  in  a  sort  of  distant 
obscurity.  The  line  of  our  long  journeying — or,  in  other  words,  that  almost 
immeasurable  line  of  plains,  hills,  declivities,  marshes,  bridges,  woods, — to 
endeavour  to  comprehend  which  in  our  thought,  seems  an  effort  as  fatiguing 
as  the  very  journey  itself — we  know  well,  can  be  divided  into  those  various 
parts  :^and,  in  like  manner,  the  progressive  line  of  time — or,  in  other  words, 
the  continued  succession,  of  which  the  joy,  the  hope,  the  fragrance,  the  re- 
gret, the  melody,  the  fear,  and  innumerable  other  affections  of  the  mind, 
were  parts,  we  feel  that  we  can  mentally  divide  into  those  separate  portions 
of  the  train.  Continuous  length  and  divisibility,  those  great  elementary  no- 
tions of  space,  and  of  all  that  space  contains,  are  thus  found  in  every  succes* 
sion  of  our  feelings.  There  is  no  language  in  which  time  is  not  described 
as  long  or  short, — not  from  any  metaphor — for  no  mere  arbitrary  metaphor 
can  be  thus  universal,  and  inevitable,  as  a  form  of  human  thought — but  be 
cause  it  is  truly  impossible  for  us  to  consider  succession,  without  this  notion 
of  progressive  divisibility  attached  to  it  :  and  it  appears  to  us  as  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  by  adding,  to  our  retrospect  of  a  week,  the  events  of  the  month 
preceding,  we  do  not  truly  lengthen  the  succession,  as  it  would  be  to  sup- 
pose, that  we  do  not  lengthen  the  line  of  actual  distance,  by  adding,  to  tlie 
few  last  stages  of  a  long  journey,  the  many  stages  that  preceded  it. 

It  is  this  spreading  out  of  life  into  a  long  expanse,  which  allows  man  to 
create,  as  it  were,  his  own  world.  He  cannot  change,  indeed,  the  scene  of 
external  things.  But  this  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  the  residencf 
only  of  his  corporeal  part.  It  is  the  moral  scene  in  which  the  spirit  truh 
dwells  ;  and  this  adapts  itself  with  harmonious  loveliness,  or  with  horror  a; 
suitable,  to  the  character  of  its  pure  or  guilty  inhabitant.  If  but  a  single  ino- 
ment  of  life, — a  physical  point,  as  it  were,  of  the  long  line — could  be  review 
ed  at  once,  conscience  would  have  little  power  of  retribution.  But  he  wh« 
has  lived,  as  man  should  live,  is  permitted  to  enjoy  that  best  happiness  wliicl 
man  can  enjoy, — to  behold  in  one  continued  series,  those  years  of  benew 
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lent  wishes  or  of  heroic  suffering,  which  are  at  once  his  merit  and  his  reward. 
He  is  surrounded  by  his  own  pure  thoughts  and  actions,  which,  from  the 
most  remote  distance,  seem  to  shine  upon  him  wherever  his  glance  can 
reach  ;  as  in  some  climate  of  perpetual  summer,  in  which  the  inhabitant  sees 
nothing  but  fruits  and  blossoms,  and  inhales  only  fragrance,  and  sunshine,  and 
delight.  It  is  in  a  moral  cHmate  as  serene  and  cloudless,  that  the  destined 
inhabitant  of  a  still  nobler  world  moves  on,  in  that  glorious  track,  which  has 
heaven  before,  and  virtue  and  tranquillity  behind  ; — and  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish,  in  the  immortal  career,  when  the  earthly  part  has 
ceased,  and  the  heavenly  begins. 

Is  it  in  metaphor  only,  that  a  youth  and  maturity,  and  old  age  of  guilt, 
seem  to  stretch  themselves  out  in  almost  endless  extent,  to  tliat  eye  which, 
with  all  its  shuddering  reluctance,  is  still  condemned  to  gaze  on  them, — when, 
after  the  long  retrospect  seems  finished, -some  fraud,  or  excess,  or  oppression, 
still  rises  and  adds  to  the  dreadful  line — and  when  eternity  itself,  in  all  the 
horrors  which  it  presents,  seems  only  a  still  longer  line  of  the  same  dreadful 
species,  that  Admits  of  no  other  measure,  than  the  continued  sufferings,  and 
remembrances,  and  terrors  that  compose  it ! 

It  is  a  just  and  beautiful  observation  of  an  ancient  Stoic,  that  time  which 
is  J3a5f  is  like  something  consecrated  to  the  gods,  over  which  fortune  and 
mortality  have  no  longer  any  power,  and  that,  dreadful  as  it  must  be  to  the 
jwicked,  to  whom  their  own  memory  is  an  object  of  terror,  it  still,  to  the  vir- 
tuous, offers  itself  as  a  consolation  or  joy — not  in  single  moments  like  the 
present  hour,  but  in  all  that  long  series  of  years  which  rises  before  us,  and 
remains  with  us  at  our  bidding.  *'  Ule  qui  multa  ambitiose  cupiit,  superbe 
contempsit,  insidiose  decepit,  avare  rapuit,  prodige  effudit, — ^necesse  est 
memoriam  suam  timeat.  Atqui  haec  est  pars  temporis  noslri  sacra  ac  dedi- 
cata,  omnes  humarfbs  casus  supergressa,  extra  regnum  fortune  subducta  ; 
quam  non  inopia,  non  metus,  non  morborum  incursus  exagitat.  Hsc  nee 
turbari  nee  eripi  potest  ;  perpetua  ejus  et  intrepida  possessio  est.  Singuli 
tantum  dies,  et  hi  per  momenta,  praesentis  sunt :  at  prseteriti  temporis  omnes, 
cum  jusseris  aderunt,  ad  arbitrium  tuum  se  inspici  ac  detineri  patientur." 

By  those,  who  can  look  back  on  years  that  are  long  past,  and  yet  say, 
that  the  continued  progress,  or  the  length  and  the  shortness  of  time,  are  only 
metaphorical  expressions,  it  might  be  said  with  equal  justness,  that  the  round- 
ness of  a  sphere  is  a  metaphor,  or  the  angularity  of  a  cube.  We  do  not 
more  truly  consider  the  one  as  angular  and  the  other  as  round,  than  we  con- 
sider the  time  to  be  continuously  progressive,  in  which  we  considered  first 
the  one  figure,  and  then  the  other,  and  inquired  into  the  properties  of  each. 
[That  which  is  progressive  must  have  parts.  Time,  or  succession,  then  in- 
volves the  very  notions  of  longitudinal  extension  and  divisibility,  and  involves 
fhese,  without  the  notion  of  any  thing  external  to  the  mind  itself ; — for  though 
^he  mind  of  man  had  been  susceptible  only  of  joy,  grief,  fear,  hope,  and  the 
bther  varieties  of  internal  feeling,  without  the  possibility  of  being  affected  by 
External  things,  he  would  still  have  been  capable  of  considering  these  feel- 
ings, as  successive  to  each  other,  in  a  long  continued  progression,  divisible 
into  separate  parts.  The  notions  of  length,  then,  and  of  divisibility,  are  not 
confined  to  external  things,  but  are  involved,  in  that  very  memory,  by  which 
we  consider  the  series  of  the  past, — not  in  the  memory  of  distant  events  only, 
but  in  those  first  successions  of  feeling,  by  which  the  mind  originally  became 
conscious  of  its  own  permanence  and  identity.     The  notion  of  time,  then,  is 
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precisely  coeval  with  that  of  the  mind  itself ;  since  it  is  implied  in  the  know- 
ledge of  succession,  by  which  alone,  in  the  manner  formerly  explained  to 
you,  the  mind  acquires  the  knowledge  of  its  own  reality,  as  something  more 
than  the  mere  sensation  of  the  present  moment. 

Conceiving  the  notion  of  time,  therefore,  that  is  to  say  of  feelings  past  and 
present,  to  be  thus  one  of  the  earliest  notions  which  the  infant  mind  can 
form,  so  as  to  precede  its  notions  of  external  things,  and  to  involve  the  no- 
tions of  length  and  divisibility,  I  am  inclined  to  reverse  exactly  the  process  i 
commonly  supposed  ;  and,  instead  of  deriving  the  measure  of  time  from  ex- 1 
tension,  to  derive  the  knowledge  and  original  measure  of  extension  from  time. 
That  one  notion  or  feeling  of  the  mind  may  be  united  indissolubly  with  other 
feelings,  with  which  it  has  frequently  co-existed,  and  to  which,  but  for  this 
co-existence,  it  would  seem  to  have  no  common  relation,  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  those  phenomena  of  vision  to  which  I  have  already  so  frequently  alluded. 
In  what  manner,  however,  is  the  notion  of  time  peculiarly  associated  with 
the  simple  sensation  of  touch,  so  as  to  form,  with  it,  the  perception  of  exten- 
sion ?  We  are  able,  in  the  theory  of  vision,  to  point  out  the  co-existence  of/ 
sensations  which  produce  the  subsequent  union  ;  that  renders  the  perception 
of  distance  apparently  immediate.  If  a  similar  co-existence  of  the  original 
sensations  of  touch,  with  the  notion  of  continued  and  divisible  succession, 
cannot  be  pointed  out  in  tlie  present  case,  the  opinion  which  asserts  it,  mnsl 
be  considered  merely  as  a  wild  and  extravagant  conjecture. 

The  source  of  such  a  co-existence  is  not  merely  to  be  found,  but  is  at  leaii 
as  obvious,  as  that  which  is  universally  admitted  in  the  case  of  vision. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  state  to  you,  in  what  way  I  conceive  the 
notion  to  be  acquired,  1  must  again  warn  you  of  the  necessity  of  banishing.: 
as  much  as  possible,  from  your  view  of  the  mind  of  the  infant  in  this  early 
process,  all  those  notions  of  external  things,  which  we  are  so  apt  to  regard  « 
almost  original  in  the  mind,  because  we  do  not  remember  the  time  wlidl! 
they  arose  in  our  own.     As  we  know  well,  that  there  are  external  things,  0  f 
a  certain  form,  acting  on  our  organs,  which  are  also  of  a  certain  form,  i, 
seems  so  very  simple  a  process,  to  perceive  extension — that  is  to  say,  K; 
know  that  there  exist  without  us  those  external  forms,  which  really  exist—- 
that  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  mode  in  which  extension,  that  now  ap 
pears  so  obvious  a  quality  of  external  things,  is  perceived  by  us,  seems  to  in 
a  needless  search,  at  a  distance,  for  what  is  already  before  our  very  eyes 
And  it  will  be  allowed,  that  all  this  would,  indeed,  be  very  easy  to  a  mini 
like  ours,  after  the  acquisitions  of  knowledge  which  it  has  made  ;  but  th' 
difficulty  of  the  very  question  is,  how  the  mind  of  the  infant  makes  these  ac 
quisitions,  so  as  to  become  like  ours.     You  must  not  think  of  a  mind,  tha 
has  any  knowledge  of  things  external,  even  of  its  own  bodily  organs,  but  o 
a  mind  simply  affected  with  certain  feelings,  and  having  nothing  but  tlies 
feelings  to  lead  it  to  the  knowledge  of  things  without. 

To  proceed,  then, — the  hand  is  the  great  organ  of  touch.  It  is  compose 
of  various  articulations,  that  are  easily  moveable,  so  as  to  adapt  it  readily  t 
changes  of  shape,  in  accommodation  to  the  shape  of  the  bodies  which 
grasps.  If  we  shut  our  hand  gradually,  or  open  it  gradually,  we  find  a  cei 
tain  series  of  feelings,  varying  with  each  degree  of  the  opening  or  closini 
and  giving  the  notion  of  succession  of  a  certain  length.  In  like  manner,  i 
we  gradually  extend  our  arms,  in  various  directions,  or  bring  them  nean 
to  us  a<j;'in,  wo  find  that  each  degree  of  the  motion  is  accompanied  with 
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feeling  that  is  distinct,  so  as  to  render  us  completely  conscious  of  the  pro- 
gression. The  gradual  closing  of  the  hand,  therefore,  must  necessarily  give 
1  succession  of  feelings, — a  succession,  which,  of  itself,  might,  or  rather 
Tiust,  furnish  the  notion  of  length,  in  the  manner  before  stated,  the  length 
)eing  different,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  closing  ;  and  the  gradual 
;tretching  out  of  the  arm  gives  a  succession  of  feelings,  which,  in  like  man- 
ler,  must  furnish  the  notion  of  length, — the  length  being  different  according 

0  the  degree  of  the  stretching  of  the  arm.  To  those  who  have  had  oppor- 
unities  of  observing  infants,  I  need  not  say,  how  much  use,  or  rather  what 
onstant  use,  the  future  inquirer  makes  of  his  little  fingers  and  arms  ;  by  the 
requent  contraction  of  which,  and  the  consequent  renewal  of  the  series  of 
eelings  involved  in  each  gradual  contraction,  he  cannot  fail  to  become  so 
t^ell  acquainted  with  the  progress,  as  to  distinguish  each  degree  of  contrac- 
:on,  and,  at  last,  after  innumerable  repetitions,  to  associate  with  each  de- 
tree  the  notion  of  a  certain  length  of  succession.  The  particular  contraction, 
aerefore,  when  thus  often  repeated,  becomes  the  representative  of  a  certain 
ingth,  in  the  same  manner  as  shades  of  colour,  in  vision,  become  uhimately 
epresentative  of  distance, — the  same  principle  of  association,  which  forms 
iie  combination  in  the  one  case,  operating  equally  in  the  other. 

1  In  these  circumstances  of  acquired  knowledge, — after  the  series  of  mus- 
ular  feelings,  in  the  voluntary  closing  of  the  hand,  has  become  so  familiar, 
lat  the  whole  series  is  anticipated  and  expected  as  soon  as  the  motion  has 
egun, — when  a  ball,  or  any  other  substance,  is  placed  for  the  first  time  in 
le  infant's  hand,  he  feels  that  he  can  no  longer  perform  the  usual  contrac- 
tu,— or,  in  other  words,  since  he  does  not  fancy  that  he  has  muscles  which. 

e  contracted,  he  feels  that  the  usual  series  of  sensations  does  not  follow  his. 
ill  to  renew  it, — he  knows  how  much  of  the  accustomed  succession  is  still- 
;maining  ;  and  the  notion  of  this  particular  length,  which  was  expected  and' 
terrupted  by  a  new  sensation,  is  thus  associated  with  the  particular  tactuaE 
teling  excited  by  the  pressure  of  the  ball, — the  greater  or  less  magnitude  of 
je  ball  preventing  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  series  of  feelings  in  the 
jjcustomed  contraction.     By  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  tactual  feeling, 

t  associated  with  that  feeling,  which  attends  a  certain  progress  of  contrae- 
n,  the  two  feelings  at  last  flow  togethei-,  as  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
ion  ;  and  when  the  process  has  been  repeated  with  various  bodies  innu- 
ierable  times,  it  becomes,  at  last,  as  impossible  to  separate  the  mere  tactual 
eling,  from  the  feeling  of  length,  as  to  separate  the  whiteness  of  a  sphere, 

vision,  from  that  convexity  of  the  sphere,  which  the  eye,  of  itself,  would 
ive  been  for  ever  incapable  of  perceiving. 

As  yet,  however,  the  only  dimension  of  the  knowledge,  of  which  we  have 
iced  the  origin,  is  mere  length  ;  and  it  must  still  be  explained,  how  we  ac- 
lire  the  knowledge  of  the  other  dimensions.  If  we  had  had  but  one  muscle, 
seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  us,  to 
ive  associated  with  touch  any  other  notion  than  that  of  mere  length.  But 
iture  has  made  provision,  for  giving  us  a  wider  knowledge,  in  the  various 
luscles,  which  she  has  distributed  over  different  parts,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
irform  motions  in  various  directiorrs  at  the  same  instant,  and  thus  to  have 
)-existing  series  of  feelings,  each  of  which  series  was  before  considered  as 
.volving  the  notion  of  length.  The  infant  bends  one  finger  gradually  on 
)e  palm  of  his  hand  ;  the  finger,  thus  brought  down,  touches  one  part  of 
'p  surface  of  the  palm,  producing  a  certain  affection  of  the  organ  of  touch, 
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and  a  consequent  sensation  ;  and  he  acquires  the  notion  of  a  certain  leng^ 
in  the  remembered  succession  of  the  muscular  feelings  during  the  contrac- 
tion : — he  bends  another  finger  ;  it,  too,  touches  a  certain  part  of  tlie  surfac( 
of  the  palm,  producing  a  certain  feeling  of  touch,  that  co-exists  and  combines 
in  like  manner,  with  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  succession  of  muscnla 
feelings.     When  both  fingers  move  together,  the  co-existence  of  the  twc 
series  of  successive  feelings,  with  each  of  which  the  mind  is  familiar,  give 
the  notion  of  co-existing  lengths,  which  receive  a  sort  of  unity,  from  the  prox 
imity  in  succession  of  the  tactual  feelings  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  pain 
which  they  touch, — feelings,  which  have  before  been  found  to  be  proximate 
when  the  palm  has  been  repeatedly  pressed  along  a  surface,  and  the  tactuc 
feelings  of  these  parts,  which  the  closing  fingers  touch  at  the  same  momen' 
were  always  immediately  successive, — as  immediately  successive,  as  any  o 
the  muscular  feelings  in  the  series  of  contraction.     When  a  body  is  place 
in  the  infant's  hand,  and  its  little  fingers  are  bent  by  it  as  before,  sometime 
one  finger  only  is  impeded  in  its  progress,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,— 
and  he  thus  adds  to  the  notion  of  mere  length,  which  would  have  been  th 
same,  whatever  number  of  fingers  had  been  impeded,  the  notion  of  a  certai 
number  of  proximate  and  co-existing  lengths,  which  is  the  very  notion  < 
breadth  ;  and  with  these,  according  as  the  body  is  larger  or  smaller,  is  cont 
bined  always  the  tactual  afiection  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  body,  c 
more,  or  fewer,  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  palm,  and  fingers,  which  had  \n 
fore  become,  of  themselves,  representative  of  certain  lengths,  in  the  maniM 
described  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  these  three  varieties  of  length,  in  tf 
single  feeling  of  resistance,  in  which  they  all  seem  to  meet,  when  an  incoo 
pressible  body  is  placed  within  the  sphere  of  the  closing  fingers, — howe?* 
rude  the  notions  of  concurring  dimensions  may  be,  or  rather  must  be,  as 
first  formed, — seems  at  least  to  afford  the  rude  elements,  from  which,  by  tl 
frequent  repetition  of  the  feeling  of  resistance,  together  with  the  proxima 
lengths,  of  which  it  has  become  representative,  clearer  notions  of  the  kii 
may  gradually  arise. 

The  progressive  contractions  of  the  various  muscles  which  move  the  am 
as  affording  similar  successions  of  feelings,  may  be  considered  in  precise 
the  same  light,  as  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  extension  ;  and,  by  their  m 
tion  in  various  directions,  at  the  same  time  with  the  motion  of  the  finge 
they  concur  powerfully,  in  modifying,  and  correcting,  the  information  i 
ceived  from  these.     The  whole  hand  is  brought,  by  the  motion  of  the  ar 
to  touch  one  part  of  the  face  or  body  ;  it  is  then  moved,  so  as  to  tou 
another  part,  and,  with  the  frequent  succession  of  the  simple  feelings 
touch,  in  these  parts,  is  associated  the  feeling  of  the  intervening  length,  i 
rived  from  the  sensations  that  accompanied  the  progressive  contraction 
the  arm.     But  the  motion  is  not  always  the  same  ;  and,  as  the  same  feel 
of  touch,  in  one  part,  is  thus  followed  by  various  feelings  of  touch  in  differ 
parts,  with  various  series  of  muscular  feelings  between  the  notion  of  len; 
in  various  directions,  that  is  to  say,  of  length  in  various  series  commenc  , 
from  one  point,  is  obtained  in  another  way.    That  the  knowledge  of  extensa  . 
or  in  other  words,  the  association  of  the  notion  of  succession  with  the  sim ' 
feelings  of  touch,  will  be  rude  and  indistinct  at  first,  I  have  already  admitt* ; 
but  it  will  gradually  become  more  and  more  distinct  and  precise  :  as  we  < » 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye,  is,  in  the  1 1 
stages  of  visual  association,  very  indistinct,  and  becomes  clearer  after  e  i 
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repeated  trial.  For  many  weeks  or  months,  all  is  confusion  in  the  visual 
perceptions,  as  much  as  in  the  tactual  and  muscular.  Indeed,  we  have 
ibundant  evidence  of  this  continued  progress  of  vision,  even  in  mature  life, 
»vhen,  in  certain  professions  that  require  nice  perceptions  of  distance,  the 
lower  of  perception  itself,  by  the  gradual  acquisitions  which  it  obtains  from 
experience,  seems  to  unfold  itself  more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
hat  require  it. 

The  theory  of  the  notion  of  extension,  of  which  I  have  now  given  you  but 
I  slight  outline,  might,  if  the  short  space  of  these  Lectures  allowed  sufficient 
oom,  be  developed  with  many  illustrations,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
;;ive  to  it.  I  must  leave  you,  in  some  measure,  to  supply  these  for  yourselves. 
:  It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  the  notion  of  time,  or  succession,  is,  in  this 
nstance,  a  superfluous  incumbrance  of  the  theory,  and  that  the  same  advan- 
lage  might  be  obtained,  by  supposing  the  muscular  feelings  themselves,  in- 
jependenriy  of  the  notion  of  their  succession,  to  be  connected  with  the  notion 
if  particular  lengths.  But  this  opinion,  it  must  be  remarked,  would  leave 
he  difficulty  precisely  as  before  ;  and  sufficient  evidence  in  confutation  of 
j;,  may  be  found  in  a  very  simple  experiment,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
Ine  to  make.  The  experiment,  I  cannot  but  consider  as  of  the  more  value, 
jnce  it  seems  to  me, — I  will  not  say  decisive,  for  that  is  too  presumptuous  a 
'^ord, — ^but  strongly  corroborative  of  the  theory,  which  I  have  ventured  to 
ropose  ;  for  it  shows,  that,  even  after  all  the  acquisitions,  which  our  sense 
f  touch  has  made,  the  notion  of  extension  is  still  modified,  in  a  manner  the 
lost  striking  and  irresistible,  by  the  mere  change  of  accustomed  time.  Let 
ny  one,  with  his  eyes  shut,  move  his  hand,  with  moderate  velocity,  along  a 
jart  of  a  table,  or  any  other  hard  smooth  surface,  the  portion,  over  which  he 
jresses,  will  appear  of  .a  certain  length  ;  let  him  move  his  hand  more  rapid- 
f,  the  portion  of  the  surface  pressed  will  appear  less  ;  let  him  move  his  hand 
zry  slowly,  and  the  length,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  slowness,  will 
ppear  increased,  in  a  most  wonderful  proportion.  In  this  case,  there  is 
recisely  the  same  quantity  of  muscular  contraction,  and  the  same  quantity 
f  the  organ  of  touch  compressed,  whether  the  motion  be  rapid,  moderate, 
f  slow.  The  only  circumstance  of  difference  is  the  time,  occupied  in  the 
accession  of  the  feelings  ;  and  this  difference  is  sufficient  to  give  complete 
[varsity  to  the  notion  of  length. 

I  If  any  one,  with  his  eyes  shut,  suffer  his  hand  to  be  guided  by  another, 
^ry  slowly  along  any  surface  unknown  to  him,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to 
rm  any  accurate  guess  as  to  its  length.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  that  we 
kould  be  previously  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  surface,  along  which 
je  motion  is  perfornied  ;  for  the  illusion  will  be  nearly  the  sanie,  and  the 
jcperiment,  of  course,  be  still  more  striking,  when  the  motion  is  along  a  sur- 
[ce  with  which  we  are  perfectly  familiar,  as  a  book  which  we  hold  in  our 
ind,  or  a  desk  at  which  we  are  accustomed  to  sit. 

I I  must  request  you,  not  to  take  for  granted  die  result  which  I  have  now 
pted,  but  to  repeat  for  yourselves  an  experiment,  which  it  is  so  very  easy 
I  make,  and  which,  I  cannot  but  think  is  so  very  important,  as  to  the  influ- 
^ce  of  mere  difference  of  time,  in  our  estimation  o^  longitudinal  extent.  It 
ian  experiment,  tried,  unquestionably,  in  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
hen  our  tactual  feelings,  representative  of  extension,  are  so  strongly  fixed, 
r  the  long  experience  of  our  life  ;  and  yet,  even  now,  you  will  find,  on 
oving  your  hand,  slowly  and  rapidly,  along  the  same  extent  of  surface, 
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*  though  with  precisely  the  same  degree  of  pressure  in  both  cases,  that  it  is  i 
difficult  to  conceive  the  extent,  thus  slowly  and  rapidly  traversed,  to  be  tb 
same,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  extent  of  visual  distance  to  be  exact) 
the  same,  when  you  look  alternately  through  the  different  ends  of  an  inverte 
telescope.  If  when  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same,  the  different  visuj 
feelings,  arising  from  difference  of  the  mere  direction  of  light,  be  represents 
tive  of  length,  in  the  one  case, — the  longer  or  shorter  succession  of  tiriH 
when  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same,  has  surely  as  much  reason  to  b 
considered  as  representative  of  it,  in  the  other  case. 

Are  we,  then,  to  believe,  that  the  feeling  of  extension,  or,  in  other  word 
of  the  definite  figure  of  bodies,  is  a  simple  feeling  of  touch,  immediate,  or 

final,  and  independent  cftime;  or  is  there  not  rather  reason  to  think,  as 
ave  endeavoured  to  show,  that  it  is  a  compound  feeling,  of  which  time,  thi 
is  to  say,  our  notion  of  succession,  is  an  original  element? 
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ON  THE  DISTINCTION   BETWEEN  SENSATION  AND  PERCEPTION,— AJ 
BETWEEN  THE  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  QUALITIES  OF  MATTER 

]\Iy  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  chiefly  employed  in  considering  the  n 
ture  of  that  complex  process  which  takes  place  in  the  mind,  when  we  ascri 
the  various  classes  of  our  sensations  to  their  various  external  objects, — ^to  t 
analysis  of  which  process  we  were  led,  by  the  importance  which  Dr.  Rt 
has  attached  to  the  distinction  of  sensation  and  perception  ; — a  sensation, 
understood  by  him,  being  the  simple  feeling  that  immediately  follows  t 
action  of  an  external  body  on  any  of  our  organs  of  sense,  considered  men 
as  a  feeling  of  the  mind  ;  the  corresponding  perception  being  a  reference 
this  feeling  to  the  external  body  as  its  cause. 

The  distinction  I  allowed  to  be  a  convenient  one,  if  the  nature  of  i 
complex  process  which  it  expresses  be  rightly  understood.  The  only  qu' 
tioii  that  seemed,  philosophically,  of-  importance,  with  respect  to  it,  w 
whether  the  perception  in  this  sense, — the  reference  of  the  sensation  to 
external  corporeal  cause, — implies,  as  Dr.  Reid  contends,  a  peculiar  mer 
power,  co-extensive  with  sensation,  to  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name 
the  catalogue  of  our  faculties,  or  be  not  merely  one  of  the  results  of  a  nn 
general  power,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us, — the  power 
association, — by  which  one  feeling  suggests,  or  induces,  other  feelings  t 
have  formerly  coexisted  with  it. 

It  would  be  needless  to  recapitulate  the  argument  minutely,  in  its  relat 
to  all  the  senses.     That  of  smell,  which  Dr.  Reid  has  himself  chosen  as  i 
example,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  retrospect. 

Certain  particles  of  odorous  matter  act  on  my  nostrils, — a  peculiar  sen  • 
iion  of  fragrance  arises, — I  refer  this  sensation  to  a  rose.  This  refereii » 
which  is  unquestionably  something  superadded  to  the  original  sensation  its  > 
is  what  Dr.  Reid  terms  the  perception  of  the  fragrant  body.  But  w  hat  is  J 
reference  itself,  and  to  what  source  is  it  to  be  ascribed  .''    That  we  she  1 
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have  supposed  our  sensations  to  have  had  a  cause  of  some  sort,  as  we  sup- 
pose a  cause  of  all  our  feelings  internal  as  well  as  external,  may  indeed  be 
admitted.  But  if  I  had  no  other  sense  than  that  of  smell, — if  I  had  never 
seen  a  rose,— or,  rather,  since  the  knowledge  which  vision  affords  is  chiefly 
of  a  secondary  kind,  if  I  had  no  mode  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
I  compound  of  extension  and  resistance,  which  the  mere  sensations  of  smell  it 
■  is  evident,  are  incapable  of  affording, — could  I  have  made  this  reference  to 
my  sensation  to  a  quality  of  a  fragrant  body  ?  Could  I,  in  short,  have  had 
more  than  the  mere  sensation  itself,  with  that  general  belief  of  a  cause  of 
some  sort,  which  is  not  confined  to  our  sensations,  but  is  common  to  them 
with  all  our  other  feelings  ? 

I  By  mere  smell,  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  could  not  have  become  acquainted 
|with  the  existence  of  corporeal  substances, — in  the  sense  in  which  we  now 
understand  the  term  corporeal, — nor,  consequently,  with  the  qualities  of  cor- 
poreal substances ;  and,  if  so,  how  could  I  have  had  that  perception  of  which 
Dr.  Reid  speaks, — that  reference  to  a  fragrant  body,  of  which,  as  a  body,  I 
was  before  in  absolute  ignorance  ?  I  should,  indeed,  have  ascribed  the  sen- 
sation to  some  cause  or  antecedent,  like  every  other  feeling  ;  but  I  could  as 
little  have  ascribed  it  to  a  bodily  cause,  as  any  feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow.  I 
refer  it  now  to  a  rose  ;  because,  being  endowed  with  other  sensitive  capaci- 
ties, I  have  previously  learned,  from  another  source,  the  existence  of  causes 
jwithout,  extended  and  resisting, — because  I  have  previously  touched  or  seen 
la  rose,  when  the  sensation  of  fragrance  coexisted  with  my  visual  or  tactual 
sensation  ;  and  all  which  distinguishes  the  perception  from  the  mere  sensa- 
tion, is  this  suggestion  of  former  experience,  which  reminds  me  now  of  other 
jfeelings,  with  the  continuance  or  cessation  of  which,  in  innumerable  former 
instances,  the  fragrance  itself  also  continued  or  ceased.  The  perception  in 
jshort,  in  smell,  taste,  hearing,  is  a  sensation  suggesting,  by  association,  the 
inotion  of  some  extended  and  resisting  substance,  fragrant,  sapid,  vibratory, — 
a  notion  which  smell  alone,  taste 'alone,  hearing  alone,  never  could  have  af- 
forded ;  but  which,  when  once  received  from  any  other  source,  may  be  sug- 
gested by  these  as  readily  as  any  other  associate  feeling  that  has  frequently 
co-existed  with  them.  To  the  simple  primary  sensations  of  vision  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied.  A  mere  sensation  of  colour  could  not  have  made 
|me  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  bodies,  that  would  resist  my  effort  to 
Igrasp  them.  It  is  only  in  one  sense,  therefore, — that  which  affords  us  the 
knowledge  of  resistance, — that  any  thing  like  original  perception  can  be 
|found ;  and  even  in  this,  the  process  of  perception,  as  I  formerly  explained 
jto  you,  implies  no  peculiar  power,  but  only  common  sensations,  with  associa- 
jlions  and  inferences  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  as  those  which  are  continu- 
ally taking  place  in  all  our  reasonings  and  trains  of  thought. 
j  Extension  and  resistance,  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  are  the  complex  elements 
of  what  we  term  matter  ;  and  nothing  is  matter  to  our  conception,  or  a  body, 
10  use  the  simpler  synonymous  term,  which  does  not  involve  these  elements. 
|[f  we  had  no  other  sense  than  that  of  smell,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have 
referred  the  sensations  to  any  fragrant  body,  what,  in  Dr.  Reid's  meaning  of 
this  term,  would  the  supposed  power  of  perception,  in  these  circumstances, 
have  been  .''  What  would  it  have  been,  in  like  manner,  if  we  had  only  the 
sense  of  taste  in  sweetness  and  bitterness, — or  of  hearing  in  melody, — or  of 
vision  in  colour, — without  the  capacity  of  knowing  light  as  a  material  sub- 
siau'^e,  or  the  bodies  that  vibrated,  or  the  bodies  of  another  kind  that  were 
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sweet  or  bitter  ?   It  is  only  by  the  sense  of  touch,  or,  at  least,  by  that  class  of 
perceptions  which  Dr.  Reid  ascribes  to  touch, — and  which,  therefore,  though 
traced  by  us,  in  part,  to  another  source,  I,  for  brevity's  sake,  comprehend 
under  that  term  in  our  present  discussion, — it  is  only  by  touch  that  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  those  elements  which  are  essential  to  our  very  notion 
of  a  body ;  and  to  touch,  therefore,  in  his  own  view  of  it,  we  must  be  in- 
debted, directly  or  indirectly,  as  often  as  we  refer  the  sensations  of  any  other 
class  to  a  corporeal  cause.     Even   in  the  supposed  perceptions  of  touch  it- 
self, however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reference  of  our  feelings  to  an  external 
cause  is  not  demonstrative  of  any  peculiar  power  of  the  mind,  to  be  classed 
separately  from  its  other  faculties.     But  when  a  body  is  first  grasped,  in  in- 
fancy, by  fingers  that  have  been  accustomed  to  contract  without  being  im- 
peded, we  learn  to  consider  the  sensation  as  the  result  of  a  cause  that  is 
different  from  our  own  mind,  because  it  breaks  an  accustomed  series  of  feel- 
ings, in  which  all  the  antecedents,  felt  by  us  at  the  time,  were  such  as  were 
before  uniformly  followed  by  a  different  consequent,   and  were  expected, 
therefore,  to  have  again  their  usual  consequent.     The  cause  of  the  new  sen- 
sation, which  is  thus  believed  to  be  something  different  from  our  sentienlj 
self,  is  regarded  by  us  as  something  which  has  parts,  and  which  resists  oui] 
effort,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  external  body ; — ^because  the  muscular  feeling,! 
excited  by  the  object  grasped,  is,  in  ihejirst  place,  the  very  feeling  of  thai] 
which  we  term  resistance ;  and,  secondly,  because,  by  uniformly  supplyinfj 
the  place  of  a  definite  portion  of  a  progressive  series  of  feelings,  it  become.' 
ultimately  representative  of  that  particular  length  of  series,  or  number  ol 
parts,  of  which  it  thus  uniformly  supplies  the  place.     Perception,  tlien,  ever 
in  that  class  of  feelings  by  which  we  learn  to  consider  ourselves  as  surroundec 
by  substances  extended  and  resisting,  is  only  another  name,  as  I  have  said 
for  the  result  of  certain  associations  and  inferences  that  flow  from  other  men 
general  principles  of  the  mind  ;  and  with  respect  to  all  our  other  sensations 
it  is  only  another  name  for  the  suggestion  of  these  very  perceptions  of  touch 
or  at  least  of  the  feelings,  tactual  and  muscular,  which  are,  by  Dr.  Reid 
ascribed  to  that  single  sense.     If  we  had  been  unsusceptible  of  these  tactui 
and  muscular  feelings,  and,  consequently,  had  never  conceived  the  existenc 
of  any  thing  extended  and  resisting  till  the  sensation  of  fragrance,  coloui 
sweetness,  or  sound  had   arisen,  we  should,  after  any  one  or  all  of  tlies 
sensations,  have  still  known  as  little  of  bodies  without,  as  if  no  sensatio 
whatever  had  been  excited. 

The  distinction,  then,  on  which  Dr.  Reid  has  founded  so  much,  involva 
in  his  view  of  it,  and  in  the  view  that  is  generally  taken  of  it,  a  false  concef 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  process  which  he  describes.  The  two  words  se»MC 
iion  and  perception,  are  indeed,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  very  conveniei 
for  expressing,  in  one  case,  the  mere  existence  of  an  external  feeling, — in  th 
other  case,  the  reference  which  the  percipient  mind  has  made  of  this  feelin 
to  an  external  cause.  But  this  reference  is  all,  which  the  perception  super 
adds  to  the  sensation  ; — and  the  source  of  the  reference  itself  we  are  sti 
left  to  seek,  in  the  other  principles  of  our  intellectual  nature.  We  have  r 
need,  however,  to  invent  a  peculiar  power  of  the  mind  for  producing  it ;  sine 
there  are  other  principles  of  our  nature,  from  which  it  n)ay  readily  be  su| 
posed  to  flow, — the  principle  by  which  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  every  ue 
consequent,  in  a  train  of  changes,  must  have  had  a  new  antecedent  of  son 
sort  in  the  train, — and  the  principle  of  association,  by  which  feelings,  th 
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lave  usually  co-existed,  suggest  or  become  representative  of  each  other. 
With  these  principles,  it  certainly  is  not  wonderful,  that  when  the  fragrance 
)f  a  rose  has  uniformly  affected  our  sense  of  smell,  as  often  as  the  flower 
tself  was  presented  to  us,  we  should  ascribe  the  fragrance  to  the  flower 
vhich  we  have  seen  and  handled ; — but  though  it  would  not  be  wonderful, 
hat  we  should  make  it,  it  would  indeed  be  wonderful,  if,  with  these  princi- 
ples, we  did  not  make  that  very  reference,  for  which  Dr.  Reid  thinks  it 
lecessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  peculiar  faculty  of  perception. 
;  Such,  tlien,  is  the  view,  which  I  would  take  of  that  (iistinction  of  sensation 
md  perception,  which  Dr.  Reid,  and  the  philosophers  who  have  followed 
lira,  and  many  philosophers,  too,  that  preceded  him, — for  the  distinction,  as 
I  have  said,  is  far  from  being  an  original  one, — have  understood  in  a  differ- 
ent sense  ;  in  consequence,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  of  a  defective  analysis  of 
he  mental  process,  which  constitutes  the  reference  of  our  feehngs  of  this 
jlass  to  causes  that  are  without. 

I  There  is  another  distinction,  which  he  has  adopted  from  the  philosophers 
bat  preceded  him,  and  which  forms  an  important  part  of  his  system  of  per- 
'eption, — a  distinction,  that  is  just  to  a  certain  extent, — though  not  to  the 
UU  extent,  and  in  the  precise  manner,  in  which  he  and  other  writers  have 
jiaintained  ; — and  with  respect  to  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point 
!ut  to  you,  how  far  I  conceive  it  to  be  safely  admissible.  I  allude  to  the  di- 
jision,  which  has  been  formed  of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter. 
"  Every  one  knows  that  extension,  divisibility,  figure,  motion,  solidity, 
jardness,  softness,  and  fluidity,  were  by  Mr.  Locke  called  primary  qualities 
i  body  ;  and  that  sound,  colour,  taste,  smell,  and  heat  or  cold,  were  called 
^condary  qualities.  Is  there  a  just  foundation  for  this  distinction  ?  Is  there 
ly  thing  common  to  the  primary,  which  belongs  not  to  the  secondary  ?  And 
hat  is  it  ? 

"  I  answer,  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  real  foundation  for  the  dis- 
nction  ;  and  it  is  this  :  That  our  senses  give  us  a  direct  and  a  distinct  no- 
bn  of  the  primary  qualities,  and  inform  us  what  they  are  in  themselves  :  but 
f  the  secondary  qualities,  our  senses  give  us  only  a  relative  and  obscure 
otion.  They  inform  us  only,  that  they  are  qualities  that  affect  us  in  a  cer- 
in  manner,  that  is,  produce  in  us  a  certain  sensation  ;  but  as  to  what  they 
•6  in  themselves,  our  senses  leave  us  in  the  dark. 

"  The  notion  we  have  of  primary  qualities  is  direct,  and  not  relative  only, 
relative  notion  of  the  thing,  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  notion  of  the  thing  at 
1,  but  only  of  some  relation  which  it  bears  to  something  else. 
"Thus  gravity  sometimes  signifies  the  tendency  of  bodies  towards  the 
irth  ;  sometimes  it  signifies  the  cause  of  that  tendency  :  When  it  means  the 
•St,  I  have  a  direct  and  distinct  notion  of  gravity  :  I  see  it,  and  feel  it,  and 
)0w  perfectly  what  it  is ;  but  this  tendency  must  have  a  cause  :  We  give 
e  same  name  to  the  cause ;  and  that  cause  has  been  an  object  of  thought 
id  of  speculation.  Now  what  notion  have  we  of  this  cause,  when  we  think 
id  reason  about  it  ?  It  is  evident,  we  think  of  it  as  an  unknown  cause,  of 
iknown  effect.  This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  must  be  obscure ;  because 
gives  us  no  conception  of  what  the  thing  is,  but  of  what  relation  it  bears  to 
imething  else.  Every  relation  which  a  thing  unknown  bears  to  something 
lat  is  known,  may  give  a  relative  notion  of  it ;  and  there  are  many  objects 
f  thought,  and  of  discourse,  of  which  our  faculties  can  give  no  better  than  a 
^lative  notion. 
!  Vol.  I.  32 
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"  Having  premised  these  things  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  relative  no- 
tion,  it  is  evident,  that  our  notion  of  primary  qualities  is  not  of  this  kind  ;  w( 
know  what  tliey  are,  and  not  barely  what  relation  they  bear  to  somethin; 
else. 

"  It  is  otherwise  with  secondar}'  qualities.  If  you  ask  me,  what  is  th 
quality  or  modification  in  a  rose  which  I  call  its  smell,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ai^j 
swer  directly.  Upon  reflection  I  find,  that  1  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
sensation  which  it  produces  in  my  mind.  But  there  can  be  nothing  like  to 
this  sensation  in  the  rose,  because  it  is  insentient.  The  quality  in  the  rose 
is  something  which  occasions  the  sensations  in  me ;  but  what  that  something 
is,  I  know  not.  My  senses  give  me  no  information  upon  this  point.  The 
only  notion,  therefore,  my  senses  give  is  this,  That  smell  in  the  rose  is  an 
unknown  quality  or  modification,  which  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  a  sensa- 
tion which  I  know  well.  The  relation  which  this  unknown  quality  bears  to 
the  sensation  with  which  nature  hath  connected  it,  is  all  I  learn  from  the  sense 
of  smelling  ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  relative  notion.  The  same  reasoning  will 
apply  to  every  secondary  quality. 

"  Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  for  the  distinctioal 
of  primary  from  secondary  qualities  ;  and  that  they  are  distinguished  by'this,] 
that  of  the  primary  we  have  by  our  senses  a  direct  and  distinct  notion  ;  bul 
of  the  secondary  only  a  relative  notion,  which  must,  because  it  is  only  rela- 
tive, be  obscure  ;  they  are  conceived  only  as  the  unknown  causes  or  occa- 
sions of  certain  sensations  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted."* 

Though,  -as  I  have  explained  to  you  fully,  in  my  former  Lectures,  w« 
should  not, — at  least  in  far  the  greater  number  of  our  sensations, — have  con- 
sidered them,  originally,  as  proceeding  from  external  causes,  we  yet,  after  iht 
acquisitions  of  knowledge,  with  which  the  first  years  of  our  life  enrich  us 
believe,  that  there  is  an  external  cause  of  all  our  sensations, — of  smells  am 
tastes,  as  much  as  of  those  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  constitute  our  notion 
of  extension  and  resistance.     But  the  difference,  in  these  cases,  is,  tha 
though  we  learn,  by  experience  of  certain  successions  or  co-existences  o 
feelings,  to  refer  to  a  corporeal  cause  our  sensations  of  fragrance,  and  variou 
other  species  of  sensations,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sensation  of  fragrance  il 
self,  or  in  the  other  analogous  sensations,  of  which  I  speak,  that  might  dc 
indicate  as  much  a  cause  directly  spiritual,  as  a  cause  like  that  to  which  w 
at  present  give  the  name  of  body, — while  the  very  notion  of  extension  an 
resistance,  combined,  seems  necessarily  to  indicate  a  material  cause,  or  rathf 
is  truly  that  which  constitutes  our  very  notion  of  matter. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  our  sensations  of  fragrance,  sweetness,  soum 
have  causes  of  some  sort,  as  truly  as  we  believe,  that  our  feelings  of  extei 
sion  and  resistance  have  a  cause,  or  causes  of  some  sort ;  but  if  we  have  pn 
viously  given  the  name  of  matter,  with  direct  reference  to  the  one  set  of  e 
fects,  and  not  with  direct  reference  to  the  other,  it  necessarily  follows,  thf 
in  relation  to  matter,  as  often  as  we  speak  or  think  of  it,  the  qualities  whi< 
correspond  with  the  one  set  of  effects,  that  have  led  us  to  use  that  nam 
must  be  regarded  by  us  as  primary,  and  the  others,  which  may,  or  may  o 
co-exist  with  these,  only  as  secondary.  An  external  body  may,  or  may  B 
be  fragrant,  because  fragrance  is  not  one  of  the  qualities  previously  includ' 
by  us  in  our  definition  of  a  body  ;  but  it  miist  be  extended,  and  present 
obstacle  to  our  compressing  force,  because  these  are  the  very  qualities,  whi 

*  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Kasay  IL  c.  17. 
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we  have  included  in  our  definition,  and  without  which,  therefore,  the  defini- 
tion must  cease  to  be  applicable  to  the  thing  defined. 

If,  originally,  we  bad  invented  the  word  matter  to  denote  the  cause,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  of  our  sensations  of  smell,  it  is  very  evident,  \h^X  fragrance 
would  then  have  been  to  us  the  primary  quality  of  matter,  as  being  that  which 
was  essential  to  our  definition  of  matter, — and  all  other  qualities,  by  which 
the  cause  of  smell  might,  or  might  not  at  the  same  time  affect  our  other 
senses,  would  then  have  been  secondary  qualities  only, — as  being  qualities 
compatible  with  our  definition  of  matter,  but  not  essential  to  it. 

What  we  now  term  matter,  however,  I  have  repeatedly  observed, — is  that 
which  we  consider  as  occupying  space,  and  resisting  our  effort  to  compress 
it ;  and  those  qualities  of  madter  may  well  be  said  to  be  primary,  by  which 
matter  itself,  as  thus  defined,  becomes  known  to  us, — or  by  the  union  of 
vvhich,  in  our  conception,  we  form  the  complex  notion  of  matter,  and  give  or 
ivithhold  that  name  according  as  these  qualities  are  present  or  absent.     Ex- 
:ension  and  resistance  are  the  distinguishing  qualities  that  direct  us  in  all  our 
ipplications  of  the  word  which  comprehends  them.     They  are  truly  primary 
qualities,  therefore  ;  since,  without  our  consideration  of  them,  we  never  could 
|iave  formed  the  complex  notion  of  the  substance  itself,  to  which  we  after- 
Ivards,  in  our  analysis  of  that  complex  notion,  ascribe  them  separately  as 
ijualities  ; — and  all  the  other  qualities,  which  we  may  afterwards  find  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  an  extended  resisting  substance,  must  evidently  be  secondary, 
n  reference  to  those  qualities,  without  which  as  previously  combined  in  our 
ihought,  we  could  not  have  had  the  primary  notion  of  the  substance  to  which 
ye  thus  secondarily  refer  them.     If,  in  the  case,  which  we  have  already  fre- 
|uently  imagined,  of  the  single  sense  of  smell,  we  had  been  absolutely  un- 
jusceptible  of  every  other  external  feeling,  we  might,  indeed,  have  consider- 
ed our  sensation  as  the  effect  of  some  cause, — and  even  of  a  cause  that  was  j 
lifferent  from  our  mind  itself;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  we  could  not  have 
ionsidered  it  as  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  matter,  at  least  as  that  term  is 
low  understood  by  us.     If,  in  these  circumstances, — after  frequent  repetition 
){  the  fragrance,  as  the  only  quality  of  bodies  with  which  we  could  be  ac- 
luainted, — we  were  to  acquire  in  an  instant  all  the  other  senses  which  we 
low  possess, — so  as  to  become  capable  of  forming  that  complex  notion  of 
|)ings  extended  and  resisting,  which  is  our  present  notion  of  matter,  we 
bould  then,  indeed,  have  a  fuller  notion  of  the  rose,  of  the  mere  fragrance 
f  which  we  before  were  sensible,  without  knowing  of  what  it  was  the  fra- 
rance,  and  might  learn  to  refer  the  fragrance  to  the  rose,  by  the  same  co- 
xistences  of  sensations  which  have  led  us,  in  our  present  circumstances,  to 
ombine  the  fragrance  with  other  qualities,  in  the  complex  conception  of  the 
ower.     Even  then,  however,  though  the  fragrance  which  was  our  first 
snsation,  had  truly  been  known  to  us  before  the  other  qualities,  and  though 
)e  sensation  itself,  therefore,  as  a  mere  sensation,  would  deserve  the  name 
f  primary,  the  reference  of  this  earlier  feeling  to  the  external  rose  as  its  cause, 
'ould  still  truly  be  secondary  to  the  earlier  reference,  or  rather  to  the  earlier 
jombination  of  other  qualities,  in  one  complex  whole,  by  which  we  had  form- 
Id  to  ourselves  the  notion  of  the  extended  and  resisting  rose,  as  a  body,  that 
|dmitted  the  subsequent  reference  of  the  delightful  sensation  of  fragrance  to 
je  made  to  it,  as  the  equal  cause  of  these  different  effects. 
I  In  this  sense,  then,  the  distinction  of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities 
f  matter  is  just, — that,  whatever  qualities  we  refer  to  a  material  cause  must 
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be,  in  reference,  secondary  to  those  qualities  that  are  essential  to  our  very 
notion  of  the  body,  to  which  the  subsequent  reference  of  the  other  qualities 
is  made.  We  have  formed  our  definition  of  matter  ;  and,  as  in  every  other 
definition  of  every  sort,  the  qualities  included  in  the  definition,  must  always, 
in  comparison  of  other  qualities,  be  primary  and  essential,  relatively  to  thi 
thing  defined. 

Nor  is  this  all. — ^It  will  be  admitted  likewise,  that  the  qualities  termed  pri- 
mary,— which  alone  are  included  in  our  general  definitions  of  matter,  and 
which  are  all,  as  we  have  seen,  modifications  of  mere  extension  and  resist- 
ance, are,  even  after  we  have  learned  to  consider  the  causes  of  all  our  sensa- 
tions as  substances  external  to  the  mind,  still  felt  by  us  to  be  external,  with 
more  clearness  and  vividness,  than  the  other  qualities,  which  we  term  secon- 
dary. The  difference  is  partly,  ana  chiefly,  in  the  nature  of  the  sensations 
themselves,  as  already  explained  to  you,  but  depends  also,  I  conceive,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  on  the  permanence  and  universality  of  the  objects 
which  possess  the  primary  qualities  and  the  readiness  with  which  we  can  re- 
new our  feeling  of  them  at  will,  from  the  constant  presence  of  our  own  bodily 
frame,  itself  extended  and  resisting,  and  of  the  other  causes  of  these  feelings 
of  extension  and  resistance,  that  seem  to  be  every  where  surrounding  us. 
Tastes,  smells,  sounds, — even  colours,  though  more  lasting  than  these — are 
not  always  before  us ; — but  there  is  not  a  moment  at  which  we  cannot,  by 
the  mere  stretching  of  our  hand,  produce  at  pleasure,  the  feeling  of  somethii^ 
extended  and  resisting.  It  is  a  very  natural  effect  of  this  difference,  that  the 
one  set  of  causes  which  are  always  before  us,  should  seem  to  us,  therefore, 
peculiarly  permanent,  and  the  odier  set,  that  are  only  occasionally  present, 
should  seem  almost  as  fugitive  as  our  sensations  themselves. 

In  these  most  important  respects,  there  is,  then,  a  just  ground  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  primary  from  the   secondary  qualities  of  bodies.     They  are 
primary  in  the  order  of  our  definition  of  matter  j  and  they  are  felt  by  us  as 
peculiarly  permanent,  independently  of  our  feelings,  which  they  seem  at 
every  moment  ready  to  awake.     The  power  of  affecting  us  with  smell,  taste, 
sight,  or  hearing,  may  or  may  not  be  present ;  but  the  power  of  exciting  the> 
feelings  of  extension  and  resistance  is  constantly  present,  and  is  regarded  hy 
us  as  essential  to  our  very  notion  of  matter, — or,  in  other  words,  we  give  tbt 
name  of  matter,  only  where  this  complex  perception  is  excited  in  us.     Wf 
seem,  therefore,   to  be  constantly  surrounded  with  a  material  world  of  sub- 
stances extended  and  resisting,  that  is  to  say,  a  world  of  substances  capabh 
of  exciting  in  us  the  feelings  which  are  ascribed  to  the  primary  quiality  o 
matter ; — but  still  the  feeling  of  these  primary  qualities,  which  we  regard  a 
permanent,  is  not  less  than  the  feeling  of  the  secondary  qualities,  a  state  o 
affection  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more ; — and  in  the  one  case,  as  much  a 
in  the  other,  in  the  perception  of  the  qualities  termed  secondary,  as  much  a 
of  the  qualities  termed  primary,  the  feeling,  when  it  occurs,  is  the  direct  o 
immediate  result  of  the  presence  of  the  external  body  with  the  quality  o 
which  it  corresponds  ; — or,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  this  respect,  I  cor 
ceive  that  our  feeling  of  fragrance,  or  sweetness,  was,  originally  at  least, 
more  immediate  result  of  the  presence  of  odorous  or  sapid  particles, — tha 
any  feeling  of  extension,  without  the  mind,  was  the  effect  of  the  first  bod 
which  we  touched. 

To  the  extent  which   1  have  now  stated,  then,  the  difference  of  the* 
classes  of  qualities  may  be  admitted.     But  as  to  the  other  differences  ai 
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©d,  they  seem  to  be  founded  on  a  false  view  of  the  nature  of  perception.     1 
cannot  discover  any  thing  in  the  sensations  themselves,  corresponding  with 
the  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  which  is  direct,  as  Dr.  Reid  says,  in 
the  one  case,  and  only  relative  in  the  other.     All  are  relative,  in  his  sense 
of  the  term,  and  equally  relative, — our  perception  of  extension   and  resist- 
ance, as  much  as  our  perception  of  fragrance  or  bitterness.     Our  feeling  of 
extension  is  not  itself  matter,  but  a  feeling  excited  by  matter.     We  ascribe, 
indeed,  our  sensations  as  effects  to  external  objects  that  excite  them  ;  but  it 
IS  only  by  the  medium  of  our  sensations  that  these,  in  any  case,  become 
known  to  us  as  objects.     To  say  that  our  perception  of  extension  is  not  rela- 
tive, to  a  certain  external  cause  of  this  perception,  direct  or  indirect,  as  our 
perception  of  fragrance  is  relative  to  a  certain  external  cause,  would  be  to 
say  that  our  perception  of  extension,  induced  by  the  presence  of  an  external 
cause,  is  not  a  mental  phenomenon,  as  much  as  the  perception  of  fragrance, 
but  is  something  more  than  a  state  of  the  mind  ;  for,  if  the  perception  of  ex- 
tension be,  as  all  our  perceptions  and  other  feelings  must  surely  be,  a  mental 
phenomenon,  a  state  of  mind,  not  of  matter,  the  reference  made  of  this  to  an 
External  cause,  must  be  only  to  something  which  is  conceived  relatively  as 
the  cause  of  this  feeling.     What  matter  is  independently  of  our  perception, 
\ve  know  not,  and  cannot  know,  for  it  is  only  by  our  sensations  that  we  can 
lave  any  connexion  with  it ;  and  even  though  we  were  supposed  to  have  our 
:;onnexion  with  it  enlarged,  by  various  senses  additional  to  those  which  we 
oossess  at  present,  and  our  acquaintance  with  it,  therefore,  to  be  far  more 
minute,  this  very  knowledge,  however  widely  augmented,  must  itself  be  a 
nental  phenomenon,  in  like  manner,  the  reference  of  which,  to  matter,  as  an 
external  cause,  would  still  be  relative  only  like  our  present  knowledge. 
That  the  connexion  of  the  feeling  of  extension,  with  a  corporeal  substance 
eally  existing  without,  depends  on  the  arbitrary  arrangement  made  by  the 
i)eity ;  and  that  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  might,  therefore,  have  exist- 
ed, as  at  present,  though  no  external  cause  had  been.  Dr.  Reid,  who  ascribes 
)3  an  intuitive  principle  our  belief  of  an  external  universe,  virtually  allows ; 
Ind  this  very  admission  surely  implies,  that  the  notion  does  not,  directly  and 
lecessarily,  involve  the  existence  of  any  particular  cause,  but  is  relative 
inly  to  that  particular  cause,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  by  which  the 
Jeity  has  thought  proper  to  produce   the   corresponding   feeling  of  our 
bind.     It  is  quite  evident,  that  we  cannot,  in  this  case,  appeal  to  experi- 
jnce,  to  inform  us  what  sensations  or  perceptions  are  more  or  less  direct ; 
f)r  experience,  strictly  understood,  does  not  extend    beyond  the  feelings 
jf  our  own  mind,  unless  in  this  very  relative  belief  itself,  that  there  are 
srtain  external  causes  of  our  feelings, — causes  which  it  is  impossible  for  us 
>t  to  conceive  as  really  existing,  but  of  which  we  know  nothing  more  than 
lat  our  feelings,  in  all  that  wide  variety  of  states  of  mind,  which  we  express 
•iefly  by  the  terms  sensation  or  perception,  are  made  to  depend  on  them, 
the  series  of  states  in  which  the  mind  has  existed,  from  the  first  moment 
our  life,  to  the  present  hour,  the  feelings  of  extension,  resistance,  joy,  sor- 
i)w,  fragrance,  colour,  hope,  fear,  heat,  cold,  admiration,  resentment,  have 
ften  had  place  ;  and  some  of  these  feelings,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us 
Dt  to  ascribe  to  a  direct  external  cause ;  but  there  have  not  been  in  the 
lental  series,  which  is  all  of  which  we  can  be  conscious,  both  that  feeling  of 
le  mind  which  we  term  the  perception  of  extension,  and  also  body  itself,  as 
lie  cause  of  this  feeling  ;  for  body,  as  an  actual  substance,  cannot  I.e  a  part 
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of  the  consciousness  of  the  mind,  which  is  a  different  substance.     Ii  is  sufl|> 
cient  for  us  to  believe,  that  there  are  external  causes  of  this  feeling  of  tin 
mind,  permanent  and  independent  of  it,  which  produce  in  regular  series,  d 
those  phenomena  that  are  found  by  us  in  the  physical  events  of  the  universe 
and  with  the  continuance  of  which,  therefore,  our  perceptions  also  will  con 
tinue ;  we  cannot  truly  suppose  more,  without  conceiving  our  very  notion  o 
extension,  a  mental  state,  to  be  itself  a  body  extended,  which  we  have  a 
little  reason  to  suppose,  as  that  our  sensation  of  fragrance,  another  mentr 
state,  is  itself  a  fragrant  body.     It  is  needless  to  prolong  this  discussion,  b 
endeavouring  to  place  the  argument  in  new  points  of  view.     The  simple  ar 
swer  to  the  question,  "  Is  our  notion  of  extension,  or  of  the  other  primar 
qualities  of  matter,  a  phenomenon  or  affection  of  matter  or  of  mind  ?"  woul 
be  of  itself  sufficient ;  for  if  it  be  a  state  of  the  mind,  as  much  as  our  feelb 
of  heat  or  of  fragrance,  and  a  state  produced  by  the  presence  of  an  extemi 
cause,  as  our  sensations  of  heat  or  fragrance  are  produced,  then  there  is  r 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  knowledge  is,  in  one  case,  more  direct  than  i 
tlie  other.     In  both,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  an  external  cause,  aoi 
in  both  it  must  be  relative  only — to  adopt  Dr.  Reid's  phrase, — to  tliat  paii 
ticular  cause  which  produced  it ;  the  knowledge  of  which  cause,  m  the  cai 
of  extension,  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  fragrance,  is  nothing  more  than  di 
knowledge,  that  there  is  without  us,  something  which  is  not  our  mind  itsd 
.but  which  exists,  as  we  cannot  but  believe,  permanently  and  independ««' 
of  our  mind,  and  produces  according  to  its  own  varieties,  in  relation  to  a 
corporeal  frame  at  one  time,  that  affection  of  the  mind  which  we  denomina  \ 
the  perception  of  extension  ;  at  another  time,  that  different  affection  of  d  \ 
mind,  which  we  denominate  the  perception  of  fragrance.      What  it  is,  as  j 
exists  in  absolute  independence  of  our  perceptions,  we  who  become  aj 
quainted  with  it,  only  by  those  very  perceptions,  know  not,  in  either  cast 
but  we  know  it  at  least, — which  is  the  only  knowledge  important  for  us,- 
as  it  exists  relatively  to  us ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  from  t 
very  constitution  of  our  nature,  not  to  regard  the  variety  of  our  perceptioi 
as  occasioned  by  a  corresponding  variety  of  causes,  external  to  our  min" 
though,  even  in  making  this  reference,  we  must  still  believe  our  perceptic 
themselves,  to  be  altogether  different  and  distinct  from  the  external  caus 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  have  produced  them  ;  to  be,  in  short,  phenoir 
na  purely  mental,  and  to  be  this  equally,  whether  they  relate  to  the  primary 
the  secondary  qualities  of  matter  j  our  notion  of  extension,  in  whatever  m 
the  Deity  may  have  connected  it  with  the  presence  of  external  things,  bei 
as  much  a  state  of  the  mind  itself,  as  our  notion  of  sweetness  or  sound. 

These  observations,  on  the  process  of  suggestion,  which,  in  the  referei 
to  an  external  cause,  distinguishes  our  perceptions  from  our  simpler  sen 
tions, — and  on  the  real  and  supposed  differences  of  the  primary  and  seci 
dary  qualities  of  matter, — will  have  prepared  you,  1  trust,  for  understand , 
better  die  claim  which  Dr.  Reid  has  made  to  the  honour  of  overthrow , 
what  he  has  termed  the  ideal  system  of  perception.     It  is  a  claim,  as  I  h  s 
said,  which  appears  to  me  truly  wonderful,  both  as  made  by  him  and  adr  • 
ted  by  others ;  the  mighty  achievement  which  appeared  to  him  to  be   ' 
overthrow  of  a  great  system,  being  nothing  more,  than  the  proof  that  cer ' 
phrases  are  metaphorical,  which  were  intended  by  lljeir  authors  to  be  um  ' 
stood  only  as  metaphors. 

Ill   perception  there  is,  as  I  have  already  frequently  repeated,  a  cer  n 
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series, — the  presence  of  an  external  object — the  affection  of  the  sensorial 
organ — the  affection  of  the  sentient  mind.  As  the  two  last,  however,  belong 
to  one  being — the  being  called  self- — which  continues  the  same,  while  the 
external  objects  around  are  incessantly  changing  ; — it  is  not  wonderful,  that, 
in  speaking  of  perception,  we  should  often  think  merely  of  the  object  as  one, 
^nd  of  ourself,  (this  compound  of  mind  and  matter,)  as  also  one, — uniting 
he  organic  and  mental  changes,  in  the  single  word  which  expresses  our  per- 
::eption.  To  see  and  to  hear,  for  example,  are  single  words,  expressive  of 
his  whole  process — the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  part — for  we  do  not 
:onsider  the  terms  as  applicable,  in  strict  philosophic  propriety,  to  cases,  in 
A'hich  the  mere  mental  affection  is  the  same,  but  the  corporeal  part  is  be- 
lieved by  us  to  be  different, — as  in  sleep,  or  reverie,  when  the  castle,  the 
jbrest,  the  stream,  rise  before  us  as  in  reality,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  were  truly 
listening  to  voices  which  we  love.  That  we  feel,  as  if  we  were  listening, 
ind  feel  as  if  we  saw,  is  our  language,  when,  in  our  waking  hours,  we  speak 
i»f  these  phenomena  of  our  dreams, — not  that  we  actually  savj  and  heard — thus 
evidently  showing,  that  we  comprehend,  in  these  terms, — when  used  without 
he  qualifying  words  as  if- — not  the  mental  changes  of  state  only,  but  the 
jvhol*!  process  of  perception,  corporeal  as  well  as  mental.  The  mere  or- 
[anic  part  of  the  process,  however,  being  of  importance,  only  as  it  is  followed 
[y  the  mental  part, — and  being  always  followed  by  the  mental  part, — 
jcarcely  enters  into  our  conception,  unless  in  cases  of  this  sort,  when  we  dis- 
inguish  perception  from  vivid  imagination,  or  when  the  whole  compound 
jrocess  of  perception  is  a  subject  of  our  philosophic  inquiry.  As  sight, 
learing,  perception,  involve,  in  a  single  word, — a  process  both  mental  and  cor- 
joreal, — so,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  word  idea,  though  now  confined  more  strictly 
t)  the  feeling  of  the  mind,  was  long  employed  with  a  more  vague  significa- 
jon,  so  as  sometimes  to  mean  the  mental  affection,  sometimes  the  organic 
ffection,  sometimes  both  ; — in  the  same  manner,  as  at  present  we  speak  of 
ight,  sometimes  as  mental,  sometimes  as  organic,  sometimes  as  both.  It 
pmprehends  both,  when  we  distinguish  the  mountain  or  forest  which  we  see, 
iom  the  mountain  or  forest  of  which  we  dream.  It  is  mental  on]y,  when  we 
)eak  of  the  pleasure  of  sight.  It  is  organic  only,  when  we  say  of  an  eye,  in 
hich  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  hght  has  become  obstructed,  that  its  sight 
lost,  or  has  been  injured  by  disease. 

The  consideration  of  this  double  sense  of  the  term  idea,  in  some  of  the 
der  metaphysical  writers,  corresponding  with  our  present  double  sense  of 
le  word  perception,  as  involving  both  the  corporeal  and  mental  parts  of  the 
rocess,  removes,  I  think,  mucii  of  that  apparent  confusion,  which  is  some- 
riies  to  be  found  in  their  language  on  the  subject ;  when  they  combine  with' 
le  term  expressions,  which  can  be  understood  only  in  a  material  sense,  after 
)inbining  with  it,  at  other  times,  expressions,  which  can  be  understood  only 
the  mind  ;  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  period  may  arrive,  when  much  of 
ir  reasoning,  that  involves  no  obscurity  at  present,  may  seem  obscure  and 
)nfused  to  our  successors,  in  that  career  of  inquiry,  which,  perhaps,  is  yet 
:arcely  begun  ;  merely  because  they  may  have  limited  with  stricter  pro- 
•iety,  to  one  part  of  a  process,  terms,  which  we  now  use  as  significant  of  a 
,liole  process.  In  the  same  manner,  as  we  now  exclude  wholly  from  tlie 
jrm  idea  every  thing  organic,  so  may  every  thing  organic  iiereafter  be  ex- 
iuded  from  the  term  sight;  arid  from  the  simple  phrase,  so  familiar  at  pre- 
int,  that  an  eye  has  lost  its  sight,  some  future  philc«opher  may  be  inclined  to 
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assert,  that  we  who  now  use  that  phrase,  consider  the  perception  of  vision, 
as  in  the  material  organ;  and  if  he  have  the  talents  of  Dr.  Reid,  he  may 
even  form  a  series  of  admirable  ratiocinations,  in  disproof  of  an  opinion 
which  nobody  holds,  and  may  consider  himself,  and  perhaps  too,  if  he  be  as 
fortunate  as  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  may  be  consi- 
dered, by  others,  as  the  overthrower  of  a  mighty  system  of  metaphysical 
illusion. 

How  truly  this  has  been  the  case,  in  the  supposed  overthrow  of  the  idc 
system,  I  shall  proceed  to  show  in  my  next  Lecture. 
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The  remarks  which  I  offered,  in  my  last  Lecture,  in  illustration  of  wha 
have  been  termed  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  were  in 
tended  chiefly  to  obviate  that  false  view  of  them,  in  which  the  one  set  ol 
these  qualities  is  distinguished,  as  affording  us  a  knowledge  that  is  direct 
and  the  other  set,  a  knowledge  that  is  relative  only ; — as  if  any  qualities  ol 
matter  could  become  known  to  the  mind,  but  as  they  are  capable  of  affect 
ing  the  mind  with  certain  feelings,  and  as  relative,  therefore,  to  the  feeling 
which  they  excite.     What  matter  is,  but  as  the  cause  of  those  various  state 
of  mind,  which  we  denominate  our  sensations  or  perceptions,  it  is  siTrely  inr 
possible  for  us,  by  perception,  to  discover.     The  physical  universe,  ami 
which  we  are  placed,  may  have  innumerable  qualities  that  have  no  relatic 
to  our  percipient  mind, — and  qualities,  which,  if  our   mind  were  endowe 
with  other  capacities  of  sensation,  we  might  discover  as  readily  as  thoi 
which  we  know  at  present;  but  the  qualities  that  have  no  relation  to  ll 
present  state  of  the  mind,  cannot  to  the  mind,  in  its  present  state,  beelemen 
of  its  knowledge.     From  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  indeed,  it 
impossible  for  us  not  to  believe,  that  our  sensations  have  external  cause 
which  correspond  with  them,  and  which  have  a   permanence,  that  is  ind 
pendent  of  our  transient  feelings, — a  permanence,  that  enables  us  to  predi 
in  certain  circumstances  the  feelings  which  they  are  again  to  excite  in  o 
percipient  mind  ;  and  to  the  union  of  all  these  permanent  external  causes, 
one  great  system,  we  give  the  name  of  the  material  world.    But  the  mater 
world,  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  it,  is  still  or  | 
a  name  for  a  multitude  of  external  causes  of  our  feelings, — of  causes  whi 
are  recognised  by  us  as  permanent  and  uniform  in  their  nature;  but  are 
recognised  by  us,  only  because,  in  similar  circumstances,  they  excite  u 
formly  in  the  mind  the  same  perceptions,  or,  at  least,  are  supposed  by  us 
be  uniform  in  their  own  nature,  when  the  perceptions  which  ihey  excite 
us  are  uniform.     It  is  according  to  their  mode  of  affecting  the  njind,  th 
with  various  sensations,  that  we  know  them, — and  not  according  to  their  o 
absolute  nature,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know, — whether  we  give 
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lame  of  primary  or  secondary  to  the  qualities  which  afFect  us.  If  our  sen- 
sations were  different,  our  perceptions  of  the  qualities  of  things,  which  induce 
;hese  sensations  in  us,  would  instantly  have  a  corresponding  difference.  All 
he  external  existences  which  we  term  matter, — and  all  the  phenomena  of 
heir  motion  or  their  rest, — if  known  to  us  at  all,  are  known  to  us  only  by 
jxciting  in  us,  the  percipients  of  them,  certain  feelings:  and  qualities,  which 
ire  not  more  or  less  directly  relative  to  our  feelings,  as  sentient  or  percipient 
)eings,  are,  therefore,  qualities  which  we  must  be  for  ever  incapable  even  of 
livining. 

This,  and  some  other  discussions  which  have  of  late  engaged  us,  were 
ri  part  intended  as  preparatory  to  the  inquiry  on  which  we  entered  in  the 
•lose  of  my  Lecture, — the  inquiry  into  the  justness  of  the  praise  which  has 
leen  claimed  and  received  by  Dr.  Reid,  as  the  confuter  of  a  very  absurd 
heory  of  perception,  till  then  universally  prevalent : — and  if,  indeed,  the 
beory,  which  he  is  said  to  have  confuted,  had  been  the  general  belief  of 
hilosophers  till  confuted  by  him,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  he  would 
ave  had  a  just  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind.  At  any  rate,  since  this  glory  has  been  ascribed  to  him, 
nd  his  supposed  confutation  of  the  theory  of  perception,  by  little  images  of 
bjects  conveyed  to  the  mind,  has  been  considered  as  forming  one  of  the 
lost  important  eras  in  intellectual  science,  it  has  acquired,  from  this  univer- 
ality  of  mistake  with  respect  to  it,  an  interest  which,  from  its  own  merits,  it 
irould  certainly  be  far  from  possessing. 

'  In  the  Philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  in  all  the  dark  ages  of  the 
iholastic  followers  of  that  system,  ideas  were  truly  considered  as  little  images 
erived  from  objects  without ;  and,  as  the  word  idea  still  continued  to  be 
Bed  after  this  original  meaning  had  been  abandoned,  (as  it  continues  still,  in 
11  the  works  that  treat  of  perception,)  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  of  the 
ccustomed  forms  of  expression,  which  were  retained  together  with  it 
iiould  have  been  of  a  kind  that,  in  their  strict  etymological  meaning,  might 
ave  seemed  to  harmonize  more  with  the  theory  of  ideas  as  images,  which 
revailed  when  these  particular  forms  of  expression  originally  became  habi- 
lal,  than  with  that  of  ideas  as  mere  states  of  the  mind  itself;  since  this  is 
ily  what  has  happened  with  respect  to  innumerable  other  words,  in  the 
ansmutations  of  meaning  which  they  have  received  during  the  long  pro- 
cess of  scientific  inquiry.  The  idea,  in  the  old  philosophy,  had  been 
"jat,  of  which  the  presence  immediately  preceded  the  mental  perception, — 
1(6  direct  external  cause  of  perception ;  and  accordingly,  it  may  well  be 
.'ipposed,  that  when  the  direct  cause  of  perception  was  believed  to  be,  not  a 
ireign  phantasm,  but  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ,  that  \yord, 
tiich  had  formerly  been  applied  to  the  supposed  object,  would  still  imply 
ijme  reference  to  the  organic  state,  which  was  believed  to  supply  the  place 
K  the  shadowy  film,  or  phantasm,  in  being,  what  it  had  been  supposed  to  be, 
♦e  immediate  antecedent  of  perception.  Idea,  in  short,  in  the  old  writers, 
;  e  the  synonymous  word  perception  at  present,  was  expressive,  not  of  one 
I  ft  of  a  process,  but  of  two  parts  of  it.  It  included  with  a  certain  vague 
tmprehensiveness,  the  organic  change  as  well  as  the  mental, — in  the  same 
'iiy  as  perception  now  implies  a  certain  change  produced  in  our  organs  of 
fnse,  and  a  consequent  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind ;  and  hence  it  is 
rrely  not  very  astonishing,  that  while  many  expressions  are  found  in  the 
^prks  of  these  older  writers,  which,  in  treating  of  ideas,  have  a  reference  to 
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the  mental  part  of  the  process  of  perception,  other  expressions  are  occasion- 
ally employed  which  relate  only  to  the  material  part  of  the  process, — sinq 
both  parts  of  the  process,  as  I  have  said,  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  denotei 
by  tliat  single  word.  All  this  might  very  naturally  take  place,  though  nothifl 
more  was  meant  to  be  expressed  by  it  than  these  two  parts  of  the  process,-; 
the  organic  change,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  the  subsequent  mental  change 
without  the  necessary  intervention  of  something  distinct  from  both,  such  ^ 
Dr.  Raid  supposes  to  have  been  meant  by  the  term  Idea.  j 

It  is  this  application,  to  the  bodily  part  of  tlie  process,  of  expression^ 
which  he  considered  as  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  mental  part  of  percep« 
tion,  that  has  sometimes  misled  him  in  the  views  which  he  has  given  of  the 
opinions  of  former  philosophers.     But  still  more  frequently  has  he  been  mis- 
led, by  understanding  in  a  literal  sense  phrases  which  were  intended  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  and  which  seem  so  obviously  metaphorical,  that  it  is 
truly  difficult  to  account  for  the  misapprehension.     Indeed,  the  same  meta- 
phors, on  the  mere  use  of  which.  Dr.  Reid  founds  so  much,  continue  still  t( 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  before  he  wrote.     We  speak  of  impression; 
on  the  mind, — of  ideas  bright  or  obscure,  permanent  or  fading, — of  sense^l 
tliat  are  the  inlets  to  our  knowledge  of  external  things, — and  of  memory,  iii 
which  this  knowledge  is  stored, — precisely  as  the  writers  and  speakers  befo« 
us  used  these  phrases;  without  meaning  any  thing  more,  than  that  certain  or- 
ganic changes,  necessary  to  perception,  are  produced  by  external  objects,— 
and  that  certain  feelings,  similar  to  those  originally  excited  in  this  manner,  an 
afterwards  renewed,  with  more  or  less  permanence  and  vivacity,  without  th' 
recurrence  of  the  objects  that  originally  produced  them  j — and  to  arrange  a 
tlie  moods  and  figures  of  logic  in  confutation  of  mere  metaphors,  such  as 
cannot  but  think  the  images  in  the   mind  to  have  been,  which  Dr.  Reid  s 
powerfully  assailed,  seems  an  undertaking  not  very  different  from  that  o 
exposing,  syllogistically  and  seriously,  all  the  follies  of  Grecian  Paganism,  s 
a  system  of  theological  belief,  in  the  hope  of  converting  some  unfortunal 
poetaster  or  poet,  who  still  talks,  in  his  rhymings  to  his  mistress,  of  Cupi 
and  the  Graces. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  practical  inference  to  be  draw 
from  this  misapprehension, — the  necessity  of  avoiding,  as  much  as  possibi 
in  philosophic  disquisition,  the  language  of  metaphor,  especially  when  tl 
precise  meaning  has  not  before  been  pointed  out,  so  as  to  render  any  mi 
conception  of  the  intended  meaning,  when  a  metaphor  is  used,  as  near 
impossible  as  the  condition  of  our  intellectual  nature  will  allow.  In  calc 
lating  the  possibility  of  this  future  misconception,  we  should  never  estims 
our  own  perspicuity  very  highly  ;  for  there  is  always  in  man  a  redunda 
facility  of  mistake,  beyond  our  most  liberal  allowance.  As  Pope  U'lily  says, 

"  The  difference  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  objects  seen  ;" 

and,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  object  only  which  is  in  our  power.  The  faDil 
optics,  that  are  to  view  it,  are  beyond  our  control ;  and  whatever  opinit 
therefore,  the  most  cautious  philosopher  may  assert,  he  ought  never  to  flat 
himself  with  the  absolute  certainty,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  nr 
not  be  exhibited,  and  confuted,  as  the  assertor  of  a  doctrine,  not  mar 
different  from  that  which  he  has  professed,  but  exactly  opposite  to  it. 
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The  true  nature  of  the  opinions  really  held  by  philosophers  is,  however, 
(o  be  determined  by  reference  to  their  works.     To  this  then  let  us  proceed. 
The  language  of  Mr.  Locke, — to  begin  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
fjipse, — is,  unfortunately,  so  very  figurative  when  he  speaks  of  the  intellectual 
pDfinomena,  (though  I  have  no   doubt  that  he  would   have  avoided  these 
hgnres,  if  he  could   have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  their  being  interpreted 
iierally,)  that  it  is  not  easy  to  show,  by  any  single  quotation,  how  very  differ- 
ent his  opinions  as  to  perception  were,  from  those  which  Dr.  Reid  has  re- 
oresented  them  to  be.      The  great  question  is,  whether  he  believed  the 
jxistence  of  ideas,  as  things  in  the   mind,  separate  from  perception,  and 
ntermediate  between,  the  organic  affection,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  the 
nental  affection  ;  or  whether  the  idea  and  the  perception  were  considered 
)y  him  as  the  same.     "  In  the  perception  of  external  objects,"   says  Dr. 
leid,  "  all  languages  distinguish  three  things,^ — the  mind  that  perceives, — 
!he  operation  of  that  mind,  which  is  called  perception, — and  the  object  per- 
eived.     Philosophers  have  introduced  a  fourth  thing,  in  this  process,  which 
hey  call  the  idea  of  the  object."*     It  is  the  merit  of  showing  the  nullity  of 
his  supposed  fourth  thing,  which  Dr.  Reid  claims,  and  which  has  been 
ranted  to  him,  without  examination.     The  perception  itself,  as  a  state  of 
ae  mind,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  call  it,  an  operation  of  the  mind,  he  admits, 
nd  he  admits  also  the  organic  change  which  precedes  it.  Did  Mr.  Locke  then 
onfend  for  any  diing  more,  for  that  fourth  thing,  the  idea,  distinct  from  the 
Perception, — over  which   Dr.  Reid  supposes  himself  to  have  triumphed? 
I'hat  he  did  not  contend  for  any  thing  more,  nor  conceive  the  idea  to  be 
ny  thing  different  from  the  perception  itself,  is   sufficiently  apparent  from. 
Enumerable  passages  both  of  his  Essay  itself,  and  of  his  admirable  defence- 
f  the  great  doctrines  of  his  Essay,  in  his  controversy  with  Bishop  Stilling- 
eet.     He   repeatedly  states,   that  he  uses  the  word  idea,  as  synonymous 
ith  conception  or  notion,  in  the  common  use  of  those  terms  ;  his  only  reaso«> 
ir  preferring  it  to  notion,  (which  assuredly  Dr.  Reid   could  not  suppose  to-, 
lean  any  thing,  distinct  from  the  mind)  being,  that  the  term  notion  seems  to> 
im  better  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  ideas,  those  which  he  technictilly 
Irms  mixed  modes.  That  ideas  are  not  different  from  perceptions  is  clearly 
Icpressed  by  him.     "To  ask  at  what  time  a  man  has  first  any  iJeos,"  he 
jys,  "  is  to  ask  when  he  begins  to  perceive  ;  having  ideas  and  perception 
jiing  the  same  thing. "f     If  he  speaks  of  our  senses,  as  the  inlets,  to  our 
leas,  the  metaphor  is  surely  a  very  obvious  one  ;  or  if  any  one  will  still 
intend,  that  what  is  said  metaphorically  must  have  been  intended  really,  it 
^ust  be  remembered,  that  he  uses  precisely  the  same  metaphor,  ia  cases  in 

!iich  the  real  application  of  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  as  for  example,  with 
spect  to  oiu"  perceptions  or  sensations,  and  that,  if  we  are  to  understand, 
)m  his  use  of  such  metaphors,  that  he  believed  the  ideas,  thus  introduced, 
» be  distinct  from  the  mind,  we  must  understand,  in  like  manner,,  that  he 
llieved  our  sensations  and  perceptions,  introduced,  in  like  manner,  to  be 
^50  things  self-existing,  and  capable  of  being  admitted,  at  certain  inlets,  into 
te  mind  as  their  recipient.  "  Our  senses,  conversant  about  particular  sen- 
ile objects,  do  convey,"  he  says,  "-into  the  mind,  several  distinct  percep- 
ins  of  things,  according  to  those  various  ways  wherein  those  objects  do 
iect  them. "I    "The  senses  are  avenues  provided  b}'  nature  for  the  recep^ 

f*  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  II.  nhap.  xii. 
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tion  of  sensations."*  I  cannot  but  think  that  these,  and  the  similar  passages 
that  occur  in  the  Essay,  ought  of  themselves,  to  have  convinced  Dr.  Rei 
that  he  who  thus  spoke  of  perceptions,  conve}'ed   into  the  mind,  and 
avenues  provided   for  the  reception  of  sensations,  might  also,  when 
spoke  of  the  conveyance  of  ideas  into  the  mind,  and  of  avenues  for  the  n 
ception  of  ideas,  have  meant  nothing  more  than  the  simple  external  origin 
those  notions,  or  conceptions,  or  feelings,  or  affections  of  mind,  to  which 
gave  the  name  of  ideas ;  especially  when  there  is  not  a  single  argument 
his  Essay,  or  in  any  of  his  works,  that  is  founded  on  the  substantial  reality  of 
our  ideas,  as  separate  and  distinct  things  in  the  mind.     I  shall  refer  only  to 
one  additional  passage,  which  I  purposely  select,  because  it  is,  at  the  samf 
time,  very  full  of  the  particular  figures,  that  have  misled  Dr.  Reid,   ai 
shows,  therefore,  what  the  true   meaning  of  the  author  was  at  the  time 
which  he  used  these  figures. 
.     "  The  other  way  of  retention,  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds 
those  ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  disappeared,  or  have  been  as  it  wen 
laid  aside  out  of  sight ;  and  thus  we  do,  when  we  conceive  heat  or  ligMj 
yellow  or  sweet,  the  object  being  removed.     This  is  memory,  which  is,  as^^i 
were,  the  store-house  of  our  ideas.     For  the  narrow  mind  of  man  not  beief 
:capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  and  consideration  at  once,  it  wa 
necessary  to  have  a  repository  to  lay  up  tHose  ideas,  which  at  another  tim< 
it  might  have  use  of.     But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but  actual  perceptions  ii 
the  mind,  which  cease  to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them 
this  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory,  signifies  no  mor 
but  this,  that  the  mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptiom 
which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  addhional  perception  annexed  to  them,  thf 
it  has  had  them  before.     And  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  b 
in  our  memories,  when  indeed  they  are  actually  no  where,  but  only  there  i 
an  ability  in  the  mind  when   it  will  to  revive  them  again,  and   as  it  wer 
, paint  them  anew  on  itself,  though  some  with  more,  some  with  less  difficulty 
some  more  hvely,  and  others  more  obscurely. "f 

The  doctrine  of  this  truly  eminent  philosopher,  therefore,  is,  that  the  pr( 
sence  of  the  external  object,  and  the  consequent  organic  change,  are  followe 
by  an  idea,  "  which  is  nothing  but  the  actual  perception  ;"  and  that  the  laj 
ing  up  of  these  ideas  in  the  memory,  signifies  nothing  more,  than  that  tt 
mind  has,  in  many  cases,  a  power  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has  one 
had.  All  this,  I  conceive,  is  the  very  doctrine  of  Dr.  Reid  on  the  subject 
and  to  have  confuted  Mr.  Locke,  therefore,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  hir 
must  have  been  a  very  unfortunate  confutation,  as  it  would  have  been  also, 
have  confuted  as  completely  tlie  very  opinions  on  the  subject,  which  he  w 
disposed  himself  to  maintain. 

I  may  now  proceed  farther  back,  to  another  philosopher  of  great  eminent 
whose  name,  unfortunately  for  its  reputation,  is  associated  more  with  \ 
political  and  religious  errors,  than  with  his  analytical  investigations  of  t) 
;nature  of  the  phenomena  of  thought.  The  author  to  whom  I  allude 
Hobbes,  without  all  question  one  of  the  mest  acute  intellectual  inquirers  ' 
the  country  and  age  in  which  he  lived.  As  the  physiology  of  the  mind, 
Britain  at  least,  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  almost  a  new  science,  he  was  ve 
generally  complimented   by  his  contemporary  poets,  as  the  discoverer  <rf 

•  Sect.  12.  f 
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%ew  land.  Some  very  beautiful  Latin  verses,  addressed  to  him,  I  quoted  to 
^ou  in  a  former  Lecture,  in  which  it  was  said,  on  occasion  of  his  work  on 
Human  Nature,  that  the  mind,  which  had  before  known  all  things,  was  now 
m  the  first  time  made  known  to  itself. 

"  Omnia  hactenus 
Quae  nosse  potuit,  nota,  jam  primum  est  sibi." 

4nd  in  which  he  was  said,  in  revealing  the  mitid,  to  have  performed  a  work, 
lext  in  divinity  to  that  of  creating  it. 

"  Divinum  est  opus 
Animum  creare,  proximum  huic  ostendere." 

By  Cowley,  who  styles  him  "  the  discoverer  of  the  golden  lands  of  new 
philosophy,"  he  is  compared  to  Columbus,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
vorld,  which  that  great  navigator  found,  was  left  by  him,  rude  and  neglected, 
6  the  culture  of  future  industry ;  while  that  which  Hobbes  discovered  might 
te  said  to  have  been  at  once  explored  by  him  and  civilized.  The  eloquence 
iif  his  strong  and  perspicuous  style,  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  seems  to  have 
net  with  equal  commendation,  from  his  poetical  panegyrists,  with  whom, 
iertainly  not  from  the  excellence  of  his  own  verses,  he  appears  to  have 
■een  in  singular  favour.  His  style  is  thus  described,  in  some  verses  of  Shef- 
Seld,  Duke  of  Buckingham  : 
i 

"  Clear  as  a  beautiful  transparent  skin, 
Which  never  hides  the  b'-^od,  yet  holds  it  in  ; 
Like  a  delicious  stream  it  ever  ran 
As  smooth  as  woman,  but  as  strong  as  man."* 

The  opinions  of  Hobbes,  on  the  subject  which  we  are  considering,  are 
cated  at  length,  in  that  part  of  his  Elements  of  Philosophy,  which  he  has 
ntitled  Physica;  and,  far  from  justifying  Dr.  Reid's  assertion,  with  respect 
!)  the  general  ideal  system  of  Philosophers,  may  be  considered  in  this 
bportant  respect,  as  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  idea,  and  the 
erception  itself,  as  similar  to  his  own.  Sensation  or  perception,  he  traces 
i  the  impulse  of  external  objects,  producing  a  motion  along  the  nerves 
»wards  the  brain,  and  a  consequent  reaction  outwards,  which  he  seems  to 
iiink,  very  falsely  indeed,  may  account  for  die  reference  to  the  object  as 
Kternal.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  of  no  consequence.  The  only  im- 
3rtant  point  in  reference  to  the  supposed  universality  of  the  system  of  ideas, 

whether  this  philosopher  of  another  age,  asserted  the  existence  of  ideas,  as 
termediate  things,  distinct  from  the  mere  perception  ;  and,  on  this  subject, 
bis  as  explicit  as  Dr.  Reid  himself  could  be.  The  idea  or  phantasma,  as  he 
srms  it,  is  the  very  perception  or  actus  sentiendi.  "  Phantasma  enim  est 
bntiendi  actus  ;  neque  differt  a  sensione,  alitor  quam  fieri  differt  a  factum 
^5e."f  The  same  doctrine,  and  I  may  add  also,  the  same  expression  of  the 
liity  of  the  actus  sentiendi  and  the  phantasma,  are  to  be  found  in  various 
'her  parts  of  his  works. 

I  may,  however,  proceed  still  further  back,  to  an  author  of  yet  wider  and 
tore  varied  genius,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  whom  nature  gives  to 

•  On  Hobbes  and  his  Writings,  v.  37— 40.— Works,  p.  ISO.  4to.  Edit, 
t  Elementa  PhilosophiiB,  Pars  IV.  c.  xxv.  sect.  3. 
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the  world  for  her  mightiest  purposes,  when  she  wishes  to  change  the  aspect, 
not  of  a  single  science  merely,  but  of  all  that  can  be  known  by  man ;  that 
illustrious  rebel,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  seemed  to 
have  acquired,  as  it  were  by  right  of  conquest,  a  sway  in  philosophy,  as 
absolute,  though  not  so  lasting,  as  that  of  the  Grecian  despot.  "Time," 
says  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  countrymen,  "  has  destroyed  the  opi- 
nions of  Des  Cartes.  But  his  glory  subsists  still.  He  appears  like  one  of 
those  dethroned  monarchs,  who,  on  the  very  ruins  of  their  empire,  still  seem 
born  for  the  sovereignty  of  mankind." 

On  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes,  with  respect  to  perception,  Dr.  Reid  has 
dwelt  at  great  length,  and  has  not  merely  represented  him  as  joining  in  tha' 
belief  of  ideas,  distinct  from  perception,  which  he  represents  as  the  universa 
belief  of  philosophers,  but  has  even  expressed  astonishment,  that  Des  Cartes, 
whose  general  opinions  might  have  led  him  to  a  different  conclusion,  should 
yet  have  joined  in  the  common  one.  "  The  system  of  Des  Cartes,"  ht 
says,  "  is  with  great  perspicuity  and  acuteness  explained  by  himself,  in  hfc 
writings,  which  ought  to  be  consulted  by  those  who  would  understand  it.'** 
He  probably  was  not  aware,  when  he  wrote  these  few  lines,  how  importaB 
was  the  reference  which  he  made,  especially  to  those  whom  he  was  addresi 
ing ;  since,  the  more  they  studied  the  view  which  he  has  given  of  th< 
opinions  of  Des  Cartes,  the  more  necessary  would  it  become  for  tliem  U 
consuh  the  original  author. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,"  he  says,  "  that  Des  Cartes  rejected  a  part  only  o! 
the  ancient  theory,  concerning  the  perception  of  external  objects  by  thi 
senses,  and  that  he  adopted  the  other  part.  That  theory  may  be  divided  int( 
two  parts, — the^r5^,  that  images,  species,  or  forms  of  external  objects,  comi 
from  the  object,  and  enter  by  tlie  avenues  of  the  senses  to  the  mind  ;  tb 
second  part  is,  that  the  external  object  itself  is  not  perceived,  but  only  tli 
species  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  first  part  Des  Cartes  and  his  fol 
lowers  rejected,  and  refuted  by  solid  arguments ;  but  the  second  part,  neithc 
he  nor  his  followers  have  thought  of  calling  in  question ;  being  persuade 
that  it  is  only  a  representative  image,  in  the  mind,  of  the  external  object  thf 
we  perceive,  and  not  the  object  itself.  And  this  image,  which  the  Peripa 
tetits  called  a  species,  he  calls  an  idea,  changing  the  name  only  while  h 
admits  the  thing. "f — "Des  Cartes,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  ow 
philosophy,  ought  to  have  doubted  of  both  parts  of  the  Peripatetic  hypothesi: 
or  to  have  given  his  reasons,  why  he  adopted  one  part,  as  well  as  why  h 
rejected  the  other  part ;  especially  since  the  unlearned,  who  have  the  facult 
of  perceiving  objects  by  their  senses,  in  no  less  perfection  than  philosopher 
and  should  therefore  know,  as  well  as  they,  what  it  is  they  perceive,  hav 
been  unanimous  in  this,  that  the  objects  they  perceive  are  not  ideas  in  the 
own  minds,  but  things  external.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  philosf 
pher,  who  was  so  cautious  as  not  to  take  his  own  existence  for  granted,  withoi 
proof,  would  not  have  taken  it  for  granted,  without  proof,  tliat  every  thing  1: 
perceived  was  only  ideas  in  his  own  mind. "J 

All  this  might  certainly  have  been  expected,  as  Dr.  Reid  says,  if  the  tru! 
had  not  been,  that  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes  are  precisely  opposite  to  tl 
representation  which  he  has  given  of  them, — that,  far  from  believing  in  tl 
existence  of  images  of  external  objects,  as  the  immediate  causes  or  anted 

*  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  II.  c.  8.  t  Ibid.  ;  Ibid. 
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dents  of  perception,  he  strenuously  contends  against  them.     The  presence 
3f  the  external  body, — the  organic  change  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  sort 
3f  motion  of  the  small  fibrils  of  the  nerves  and  brain, — and  the  affection  of 
;he  mind,  which  he  expressly  asserts  to  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
Jie  motion  that  gave  occasion  to  it, — these  are  all  which  he  conceives  to 
constitute  the  process  of  perception,  without  any  idea,  as  a  thing  distinct, — 
1  fourth  thing  intervening  between  the  organic  and  the  mental  change.     And 
his  process  is  exactly  the  process  which  Dr.  Reid  himself  supposes,  with 
his  only  difference, — an  unimportant  one  for  the  present  argument, — that 
Dr.  Reid,  though  he  admits  some  intervening  organic  change,  does  not  state, 
)ositively,  what  he  conceives  to  be  its  nature,  while  the  French  philosopher 
Mipposes  it  to  consist  in  a  motion  of  the  nervous  fibrils.     The   doctrine  of 
l)es  Cartes  is  to  be  found,  very  fully  stated,  in  his  Principia  Philosophice,  in 
lis  Dioptrics,  and  in  many  passages  of  his  small  controversial  works.     He 
lot  merely  rejects  the  Peripatetic  notion  of  images  or  shadowy  films,  the 
•esemblance  of  external  things,   received  by  the  senses, — contending,  that 
he  mere  organic  affection — the  motion  of  the  nervous  fibrils — is  sufficient, 
:vithout  any  such  images,  "diversos   motus  tenuium  uniuscujusque  nervi  ca- 
jillamentorum  sufficere  ad  diversos  sensus  producendum ;"  and  proving  this 
W  a  very  apposite  case,  to  which  he  frequently  recurs,  of  a  blind  man  de- 
iCrmining  the  dimensions  of  bodies   by  comprehending  them   within  two 
jrossed  sticks, — in  which  case,   he  says,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the 
(ticks  transmit,  through  themselves,  any  images  of  the  body  ;  but  he   even 
jroceeds  to  account  for  the  common  prejudice,  with   respect  to  the  use  of 
mages  in  perception,  ascribing  it  to  the  well-known  effect  of  pictures  in  ex- 
iting notions  of  the  objects  pictured.     "  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  mind," 
»e  says,  "  that,   by  its  very  constitution,  when  certain   bodily  motions  take 
)lace,  certain  thoughts  immediately  arise,  that  have  no  resemblance  what- 
ever, as  images,  to  the  motions  in  consequence  of  which  they  arise.     The 
Jioughts  which  words,  written  or  spoken  excite,  have  surely  no  resemblance 
p  the  words  themselves.     A  slight  change  in  the  motion  of  a  pen  may  pro- 
luce,  in  the  reader,  affections  of  mind  the  most  opposite  ;  nor  is  it  any  reply 
p  this  to  say,  that  the  characters  traced  by  the  pen  are  only  occasions,  that 
ixcite  the  mind  itself  to  form  opposite  images, — for  the  case  is  equally  strik- 
ig,  when  no  such  image  can    be   formed,   and  the  feeling  is  the  immediate 
esult  of  the  application  of  the  external  body.     When  a  sword  has  pierced 
ny  part,  is  not  the  feeling  excited  as  different  altogether  from  the  mere  mo- 
ion  of  the  sword,  as  colour,  or  sound,  or  smell,  or  taste  ;  and  since  we  are 
nre,  in  the  case  of  the  mere  pain  from  the  sword,  that  no  image  of  the  sword 
5  necessary,  ought  we  not  to  extend  the  same  inference,  by  analogy,  to  all 
be  other  affections  of  our  senses,  and  to  believe  these  also  to  depend,  not  on 
ny  images,  or  things  transmitted  to  the  brain,  but  on  the  mere   constitution 
»f  our  nature,  by  which  certain  thoughts  are  made  to  arise,  in  consequence 
'f  certain  corporeal  motions  .'"'     The   passage  is  long,  indeed,   but  it  is  so 
lear,  and  so  decisive,  as  to  the  misrepresentation  by  Dr.  Reid  of  the  opi- 
ion  which  he  strangely  considered  himself  as  confuting,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
rom  quoting  the  original,  that  you  may  judge  for  yourselves,  of  the  real 
neaning,  which  a  translation  might  be  supposed  to  have  erred  in  conveying. 
I    "  Probatur  deinde,  talem  esse  nostrae  mentis  naturara,  ut  ex  eo  solo  quod 
juidam  motus  in  corpore  fiant  ad  quaslibet  cogitationes,  nullam  istorum  mo- 
uiim  imaginem  referentes,  possit  impelli ;  et  speciatim  ad  illas  confusas,  quae 
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sensus,  sive  sensatlones  dicuntur.  Nam  videmus,  verba,  sive  ore  prolate 
she  tantum  scripta,  quaslibet  in  animis  nostris  cogitationes  et  commotionejj 
excitare.  In  eadera  charta,  cum  eodem  calamo  et  atrameiito,  si  tantura  ca,- 
lami  extremitas  certo  modo  supra  chartam  ducatur,  literas  exarabit,  qu^ 
cogitationes  praeliorum,  tempestatum,  furiarum,  affectusque  indignationis  ef, 
tristitiae  in  leclorum  animis  concitabunt ;  si  vero  alio  modo  fere  simili  calarauf 
moveatur,  cogitationes  valde  diversas,  tranquillitatis,  pacis,  amcenitatis,  affeqj 
tusque  plane  contrarios  amoris  et  laetitiae  efEciet.  Respondebitur  fortassi|^ 
scripturam  vel  loquelam  nullos  affectus,  nullasque  rerum  a  se  diversaruB| 
imaginationes  immediate  in  mente  excitare,  sed  tantummodo,  diversas  intet 
lectiones  ;  quarum  deinde  occasione  anima  ipsa  variarum  rerum  imagines  in 
se  efFormat.  Quid  autem  dicetur  de  sensu  doloris  et  titillationis  ?  Gladiui 
corpori  nostro  admovetur ;  illud  scindit ;  ex  hoc  solo  sequitur  dolor ;  qui 
sane  non  minus  diversus  est  a  gladii,  vel  corporis  quod  scinditur  locali  motuj 
quam  color,  vel  sonus,  vel  odor,  vel  sapor.  Atque  ideo  cum  clare  videa»! 
mus,  doloris  sensum  in  nobis  excitari  ab  eo  solo,  quod  aliquae  corporis  n( 
partes  contactu  alicujus  alterius  corporis  localiter  moveantur,  concludere  lic« 
mentem  nostram  esse  talis  naturae,  ut  ab  aliquibus  etiam  motibus  localiii 
omnium  aliorum  sensuum  afFecliones  pati  possit. 

"  Praeterea  non  deprehendimus  ullani  differentiam  inter  nervos,  ex  quf 
liceat  judicare,  aliud  quid  per  unos,  quam  alios,  ab  organis  sensuum  exier- 
norum  ad  cerebrum  pervenire,  vel  omnino  quidquam  eo  pervenire  praetei 
ipsorum  nervorum  motum  localem."* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  more  strongly,  or  illustrate  more  clearly 
an  opinion  so  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  doctrine  of  perception,  by  the  me- 
dium of  representative  ideas  or  images,  ascribed  by  Dr.  Reid  to  its  illustri 
ous  author.  It  would  not  be  more  unjust,  even  after  all  his  laborious  wri 
tings  on  the  subject,  to  rank  the  supposed  confuter  of  the  ideal  system,  a: 
himself  one  of  its  most  strenuous  champions,  than  to  make  tliis  charge 
against  De?  Cartes,  and  to  say  of  him,  in  Dr.  Reid's  words,  that  "  the  im 
age  which  the  Peripatetics  called  a  species,  he  calls  an  idea,  changing  tJK 
name  only,  while  he  admits  the  thing. "f 

To  tliese  authors,  whose  opinions,  on  the  subject  of  perception,  Dr.  Rei( 
has  misconceived,  I  may  add  one,  whom  even  he  himself  allows,  to  havi 
shaken  off  the  ideal  system,  and  to  have  considered  the  idea  and  the  percep 
tion,  as  not  distinct,  but  the  same,  a  modification  of  the  mind,  and  nothinj 
more.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Jansenist  writer,  Arnauld,  who  maintain 
this  doctrine  as  expressly  as  Dr.  Reid  himself,  and  makes  it  the  foundatioi 
of  his  argument  in  his  controversy  with  Malebranche.  But,  if  I  were  ti 
quote  to  you  every  less  important  writer,  who  disbelieved  the  reality  of  idea 
or  images,  as  things  existing  separately  and  independently,  I  might  quote  t< 
you  almost  every  writer,  British  and  foreign,  who,  for  the  last  century,  am 
for  many  years  preceding  it,  has  treated  of  the  mind.  The  narrow  limits  o 
a  Lecture  have  forced  me  to  confine  my  notice  to  the  most  illustrious. 

Of  all  evidence,  however,  with  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  opinion's,  th 
most  decisive  is  that  which  is  found,  not  in  treatises  read  only  by  a  few,  bu 
in  the  popular  elementary  works  of  science  of  the  lime,  the  general  text 
books  of  schools  and  colleges.     I  shall  conclude  this  long  discussion,  there 

•  Principia  PhilosophisD,  Pars  IV.  Sect.  196.— p.  190,  191.  Amst.  1664. 
i  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  II.  c.  8. 
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ore,  with  short  quotations  from  two  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular 
luthors,  of  this  very  useful  class. 

The  first  is  from  the  logic  or  rather  the  pneumatology,  of  Le  Clerc,  the 
riend  of  Locke.  In  his  chapter,  on  the  nature  of  ideas,  he  gives  the  his- 
ory  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers  on  this  subject,  and  states  among  them 
he  very  doctrine  which  is  most  forcibly  and  accurately  opposed  to  the  ideal 
ystem  of  perception.  "  Others,"  he  says,  "  hold  that  ideas  and  the  percep- 
ion  of  ideas  are  absolutely  the  same  in  themselves,  and  differ  merely  in  our 
elative  application  of  them  ;  that  same  feeling  of  the  mind,  which  is  termed 
In  idea,  in  reference  to  the  object  which  the  mind  considers,  is  termed  a 
perception,  when  we  speak  of  it  relatively  to  the  percipient  mind  ;  but  it  is 
■nly  of  one  modi6cation  of  the  mind  that  we  speak  in  both  cases."  Ac- 
ording  to  these  philosophers,  therefore,  there  are,  in  strictness  of  language, 
io  ideas  distinct  from  the  mind  itself.  "  Alii  putant  ideas  et  perceptiones 
dearum  easdem  esse,  licet  relationibus  differant.  Idea,  uti  censent,  proprie 
d  objectum  refertur,  quod  mens  considerat; — perceptio,  vero,  ad  mentem 
3sam  quae  percipit;  sed  duplex  ilia  relatio  ad  unam  modificationem  mentis 
ertinet.  Itaque  secundum  hosce  philosophos,  nullae  sunt  proprie  loquendo 
leae  a  mente  nostra  distinctae."*  What  is  it,  I  may  ask,  which  Dr.  Reid 
lonsiders  himself  as  having  added  to  this  very  philosophic  view  of  percep- 
on  ,'*  and,  if  he  added  nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
lerit  of  detecting  errors,  the  counter  statement  to  which  had  long  formed  a 
art  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  schools. 

i  In  addition  to  these  quotations, — the  number  of  which  may  perhaps  al- 
eady  have  produced  at  least  as  much  weariness  as  conviction, — I  shall 
lontent  myself  with  a  single  paragraph,  from  a  work  of  De  Crousaz,  the 
uthor,  not  of  one  merely,  but  of  many  very  popular  elementary  works  of 
)gic,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  acute  thinkers  of  his  time.  His 
forks  abound  with  many  sagacious  remarks,  on  the  sources  of  the  prejudice 
ivolved  in  that  ideal  system,  which  Dr.  Reid  conceived  himself  the  first  to 
Qve  overthrown  ;  and  he  states,  in  the  strongest  language,  that  our  ideas  are 
othing  more  than  states  or  affections  of  our  mind  itself.  "  Cogitandi  modi — 
uibus  cogitatio  nostra  modificatur,  quos  induit  alios  post  alios,  sufEciunt,  ut 
er  eos  ad  rerum  cognitionem  veniat ;  nee  sunt  fingendse  ideae,  ab  illis  modi- 
jcationibus  diversae."f  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  that  precisely  the  same 
jistinction  of  sensations  and  perceptions,  on  which  Dr.  Reid  founds  so  much, 
I  stated  and  enforced  in  the  different  works  of  this  ingenious  writer.  In- 
jeed  so  very  similar  are  his  opinions,  that  if  he  had  Hved  after  Dr.  Reid,  • 
jnd  had  intended  to  give  a  view  of  that  very  system  of  perception  which  we 
lave  been  examining,  I  do  not  think  that  he  could  have  varied  in  the  slight- 
pt  respect,  from  that  view  of  the  process  which  he  has  given  in  his  own 
riginal  writings. 

j  It  appears  then,  that,  so  far  is  Dr.  Reid  from  having  the  merit  of  confiiting 
ae  universal,  or  even  general  illusion  of  philosophers,  with  respect  to  ideas 
\  the  mitucl,  as  images  or  separate  things,  distinct  from  the  perception  itself; 
hat  his  own  opinions  as  to  perception  on  this  point  at  least,  are  precisely  the 
^me,  as  those  which  generally  prevailed   before.     From  the  time  of  the 

jecay  of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy,  the  process  of  perception  was  generally 

i 

I  *  Ciiirici  Pneumatologia,  Sect.  i.  cap.  v.  subsect.  10. 

'  f  Tentamen  Novum  Metaphysicum,  Sect,  xxxvii. — GrorUngce,  1725t 
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considered,  as  involving  nothing  more,  than  the  presence  of  an  external  ob- 
ject— an  organic  change  or  series  of  changes — and  an  affection  of  the  mind 
immediately  subsequent, — without  the  intervention  of  any  idea  as  a  fourth 
separate  thing  between  the  organic  and  the  mental  affection.  I  have  no 
doubt,  that, — with  the  exception  of  Berkeley  and  Malebranche, — who  had 
peculiar  and  very  erroneous  notions  on  the  subject,  all  the  philosophers  whom 
Dr.  Reid  considered  himself  as  opposing,  would,  if  they  had  been  questioned 
by  him,  have  admitted^  before  they  heard  a  single  argument  on  his  part,  that 
their  opinions,  with  respect  to  ideas,  were  precisely  tlie  same  as  his  own  ; — 
and  what  then  would  have  remained  for  him  to  confute  ?  He  might,  indeed, 
still  have  said,  that  it  was  absurd,  in  those  who  considered  perception  as  a 
mere  state  or  modification  of  the  mind,  to  speak  of  ideas  in  their  mind  :  but 
the  very  language,  used  by  him  for  this  purpose,  would  probably  have  con- 
tained some  metaphor  as  little  philosophic.  We  must  still  allow  men  tc 
speak  of  ideas  in  their  mind,  if  they  will  only  consent  to  believe  that  the  ideas 
are  truly  the  mind  itself  variously  affected  ; — as  we  must  still  allow  men  tc 
talk  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  if  they  will  only  admit  that  the  motiot 
which  produces  those  appearances  is  not  in  that  majestic  and  tranquil  orb 
but  in  our  little  globe  of  earth,  which,  carrying  along  with  it,  in  its  dailj 
revolution,  all  our  busy  wisdom  and  still  busier  folly,  is  itself  as  restless  »  j 
its  restless  inhabitants. 

That  a  mind,  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr.  Reid,  should  have  been  capabk' 
of  the  series  of  misconceptions  which  we  have  traced,  may  seem  wonderfd 
and  truly  is  so ;  and  equally,  or  rather,  still  more  wonderful,  is  tlie  genera 
admission  of  his  merit  in  this  respect.  I  trust  it  will  impress  you  with  on  i 
important  lesson, — which  could  not  be  taught  more  forcibly  than  by  the  error  i 
of  so  great  a  mind, — that  it  will  always  be  necessary  for  you  to  consult  th 
opinions  of  authors, — when  their  opinions  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  3« 
serve  to  be  accurately  studied — in  their  oum  works  and  not  in  the  works  c 
those  who  profess  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  them.  From  my  own  expe 
rience,  I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance,  i 
which,  on  examining  the  works  of  those  authors  whom  it  is  the  custom  moi 
to  cite  than  to  read,  I  have  found  the  view  which  I  had  received  of  thera  1 
be  faithful.  There  is  usually  sometliing  more  or  something  less,  whic 
modifies  the  general  result, — some  mere  conjecture  represented  as  an  abst 
lute  affirmation,  or  some  limited  affirmation  extended  to  analogous  case 
which  it  was  not  meant  to  comprehend.  And,  by  the  various  additions  ( 
subtractions,  thus  made,  in  passing  from  mind  to  mind,  so  much  of  the  spii 
of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  considered  i 
having  made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  represented,  as  direct 
opposite  to  what  it  is.  It  is  like  those  engraved  portraits  of  the  eminent  mt 
of  former  ages, — the  copies  of  mere  copies, — from  which  every  new  artij 
in  the  succession,  has  taken  something,  or  to  which  he  has  added  soinethin 
till  not  a  lineament  remains  the  same.  If  we  are  truly  desirous  of  a  faithf 
likeness,  we  must  have  recourse  once  more  to  the  original  painting. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  DR.  REID'S  SUPPOSED  CONFUTATION  OF  IDEALISM, 
I  CONCLUDED. 

I  My  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  remarks  which 
i  had  to  offer  on  the  Sense  of  Touch,  and  particularly  on  the  manner  in 
vhich  I  supposed  the  mind  to  acquire  its  knowledge  of  external  things. 

With  this  very  important  question  of  the  existence  of  matter,  the  name  of 
)r.  ReFd  is  intimately  connected,  to  whom  the  highest  praise  is  usually 
iven,  for  his  supposed  confutation  of  all  scepticism  on  the  subject;  as  if  he 
iad  truly  established,  hy  argument,  the  existence  of  a  material  world.  And 
jet,  I  confess,  that  with  all  my  respect  for  that  excellent  philosopher,  I  do 
lot  discover,  in  his  reasonings  on  the  subject,  any  ground  for  the  praise 
i'hich  has  been  given.  The  evidence  for  a  system  of  external  things, — at 
^ast  the  sort  of  evidence  for  which  he  contends, — was  not  merely  the  same, 
|ut  was  felt  also  to  be  precisely  the  same,  before  he  wrote  as  afterwards, 
fay,  I  may  add,  that  the  force  of  the  evidence, — ^if  that  term  can  be  justly 
pplied  to  this  species  of  belief, — was  admitted,  in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the 
ery  sceptic,  against  whom  chiefly  his  arguments  were  directed. 
I  That  Dr.  Reid  was  a  philosopher  of  no  common  rank,  every  one,  who 
ps  read  his  works  with  attention,  and  with  candour,  must  admit.  It  is  im- 
jossible  to  deny,  that,  to  great  power  of  fiatient  investigation,  in  whatever  in- 
juiries  he  undertook,  he  united  great  caution,  in  discriminating  the  objects  of 
gitimate  inquiry,  together  with  considerable  acuteness,  of  the  same  sagCi 

d  temperate  kind,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiries  as  appeared  to  him 
(gitimate.  And, — which  is  a  praise,  that,  unfortunately  for  mankind,  and 
Jill  more  unfortunately  for  the  individual,  does  not  always  attend  mere  in- 
>llectual  renown, — it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  him  the  more  covetable  glory, 
lat  his  efforts,  even  when  he  erred  speculatively,  had  always  in  view  those 
•eat  interests,  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  philosophy  itself  is  but  a  secon- 
ary  consideration, — the  primary  and  essential  interests  of  religion  and  mo- 
ility. 

These  praises  are  certainly  not  higher  than  his  merits.  But,  at  the  same 
ne,  while  by  philosophers  in  one  part  of  the  island,  his  merits  seem  to  have 
sen  unjustly  undervalued,  I  cannot  but  think  also,  that,  in  his  own  country, 
lere  has  been  an  equal  or  rather  a  far  greater  tendency  to  over-rate  them, — 

tendency  arising  in  part  from  the  influence  of  his  academic  situation,  and 
s  amiable  personal  character — partly,  and  in  a  very  high  degree,  from  the 
ineral  regard  for  the  moral  and  religious  objects  which  he  uniformly  had  in 
ew,  as  contrasted  with  the  consequences  that  were  supposed  to  flow  from 
>me  of  the  principles  of  the  philosopher,  whose  opinions  he  particularly 
bmbated — and  partly  also,  I  may  add,  from  the  eloquence  of  his  illustrious 
iupil,  and  Friend,  and  Biographer,  whose  understanding,  so  little  hable  to 
3  biassed  by  any  prejudices  but -those  of  virtue  and  affectionate  friendship, 
as  yet,  perhaps,  been  influenced  in  some  degree  by  those  happy  and  noble 
rejudices  of  the  heart,  and,  who,  by  the  persuasive  charms  both  of  his  Lec- 
ires  and  of  his  Writings,  could  not  fail  to  cast,  on  any  system  of  opinions 
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which  he  might  adopt  and  exhibit,  some  splendour  of  reflection  from  tlic 
brilliancy  of  his  own  mind. 

The  genius  of  Dr.  Reid  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  very  inven- 
tive, nor  to  have  possessed  much  of  that  refined  and  subtile  acuteness 
which, — capable  as  it  is  of  being  abused, — is  yet  absolutely  necessary  to  th( 
perfection  of  metaphysical  analysis. 

It  is  chiefly  on  his  opinions,  in  relation  to  the  subject  at  present  under  ou 
view,  that  his  reputation  as  an  original  thinker  rests.  Indeed,  it  is  on  thes« 
that  he  has  inclined  himself  to  rest  it.  In  a  part  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gregory 
preserved  in  Mr.  Stewart's  Memoir,  he  considers  his  confutation  of  the  idea 
system  of  perception,  as  involving  almost  every  thing  which  is  truly  his.  " 
think  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  can  be  called  mine,"  he  says,  "  in  th' 
philosophy  of  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with  ease  from  the  detection  c 
this  prejudice,"*  Yet  tliere  are  few  circumstances,  connected  with  the  fw 
tune  of  modern  philosophy,  that  appear  to  me  more  wonderful,  than  that 
mind,  like  Dr.  Reid's,  so  learned  in  the  history  of  metaphysical  science,-  •. 
and  far  too  honourable  to  lay  claim  to  praise  to  which  he  did  not  think  him 
self  fairly  entitled, — should  have  conceived,  that,  on  the  point  of  which  b 
speaks,  any  great  merit — at  least  any  merit  of  originality — was  justly  refen 
ble  to  him  particularly.  Indeed,  the  only  circumstance,  which  appears  1 
me  more  wonderful,  is,  that  the  claim  thus  made  by  him,  should  have  be« 
so  readily  and  generally  admitted. 

His  supposed  confutation  of  the  ideal  system  is  resolvable  into  two  part*-  | 
Jirst,  his  attempt  to  overthrow  what  he  terms  "  the  common  theory"  of  idet'i 
or  images  of  things  in  the  mind,  as  the  immediate  objects  of  thought — at  ^ 
secondly,  the  evidence  which  the  simpler  theory  of  perception  may  be  siq  .-J, 
posed  to  yield,  of  the  reality  of  an  external  world.  The  latter  of  these  i 
quiries  would,  in  order,  be  more  appropriate  to  our  late  train  of  speculatioi 
but  we  cannot  understand  it  fully,  without  some  previous  attention  to  d 
former. 

That  Dr.  Reid  did  question  the  theory  of  ideas  or  images,  as  separi 
existences  in  the  mind,  I  readily  admit ;  but  I  cannot  allow,  that,  in  dol 
this,  he  questioned  the  common  theory.     On  the  contrary,  I  conceive,  thi 
at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  the  theory  had  been  universally,  or  at  lei 
almost  universally,  abandoned  ;  and  that  though  philosophers  might  ha 
been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind, — as  we  cc 
tinue  to  speak  of  them  at  this  moment, — they  meant  them  to  denote  nothi 
more  then,  than  we  use  them  to  denote  now.     The  phraseology  of  any  sj 
tem  of  opinions,  which  has  spread  widely,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  does  i 
perish  with  the  system  itself.     It  is  transmitted   from  the  system  which  « 
pires,  to  the  system  which  begins  to  reign, — very  nearly  as  the  same  cro' 
and  sceptre  pass,  through  a  long  succession,  from  monarch  to  monarch.     * 
tear  away  our  very  language,  as  well  as  our  belief,  is  more  than  the  bold 
introducer  of  new  doctrines  can   hope  to  be  permitted,  for  it  would  be 
force  our  ignorance  or  errors  too  glaringly  on  our  view.     He  finds  it  easi 
to  seduce  our  vanity,  by  leaving  us  something  which  we  can  still  call  « ' 
own,  and  which  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  him  to  accommodate  to  his  o  i 
views ;  so  that,  while  he  allows  us  to  pronounce  the  same  words,  with    i 
same  confidence,  we  are  sensible  only  of  what  we  have  gained,  and  are  f 

*  Account  of  the  Life,  &c.  p.  xci.  prefixed  to  Reid'g  Works.  Edin.  1803. 
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gainfully  reminded  of  what  we  have  been  forced  to  discard.  By  this,  too, 
le  has  the  advantage  of  adding,  in  some  measure,  to  his  own  novelties  the 
veight  and  importance  of  ancient  authority ;  since  the  feelings,  associated 
vith  the  name  as  formerly  used,  are  transferred,  secretly  and  imperceptibly, 
vith  the  name  itself.  There  is  scarcely  a  term  in  popular  science,  which 
las  not  gone  through  various  transmutations  of  this  sort.  It  is  not  wondijr- 
j1,  therefore,  that  the  phrase  image  in  the  mind,  which  was  no  metaphor  as 
sed  by  the  Peripatetics,  should  have  been  retained,  in  a  figurative  sense,  in 
metaphysical  discussions,  long  after  the  authority  of  Aristotle  had  ceased, 
nd  when  one  who  could  maintain,  with  a  square  cap  on  his  head,  "  a  thesis 
a  the  universal  a  parti  rei,^^  was  no  longer,  as  Voltaire  says,  "  considered 
IS  a  prodigy."  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Reid's  publication,  the  image  in  the  mind 
ras  as  truly  a  mere  relic  of  an  obsolete  theory  of  perception,  as  tlie  rising 
}fid  setting  of  the  sun  were  relics  of  that  obsolete  astronomy,  in  which  this 
ireat  luminary  was  supposed  to  make  his  daily  journey,  round  the  atom 
hich  he  enlightened. 

!  Before  proceeding  to  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  however,  with  respect  to 
ke  originality  and  importance  of  Dr.  Reid's  remarks  on  this  subject,  some 
revious  observations  will  be  necessary. 

In  the  discussions,  which,  as  yet,  have  engaged  our  attention,  you  may, 
prhaps,  have  remarked  that  I  have  made  little,  if  any,  use  of  the  word 
'ea, — a  word  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  speculations  of  philoso- 
iiers,  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  perception,  and  the  intellectual 
iienomena  in  general.  I  have  avoided  it,  partly  on  account  of  its  general 
Itibiguity,  but,  more  especially,  with  a  view  to  the  question  at  present  be- 
;|re  us,  that,  on  examining  it,  you  might  be  as  free  as  possible,  from  any 
jejudice,  arising  from  our  former  applications  of  the  term. 

The  term,  I  conceive,  though  convenient  for  its  brief  expression  of  a  va- 
:2ty  of  phenomena,  which  might  otherwise  require  a  more  paraphrastic  ex- 
jession,  might  yet  be  omitted  altogether,  in  the  metaphysical  vocabulary, 
Ithout  any  great  inconvenience, — certainly  without  inconvenience,  equal  to 
ijat  which  arises  from  the  ambiguous  use  of  it,  with  different  senses,  by  dif- 
)rent  authors.  But,  whatever  ambiguity  it  may  have  had,  the  notion  of  it, 
:  an  image  in  the  mind  separate  and  distinct  from  the  mind  itself,  had  cer- 
1  nly  been  given  up,  long  before  Dr.  Reid  had  published  a  single  remark 
(  the  subject.  In  its  present  general  use,  it  is  applied  to  many  species  of 
t^  mental  phenomena,  to  our  particular  sensations  or  perceptions,  simple  or 
cimplex,  to  the  remembrances  of  these,  either  as  simple  or  complex,  and  to 
X^  various  compositions  or  decompositions  of  these,  which  result  from  cer- 
tn  intellectual  processes  of  the  mind  itself.  The  presence  of  certain  rays 
(  light,  for  example,  at  the  retina,  is  followed  by  a  certain  affection  of  the 
nsorial  organ,  which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  certain  affection  of  the 
sitient  mind.  This  particular  affection,  which  is  more  strictly  and  definitely 
tfmed  the  sensation  or  perception  of  redness,  is  likewise  sometimes  termed, 
Vjien  we  speak  more  in  reference  to  the  external  light,  which  causes  the 
sisation,  than  to  ourselves,  as  sentient  of  it,  an  idea  of  redness  ;  and  when, 
ijsome  train  of  internal  thought,  wiriiout  the  renewed  presence  of  the  rays, 
a;ertain  state  of  the  mind  arises,  different,  indeed,  from  the  former,  but 
living  a  considerable  resemblance  to  it,  we  term  this  state  the  conception  or 
rtnembrance  of  redness,  or  the  idea  of  redness  ;  or,  combining  this  particular 
ipa  with  others,  which  have  not  co-existed  with  it  as  a  sensation,  we  form. 
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what  we  terra  the  complex  idea,  of  a  red  tree,  or  a  red  mountain,  or  soqp 
other  of  those  shadowy  forms,  over  which  Fancy,  in  the  moment  of  crealj 
them,  flings,  at  pleasure,  her  changeful  colouring.     An  idea,  however,  ml 
these  applications  of  the  terra,  whether  it  be  a  perception,  a  remembrai 
or  one  of  those  complex  or  abstract  varieties  of  conception,  is  still  not 
more  than  the  raind  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  or,  which  is  the  same  tbH| 
the  mind  existing  in   a  certain  state.     The  idea  is  not  distinct  from  tl 
raind,  or  separable  from  it,  in  any  sense,  but  is  truly  the  mind  itself,  which 
its  very  belief  of  external  things,  is  still  recognising  one  of  the  many  forms 
its  own  existence. 

% 

"  Qualis  Hamadryadum,  quondam,  si  forte  sororum  ^ 

Una  novos  peragrans  saltus  et  devia  rura,  j 

(Atque  illam  in  viridi  suadet  procumbere  ripa  V 

Fontis  pura  quies  et  opaci  frigoris  umbra)  ^ 

Dum  prona  in  latices  speculi  de  margine  pendet^  ^ 

Mirata  est  subitam  venienti  occurrere  Nympham  ;  '^ 

Mox  eosdem  quos  ipsa  artus,  eadem  era  gerentem  y 
Una  inferre  gradus,  una  succedere  sylvse, 
Aspicit  alludens,  seseque  agnoscit  in  undis. 
Sic  sensu  interne  rerum  simulacra  suarum 
Mens  ciet,  et  proprios  observat  conscia  vultus."* 

In  sensation,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  certain  series, — ^the  presence 
the  external  body,  whatever  this  may  be  in  itself,  independently  of  our  pt 
ception, — the  organic  affection,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  attends  the  pi 
sence  of  this  body, — and  the  affection  of  mind  diat  is  imraediately  subseqw 
to  the  organic  affection.  I  speak  only  of  one  organic  affection;  becaa 
with  respect  to  the  mind,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  there  be  one  on 
or  a  series  of  these,  prior  to  the  new  mental  state  induced.  It  is  enouj 
that,  whenever  the  immediate  sensorial  organ  has  begun  to  exist  in  a  cert ; 
state,  whether  the  change  which  produces  this  state  be  single,  or  secoi 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  of  a  succession  of  changes,  the  mind  is  instantly  affi 
ed  in  a  certam  manner.     This  new  mental  state  induced  is  sensation. 

But,  says  Dr.  Reid,  the  sensation  is  accompanied  with  a  perception,  wh 
is  very  different  from  it ;  and  on  this  difference  of  sensation  and  percept 
is  founded  the  chief  part  of  his  system.  The  distinction  thus  made  by  b  i 
has  been  commonly,  though  very  falsely  considered  as  original  j  the  rad 
difference  itself,  whether  accurate  or  inaccurate,  and  tlie  minor  distincti  > 
founded  upon  this,  being  laid  down  with  precision  in  some  of  the  come  i 
elementary  works  of  logic,  of  a  much  earlier  period. 

"  When  I  smell  a  rose,"  he  says,  "  there  is  in  this  operation  both  sensa. ' 
and  perception.  The  agreeable  odour  I  feel,  considered  by  itself,  witJ  t 
relation  to  any  external  object,  is  merely  a  sensation.  It  affects  the  mini  i 
a  certain  way ;  and  this  affection  of  the  mind  may  be  conceived,  withoi » 
thought  of  the  rose,  or  any  other  object.  This  sensation  can  be  nothing  2 
than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  » 
not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  sensation  and  e 
feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  for  this  reason,  rt 
we  before  observed,  that,  in  sensation,  there  is  no  object  distinct  from  rt 
act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  felt ;  and  this  holds  true  with  regard  U  ^ 
sensations. 

•  Gray,  de  Prineip.  Cogit.  Lib.  1.  v.  143—163.  . 
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"  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  which  we  have  in  smelling  a  rose. 
Perception  has  always  an  external  object ;  and  the  object  of  my  perception, 
in  this  case,  is  that  quality  in  the  rose  which  I  discern  by  the  sense  of  smell. 
Observing  that  the  agreeable  sensation  is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and 
ceases  when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  quality 
to  be  in  the  rose,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation-  This  quality  in  the 
rose  is  the  object  perceived  ;  and  that  act  of  my  mind,  by  which  I  have  the 
conviction  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  case  I  call  perception."* 
1  That  the  reference  to  an  external  object  is,  in  this  case,  something  more 
'than  the  mere  sensation  itself,  is  very  evident ;  the  only  question  is,  whether 
it  be  necessary  to  ascribe  the  reference  to  a  peculiar  power  termed  percep- 
tion, or  whether  it  be  not  rather  the  result  of  a  common  and  more  general 
principle  of  the  mind. 

I     When  I  smell  a  rose,  that  is  to  say,  when  certain  odorous  particles  act  on 
hiy  organ  of  smell,  a  certain  state  of  mind  is  produced,  which  constitutes  the 
'sensation  of  that  particular  fragrance  ;  and  this  is  all  which  can  justly  be 
ascribed   to  the  mind  as  simply  sentient.      But  the  mind  is  not  sensitive 
Tierely,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  for  there  are  many  states  of  it,  which 
io  not  depend  on  the  immediate  presence  of  external  objects.     Those  feel- 
ngs,  of  any  kind,  which  have  before  existed,  together,  or  in  trains  of  succes- 
sion, arise  afterwards,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  in  consequence  merely  of 
he  existence  of  some  other  part  of  the  train.     When  the  fragrance  of  a 
•ose,  therefore,  has  been  frequently  accompanied  with  the  sensations  of  vision, 
hat  arise,  when  a  rose  is  before  us,  with  the  muscular  and  tactual  sensations, 
hat  arise  on  handling  it,  the  mere  fragrance,  of  itself,  will  afterwards  suggest 
[hese  sensations,  and  this  suggestion  is  all,  which,  in  the  case  of  smell,  in- 
jlanced  by  Dr.  Reid,  is  termed  the  perception,  as  distinguished   from   the 
nere  sensation.     We  ascribe  the  fragrance  to  the  unseen  external  rose,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  we  ascribe  smoke  and  ashes  to  previous  com- 
lustion  ;  or,  from  a  portrait,  or  a  pictured  landscape,  infer  the  existence  of 
ome  artist  who  painted  it.     Yet  in  inferring  the  artist  from  the  picture,  it  is 
urely  not  to  any  mere  power  of  sense,  that  we  ascribe  the  inference,  and  as 
ttle  should  we  trace  to  any  such  simple  power,  what  is  in  this  instance 
ermed  perception.     The   perception  is  a  suggestion  of  memory,  combined 
nth  the  simple  sensation.     There  are  not,  in  ascribing  the  smell  to  odorous 
larticles  of  a  rose,  as  its  cause,  sensation,  perception,  and  association  or 
uggestion,  as  three  powers  or  general  principles  of  the  mind.     But  there 
re  sensation  and  the  associate  suggestion  ;  and,  when  these  co-exist,  per- 
eption  co-exists,  because  perception  is  the  name  which  we  give  to  the  union 
if  the  former  two.     There  is,  indeed,  the  belief  of  some  cause  of  the  sen- 
ation,  as  there  is  a  belief  of  some  cause  of  every  feeling  of  the  mind,  inter- 
al  as  well  as  external ;  but  the  cause,  in  the  case  of  smell,  is  supposed  to 
e  external,  and  corporeal,  merely  because  the  presence  of  an  external  rose 
as  been  previously  learned  from  another  source,  and  is  suggested  when  the 
ensation  of  fragrance  recurs,  in  intimate  association. 

In  the  case  of  taste,  to  proceed  to  our  other  senses — ^the  perception,  as  it 
^  termed  by  Dr.  Reid,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind — a  mere  reference  of 
ssociation.  We  have  previously  learned,  from  other  sources,  to  believe  in 
hings  without,  and  these,  as  sapid  bodies  acting  on  our  tongue,  are  sugs;psted 
'V  the  mere  sensation,  which,  but  for  the  means  of  this  suggestion,  would 
•  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  II.  c.  16. 
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have  been  a  sensation  alone,  of  which  the  cause  would  have  been  as  Iitt]# 
conceived  to  be  corporeal  as  t!ie  causes  of  any  of  the  internal  affections  rf 
the  mind.     The  melody  of  a  flute,  if  we  had  had  no  sense  but  that  of  hear-' 
ing — the  redness  of  a  rose,  if  we  had  had  no  sense  but  that  of  vision,  would 
as  litde,  as  the  sensation  of  smell  when  considered  as  a  transient  state  of  the 
mind,  have  involved,  or  given  occasion  to,  the  notion  of  corporeal  substance. 
We  refer  the  melody  to  the  external  flute,  and  redness  to  the  external  rose, 
because  we  have  previously  acquired  the  notions  of  extension  and  resistance 
— of  a  flute  and  of  a  rose  as  external  substances — and  this  reference  ef  mere 
suggestion  is  all,  which,  in  these  cases,  distinguishes  the  perception  from  the 
sensation.     Without  the  suggestions  of  memory,  in  short,  we  could  not  in 
these  cases  have  had,  in  Dr.  Reid's  sense  of  the  term,  any  perceptions  what- 
ever, to  distinguish  the  causes  of  our  sensations  as  external,  more  than  thf 
causes  of  any  of  our  other  feelings.     The  great  source  of  perception,  then 
in  the  sense,  in  which  he  understands  the  term,  is  that  by  which  we  primarily 
form  the  complex  notion  of  extension  and  resistance — that  which  has  parts, 
and  that  which  resists  our  attempt  to  grasp  it — since  all  the  other  perceptions 
of  which  he  speaks,  in  contradistinction  from  mere  sensations,  are  only  thesij 
complex  notions,  suggested  by  the  particular  sensations,  and  combined  widj 
them,  in  consequence  of  former  association,  and  the  general  reference  to  |! 
cause  of  some  sort,  which  may  be  supposed  to  attend  our  feelings  of  ever 
kind,  internal  as  well  as  external,  when  considered  as  changes  or  new  phe 
nomena.     It  is  not,  however,  from  any  peculiar  power,  to  be  distinguishei 
by  the  name  of  perception,  that  this  complex  notion  of  extended  resistanc 
appears  to  me  to  arise,  but  from  the  union  of  our  notion  of  extension,  ac 
quired  by  the  mere  remembrance  of  various  progressive  series  of  feeling; 
with  the  notion  of  resistance,  when  an  accustomed  series  of  muscular  feeling 
without  any  change  of  circumstances,  in  the  mind  itself,  is  interrupted  by  th; 
peculiar  and  very  different  muscular  feeling  which   arises  from   impede 
effort.     Perception,  in  short,  in  all  our  senses,  is  nothing  more  than  the  assf 
ciation  of  this  complex  notion  with  our  other  sensations — the  notion  of  som( 
thing  extended  and  resisting,  suggested  by  these  sensations,  when  the  sens; 
tions  themselves  have  previously  arisen  ;  and  suggested  in  the  same  manne 
and  on  the  same  principle,  as  any  other  associate  feeling  suggests  any  oth« 
associate  feeling. 

It  is  very  evident  that  perception,  in  Dr.  Reid's  sense,  is  not  the  mere  ri 
ference  to  a  cause  of  some  sort,  for  it  would  then  be  as  comprehensive  : 
all  the  feelings  or  changes  of  the  mind, — our  hope,  fear,  anger,  pity, — whi( 
we  ascribe  to  some  cause  or  antecedent,  as  much  as  our  tastes  and  smells 
it  is  the  reference  of  certain  feelings  to  a  corporeal  cause,  that  is  to  say,  to 
cause  extended  and  resisting.  If,  for  example,  without  any  previous  kno\ 
ledge  of  external  things,  on  the  first  sensation  of  fragrance,  or  sweetness, 
sound,  or  colour,  we  could  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  believing  that  the 
was  some  cause  of  this  new  state  of  our  being,  this  would  not  be  perccptio 
in  the  sense  in  whicli  ho.  uses  that  term  ;  and  yet  but  for  our  organ  of  touc 
or  at  least  but  for  feelings  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  that  organ, 
would  be  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to  make  more  than  this  vague  and  g 
neral  inference.  When  a  rose  is  present,  we  find,  and  have  uniformly  four 
that  a  certain  sensation  of  fragrance  arises,  which  ceases  when  the  rose  is  i 
moved.  The  influence  of  association,  therefore,  operates  in  this,  as  in  eve 
other  case  of  ordinary  co-existence.     We  do  not  merely  sup|K)se  that  t 
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sensation  has  some  cause,  as  we  believe  that  our  joys  and  sorrows  have  a 
cause,  but  we  ascribe  the  fragrance  to  the  external  substance,  the  presence 
af  which  we  have  found  to  be  so  essential  to  the  production  of  it.  Perception 
in  every  case,  as  I  have  said,  in  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  prior 
sensation,  is  a  reference  of  this  prior  sensation  to  a  material  cause ; — and 
;his  complex  notion  of  a  material  cause, — that  is  to  say,  of  something  ex- 
ended  and  resisting, — mere  smell,  mere  taste,  mere  hearing,  mere  vision, 
lever  could  have  afforded.  I  have  already  explained  how  this  notion  of 
natter,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  produced,  or  may  be  imagined  to  be  pro- 
luced.  A  train  of  muscular  feelings  has  been  frequently  repeated,  so  that 
he  series  has  become  familiar  to  the  infant,  constituting  in  its  remembrance 
he  notion  of  a  certain  progressive  length. — When  all  the  known  antecedent 
i'ircumstances  have  been  the  same,  the  well-known  series  is  suddenly  broken, 
o  as  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  infant  the  notion  of  a  cause  which  is  not  in 
tself ; — this  cause,  which  is  something  foreign  to  itself,  is  that  which  excites 
he  particular  muscular  feeling  of  resistance, — and  it  is  combined  with  the 
otion  of  a  certain  length,  because  it  uniformly  supplies  the  place  of  what 
as  been  felt  as  a  certain  length,  so  as  at  last,  by  the  operation  of  the  com- 
lon  laws  of  association,  to  become  truly  representative  of  it,  or  rather  to  in- 
olve  it  in  one  complex  feeling,  in  the  same  manner  as  colour,  in  vision,  seems 
5  involve  whole  miles  of  distance.  Such  is  all  that  seems  to  me  to  consti- 
Jte  what  Dr.  Reid  would  term  perception,  even  with  respect  to  the  feelings 
pmmonly  termed  tactual ; — and  in  all  the  other  classes  of  sensations  it  is 
bviously  nothing  more  than  the  suggestion  of  these  associate  feelings,  in  the 
ime  way  as  any  other  feelings,  in  our  trains  of  thought  and  emotions,  are 
^ggested  by  those  conceptions  or  other  feelings  which  have  frequently  ac- 
iDmpanied  them. — It  is  sufficient  to  think  of  a  mind,  possessing  all  the  other 
isceptibilities  of  sensation,  but  those  which  give  us  the  perceptions  com- 
jonly  ascribed  to  touc!^,  to  be  sensible  how  truly  what  we  term  perception 
j  the  other  senses,  is  the  mere  suggestion  of  these.  If  we  were  capable 
ply  of  smelling, — or  had  no  other  sensations  than  those  of  mere  taste,  mere 
lund,  mere  colour, — what  perception  could  we  have  had  of  a  material 
luse  of  these  sensations  ? — and  if  it  be  to  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  object 
r  another  sense  that  we  owe  what  is  termed  perception  in  all  these  sensa- 
|)ns, — in  what  circumstance   does  the  reference  of  these  to  a  resisting  and 

i:tended  substance,  differ  from  any  other  of  the  common  references  which 
e  principle  of  association  enables  us  to  make  ? 
"  Sensation,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be. 
;  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not. 
pere  is  no  difference  between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are 
lie  and  the  same  thing."*  But  this  is  surely  equally  true,  of  what  he  terms 
jrception,  which  as  a  state  of  mind,  it  must  be  remembered,  is,  according 
i  his  own  account  of  it,  as  different  from  the  object  perceived,  as  the  sensa- 
r»n  is.  We  may  say  of  the  mental  state  of.perception  too,  in  his  own  lan- 
^age,  as  indeed  we  must  say  of  all  our  states  of  mind,  whatever  they  may 
i,  that  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists 
i  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  fejt,.it  is  not.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
teen  the  perception  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
'lie  sensation,  indeed,  which  is  mental,  is  different  from  the  object  exciting 

*  See  page  270. 
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it,  which  we  term  material ;  but  so  also  is  the  state  of  mind  which  coi 
tutes  perception ;  for  Dr.  Reid,  was  surely  too  zealous  an  opponent  of 
systems,  which  ascribe  every  thing  to  mind  alone,  or  to  matter  alone,  to  c( 
sider  the  perception  itself  as  the  object  perceived.     That  in  sensation, 
contradistinguished  from  perception,  there  is  no  reference  made  to  an  ext( 
nal  object,  is  true ;  because,  when  the  reference  is  made,  we  then  use  th 
new  term  of  perception ;  but  that  in  sensation  there  is  no  object  distinct  froi 
that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  felt ;  no  object  independent  of  tlie  ment; 
feeling,  is  surely  a  very  strange  opinion  of  this  philosopher  j  since  what  1: 
terms  perception,  is  nothing  but  the  reference  of  this  very  sensation  to  itsej 
ternal  object.     The  sensation  itself  he  certainly  supposes  to  depend  on  tl 
presence  of  an  external  object,  which  is  all  that  can  be  understood,  in  tl 
case  of  perception,  when  we  speak  of  its  objects,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the; 
external  causes,  to  which  we  refer  our  sensations  j  for  the  material  obje 
itself,  he  surely  could  not  consider  as  forming  a  part  of  tlie  perception  whi( 
is  a  state  of  the  mind  alone.     To  be  the  object  of  perception,  is  nothii 
more  than  to  be  the  foreign  cause  or  occasion,  on  which  this  state  of  t' 
mind  directly  or  indirectly  arises ;  and  an  object,  in  this  only  intelligib 
sense,  as  an  occasion,  or  cause  of  a  certain  subsequent  effect,  must,  on  1 
own  principles,  be  equally  allowed  to  sensation.  Though  he  does  not  infoij 
us  .what  he  means  by  the  term  object,  as  peculiarly  applied  to  perception*, 
(and  indeed,  if  he  had  explained  it,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  great  part 
his  system,  which  is  founded  on  the  confusion  of  this  single  word,  as  son 
thing  different  from  a  mere  external  cause  of  an  internal  feeling,  must  ha 
fallen  to  tlie  ground,) — he  yet  tells  us,  very  explicitly,  that  to  be  the  obji 
of  perception,  is  something  more  than  to  be  the  external  occasion,  on  wb 
that  state  of  the  mind  arises .  which  he  terms  perception ;  for,  in  argui 
against  the  opinion  of  a  philosopher,  who  contends  for  the  existence  of  c 
tain  images  or  traces  in  the  brain,  and  yet  says,  "  that  we  are  not  to  conce 
.the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  there  were  eyes 
the  brain  ;  these  traces  are  only  occasions,  on  which,  by  the  laws  of   ■■ 
union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited  in  the  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  JJ 
not  necessary,  that  there  should  be  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  tra  < 
and  the  things  represented'by  them,  any  more  than  that  words  or  signs  she . 
be  exactly.  Hke  the  things  signified  by  them  :"* — He  adds,  "  These  two  ( • 
nions,  I  think,  cannot  be  reconciled.     For  if  the  images  or  traces  in   i 
brain  are  perceived,  they  must  be  the  objects  of  perception,  and  not  the  • 
casions  of  it  only.     On  the  other  hand,  if  tliey  are  only  the  occasions  of  r 
perceiving,  they  are  not  perceived  at  all."| — Did  Dr.  Reid,  tlien,  supf  i 
that  the  feeling,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  constitutes  perception  as  a  s  e 
of  the  mind,  or,  in  short,  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception,  is  >t 
strictly  and  exclusively  mental,  as  much  as  all  of  which  we  are  consciou  n 
remembrance,  or  in  love,  or  hate  :  or  did  he  wish  us  to  believe  that  mj  r 
Itself,  in  any  of  its  forms,  is,  or  can  be,  a  part  of  the  phenomena  or  state:  f 
the  mind  ; — a  part  therefore  of  that  mental  state  or  feeling  which  we  ter  a 
perception  .''  Our  sensations,  like  our  remembrances  or  emotions,  we  reft  » 
some  cause  or  antecedent.     The  difference  is,  that  in  tlie  one  case  we  <  i* 
sider  the  feeling  as  having  for  its  cause  some  previous  feeling  or  state  of  le 
mind  itself ;  in  the  other  case  we  consider  it  as  having  for  its  cause  sc  e- 

*  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  II.  c.  8.  f  Ibid 
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ling  which  is  external  to  ourselves,  and  independent  of  our  transient  feel- 
igs, — something;  which,  in  consequence  of  former  feelings  suggested  at  the 
loraent,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  regard  as  extended  and  resisting. — 
Jut  still  what  we  thus  regard  as  extended  and  resisting,  is  known  to  us  only 
y  the  feelings  which  it  occasions  in  our  mind.  What  matter,  in  its  relation 
)  the  percipient  mind,  can  be,  but  the  cause  or  occasion,  direct  or  indirect, 
f  that  class  of  feelings  which  I  terra  sensations  or  perceptions,  it  is  absolutely 
npossible  for  me  to  conceive. 

'  The  percipient  mind,  in  no  one  of  its  affections,  can  be  said  to  be  the  mass 
i"  matter  which  it  perceives,  unless  the  separate  existence,  either  of  matter  or 
fmind,  be  abandoned  by  us,  the  existence  of  either  of  which.  Dr.  Reid  would 
jive  been  the  last  of  philosopiiers  to  yield.  He  acknowledges  that  our  per- 
bptions  are  consequent  on  the  presence  of  external  bodies,  not  from  any 
bcessary  connexion  subsisting  between  them,  but  merely  from  the  arrange- 
[ent  which  the  Deity  in  his  wisdom,  has  chosen  to  make  of  their  mutual 
iienomena;  which  is  surely  to  say,  that  the  Deity  has  rendered  the  presence 
[the  external  object  the  occasion  of  that  affection  of  the  mind,  which  is 
jrmed  perception  ;  or,  if  it  be  not  to  say  this,  it  is  to  say  nothing.  What- 
rer  state  of  mind  perception  may  be  ;  whether  a  primary  result  of  a  peculiar 
bwer,  or  a  mere  secondary  reference  of  association  that  follows  the  particu- 
,|r  sensation,  of  which  the  reference  is  made,  it  is  itself,  in  either  view  of  it, 
It  a  state  of  the  mind ;  and  to  be  the  external  occasion  or  antecedent  of 
is  state  of  mind,  since  it  is  to  produce,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  which  con- 
itutes  perception,  is  surely,  therefore,  to  be  perceived,  or  there  must  be 
imething  in  the  mere  word  perceived,  different  from  the  physical  reality 
Vich  it  expresses. 

I  The  confusion  of  Dr.  Reid's  notions  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  arisen 
hm  a  cause  which  lias  been  the  chief  source  of  the  general  confusion  that 
|evails  in  intellectual  science ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  principally  with  the  view 
« exhibiting  this  confusion,  and  its  source,  to  you  strongly,  that  I  have  dwelt 
jl  long  on  a  criticism,  which,  to  those  among  you  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
re  extensive  and  important  applications  that  have  been  made  of  this  doc- 
l!ne,  may,  perhaps,  have  appeared  of  very  little  interest.  Dr.  Reid,  it  is 
<'ident,  was  not  sufficiently  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  phenomena  of  the 
rmd, — its  perceptions,  as  well  as  its  remembrances,  judgments,  passions,  and 
a  its  other  affections,  whatever  these  may  be, — in  the  light  in  which  I  have 
ipresented  them  to  you,  merely  as  the  mind  affected,  in  a  certain  manner, 
ajording  to  certain  regular  laws  of  succession,  but  as  something  more  mys- 
t'ious  than  the  subject  of  this  sequence  of  feelings;  for,  but  for  this  notion 
d  something  more  mysterious,  the  object  of  perception,  and  the  external 
(jcasion  of  that  state  of  mind  which  we  term  perception,  must  have  conveyed 
IJscisely  the  same  notion.  To  have  a  clear  view  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
i^nd,  as  mere  affections  or  states  of  it,  existing  successively,  and  in  a  cfertaia 
^ies,  which  we  are  able,  therefore,  to  predict,  in  consequence  of  our  know- 
Ipge  of  the  past,  is,  I  conceive,  to  have  made  the  most  important  acquisitioa 
\iich  the  intellectual  inquirer  can  make.  To  say,  merely,  that  it  is  to  have 
Krned  to  distinguish  that  wliieh  may  be  known,  from  that  which  never  can 
t  known,  and  which  it  therefore  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  labour  to  attempt 
t discover, — would  be  to  say  far  too  little.  It  is  to  see  the  mind,  in  a  great 
iBasure,  as  it  is  in  nature,  divested  of  every  thing  foreign,  passing  instantly 
l>n}  thought  to  thought,  from  sensation. to  sensation,  in  almost  endless  variety 
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of  states,  and  differing  as  completely  from  that  cumbrous  representation  of 
which  philosophers  are  fond  of  representing  to  us,  as  the  planets  revol' 
freely  in  the  immense  space  of  our  solar  system,  differ  from  those  m' 
oths,  which,  without  any  principle  of  motion  in  themselves,  are,  as  it  w^ 
dragged  along  in  the  complex  mechanism  of  our  orreries. 

In  objecting,  however,  to  Dr.  Reid's  notion  of  perception,  I  am  far  froi 
wishing  to  erase  the  word  from  our  metaphysical  vocabulary.  On  the  coi 
trary,  1  conceive  it  to  be  a  very  convenient  one,  if  the  meaning  attached  to 
be  sufficiently  explained,  by  an  analysis  of  the  complex  state  of  mind,  whit 
it  denotes,  and  the  use  of  it  confined  rigidly  to  cases  in  which  it  has  th 
meaning.  Sensation  may  exist,  without  any  reference  to  an  external  caus 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  may  look  at  a  picture,  without  thinking  of  tl 
painter;  or  read  a  poem, without  thinking  of  the  poet, — or  it  may  exist  wi 
reference  to  an  external  cause  ;  and  it  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  confii 
the  term  sensation  to  the  former  of  these  cases,  and  perception  to  the  latte 
But,  then,  it  must  be  understood,  that  the  perception  is  nothing  but  the  s» 
gestion  of  ideas  associated  with  the  simple  sensation,  as  it  originally  tot 
place, — or  is  only  another  name  for  the  original  simple  sensation  itself,  in  i 
cases,  if  any  such  there  be,  in  which  sensation  involves  immediately  in  itsC 
the  belief  of  some  existence  external  to  the  sentient  mind, — or  is  only  a  me 
inference,  like  all  our  other  inferences,  if  it  arise,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  ha 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  you,  how  the  notions  of  extension  and  resistan 
in  an  external  cause  of  our  feelings,  might  arise,  and  be  afterwards  suggesti 
in  association  with  other  feelings  that  had  frequently  accompanied  it. 

To  give  a  brief  summary,  however,  of  the  argument  which  I  have  urgec 
— ^in  that  state  of  acquired  knowledge,  long  after  the  first  elementary  feelin 
of  infancy,  in  which  modified  state  alone,  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  c 
become  to  us  objects  of  reflective  analysis,  certain  feelings  are  referred  by 
to  an  external  material  cause.  The  feelings  themselves,  as  primarily  excit( 
are  termed  sensations,  and  when  followed   by  the  reference  to  an  exten 
cause,  receive  the  name  o{ perceptions,  which  marks  nothing  more  in  additi 
to  the  primary  sensations,  than  this  very  reference.      But  what  is  the  ref 
ence  itself,    in  consequence  of  which  the    new  name  is  given  !  It  is  1 
suggestion  of  some  extended  resisting  object,  the  presence  of  which  1: 
before  been  found  to  be  attended  with  that  particular  sensation,  which  is  n 
again  referred  to  it.     If  we  had   had  no  sense  but  that  of  smell  ;  no  sei 
bbt  that  of  taste  ;  no  sense  but  that  of  sound  ;  no  sense  but  that  of  sight  j 
could  not  have  known  the  existence  of  extended  resisting  substances,  a: 
therefore,  could  not  have  referred  the  pleasant  or  painful  sensations  of  th<, 
classes  to  such  external  causes,  more  than  we  refer  directly  to  an  exter 
cause,  any  painful  or  pleasing  emotion,  or  other  internal  affection  of 
mind.     In  all  but  one  class  of  our  sensations,  then,  it  is  evident  that  w 
Dr.  Reid  calls  perception,  as  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  mental   faculty 
nothing  more  than  a  suggestion  of  memory  or  association,  which  differs  in  ' 
respect  from  other  suggestions,  arising  from  other  co-existences  or  succ ; 
,  sions  of  feelings  equally  uniform  or  frequent.     It  is  only  in  a  single  class 
sensations,  therefore, — that  which  Dr.  Reid  ascribes  to  touch, — that  pert  • 
tion,  which  he  regards  as  a  peculiar  faculty,  extending  to  all  our  sensatif  i 
can  be  said  to  have  any  primary  operation,  even  though  we  should  ag ' 
with  him  in  supposing,  that  our  belief  of  extended  resistance  is  not  reduc  J 
by  analysis,  to  any  more  general  principles.     If,  however,  my  analysis  of  * 
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bmplex  notion  of  matter  be  just,  perception,  in  its  relation  to  our  original 
!nsations  of  touch,  as  much  as  in  relation  to  the  immediate  feelings  which 
6  derive  from  smell,  taste,  sight,  and  hearing,  is  only  one  of  the  many  ope- 
ttionsof  the  suggesting  or  associating  principle.  But,  even  on  his  own  prin 
pies,  I  repeat,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  single  class  of  feeling,  which  he 
insiders  as  tactual,  and  is  not  an  original  principle,  co-extensive  with  all  the 
iginal  varieties  of  sensation.  Even  in  the  single  class,  to  which  it  is  thus, 
1  his  own  principles,  to  be  confined,  it  is  not  so  much  what  he  would  term 
ifaculty,  as  an  intuitive  belief,  by  which  we  are  led  irresistibly,  on  the  ex- 
:ence  of  certain  sensations,  to  ascribe  these  to  causes  that  are  external  and 
,)rporeal ;  or,  if  we  give  the  name  of  faculty  to  this  peculiar  form  of  intui- 
|>n,  we  should  give  it  equally  to  all  our  intuitions,  and  rank  among  our 
Jculties,  the  belief  of  the  continued  order  of  Nature,  or  the  belief  of  our 
<|vn  identity,  as  much  as  our  belief  of  external  things,  if  our  senses  them- 
ilves  are  unable  to  give  us  any  information  of  them. 


LECTURE  XXVIII. 


1^  DR.  REID'S  SUPPOSED  PROOF  OF  A  MATERIAL  WORLD— ON  VISION— 

I  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FEELINGS  ASCRIBED  TO  IT. 

I 

i\hf  my  Lecture  of  yesterday,  gentlemen,  we  were  engaged  in  considering 
tp  grounds  of  Dr.  Reid's  claim  to  the  honour  of  detecting  and  exposing  the 
llacy  of  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  as  images,  or  things,  in  the  mind,  distinct 
l)>m  the  mind  itself, — a  claim  which,  though  made  by  one  who  has  many 
tier  indubitable  titles  to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  we  found,  in  this  particu- 
1'  ipstance,  to  be  inadmissible. 

It  appeared,  on  an  examination  of  the  original  works  of  the  eminent  phi- 
Isophers  who  preceded  him  for  more  than  a  century,  and  even  of  the  com- 
rpn  elementary  treatises  of  the  schools,  that,  though  after  the  Peripatetic 
Ipothesis  of  species  had  been  universally  or  generally  abandoned,  the  Ian- 
gage  of  that  hypothesis  continued  to  subsist  metaphorically, — as  it  continues 
tth  equal  force  at  this  moment, — it  was  only  metaphorically  that  it  did  thus 
cjntinue ;  and  that  when  Dr.  Reid,  therefore,  conceived, — in  proving  ideas 
It  to  be  self-existing  things,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  percipient  mind 
i^lf, — that  he  was  confuting  what  every  body  believed,  he  merely  assumed 
I  real  what  was  intended  as  metaphorical,  and  overthrew  opinions  which 
t|3  authors,  to  whom  he  ascribes  them,  would  themselves  have  been  equally 
tger  to  overthrow.  But  there  is  yet  another  point,  connected  with  the  the- 
cy  of  perception,  on  which  he  is  believed  to  have  made  an  important  addi- 
tn  to  our  metaphysical  knowledge..  I  allude  to  his  supposed  proof  of  the 
tistence  of  a  material  world.  In  this,  too,  we  shall  find,  that  he  has  truly 
{ded  nothing  to  our  former  knowledge;  that  he  has  left  us,  in  short,  our 
llief  as  originally  felt  by  us,  but  has  not  supplied  us  with  the  slightest  evi- 
t  nee  in  addition  to  the  force  of  that  original  belief  itself,  nor  given  any  ad- 
<ioDal  strength  to  that  very  belief,  which  before  was  confessedly  irresistible 
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The  confutation  of  the  scepticism  on  this  subject,  it  is  evident^  may  b 
attempted  in  two  ways, — by  showing  the  arguments  urged  by  the  sceptic  t 
be  logically  false  ;  or  by  opposing  to  them  the  belief  itself,  as  of  eridenc 
either  directly  intuitive,  or  the  result,  at  least,  of  other  intuitions,  and  elarl 
and  universal  associations  and  inferences,  so  irresistible  after  the  first  acqu 
sitions  of  infancy,  as  to  have  then  all  the  force  of  intuition  itself.  As  long  i 
Dr.  Reid  confines  himself  to  the  latter  of  these  pleas,  he  proceeds  on  sal 
ground ;  but  his  footing  is  not  so  firm  when  he  assails  the  mere  logic  of  tt 
sceptic, — for  the  sceptical  argument,  as  a  mere  play  of  reasoning,  admits  c 
no  reply.  It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  say,  that  the  scepticism  proceeding,  as  1; 
thinks,  on  the  belief  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  the  direct  objects  of  perceptioi 
must  fall  with  these  ideas  ;  for,  though  the  scepticism  may  be  consistent  wii 
the  belief  of  ideas  as  separate  existences  in  the  mind,  it  does  not  depend, : 
the  slightest  degree,  on  their  existence  or  non-existence.  We  have  only  ' 
change  the  term  ideas  into  the  synonymous  phrase  affections  or  states  of  ii 
mind,  and  the  scepticism,  if  not  stronger,  is  at  least  in  strength  exactly  wh 
it  was  before.  In  the  one  case  the  sceptic  will  say,  that  we  are  sensible  ( 
ideas  only,  not  of  external  objects,  which  may  have  no  resemblance  to  oi 
ideas ;  in  the  other  case,  that  perception  is  but  a  state  of  the  mind  as  mu( 
as  any  of  our  other  feelings,  and  that  we  are  conscious  only  of  this,  and  othi 
states  or  affections  of  our  mind,  which  have  variously  succeeded  each  othe 
and  not  of  external  objects,  which  diemselves  can  be  no  parts  of  that  train  ( 
mental  consciousness.  Whatever  weight  there  may  be  in  the  former  of  the 
sceptical  theories,  exists,  I  may  say,  even  with  greater  force,  because  wi 
greater  simplicity,  in  the  second  ;  and  the  task,  therefore,  of  proving  1 
logic, — if  logical  proof  were  requisite  for  our  belief, — the  existence  of  a  m 
terial  world,  would  remain  as  laborious  as  before,  after  the  fullest  confutatii 
of  the  system,  which  miglit  suppose  perception  to  be  carried  on  by  the  m 
dium  of  little  images  of  bodies  in  the  mind. 

So  far,  indeed,  would  the  confutation  of  this  hypothesis  as  to  perception,- 
even  if  Dr.  Reid  had  truly  overthrown  it, — be  from  lessening  the  force  * 
the  scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  matter,  that,  of  two  sceptics,  one  belie 
ing  every  thing  with  respect  to  ideas  which  Dr.  Reid  supposed  himself 
have  confuted,  and  the  other  believing  ideas  to  be  mere  states  of  his  min 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  former  would  be  the  more  easy  to  be  ov( 
come,  since  his  belief  would  already  involve  the  existence  of  somethii 
separate  from  the  mind  ;  while  the  other  might  maintain,  that  all  of  which 
was  conscious,  was  the  mere  series  of  affections  of  his  own  mind,  and  Ha 
beyond  this  consciousness  he  could  know  nothing. 

Against  the  argument  of  one,  who  founds  his  very  argument  on  his  cc 
sciousness  merely,  and  professes  to  have  no  knowledge  either  of  little  imag< 
or  of  any  thing  else  beyond  his  consciousness,  it  would  be  as  idle  to  \xn 
that  ideas  are  not  little  images  in  the  mind,  as  it  would  have  been  for  a  C? 
tesian  to  attempt  to  confute  the  Newtonian  system  of  attraction,  by  a  den 
of  the  Ptolemaic  spheres. 

All  that  remains,  then,  to  supply  the  place  of  logical  demonstration,  whi 
would  be  needless  where  the  belief  is  as  strong  as  that  of  demonstration  itst 
is  the  paramount  force  of  this  universal  and  irresistible  belief;  and  there 
no  fear  that  d)is  can  be  weakened  by  any  argument,  or  be  less  felt  by  h 
who  denies  it,  than  by  him  who  asserts  it.  We  are  conscious,  indeed,  o> 
of  the  feelings  that  are  the  momentary  states  of  our  own  mind  ;  but  some 
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these  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  to  causes  that  are  exter- 
nal, and  independent  of  us ;  and  the  belief  of  a  system  of  external  things,  is 
one  of  these  very  states  of  the  mind,  which  itself  forms,  and  will  ever  form  a 
part  of  the  train  of  our  consciousness.  This  Mr.  Hume  himself,  the  great 
sceptic  whom  Dr.  Reid  opposes,  admits  as  readily  as  Dr.  Reid  himself: — 
"  A  Copernican  or  Ptolemaic,  who  supports  each  his  different  system  of 
astronomy,  may  hope  to  produce  a  conviction,  which  will  remain  constant 
and  durable,  with  his  audience.  A  Stoic  or  Epicurean  displays  principles, 
which  may  not  only  be  durable,  but  which  have  an  effect  on  conduct  and 
behaviour.  But  a  Pyrrhonian  cannot  expect  that  his  philosophy  will  have 
any  constant  influence  on  the  mind  :  or,  if  it  had,  that  its  influence  would  be 
'beneficial  to  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge,  if  he  will  ac- 
knowledge any^ thing,  that  all  human  life  must  perish,  were  his  principles 
iuniversally  and  steadily  to  prevail.  All  discourse,  all  action,  would  immedi- 
ately cease  ;  and  men  remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  necessities  of  nature, 
unsatisfied,  put  an  end  to  their  miserable  existence.  It  is  true,  so  fatal  an 
event  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded.  Nature  is  always  too  strong  for  principle ; 
and,  though  a  Pyrrhonian  may  throw  himself,  or  others,  into  a  momentary 
iamazement  and  confusion  by  his  profound  reasonings,  the  first  and  most 
'trivial  event  in  life  will  put  to'  flight  all  his  doubts  and  scruples,  and  leave  him 
'the  same,  in  every  point  of  action  and  speculation,  with  the  philosophers  of 
'every  other  sect,  or  with  those  who  never  concerned  themselves  in  any  phi- 
losophical researches.  When  he  awakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  first 
'to  join  in  the  laugh  against  himself."*  In  what  respect  does  this  differ  from 
the  language  of  Dr.  Reid  himself,  when  he  says,  that  "  the  belief  of  a  mate- 
'rial  world  is  older,  and  of  more  authority,  than  any  principles  of  philosophy. 
It  declines  the  tribunal  of  reason,  and  laughs  at  all  the  artillery  of  the  logi- 
cian."f  Surely,  if  it  decline  the  tribunal  of  reason,  it  is  not  by  reasoning 
that  it  is  to  be  supported, — even  though  the  reasoner  should  have  the  great 
talents  which  Dr.  Reid  unquestionably  possessed. 

I  The  sceptic,  and  the  orthodox  philosopher  of  Dr.  Reid's  school,  thus 
come  precisely  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  creed  of  each,  on  this  point, 
[is  composed  of  two  propositions,  and  of  the  same  two  propositions;  the  first 
|of  which  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  system  of  things,  such  as  we  understand 
jwhen  we  speak  of  an  external  world,  cannot  be  proved  by  argument ;  and 
Ithe  second,  that  the  belief  of  it  is  of  a  force,  which  is  paramount  to  that  of 
largument,  and  absolutely  irresistible.  The  difference,  and  the  only  differ- 
jence  is,  that,  in  asserting  the  same  two  propositions,  the  sceptic  pronounces 
ithe  first  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  the  second  in  a  whisper, — while  his 
supposed  antagonist  passes  rapidly  over  the  first,  and  dwells  on  the  second, 
{with  a  tone  of  confidence.  The  negation  in  the  one  case,  and  the  affirma- 
Ition  in  the  other  case,  are,  however,  precisely  the  same  in  both.  To  him,  in- 
Ideed,  who  considers  the  tone  only,  and  not  the  meaning,  there  may  seem  to  be 
•  a  real  strife  of  sentiment ;  but,  if  we  neglect  the  tone,  which  is  of  no  conse- 
iquence,  and  attend  to  the  meaning  only  of  what  is  affirmed  and  denied  by 
both,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  discover  even  the  slightest  discrepancy.  There 
is  no  argument  of  mere  reasoning-that  can  prove  the  existence  of  an  external 
world ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 

•  Essays — Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Sect.  xii.  Part  2. 
t  laquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  Sic.  Chap.  t.  Sect.  7 
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external  world.  We  may  call  these  two  propositions,  then,  a  summary  of 
the  doctrine  of  Reid,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  Hume,  as  we  please  ;  for  it  ic 
truly  the  common  and  equal  doctrine  of  the  two. 

Though  we  have  thus  seen  reason  to  deny  to  Dr.  Reid  the  merit  com- 
monly ascribed  to  him,  on  the  points  which  we  have  been  considering,  rela-  j 
tive  to  the  theory  of  perception,  I  trust  yoQ  will  not  on  that  account,  be  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  which  he  truly  possessed.  He  knows  little,  indeed,  ol 
the  human  mind,  who  does  not  know,  how  compatible  many  errors  and  mis- 
conceptions are  with  the  brightest  and  most  active  energies  of  intellect.  Oc 
this  "Isthmus  of  a  middle  State,"  of  which  Pope  speaks,  man,  though  noi 
"  reasoning  but  to  err,"  is  yet  subject  to  occasional  error,  even  in  his  proud- 
est reasonings.  With  all  his  wisdom,  he  is  still  but  "  darkly  wise  ;"  and  witl 
all  the  grandeur  of  his  being,  but  "  rudely  great." 

VISION. 

Our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  sensations  of  touch, — or  at  least  of  ihosi  i 
sensations,  which  are  truly,  and  of  others  which  are  commonly,  though, '. 
think,  falsely,  ascribed  to  this  organ,  has  led  us  into  speculations,  in  th< 
course  of  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  many  remarks,  that  mon 
peculiarly  belong  to  the  sense  which  still  remains  to  be  considered  by  us,— 
the  sense  of  sight,  that  to  which  we  owe  so  much  of  our  most  valuable  infor- 
mation, with  respect  to  nature,  and  so  many  of  those  pleasures,  which  th« 
bounty  of  Him,  who  has  formed  us  to  be  happy,  as  well  as  to  be  wise,  has  s< 
graciously  intermingled  with  all  the  primary  means  of  our  instruction. 

The  anticipations,  iuto  which  I  have  been  led,  were  necessary  for  throwinj 
light  on  the  subjects  before  considered,  particularly  on  the  complex  feeling; 
ascribed  to  touch, — the  knowledge  of  which  feelings,  however,  was  still  itlori 
necessary,  for  understanding  fully  the  complex  perceptions  of  this  sense.  1 
is  thus  scarcely  possible,  in  science,  to  treat  of  one  subject,  witliout  consider 
ing  it  in  relation  to  some  other  subject,  and  often  to  subjects  between  which 
on  first  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  any  relation.  Every  thing  throw 
light  upon  every  thing, — though  the  reflection, — which  is,  in  many  cases,  a 
bright,  as  to  force  itself  upon  common  eyes — may,  in  other  cases,  be  9 
faint,  as  to  be  perceptible  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  nicest  discernment.  I 
may  almost  be  said,  that  there  is  an  universal  affinity  in  truths, — like  tha 
universal  attraction,  which  unites  to  each  other,  as  one  common  system,  th« 
whole  masses  which  are  scattered  through  the  infinity  of  space,  and  b' 
which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the  annihilation  of  a  single  particle  ol 
matter,  in  any  one  of  these  orbs, — however  inconceivably  sliglu  its  element 
ary  modification  might  be  of  the  general  sum  of  attraction, — would  in  tha 
very  instant  be  productive  of  change  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  not  easr 
to  say,  what  any  one  science  would  have  been,  if  any  other  science  had  no 
existed.  How  different  did  Astronomy  become,  in  consequence  of  the  acci 
dental  burning  of  a  few  sea-weeds  upon  the  sand,  to  which  the  origin  of  glas 
has  been  ascribed ;  and,  when  we  think  of  the  universal  accessions,  whicl 
navigation  has  made  to  every  department  of  knowledge,  what  an  infinity  o: 
truths  may  be  considered  as  almost  starting  into  existence,  at  the  moment 
when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first  observed  ! 

**  True  to  the  pole,  by  thee  the  pilot  guides 
Hia  steady  helm  amid  the  struggling  tides. 
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Braves  with  broad  sail  the  unmeasurable  sea, 
Cleaves  the  dark  air,  and  asks  no  star  but  thee."* 

The  anticipations,  which  have  been  made,  in  the  present  instance,  will  be 
)f  advantage,  in  abridging  much  of  the  labour,  which  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary in  treating  of  vision  simply.  I  may  now  safely  leave  you,  to  make, 
"or  yourselves,  the  application  of  many  arguments,  on  which  I  have  dwelt  at 
ength,  in  treating  of  the  other  senses. 

The  organ  of  sight,  as  you  well  know,  is  the  eye — a  machine  of  such  ex- 

|uisite  and  obvious  adaptation  to  the  effects  produced  by  it,  as  to  be,  of 

tself,  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being  who  contrived  it, 

liqual  in  force  to  many  volumes  of  theology.     The  atheist,  who  has  seen, 

|nd  studied,  its  internal  structure,  and  yet  continues  an  atheist,  may  be  fairly 

considered  as  beyond  the  power  of  mere  argument  to  reclaim.     The  minute 

Retails  of  its  structure,  however,  belong  to  the  anatomist.     It  is  enough  for 

jur  purpose  to  know,  that,  by  an  apparatus  of  great  simplicity,  all  the  light, 

'■  Ik'hich,  from  every  quarter  strikes  on  the  pellucid  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye, — 

ind  which,  if  it  continued  to  pass  in  the  same  direction,  would  thus  produce 

.  )ne  mingled  and  indistinct  expanse  of  colour, — is  so  refracted,  as  it  is  termed, 

I  ir  bent  from  its  former  direction  to  certain  focal  points,  as  to  be  distributed 

•  gain  on  the  retina,  in  distinct  portions,   agreeing  with  the  portions  which 

:  lame  from  each  separate  object,  so  exactly,  as  to  form  on  it  a  miniature 

i  ^ndscape  of  the  scenery  without.     Nor  is  this  all.     That  we  may  vary,  at 

1  br  pleasure,  the  field  of  this  landscape,  the  ball  of  the  ^e  is  furnished  with 

grtain  muscles,  which  enable  us  to  direct  it  more  particularly  toward  the 

:  pjects  which  we  wish  to  view ;  and  according  as  the  light  which  falls  from 

:  |ese  may  be  more  or  less  intense,  there  are  parts  which  minister  to  the 

J  bnsibility  of  the  eye,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  in  proportion  the  transpa- 

^nt  aperture  at  which  the  light  is  admitted.     There  are,  then,  in  this  truly 

i  jonderful  and  beautiful  process,  in  the  first  place,  as  determining  what  ob- 

.!  cts,  in  the  wide  scene  around  us,  are  to  be  visible  at  the  moment,  the  con- 

[I  laction  of  certain  muscles,  on  which  the  particular  field  of  our  vision  depends, 

,;  pd  which  may  almost  be  said  to  enable  us  to  increase  the  extent  of  our  field 

:  f  vision,  by  enabling  us  to  vary  it  at  will ; — in  the  second  place,  the  external 

rht,  emitted  from  all  the  objects  within  this  radiant  field,  which,  on  its  arri- 

5  il  at  the  retina,  is  itself  the  direct  object  of  vision  ;  in  the  third  place,  the 

1   ovision  for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  in  proportion 

!    the  quantity  of  that  incident  light ; — in  the  fourth  place,  the  apparatus,  by 

lich  the  dispersed  rays  of  light  are  made  to  assume  within  the  eye,  the 

.;   cal  convergence  necessary  for  distinct  vision  ; — and  lastly,  the  expansion 

;  I  the  optic  nerve,  as  a  part  of  the  great  sensorial  organ,  essential  to  sensa- 

.  "in.     The  difference  of  the  phenomena,  produced  by  the  varieties  of  the 

.  iternal  light  itself,  is  exhibited  in  almost  every  moment  of  our  waking  exist- 

<ice  ;  and  the  diversities,  arising  from  other  parts  of  the  process,  are  not  less 

^  viking.     There  are  peculiar  diseases  which  affect  the  optic  nerve,  or  other 

^rts  of  the  sensorial  organ  immediately  connected  with  it, — there  are  other 

(peases  which  affect  the  refracting  apparatus, — others  which  affect  the  iris, 

^  ^  as  to  prevent  the  enlargement  or  diminution  of  the  pupil,  when  different 

nantities  of  light  are  poured  on  it, — others,  which  affect  the  muscles  that 

Darwin's  Botaiiieal  Garden,  Canto  II.  v.  SOS — G. 
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vary  the  position  of  the  ball, — and,  in  all  these  cases,  we  find,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  corresponding  difference  of  the  phenomena. 

To  open  our  eyes  at  present,  is  not  to  have  a  single  sinfple  feeling ;  it  is, 
as  it  were,  to  have  innumerable  feelings.  The  colour,  the  magnitude,  the 
figure,  the  relative  position  of  bodies,  are  seen  by  us  at  once.  It  is  not  a 
small  expanse  of  light,  which  we  perceive,  equal  merely  to  the  surface  of  the 
narrow  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  the  universe  itself.  We  are  pre- 
sent with  stars,  which  beam  upon  us,  at  a  distance  that  converts  to  nothing 
the  whole  wide  diameter  of  our  planetary  system.  It  is  as  if  the  tie,  which 
binds  us  down  to  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  belonged  only  to  our  othei 
senses,  and  had  no  influence  over  this,  which,  even  in  its  union  witii  the 
body,  seems  still  to  retain  all  the  power,  and  unbounded  freedom,  of  its  ce- 
lestial origin. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  remember,  that,  even  in  the  perception  tt 
the  most  distant  body,  the  true  object  of  vision  is  not  the  distant  body  its 
but  the  light  that  has  reached  the  expansive  termination  of  the  optic  nerv^ 
and  the  sense  of  vision,  therefore,  which  seems  so  independent  of  the  tie  tl: 
binds  us  to  our  small  spot  of  earth,  is  as  truly  limited  to  it,  as  any  of  i 
other  senses.  If  the  light  could  exist  in  the  same  manner,  moving  in 
same  varieties  of  direction,  as  at  present, — though  no  other  bodies  were : 
existence,  than  the  light  itself,  and  our  sensorial  organ, — all  the  sensation 
belonging  to  mere  sight  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  now ;  and  according! 
we  find,  as  light  is,  in  a  great  measure,  manageable  by  us,  that  we  have  it  i 
our  power  to  vary  at  pleasure,  the  visual  notions,  which  any  one  woul 
otherwise  have  formed  of  bodies, — without  ahering  the  bodies  themselves,  c 
evpn  their  position  with  respect  to  the  eye, — by  merely  interposing  substance 
to  modify  the  light  reflected  or  emitted  from  them.  The  same  paper,  whic 
we  term  white,  when  we  observe  it  with  our  naked  eye,  seems  blue  or  re« 
when  we  look  at  it  through  glass  of  such  a  kind,  as  absorbs  all  the  ligl 
which  enters  it,  but  the  rays  of  those  particular  colours ;  and  it  seems  largi 
or  smaller,  as  we  look  at  it  through  a  concave  or  convex  lens,  which  leavi 
the  object  precisely  as  it  was,  and  affects  only  the  direction  of  the  rays  th 
come  from  it : — ^the  reason  of  all  which  diversities  of  perception  is,  thi 
though  what  we  are  accustomed  to  term  the  object  continues  the  same,- 
whatever  substance  may  be  interposed  between  it  and  Uie  eye, — that,  whi« 
is  really  the  object  of  vision,  is  different;  and  our  perceptions,  therefoj 
correspond  with  the  diversity  of  their  real  objects. 

In  treating  of  the  distinction  which  has  been  made,  of  those  objects 
sense  which  act  directly  on  our  organs,  and  of  those  which  act  through 
medium,  as  it  has  been  termed,  I  before  remarked  to  you  the  confusion,  ir 
which  we  might  be  led,  by  this  distinction,  which  forgets  that  the  suppos 
medium  is  itself  the  real  object,  as  truly,  as  any  of  the  objects,  which  in  th 
relations  to  other  senses,  are  termed  direct.  In  no  instance,  however,  has 
led  to  so  much  confusion,  as  in  the  case  of  vision.  It  is  the  more  importa 
therefore,  for  you,  to  have  precise  notions  on  this  subject,  and  to  have  C( 
stantly  in  mind,  that,  though  indirectly,  we  may  be  said  to  perceive  by  a| 
distjint  objects,  as  truly  as  we  perceive  colour,  still  the  direct  object  of  wr 
is  not  the  object,  existing  permanently  at  a  distance,  but  those  rays  of  Kg . 
whose  existence  is  independent  of  the  object,  and  which  have  received,  fr ' 
the  object  that  reflects  them,  nothing  more  than  a  change  of  their  directi  i 
in  consequence  of  which  they  have  come  within  the  boundary  of  that  so  I 
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pellucid  circle  of  the  eye,  which,  insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  comprehends 
in  itself  what  is  truly  the  whole  sphere  of  our  vision. 

Sight,  then,  which  comprehends  all  the  varieties  of  colour,  is  the  object, 
and  the  only  object,  of  the  sense  which  we  are  considering.  But,  simple  as 
It  is,  of  what  instruction,  and  joy,  and  beauty,  and  ever  varying  magnificence, 
is  it  the  source  ! 

"  Carmine  quo  Dea  te  dicam,  gratissima  coeli 
Progenies,  ortumque  tuum  ;  gemmantia  rore 
Ut  per  prata  levi  lustras,  et  floribus  halans 
Purpureum  Veris  gremium,  scenamque  virentem 
Pingis,  et  umbriferos  colles,  et  coerula  regna  ? 
Gratia  te  Venerisque  lepos,  et  mille  colorum, 
Formarumque  chorus  sequitur,  motusque  decentes. 
At  caput  invisum  Stygiis  Nox  atra  tenebris. 
Abdidit,  horrendaeque  simul  Formidinis  ora 
Pervigilesque  lestus  Curarum,  atque-anxius  Anger; 
Undique  Lsetitii  florent  mortalia  corda, 
Purus  et  arridet  largis  fulgoribus  ^Ether."* 

"  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  heaven  first  born  ! 
Or  of  the  Eternal,  co-eternal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  ?  since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity  ;  dwelt  then  in  Thee, 
Bright  Effluence  of  bright  Essence  increate  ! 
— Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal  Stream  ! 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?     Before  the  Sun, 
'  Before  the  heavens.  Thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 

Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite."! 

How  pathetic  is  the  very  beauty  of  this  invocation,  when  we  consider  the 
feelings  with  which  it  must  have  been  written  by  him,  who, 

"  Like  the  wakeful  bird, 
Sung  darkling  "i 

md  who  seems  to  have  looked  back  on  that  loveliness  of  nature,  from  which 
le  was  separated,  with  the  melancholy  readiness,  with  which  the  thoughts  of 
he  unfortunate  and  the  sorrowful  still  revert  to  past  enjoyments  ;  as  the  pri- 
soner, even  when  fettered  to  his  dungeon-floor,  still  turns  his  eye,  almost  in- 
f'oluntarily,  to  that  single  gleam  of  light,  which  reminds  him  only  of  scenes 
hat  exist  no  longer  to  him. 

"  Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surround  me."§ 

How  often  must  he  have  felt,— ^and  how  deeply  must  such  a  mind  have 

•  Gray,  de  Princip.  Cogit.  lib.  i.  v,  85 — 96. 

I  Paradise  Lost,  Book  IIL  v.  1—12. 

i  lb.  V.  38,  30.  $  lb.  V.  40—46. 
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felt, — ^the  force  of  that  complaint,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sam-i 
son, — a  complaint,  which  may  surely  be  forgiven,  or  almost  forgiven,  to  tbttj 
blind:— 

"  O  why  was  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 
So  obvious,  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd ; 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ?"* 

The  immediate  object  of  vision,  we  have  seen,  then,  is  light,  which  gives 
rise  to  all  the  various  sensations  of  colour  ;  and,  since  the  days  of  Berkeley, 
philosophers  have,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  admitted,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  distance,  magnitude,  and  real  figure  of  objects,  which  seems  at  present 
to  be  immediately  received  by  sight,  is  the  result  of  knowledge  Squired  by 
the  other  senses :— though  they  have, — 1  think  without  sufficient  reason, — 
as  universally  supposed,  that  the  superficial  extension,  of  length  and  breadth, 
becomes  known  to  us  by  sight  originally ; — that  there  is,  in  short,  a  visible 
figure  of  objects,  corresponding  with  the  picture  which  they  form  on  the  re- 
tina, and  changing,  therefore,  with  their  change  of  position  relatively  to  th% 
eye, — and  a  tangible  figure  of  objects,  permanent  and  independent  of  their} 
change  of  place  ;  the  latter  being  the  real  figure  suggested  by  the  former, 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  conception  of  objects  is  suggested,  by  the 
arbitrary  sounds,  or  written  character,  which  denote  them.  The  inquiry, 
with  respect  to  the  truth  of  this  visible  figure,  as  a  sensation,  may,,  however, 
be  omitted,  till  we  have  considered  the  former  opinion,  which  respects  the 
visual  perception  of  distance,  and  of  the  figure  and  magnitude  which  are 
termed  tangible. 

If  it  had  been  duly  considered,  that  it  is  light  which  is  the  true  object  d 
vision,  and  not  the  luminous  body,  the  question,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  rea- 
soning a  priori,  exclusively  of  any  instinctive  connexions  that  might  be  sup- 
posed, could  not  have  admitted  of  very  long  discussion.  From  whatevei 
distance  light  may  come,  it  is  but  thepotW  of  the  long  line  which  terminates 
at  the  retina,  of  which  we  are  sensible  ;  and  this  terminating  point  must  be 
the  same,  whether  the  ray  has  come  from  a  few  feet  of  distance,  or  froB 
many  miles.  The  rays,  that  beam  from  the  adjacent  meadow,  or  the  grove 
are  not  nearer  to  my  eye,  at  the  instant  of  vision,  than  those  which  have  beet 
reflected  from  tlie  mountain,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  or  from  tbi 
cloud  that  hangs  at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  my  head.  The  light 
that  converges  on  our  eye,  from  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  within  what  we  tertt 
the  field  of  our  vision,  is  collected,  in  a  space,  that  cannot  be  larger  than  th< 
retina  on  which  it  falls.  A  cube  or  a  sphere  is  represented  to  us,  by  the  tw 
dimensions  of  a  coloured  plane,  variously  shaded,  as  truly,  as  by  the  objec 
itself  with  its  triple  dimensions;  and,  in  tlie  determination  of  the  exact  x;or 
respondence  of  these  double  and  triple  dimensions,  in  all  their  varieties  o  ? 
relation  to  tne  eye,  the  whole  art  of  perspective  consists.  A  coin  of  a  singlt 
inch  in  diameter,  when  placed  before  the  eye,  and,  of  course,  interceptin; 
only  an  extent  of  light  equal  to  the  extent  of  its  own  surface,  is  sufficient  t 
hide  from  us,  by  actual  eclipse,  the  fields,  and  villages,  and  woods,  tha 
seemed  stretched  in  almost  endless  continuity  before  us. 

•  Samson  Agonistes,  v.  93 — ^97. 
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Unless,  therefore,  there  be  some  instinctive  and  immediate  suggestion,  of 
certain  distances,  magnitudes,  and  figures,  by  certain  varieties  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  colour,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  light  itself,  or  in  its  relation  to  the 
eye  at  the  moment  of  vision,  which  seems  fit  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  these.  Not  o( distance;  for  the  rays  from  distant  objects,  when  they  pro- 
duce vision,  are  as  near  to  the  retina,  as  the  rays  from  objects  that  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  eye.  Not  of  real  magnitude  ;  for  an  object,  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  appears  to  us  of  the  same  size,  at  distances,  at  which  every  thing 
merely  visual  is  so  completely  changed,  that  its  magnitude,  as  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  mere  radiation,  may  be  demonstrated,  from  the  laws  of  optics,  to 
be  equal  only  to  a  half,  or  a  tenth  part  of  its  apparent  magnitude,  when 
learer.  Not  o{ figure  ;  for,  without  the  knowledge  of  longitudinal  distance, 
^e  could  not  distinguish  a  sphere  or  a  cube  from  a  plane  surface  of  two  di- 
nensions  j  and  an  object,  with  the  shape  of  which  we  are  familiar,  appears 
o  us  of  the  same  form,  in  all  directions  ;  though  it  may  be  demonstrated  op- 
ically,  that  the  visual  figure,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  mere  radiation,  must 
'ary  with  every  variety  of  position. 

I  have  said,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  real  magnitude,  figure,  and  position 
f  bodies,  could  not  be  obtained  immediately  from  the  diversities  of  the  mere 
urface  of  light  at  the  retina ;  unless  it  were  the  suggestion  of  some  instinct- 
/e  principle,  by  which  the  one  feeling  was,  originally  and  inseparably,  con- 
ected  with  the  other  :  and  I  have  made  this  exception,  to  prevent  you  from 
eing  misled,  by  the  works  on  this  subject,  so  as  to  think,  that  the  original 
erception  of  distance  implies,  in  the  very  notion  of  it,  a  physical  impossibility, 
'ome  diversity  there  evidently  must  be  of  the  immediate  sensation  of  sight, 
r  of  other  feelings  co-existing  with  it,  when  a  difference  of  magnitude  or  , 
gure  is  suggested :  the  visual  affection,  which  is  followed  by  the  notion  of  a 
»ile,  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  attended  with  the  notion  of  half  a 
>ot ;  nor  that  which  is  attended  with  the  perception  of  a  sphere,  be  the  same  ' 
?  that  which  suggests  a  plane  circular  surface.     Whatever  the  number  of 
}e  varied  suggestions  of  this  kind  may  be,  there  must  be,  at  least,  an  equal 
iriety  of  the  immediate  sensations  that  give  rise  to  them  ;  and  these  corre- 
)onding  series  of  sensations  and  suggestions,  may  originally  be  associated 
gether  by  an  instinctive  principle,  as  much  as  any  other  pairs  of  pheno- 
mena, the  connexion  of  which  we  ascribe  to  instinct ;  or,  in  other  words, 
ppose  an  adaptation  of  them  to  each  other,  by  the  gracious  provision  of  the 
ower  which  formed  us,  for  a  purpose  unforeseen  by  us,  and  unwilled  at  the 
loment.     It  is  not  more  wonderful,   a  priori,  that  a  sensation  of  colour 
rould  be  immediately  followed  by  the  notion  of  a  mile  of  distance,  than  that 
ije  irritation  of  the  nostril,  by  any  very  stimulant  odour,  should  be  immedi- 
isly  and  involuntarily,  followed  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  a  distant  mus- 
i|lar  organ,  like  the  diaphragm,  which  produces,  in  sneezing,  the  violent 
•tpiration  necessary  for  expelling  the  acrid  matter ; — or  that  an  increase  of 
fe  quantity  of  light  poured  on  the  eye,  should  be  instantly,  and  without  our 
«nsciousness,  followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  transparent  aperture.     I  am 
v  from  saying,  that  there  truly  is  such  an  instinctive  association  of  our  ori- 
pal  visual  feelings,  with  corresponding  notions  of  distance  and  magnitude, 
i  the  present  case  ;  for,  at  least  in  man,  I  believe  the  contrary.     I  mean 
<ly,  that  the  question  has,  a  priori,  only  greater  probability  on  one  side,  not 
•solute  certainty ;  and  that  experience  is  necessary,  before  we  can  decide 
ijwith  perfect  confidence. 
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In  the  case  of  the  other  animals,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doub 
that  the  tedious  process,  by  which  man  may  be  truly  said  to  learn  to  see. 
not  necessary  for  their  visual  perceptions.     The  calf,  and  the  lamb,  nei 
dropped  into  the  world,  seem  to  measure  forms  and  distances  with  their  ey 
as  distinctly,  or  at  least  almost  as  distinctly,  as  the  human  reasoner  meastHl 
them,  after  all  the  acquisitions  of  his  long  and  helpless  infancy.     Of  th^ 
races  of  our  fellow  animals.  Nature  is  at  once  the  Teacher  and  the  gr|| 
Protectress, — supplying  to  them,  immediately,  the  powers  which  are  necf 
sary  for  their  preservation, — as,  in  tlie  long  continued  affection  of  the  hunm 
parent,  she  far  more  than  compensates  to  man,  the  early  insdncts  which  si 
has  denied  to  him.     If  the  other  animals  had  to  learn  to  see,  in  the  san 
manner  with  ourselves,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible,  that  their  existem 
should  be  preserved  to  the  period  at  which  the  acquisidons  necessary  f 
accurate  percepdon  could  be  made  ;  even  though  the  hoof  had  been  an  i 
.strument  of  touch  and  measurement,  as  convenient  as  the  hand.     For  tl 
difference  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  their  situation,  the  Almighty  Beir 
— to  whose  universal  benevolence,  nothing  which  he  has  created  is  too  huml 
for  his  care, — has  made  sufficient  provision,  in  giving  them  that  early  nil 
turity,  which  makes  them,  for  many  months,  the  superiors  of  him,  wbo^jl 
afterwards  to  rule  them  with  a  sway,  that  is  scarcely  conscious  of  effort,  j 

"  Hale  are  their  young,  from  human  frailties  freed, 
Walk  unsustained,  and,  unsupported,  feed. 
They  live  at  once, — forsake  the  dam's  warm  side, — 
Take  the  wide  world,  with  nature  for  their  guide, — 
Bound  o'er  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  glade, 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightful  shade."* 

This  instinctive  suggestion,  which,  however  subsequent  it  may  be  to 
primary  visual  sensation,  seems  like  immediate  perception  in  the  young 
other  races  of  animals,  is  a  very  strong  additional  proof,  if  any  such  w  '■ 
necessary,  that  there  is  no  physical  impossibility,  in  the  supposition  th{  > 
similar  original  suggestion  may  take  place  in  man.     The  question,  as  I  • 
fore  said,  becomes  truly  a  question  of  observation  and  experiment. 

But,  in  man,  there  is  not  that  necessity  for  the  instinct,  which  exists  in  ! 
peculiar  situation  of  the  other  animals ;  and  we  find  accordingly,  that  th  i 
is  no  trace  of  the  instinct  in  him.  It  is  long  before  the  little  nursling  sh  ? 
hat  his  eye  has  distinguished  objects  from  each  other,  so  as  to  fix  I  r 
place.  We  are  able  almost  to  trace  in  his  efforts  the  progress  which  h  s 
gradually  making ; — and,  in  those  striking  cases,  which  are  sometimes  - 
sented  to  us,  of  the  acquisition  of  sight,  in  mature  life,  in  consequence  t  a 
surgical  operation, — after  vision  had  been  obstructed  from  infancy, — it  < 
been  found,  that  the  actual  magnitude  and  figure,  and  position,  of  bo(5 
were  to  be  learned  like  a  new  language, — that  all  objects  seemed  eqi  J 
close  to  the  eye — and  that  a  sphere  and  a  cube,  of  each  of  which  the  18  i 
ble  figure  was  previously  known,  were  not  so  distinguishable  in  the  r  "c 
sensation  of  vision,  that  the  one  could  be  said,  with  certainty,  to  be  the  c  e, 
and  the  other  the  sphere.  In  short,  what  had  been  st,pposed,  with  e  J 
appearance  of  probability,  was  demonstrated  by  experiment, — that  we  /  t 
to  see, — and  that  vision  is  truly,  what  Swift  has  paradoxically  defined  W 
be,  the  art  of  seeing  things  that  are  invisible. 

•  Young's  Paraphrase  on  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Job  v.  235 — 240. 
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LECTURE  XXIX. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FEELINGS  ASCRIBED  TO  VISION,  CONTINUED. 

The  chief  part  of  my  last  Lecture  was  employed  in  considering  the  Phe- 
lomena  of  Vision,  and  particularly  in  proving,  that  vision, — simple  and  im- 
jnediate,  as  it  now  seems  to  us,  even  in  its  most  magnificent  results, — is  truly 
he  application  of  an  art,  of  long  and  tedious  acquirement, — of  that  art  with 
vhich  we  learn  to  measure  forms  and  distances,  with  a  single  glance,  by 
tvailing  ourselves  of  the  information,  previously  received  from  other  sources ; 
.he  mixed  product  of  innumerable  observations,  and  calculations,  and  de- 
jections of  former  mistakes — which  were  the  philosophy  of  our  infancy,  and 
pach  of  which,  separately,  has  been  long  forgotten, — recurring  to  the  mind, 
h  after-life,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  instinct. 

Of  all  the  arts,  which  man  can  acquire,  this  is,  without  question,  the  rich- 
est, both  in  wonder  and  in  value — so  rich  in  value,  that  if  the  race  of  man 
md  been  incapable  of  acquiring  it,  the  very  possibility  of  their  continued 
xistence  seems  scarcely  conceivable  ;  and  so  rich  in  subjects  of  wonder, 
lat  to  be  most  familiar  with  these,  and  to  study  them  w-ith  most  attention, 
3  to  find  at  every  moment  new  miracles  of  nature,  worthy  of  still  increasing 
idmiration. 

"  Per  te  quicquid  habet  mundua,  mirabile  nobis, 
Panditur  ;  acceptumque  tibi  deciis  omne  refertur 
Terrarum.     Gentes  ricquicqnam  interluit  aestu 
'  Vioinas  pelngus  ;  tu  das  superare  viaruin 

Ardua,  et  obtutu  Seston  conjungis  Abydo. 
Necmaris  angusti  tantiim  disurimina  solers 
Decipis,  oceanique  moras  ;  Tu  sidera  Coeli 
Subjicis  humanis  ociilis,  et  dissita  longe 
Das  spectare  loca,  et  Dias  invisere  sedes. 

Nativa  hinc  qiiainvis  ferimur  gravitate  deorsuni 
Ad  Stygias  sedes,  Ditisque  inamabile  regnum, — 
Mente  tamen  sursum  rapti  ad  sublimia  ;  inolem 
Exuimus  terrenam,  animosque  iequamus  Olynapo."* 

On  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Reid,  which  I  am  about  to  quote,  are 
)t  less  just  than  they  are  strikingly  expressed.  "If  we  shall  suppose  an 
•der  of  beings,  endued  with  every  human  faculty  but  that  of  sight,  how  in- 
•edible  would  it  appear  to  such  beings,  accustomed  only  to  the  slow  infor- 
ations  of  touch,  that,  by  the  addition  of  an  organ,  consisting  of  a  ball  and 
>cket  of  an  inch  diameter,  they  might  be  enabled  in  an  instant  of  time,  with- 
Jt  changing  their  place,  to  perceive  the  disposition  of  a  whole  army,  or  the 
■der  of  a  battle,  the  figure  of  a  magnificent  palace,  or  all  the  variety  of  a 
ndscape  ?  If  a  man  were  by  feeling  to  find  out  the  figure  of  the  peak  of 
enerifl'e,  or  even  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  it  would  be  the  wwk  of  a 
"etime. 

"  It  would  appear  still  more  incredible  to  such  beings  as  we  have  sup- 
)sed,  if  tliey  were  informed  of  the  discoveries  which  may  be  made  by  this 
tie  organ  in  things  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  sense :    That  by 

i 

Judicium  Paridis,  v.  146—158.  Ap.  Mus.  Anglican,  vol.  II.  p,  274.  edit.  1741. 
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means  of  it  we  can  find  our  way  in  the  patliless  ocean  ;  that  we  can  traver 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  determine  its  figure  and  dimensions,  and  delineat 
every  region  of  it.     Yea,  that  we  can  measure  the  planetary  orbs,  and  ms 
discoveries  in  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 

"Would  it  not  appear  still  more  astonishing  to  such  beings,  if  they  shoul 
be  further  informed,  That,  by  means  of  this  same  organ,  we  can  perceive 
the  tempers  and  dispositions,  the  passions  and  affections  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, even  when  they  want  most  to  conceal  them .''  That  when  the  tongue 
is  taught  most  artfully  to  lie  and  dissemble,  the  hypocrisy  should  appear  in 
the  countenance  to  a  discerning  eye  ;  and  that  by  this  organ,  we  can.  often 
perceive  what  is  straight  and  what  is  crooked  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the 
body.'* — How  many  mysterious  things  must  a  blind  man  believe,  if  he  will 
give  credit  to  the  relations  of  those  that  see  !  Surely  he  needs  as  strong  a 
faith  as  is  required  of  a  good  Christian."* 

The  same  observation  has  been  put  in  a  strong  light,  by  the  suppositiog 
that  it  had  been  as  uncommon,  to  be  born  with  the  power  of  sight,  as  it  j 
now  to  be  bom  incapable  of  it ; — in  which  case  it  has  been  truly  said,  tht; 
"  the  few  who  had  tliis  rare  gift  would  appear  as  prophets  or  inspired  teac 
ers  to  the  many."f  The  very  easy  predictions  tlius  made,  would  be  fouc 
constantly,  or  almost  constantly  fulfilled,  by  those  who  could  form  no 
ception  of  the  means  by  which  the  effects  predicted  were  foreseen  ;  a£' 
wonderful  as  the  dre^ptis  and  visions  of  prophetic  inspiration  may  appea? 
they  surely  could  not  seem  more  wonderful,  as  a  medium  of  communicatior 
than  that  by  which  the  very  secrets  of  the  mind,  and  events  apparently  tb 
most  distant,  were  made  known,  through  the  intervention  of  a  small  ball  lik 
the  eye. 

In  showing  the  manner  by  which  we  learn  to  combine,  with  our  visual  sei 
sations,  the  knowledge  obtained  by  touch ;  or,  as  I  am  rather  inclined  i 
think,  for  reasons  formerly  stated,  the  knowledge  falsely  ascribed  to  mei 
touch  ;  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the*  different  varieties  of  fiz;;r 
magnitude,  distance.     The  most  striking  of  these  is  distance, — which,  : 
deed,  may  be  truly  said  to  involve  the  other  two  ;  since  the  distance  ol ; 
object  is  merely  the  extension  of  the  long  line  that  intervenes  between  li 
object  and  our  eye,  and  the  consequent  magnitude  of  the  intervening  objep  i 
and  that  which  we  consider,  regarded  as  one  extended  whole.     Of  thisOHil 
great  whole,  what  we  term  the  distant  object,  is  nothing  more  tl)an  the  b^U  I 
dary.     The  cottage,  at  the  end  of  a  field,  is  part  of  that  compound  >n^'ji 
tude  of  which  the  field  and  the  cottage  are  separately  parts,  exactly  infll  Ji 
same  manner  as  the  wing  of  a  house,  is  a  part  of  the  compound  niagnitn«hf  y 
the  whole  building.     The  line  of  field  which  connects  our  eye  with  the©  |? 
tage,  may,  indeed,  be  a  longer  line,  but  it  is  a  line  of  precisely  the  same  si 
as  that  which  connects  the  wings  of  the  house  with  our  organ  of  sight,  or  w 
each  other.  r 

It  is  vain  to  think  of  ascribing  the  perception  of  distance  to  the  me!i?i"    ' 
ment  of  the  different  angles  subtended  by  objects,  at  different  distance  >. 
to  an  equally  nice  measurement  of  the  different  degrees  of  inclination  ot 
axes  of  the  eyes,  necessary  for  distinct  vision,  in  particular  cases, — as  il 
men  were  instinctively  geometers,  and  the  peasant  and  the  very  idiot  w 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  &c.  c.  6.  sect.  1. 

i  Reid's  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  «&c.  c.  6.  sect.  3.  , 
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iceswantly  occupied  in  measuring  angles  ;  for  if  this  measurement  were  truly 
istinctive  it  would  occur,  in  infancy,  as  in  maturity,  and  be  immediate,  in 
lose  who  have  acquired  the  power  of  vision,  by  that  surgical  operation  to 
hich  I  alluded  in  my  last  Lecture.  But  the  most  decisive  of  all  considera- 
ons,  with  respect  to  this  supposed  geometry,  is,  that  the  angles,  subtendea 
y  the  object  at  its  different  distances,  and  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axis, 
I  the  spontaneous  accommodation  of  the  eyes  to  the  distinct  \nsion  of  the 
oject  at  different  distances,  though  truly  existing,  to  the  mere  optical  exa- 
mer  of  the  object,  and  the  light,  and  the  eye,  as  one  compound  phenomenon, 
ive  no  real  existence,  as  feelings  of  the  mind,  of  the  individual  who  sees, 
id  are  known  but  to  very  few  of  the  immense  multitudes,  who,  without  the 
ightest  acquaintance  with  geometry,  or  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  very 
les  whose  angles  they  are  supposed  to  measure,  are  yet  able  to  distinguish 
e  distances  of  objects  as  accurately  as  the  most  expert  mathematician. 
ow  is  it  possible  that  the  angles,  which  remote  objects  make  relatively  to 
le  eye,  should  be  known  originally,  when  the  remote  objects  themselves  are 
i»t  known,  but  merely  the  points  of  light  on  the  retina  ?  In  relation  to  the 
« e,  as  the  organ,  and  to  the  mind  as  originally  sentient  in  vision,  these  points 
(light  were  truly  all  that  existed.  The  light,  indeed,  traversed  a  certain 
£ace,  in  passing  from  the  object  to  the  eye,  and  the  lines  of  direction  of  the 
(Terent  rays,  in  arriving  at  one  focal  point  at  the  retina,  formed  truly  difFe- 
nt  angles.  But  the  angles  could  not  be  known,  unless  the  radiant  lines 
t?mselves  were  known;  and  of  these,  the  mind  could  have  no  knowledge, 
jiring  the  whole  time  of  their  convergence,  till  they  reached  the  expansion 
cthe  optic  nerve,  the  rays  of  light  were  as  little  capable  of  producing  vision, 
a  darkness  itself;  and,  when  they  reached  the  retina,  the  lines,  and  conse- 
qenHy  the  angles,  existed  no  more.  Of  whatever  use,  therefore,  such 
a^les  may  be  to  the  optician,  in  laying  down,  and  illustrating  the  principles 
ohis  science,  they  are  of  no  use  in  the  actual  living  measurements  of  sight. 
]\in  may  reason,  indeed, — but  he  must  reason  from  what  he  knows ;  and, 
tlrefore,  if  the  determination  of  distance  be  the  result  o(  any  judgment,  it 
n  St  be  of  a  judgment  formed  from  feelings  which  truly  have,  or  have  had 
estence. 

Such  feelings,  the  elements  of  our  visual  judgments,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
tcdiscover. 

rbe  great  principle,  in  this  case,  is  the  principle  of  association,  by  which 
di  notions  derived  from  touch, — or,  at  least,  the  notions  which  are  com- 
Bcnly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  sense,  are  suggested  immediately 
b;the  visual  feelings  which  co-existed  with  the  sensations  of  touch  ;  in  the 
seie  manner,  as  the  words  of  a  language,  when  a  language  has  been  fully 
le-ned,  suggest  whatever  the  words  may  have  been  used  to  denote.  A 
clld,  whose  eye  has  already  learned  to  distinguish  objects,  hears  the  word 
ci  frequently  repeated,  when  a  cup  is  held  before  him  ;  and  the  word  after- 
W'ds  suggests  the  thing.  This  process  every  one  understands.  But  we 
ar  not  equally  aware,  that,  in  the  prior  stage  of  learning  to  distinguish  the 
ci  by  the  eye,  the  child  went  through  a  process  exactly  similar, — ^that  the 
vi  al  feeling,  which  the  rays  of  light  from  the  cup  excited,  co-existed  with 
'h  tactual  and  muscular  feeling,  when  he  handled  the  cup ;  and  that  the 
oc  feeling  was  thus  associated,  for  ever  after,  with  the  other. 

!?he  means  by  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  objects, 
Tkr  be  reduced  to  three, — the  difference  of  the  affections  of  the  optic  Tierre, 
foL.  I.  37 
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— ^the  different  affections  of  tlie  muscles  employed  in  varying  the  refracting 
power  of  each  eye,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  objects,  and  in  producing 
that  particular  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes,  which  directs  them 
both  equally  on  the  particular  object, — and,  thirdly,  the  previous  knowledge 
of  the  distance  of  other  objects,  which  form,  with  that  which  we  are  co; 
dering,  a  part  of  one  compound  perception. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  affections  of  the  retina.     Tliese  become  signs 
distance,  in  two  ways,  by  the  extent  of  the  part  of  the  retina  affected,  and 
by  the  more  or  less  vivid  affection  of  the  part. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  laws  of  optics,  tliat,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  eye,  there  must,  when  all  other  circumstances  are  the  sani|| 
be  a  difference  of  the  extent  of  the  retina,  on  which  tlie  light  falls.     This  *' 
luminated  portion  of  the  nervous  expanse,  as  supposed  to  be  instantly  per- 
ceived, is  what  is  termed  the  visible  figure  of  an  object ;  and,  though  1  zn 
disposed  to  question  the  knowledge,  which  the  mind  is  believed  to  acquire  o 
this  figure,  from  the  mere  sensation  of  colour,  to  which  the  affection  of  th( 
retina  gives  rise, — I  am  far  from  denying,  that  the  sensation  itself,  whatevei 
it  may-originally  be,  will  be  different  according  to  the  extent  of  the   retim 
affected,  as  the  sensation  o(  heat  is  different,  according  to  the  extent  of  th( 
surface,  which  has  grown  warmer  or  colder, — or  oi  fragrance,  according  a 
a  small  number  of  odorous  particles  have  acted  on  a  portion  of  the  surface  ol 
the  organ  of  smell,  or  a  greater  number  of  these  on  a  greater  portion  of  tha 
surface.     The  different  feelings,  then,  when  more  or  less  of  the  retina  ha 
been  affected,  are  capable  of  being  associated  with  other  feelings,  which  ma 
co-exist  with  them.     An  object,  held  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  eye 
affects  one  part  of  the  retina, — held  at  arm's  length,  it  affects  less  of  the  re 
tina  ;  and  this  difference,  not  indeed  as  perceived  in  figure,  but  as  perceive 
in  the  variety,  whatever  that  may  originally  be,  of  the  resulting  sensatioi 
being  found  constant  and  uniform,  becomes  of  itself  significant  of  the  distanc( 

Another  mode,  in  which  the  affection  of  the  retina  becomes  significant  ( 
distance,  is  by  the  brightness  or  dimness  of  tlie  visible  figiu'e,  and  its  distinc 
ness  or  indistinctness  of  outline  ;  or,  as  I  would  rather  say,  by  the  pequKi 
sensations,  without  regard  to  figure,  which  accompany  those  varieties' < 
light.  Since,  at  a  distance,  less  light  falls  from  objects  on  the  eye,  and  the 
oudine  becomes  less  definite,  a  new  measure  is  thus  obtained,  in  addition 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  mere  difference  in  extent  of  the  retina  affei 
ed.  In  the  illusion  of  this  spontaneous  measurement,  consists  the  chief  ra 
gic  of  the  painter's  art.  By  different  shades  of  colour,  he  produces  corr 
sponding  perceptions  of  distance  ;  and  thus,  making  one  part  of  a  pis 
surface  seem  more  remote  than  another,  converts  it,  as  far  as  the  mere  e 
can  judge,  into  a  cube  or  sphere,  or  any  otlier  solid,  which  he  chooses 
present  to  us.  By  the  indistinct  outline  which  he  gives  to  his  small  figun 
m  the  back-ground  of  a  landscape,  he  leads  us  to  consider  them,  not  as  < 
minutive  in  themselves,  which  we  should  conceive  them  to  be,  if,  witli  eqi 
smallness,  their  outline  were  clearer,  but  merely  as  less  or  more  remote.  J 
b  thus  able  to  vary  his  figures  in  three  ways,  to  make  tliem  larger  or  small 
more  or  less  bright,  and  more  or  less  precisely  defined  ;  and,  by  uniting  th( 
varieties,  in  various  proportions,  to  distinguish  not  merely  what  is  large  fr 
what  is  small,  but  the  diminutive  from  the  distant,  and  the  gigantic  frou,; 
near.  M 

Accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  circumstances,  in  which  the  mediud) 
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ransmission  of  light  from  objects  is  much  altered,  our  perception  of  distance 
ind  magnitude  becomes  less  accurate.  In  a  fog,  objects  appear  to  us  greatlv 
nagnified  ;  because,  the  effect  produced  on  tlie  retina,  in  the  extent  of  the 
'isible  figure  and  its  dimness  and  indefinite  outline,  is  truly  the  same,  as  when 
L  larger  object,  in  the  common  state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  seen  by  us  at  a 
iistance.  From  the  same  principle,  objects  seen  under  a  brighter  sky,  and 
n  purer  air,  seem  nearer  than  they  really  are,  to  those,  whose  notions  of  dis- 
ance  have  been  acquired  in  a  less  happy  climate.  This  has  been  remarked, 
•y  travellers  in  Italy,  and  particularly  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those 
Vho  have  visited  that  beautiful  country, — a  traveller,  whose  attention  had 
een  particularly  turned  to  observations  of  this  sort.  The  very  acute  ob- 
erver,  of  whom  I  speak,  is  Berkeley,  in  whose  Theory  of  Vision  there  is  to 
e  found  a  very  interesting  section,  in  which  he  at  once  describes  this  im- 
ression,  and  accounts  for  it. 

Our  affections  of  the  retina,  then,  both  in  the  extent  of  the  nervous  ex- 
ansion  affected,  and  in  the  species  of  affection,  afford  one  set  of  feelings, 
ith  which  the  notion  of  distance  may  be  associated  in  the  same  manner  as 
\e  sounds  or  visual  characters  of  a  language  may  be  associated  with  the 
inceptions  which  they  denote,  or  any  other  feelings  with  any  other  feelings. 
The  next  set  of  feelings  which  we  have  to  consider,  in  relation  to  our  per- 
?ption  of  distance,  belong  to  a  class,  of  the  importance  of  which  I  have  had 
equent  occasion  to  speak,  the  muscular  feelings,  in  the  contraction  of  those 
uscles,  which  adapt  the  nice  refracting  apparatus  in  each  eye,  to  the  degree 
t"  refraction,  necessary  for  distinct  vision  in  the  particular  case,  and  produce 
at  inclination  of  the  axis  of  vision  to  each  other,  which  is  necessary  foe 
irecting  both  eyes  equally  on  the  object.  The  muscular  feeling  may  he- 
ight indeed,  but  still  it  is  sufficient  to  modify,  in  some  degree,  the  whote 
•  mpound  sensation  of  the  moment.  One  degree  of  contraction  is  attended" 
^th  a  particular  feeling;  another  degree  with  a  different  feeling;  and,  as 
tsre  are  various  muscles,  subservient  to  the  motions  of  the  eyes,  some  of 
v]ich  are  exerted,  while  others  are  quiescent, — the  feeling,  it  is  evid«nt> 
I  ist  vary,  not  with  the  degree  of  contraction  merely,  but  also  with  the  mus'- 
(;s  contracted.  A  certain  muscular  feeling,  however  simple  or  conaplex, 
Ecompanies  the  mere  visual  sensation,  and  blends  with  it ;  and  it  is  with 
ts  compound  feeling,  muscular  and  visual,  that  the  notion  of  distance  is 
asociated. 

The  muscular  adaptation,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  seems,  ii>  a  great 
nasure,  to  imply  the  very  knowledge  which  it  is  supposed  to  give ;  since 
vt  cannot,  instantly  and  voluntarily,  adapt  our  eyes  to  the  state  necessary 
f*  distinct  vision,  at  a  particular  distance,  unless  we  have  previously  known 
tkt  particular  distance.  The  necessary  adaptation,  however,  if  ilbe  not  the 
r  ult  of  a  rapid  change  of  various  degrees  of  contraction  in  each  particular 
c;e,  may  depend,  not  on  our  knowledge  and  will,  but  on  an  instinctive  con- 
n^ion  of  certain  motions  with  certain  feelings,  in  which  there  is  as  little  con- 
S'Dusness  of  design,  as  in  that  very  analogous  instinct,  or  connexion  of 
ntions  with  feelings,  which  increases  or  diminishes  the  diameter  of  the 
p)il,  according  to  the  quantity  of  light  which  is  poured  upon  the  eye,  when 
tl  individual,  far  from  willing  the  contraction,  does  not  know  even  that  such 
aontraction  has  taken  place. 

\  third  element,  in  the  calculation  of  the  distance  of  an  object,  is  the  pre- 
vus  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  other  objects,  which  form  together  with  it 
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one  compound  perception.  Thus,  when  we  look  along  a  road,  and  observi 
a  man  on  horseback,  who  has  nearly  approached  a  house  which  we  know^ 
we  have  of  course  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  distance  of  the  rlderJ 
Every  one  must  have  felt  how  much  easier  his  judgments  of  the  distance  o! 
moving  objects  are,  in  scenes  with  which  he  is  in  some  degree  acquainted, 
than  in  a  country  which  is  new  to  him  ;  and  what  aid  the  interposition  of  a 
variety  of  objects  gives,  even  though  we  may  not  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  exact  extent  and  distance  of  each.  To  an  inexperienced  eye,  therefore, 
in  a  first  voyage,  a  ship  at  a  distance  seems  far  nearer  than  it  truly  is,  from 
the  absence  of  varied  intervening  objects  in  the  line  between.  Even  in  the 
case  of  a  river,  which  is  not  so  broad  as  to  prevent  us  from  distinguishing 
objects  on  the  opposite  side,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we  attempt  to 
guess  the  distance,  with  any  approach  to  exactness.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  suppose  the  breadth  of  the  river  less  than  it  is,  and  consequentFy 
the  objects  on  the  opposite  bank  nearer  than  they  are.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  horizontal  line,  in  which  innumerable  objects  intervene  between  the 
eye  and  the  horizon,  appears  so  much  longer  than  the  line  of  altitude  of  the 
meridian,  that  the  vault  of  the  sky  does  not  seem  a  hemisphere,  but  a  far 
smaller  segment  of  a  great  sphere.  On  this  subject,  however,  rich  as  it  is 
in  illustration,  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  longer.  But  I  regret  this 
the  less,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  those,  which  in  the  department  of  optics, 
come  under  the  consideration  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  whose  happy  geniitt 
has  the  art  of  describing  fully  what  the  narrow  compass  of  his  lectures,  ma 
have  obliged  him  to  state  briefly  ;  and  who  leaves  little  for  others  to  ad 
even  on  subjects  to  which  he  alludes  only  for  incidental  illustration. 

These  very  few  slight  remarks,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  in  whti 
manner  the  notion  of  distance  may  be  associated  with  mere  visual  feelina 
that  in  themselves  originally  involve  no  notion  of  distance,  as  the  words  of  i 
language,  which,  in  themselves,  either  as  sounds  or  characters,  involve  W 
relation  to  one  object  more  than  to  another,  become  instantly  significant  o 
particular  objects,  and  excite  emotions  of  love  or  joy,  or  hate,  or  indignaUcw 
like  the  very  presence  of  some  living  friend  or  foe. 

It  has  been  very  justly  remarked,  that,  if  all  men  had  uniformly  spokei 
the  same  language,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  nc 
to  think  that  there  is  a  natural  connexion  of  our  ideas  and  the  words  whtc 
we  use  to  denote  them ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  simile 
illusion  should  take  place  with  respect  to  what  may  be  termed  the  univers? 
language  of  vision ;  since,  in  the  case  of  visual  perception,  all  men   may  b 
truly  said  to  have  the  same  language  ;  the  same  sensations  of  sight,  being  t 
all  significant  of  magnitude  and  distance.     And  it  is  well  that  the  judgmeni 
which  we  form,  on  these  important  points,  are  thus  prompt  and  spontaneous 
for,  if  we  had  to  wait  till  we  had  calculated  tlie  distance  and  magnitude  c 
every  thing  around  us,  by  a  measurement  of  angles,  we  should  be  cut  off,  i 
our  optical  career,  before  we  could  with  all  our  geometry,  determine,  wii 
precision,  whether  the  things  which  we  needed  most,  or  the  objects  of  grea 
est  peril  to  us,  were  ten  or  a  thousand  paces  distant,  and  whether  they  we; 
of  the  bulk  of  a  molehill  or  of  a  mountain. 

A  miniature  image  of  the  objects  which  we  see,  is  pictured  on  the  retin 
in  an  inverted  position  ;  and  though  an  image  is  pictured  in  each  eye,  v 
see  not  two  objects  but  one.  To  philosophers,  who  are  even  mOre  expc 
in  finding  mysteries  than  in  solving  them,  this  single  vision  of  the  erect  o 
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ject,  from  a  double  image  of  the  object  inverted,  has  usually  seemed  very 
mysterious ;  and  yet  there'i  is  really  nothing  in  it  at  all  mysteiious,  to  any 
one  who  has  learned  to  consider  how  much  of  the  visual  perception  is  refer- 
able to  association.  If  the  hght,  reflected  from  a  single  object  touched  by 
us,  had  produced  not  two  merely,  but  two  thousand  separate  images  in  our 
eyes,  erect  or  inverted,  or  in  any  intermediate  degree  of  inclination,  the  visual 
feeling,  thus  excited,  however  complex,  would  still  have  accompanied  the 
touch  of  a  single  object;  and  if  only  it  had  accompanied  it  uniformly,  the 
single  object  would  have  been  suggested  by  it,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  now  suggested  by  the  particular  visual  feeling  that  attends  the  present 
double  inverted  image.  To  this  supposed  anomaly  in  the  language  of  vision, 
a  perfect  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  obvious  cases  of  common  lan- 
guage. The  two  words  he  conquered  excite  exactly  the  same  notion  as  the 
single  Latin  word  vicit;  and  if  any  language  were  so  paraphrastic  as  to  era- 
ploy  ten  words  for  the  same  purpose,  there  would  be  no  great  reason  for  phi- 
losophic wonder  at  the  unity  of  the  notion  suggested  by  so  many  words. 
The  two  images  of  the  single  object,  in  the  arbitrary  language  of  visual  per- 
ception, are,  as  it  were,  two  words  significant  of  one  notion. 

Whatever  the  simple  original  sensation  of  vision  may  be,  then,  it  is  capable 
of  being  associated  with  other  notions,  so  as  to  become  significant  of  them. 
But  to  what  does  the  simple  original  sensation  itself  amount  i*  Is  it  mere 
colour,— or  is  it  something  more  .'* 

The  universal  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  it  is  not  colour  merely  which 
t  involves,  but  extension  also, — that  there  is  a  visible  figure,  as  well  as  a , 
:angible  figure — and  that  the  visible  figure  involves,  in  our  instant  original 
oerception,  superficial  length  and  breadth,  as  the  tangible  figure  which  we 
earn  to  see,  involves  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

That  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  present,  to  separate,  in  the  sensation  of  vi- 
sion, the  colour  from  the  extension,  I  admit :  though  not  more  completely 
mpossible,  than  it  is  for  us  to  look  on  the  thousand  feet  of  a  meadow,  and 

0  perceive  only  the  small  inch  of  greenness  on  our  retina  ;  and  the  one  im- 
)0ssibility,  as  much  as  the  other,  I  conceive  to  arise  only  from  intimate  asso- 
ciation, subsequent  to  the  original  sensations  of  sight.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a 
Certain  part  of  the  retina, — which,  being  limited,  must  therefore  have  figure, 
I— is  affected  by  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  on  it,  as  a  certain  breadth  of  nervous 
bxpanse  is  affected  in  all  the  other  organs.  I  contend  only,  that  the  percep- 
lion  of  this  hmited  figure  of  the  portion  of  the  retina  affected,  does  not  enter 
Into  the  sensation  itself,  more  than  in  our  sensations  of  any  other  species, 
'here  is  a  perception  of  the  nervous  breadth  affected. 

The  immediate  perception  of  visible  figure  has  been  assumed  as  indispu- 
able,  rather  than  attempted  to  be  proved, — as,  before  the  time  of  Berkeley, 
he  immediate  visual  perception  of  distance,  and  of  the  three  dimensions  of 
natter,  was  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  be  without  any  need  of  proof; — 
ind  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  refer  to  arguments  on  the  subject.  I  pre- 
sume, however,  that  the  reasons,  which  have  led  to  this  belief,  of  the  imme- 
diate perception  of  a  figure  termed  visible,  as  distinguished  from  that  tangible 
igure,  which  we  learn  to  see,  are  the  following  two, — the  only  reasons  which 
can  even  imagine, — that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  our  present  sensa- 
ions  of  sight,  to  separate  colour  from  extension, — and  that  there  are,  in  fact, 

1  certain  length  and  breadth  of  .the  retina,  on  which  the  light  falls. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  those 
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who  contend  for  the  immediate  perception  of  visible  figure,  that  it  is  now  ^ 
possible  for  us  to  refer  to  our  original  feelings,  and  that  we  can  speak,  wh 
absolute  certainty,  only  of  our  present  feelings,  or,  at  least,  of  those  wiiic 
we  remember,  as  belonging  to  a  period  long  after  our  first  sensations. 

What  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  originally  separable,  we  cannot,  ihet 
determine.  But  what,  even  now,  is  the  species  of  extension,  which  it  is  ina 
possible  for  us,  in  our  visual  perceptions,  to  separate  from  colour .''  Is  ther 
the  slightest  consciousness  of  a  perception  of  visible  figure,  correspondin 
with  the  affected  portion  of  the  retina,— or  is  not  the  superficial  magnitude 
and  the  only  magnitude  which  we  connect  with  colour,  in  any  case,  the  ver 
superficial  magnitude  which  we  term  tangible, — a  magnitude,  that  does  m 
depend  on  the  diameter  of  the  retina,  but  is  variously,  greater  or  less,  depend 
ing  only  on  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  the  external  object. 

The  mere  length  and  breadth,  then,  which  we  cannot  separate  from  coldui 
are  not  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  figure  termed  visible, — for  of  the  pei 
ception  of  these  limited  dimensions,  we  have  no  consciousness, — but  th 
length  and  breadth  that  are  truly  tangible  ; — and  there  is  not  a  single  mc 
ment  of  visual  perception,  in  which  the  slightest  evidence  is  afforded  by  oi 
consciousness  of  that  difficulty  of  separation,  with  respect  to  the  affecte 
portion  of  the  expanse  of  the  retina,  on  which  the  supposed  argument,  as  1 
the  perception  of  visible  figure,  is  founded. 

Even  though  the  superficial  dimensions  of  length  and  breadth,  connecte 
with  colour  in  vision,  were  those  of  the  figured  retina  affected,  and  wei 
necessarily  limited  to  its  small  expanse,  there  would  still  be  no  greater  in 
possibility  of  separating  the  colour  from  mere  length  and  breadth  in  visioi 
than  of  separating  it  from  the  triple  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thiol 
ness  :  and  the  argument,  therefore,  if  it  had  any  force,  would  be  equally  a{ 
plicable  to  these. 

I  open  my.  eyes,  in  the  light  of  day,  with  a  wide  landscape  around  me. 
have  a  sensation,  or  perception,  of  varieties  of  colour,  and  of  all  the  dimei 
sions  of  matter.  I  cannot  separate  the  colour  from  ihe  length  and  breadi 
of  the  trunk  of  a  large  oak  before  me  j  but  equally  impossible  is  it  for  rat 
to  separate  the  colour  from  the  convexity  and  the  magnitude  ;  and,  from  tb 
equal  impossibility,  I  might  conclude,  with  equal  force,  that  the  perception! 
the  convexity  and  the  magnitude  is  immediate  and  original,  as  the  perceptic 
of  mere  length  and  breadth.  Where  all  things  are  equal,  we  cannot  justi 
deny  to  one  what  we  allow  to  another.  He  who  affirms,  that,  in  looking  at 
sphere,  he  can  separate,  as  elements  of  his  sensation,  the  colour  and  the  coi 
vexity,  may  be  allowed  to  use  this  argument  of  impossibility,  as  proof  of  or 
ginal  conivexion,  in  the  other  case.  But  it  is  only  a  person  so  privileged  b 
nature, — and  Where  is  such  a  person  to  be  found  ? — who  can  fairly  use  it. 

We  are  able,  indeed, — not  while  we  continue  to  look  at  the  sphere,  bi 
with  a  sort  of  mental  effort,  afterwards  to  separate  the  colour  from  the  coi 
vexity,  and  to  imagine  the  same  colour  united  with  any  other  surface,  plai 
or  concave, — the  reason  of  which  is  very  evident.  Our  sensation  of  cokx 
has  not  been  uniformly  associated  with  one  species  of  extension,  but  with  8 
its  varieties ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  suggested  in  possible  co-existence  wii 
all.  Ill  all  these  varieties,  hovX-cver,  two  dimensions  have  been  constant 
implied  ;  and,  therefore,  the  association  of  colour  with  these  is  complete  ar 
indissoluble.  If  every  surface  in  nature  had  been  convex,  it  is  by  no  meat 
nnprobable,  that  we  should  have  found  the  same  difficulty,  in  attemptiog 
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separate  colour  from  convexity,  which  we  now  find,  in  attempting  to  separate 
it  from  mere  length  and  breadth. 

It  is  the  same,  in  various  other  affections  of  the  mind,  as  in  our  sensations. 
There  are  feelings,  which  we  cannot  separate  from  other  feelings,  and  which, 
we  yet  know,  must  have  been  originally  separate.  I  might  refer  to  the  silent 
growth  and  maturity  of  almost  every  passion,  of  which  the  mind  is  suscepti- 
ble. But  there  is  sufficient  proof,  even  in  affections,  which  seem  instanta- 
neous. The  mother,  when  she  looks  at  her  babe,  cannot  behold  it  without 
feelings,  very  different  from  those,-  which  the  same  form  and  colour,  in 
another  infant,  would  have  excited  ;  and  yet,  impossible  as  it  is  to  separate, 
n  this  case,  the  mere  visual  sensation,  from  that  emotion  of  happy  and  in- 
jstant  fondness  which  accompanies  it,  there  is  surely  no  natural  connexion  of 
-he  emotion,  with  the  mere  length,  and  breadth,  and  colour. 
j  The  impossibility  of  separating  the  sensation  of  colour  from  the  notion  of 
extension,  it  appears,  then,  is  not  a  decisive  proof  of  an  original  connexion 
)f  these ;  for,  if  it  were  decisive,  it  would  prove  still  more  ; — and  we  might, 
"rom  this  alone,  assert  with  equal  confidence,  the  original  visual  perception  of 
hree  dimensions,  as  that  of  two,  and  of  the  magnitude  and  figure,  which  we 
erm  tangible,  as  much  as  of  those,  which  we  have  chosen  to  term  visible. 
t  is  surely  as  little  possible  for  us,  when  we  open  our  eyes  on  some  wide  and 
aagnificent  landscape,  to  separate  the  colour,  as  a  mere  visual  sensation, 
rom  the  field,  the  mountain,  the  forest,  the  stream,  the  sky,  as  to  separate  it 
!'om  the  half  inch,  or  inch  of  our  retina,  of  the  perception  of  which  we  have 

0  consciousness  in  any  case ;  and  it  is  too  much  for  those  who  deny  the  im- 
lediate  perception  of  those  greater  magnitudes,  to  urge,  in  proof  of  the  ne- 
essary  original  perception  of  this  inch  or  half  inch,  what,  if  valid  in  any 
3spect,  must  establish  no  less  the  proposition  which  they  deny,  than  the 
roposition  which  they  affirm. 

But  it  will  be  said,  there  is  truly  a  certain  figure  of  the  part  of  the  retina, 

1  which  the  light  falls.  The  fact  is  undeniable.  But  the  question  is,  not 
hether  such  a  figure  exist,  but  whether  the  perception  of  the  figure  neces- 
irily  form  a  part  of  the  sensation.  The  brain,  and  nervous  system  in  gene- 
il,  are  of  a  certain  form,  when  they  are  affected  in  any  manner.  But  it 
pes  not,  therefore,  follow, — as  the  fact  sufficiently  shows, — that  the  know- 
jdge  of  this  form  constitutes  any  part  of  the  changeful  feeling  of  the  mo- 
(Snt.  To  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  mere  senses, — it  is  not  in  the 
[gan  of  sight  only,  that  the  nervous  matter  is  of  a  certain  shape  : — ^it  is  ex- 
inded  into  some  shape  or  other,  in  every  organ.  When  the  whole,  or  a 
jirt,  therefore,  of  the  olfactory  organ,  is  affected  by  the  rays  of  odour,  if  I 
jay  so  term  them,  we  might,  with  exactly  the  same  ground  for  our  belief, 
appose,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  certain  extension  must  accompany  the  fra- 
;ance,  because  a  certain  nervous  expanse  is,  in  this  case,  affected,  as  that 
'e  notion  of  a  certain  extension  must,  for  the  same  reason,  and  for  the  same 
jason  alone,  accompany  the  sensation  of  colour.  It  is  because  the  same 
yit,  which  acts  upon  the  organ  of  one  person,  may  be  made  visible  to 
mother,  that  we  conceive  it  more  peculiarly^to  be  figured,  as  it  were,  on  the 
iTvous  expanse,  when  it  is  not  in  itself  truly  more  figured,  than  the  number 

I  co-existing  particles  of  odour,  which  affect  the  nerve  of  smell.  We  can- 
iit  exhibit  the  particles  of  odour,  however,  acting  on  the  nostril  of  any  one. 
ut,  when  the  eye  is  dissected  from  its  orbit,  we  can  show  the  image  of  a 
minous  body,  distinctly  formed  upon  the  retina.      fVe,  the  observers  of  the 
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dissected  eye,  have  thus  a  clearer  notion  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
nervous  matter  affected  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  dissected  eye  that  vision  takes  place;  and  as  the  living  eye,  and  the  liv- 
ing nostrils,  are  alike  affected  in  more  than  one  physical  point,  we  must 
surely  admit,  that  in  both  cases,  and  in  both  cases  equally,  a  certain  length 
and  breadth  are  affected,  and  that  there  is  an  olfactory  figure  as  truly  as  a 
visible  figure.  The  mere  visibility  of  the  image  to  another  person  cannot 
alter  the  nature  of  the  organic  affection  itself  to  the  sentient  individual.  If 
the  olfactory  figure  be  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  the  perception  ol 
extension,  there  is  no  stronger  reason  a  priori^  to  suppose  that  what  is  termed 
the  visible  figure, — which  is  nothing  more  than  a  similar  affection  of  a  nervous 
expanse, — should  be  accompanied  with  the  knowledge  of  the  part  of  the 
retina  affected. 

These  arguments,  however,  though  they  seem  to  me  to  invalidate  com- 
pletely the  only  arguments  which  I  can  imagine  to  be  urged  in  support  of  our 
original  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye,  are  negative  only.     But  there  if 
also  ?i  positive  argument,  which  seems  to  me  truly  decisive,  against  the  sup*, 
posed  necessary  perception  of  visible  figure, — that  it  implies  the  blending  ol.: 
things  which  cannot  be  blended.     If  the  mere  visual  sensation  of  colout 
imply,  in  itself,  no  figure,  I  can  conceive  it  to  be  blended  with  any  figure; 
but  not  so,  if  it  imply,  in  itself,  a  fixed  definite  figure,  so  essential  to  the  verj 
sensation  of  the  colour,  that  without  it  the  colour  could  not  for  a  single  mo- 
ment be  perceived.     During  the  whole  time,  then,  in  which  1  am  gazing  or 
a  wide  landscape,  there  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  conteac 
for  the  necessary  perception  of  visible  figure,  not  colour  merely,  but  a  certair 
small  coloured   expanse,  of  definite  outline,  constantly  perceived — since 
without  this,  colour  itself  could  not  be  perceived  ;  and,  during  all  this  timi. 
there  is  also  a  notion  of  a  figure  of  a  very  different  kind,  of  three  dimensiom  . 
and  of  magnitude  almost  infinitely  greater,  combined,  not  with  colour  merd^. 
but  with  the  same  coloured  expanse.     There  must,  therefore,  be  some  pofh 
sible  combination  of  these  forms  and  magnitudes  ;  since  it  is  the  colour  whi<^, 
we  perceive  that  is  blended  with  tlie  tangible  magnitudes  suggested.     Npif, 
though  there  are  certain  feehngs  which  may  co-exist  and  unite,  it  appears |i 
me,  that  there  are  others  which  cannot  be  so  blended.     I  may  combine,  ib; 
example,  my  notion  of  a  plane  or  convex  surface,  with  my  notion  of  wbin 
ness  or  blueness,  hardness  or  softness,  roughness  or  smoothness  ;  but  I  C9|  , 
not  blend  my  notions  of  these  two  surfaces,  the  plane  and  the  convex,  as  cm  j 
surface,  both  plane  and  convex,  more  than  1  can  think  of  a  whole  which  i 
less  than  a  fraction  of  itself,  or  a  square,  of  which  the  sides  are  not  equal,  am 
the  angles  equal  only  to  three  right  angles.     The  same  blue  or  white  surfac 
cannot  appear  to  me,  then,  at  once  plane  and  convex,  as  it  must  do  if  ther 
be  a  visible  figure  of  one  exact  outline  co-existing  with  the  tactual  figur 
which  is  of  a  different  oudine ;  nor,  even  though  the  surface  were  in  hot 
cases  plane,  can  it  appear  to  me,  at  the  same  moment,  half  an  inch  squart 
and  many  feet  square.     All  this  must  be  done,  however,  as  often  as  we  ope 
our  eyes,  if  there  be  truly  any  perception  of  visible  figure  co-existing  wit 
the  mere  suggestions  of  touch.     The  visible  figure  of  the  sphere,  on  which 
fixed  my  gaze,  is  said  to  be  a  plane  of  two  dimensions  inseparable  froi 
colour,  and  this  inseparable  colour  must  yet  be  combined  with  the  sphert 
which  I  perceive  distinctly  to  be  convex.     According  to  the  common  tlieor 
therefore,  it  is  at  once,  to  my  perception,  convex  and  plane ;  and,  if  it 
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phere  be  a  large  one,  it  is  perceived,  at  the  same  moment,  to  be  a  sphere  of 
lany  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  plane  circular  surface  of  the  diameter  of  a 
uarter  of  an  inch.  The  assertion  of  so  strange  a  combination  of  incongrui- 
es  would,  indeed,  require  some  powerful  arguments  to  justify  it;  yet  it  has 
een  asserted,  not  merely  without  positive  evidence,  as  if  not  standing  in  need 
.  f  any  proof,  but  in  absolute  opposition  to  our  consciousness  ;  and  the  only 
'rguments  which  we  can  even  imagine  to  be  urged  for  it,  are,  as  we  have 
^en,  of  no  weight, — or  would  tend  as  much  to  prove  the  original  visual  per- 
3ption  of  tangible  figures,  as  of  the  figure  that  is  termed  visible. 

Is  it  not  at  least  more  probable,  therefore,  that  though,  like  the  particles 
If  odour  when  they  act  upon  our  nostrils,  the  rays  of  light  affect  a  portion  of 
jie  retina,  so  as  to  produce  on  it  an  image,  which,  if  the  eye  were  separated 
|om  its  orbit,  and  its  coats  dissected,  might  be  a  distinct  visible  figure  to  the 
['^e  of  another  observer  ;  this  figure  of  the  portion  of  the  retina  affected, 
liters  as  little  into  the  simple  original  sensation  of  sight,  as  the  figure  of  the 
)rtion  of  the  olfactory  nervous  expanse,  when  it  is  affected,  enters  into  the 
:nsation  of  smell  ? — and  that,  when  the  simple  affection  of  sight  is  blended 
ith  the  ideas  of  suggestion,  in  what  are  termed  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
sion, — as,  for  example,  in  the  perception  of  a  sphere, — it  is  colour  only 
hich  is  blended  with  the  large  convexity,  and  not  a  small  coloured  plane  ? — 
hich  small  coloured  plane  being  necessarily  limited  in  extent  and  form,  so 
ii  never  to  be  larger  than  the  retina  itself,  cannot  blend  with  various  forms 
lid  magnitudes,  and  which,  if  it  could  even  be  supposed  to  constitute  apart 
I  the  convexity  of  a  sphere  perceived  by  us,  still  could  not  diffuse  its  own 
Inited  and  inseparable  colour  over  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  sphere. 
I  have  stated  to  you  my  own  opinion  with  respect  to  visible  figure, — an 
Jiinion,  which  to  myself,  I  confess,  appears  almost  certain,  or,  at  least,  far 
iDre  probable  than  the  opinion  generally  entertained,  that  has  no  evidence 
Hour  consciousness  at  any  one  moment  of  vision  to  support  it.  But  on  sub- 
jbts  of  this  kind,  which  are  in  themselves  so  very  subtile,  and,  therefore,  so 
Ible  to  error,  I  must  beg  you,  at  all  times,  and  especially  when  the  opposite 
sntiment  has  the  authority  of  general  belief,  to  consider  any  opinion,  which 
Jnay  submit  to  you,  as  offered  more  to  your  reflection,  than  for  your  passive 
foption  of  it.  If  I  wish  you, — reverently,  indeed,  but  still  freely, — to  weigh 
tb  evidence  of  doctrines  of  philosophy,  which  are  sanctioned  even  by  the 
fbatest  names  of  every  age,  1  must  wish  you  still  more,  because  it  will  be 
sll  more  your  duty,  to  weigh  well  the  evidence  of  opinions  that  come  to  you, 
\ih  no  other  authority  than  that  of  one  very  fallible  individual. 
'In  looking  back  on  the  senses  which  we  have  been  considering,  what  a 
lundless  field  do  we  seem  already  to  have  been  endeavouring  to  traverse  ! 
£d  how  admirable  woi'ld  the  mind  have  been,  even  though  it  had  been 
cpable  of  no  other  office  than  that  of  representing,  in  the  union  of  all  its  sen- 
s  ions,  as  in  a  living  mirror  of  the  universe,  the  splendid  conceptions  of  the 
g^at  Being  who  formed  it ;  or  rather  of  creating  anew  in  itself,  that  very 
liverse  which  it  represents  and  admires ! 
Such  is  the  power  of  the  senses ; — of 

"  senses  that  inherit  earth  and  heavens, 

Enjoy  the  various  riches  Nature  yields ; — 
Far  nobler,  give  the  riches  they  enjoy  ; 
Give  taste  to  fruits,  and  harmony  to  groves, 
Their  radiant  beams  to  gold,  and  gold's  bright  sire 
Take,  in  at  once  the  landscape  of  tne  world, 

Vol.  I.  38 
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At  a  small  inlet,  which  a  grain  might  close, 
And  half  create  the  wondrous  world  they  see. 
But  for  the  magic  organ's  powerful  charm, 
Earth  were  a  rude,  uncoloured  chaos  still  ;— 
Like  Milton's  Eve,  when  gazing  on  the  lake, 
Man  makes  the  matchless  image,  man  admires.' 


LECTURE  XXX. 


HISTORY  OF  OPINIONS  REGARDING  PERCEPTION. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  brought  to  a  conclusion  my  remark 
on  Vision,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  justness  of  the  universal  belief,  tliat,  in  th 
perception  of  objects  by  this  sense,  there  are  two  modifications  of  extensior 
a  visible  as  well  as  a  tangible  figure ;  the  one  originally  and  immediatel 
perceived  by  the  eye,  the  other  suggested  by  former  experience.     I  statec 
at  considerable  length,  some  arguments  which  induce  me  to  believe,  in  oppc 
sition  to  the  universal  doctrine, — that,  in  what  are  termed  the  acquired  pei 
ceptions  of  sight,  there  is  not  this  union  of  two  separate  figures  of  diiferer 
dimensions,  which  cannot  be  combined  with   each  other,  more  than  th 
mathematical  conceptions  of  a  square  and  a  circle  can  be  combined  in  th 
conception  of  one  simple  figure  ;  that  the  original  sensations  of  colour,  thougl 
like  the  sensations  of  smell  or  taste,  and  every  other  species  of  sensatioi 
arising  from  affections  of  definite  portions  of  nervous  substance,  do  not  ii 
volve  the  perception  of  this  definite  outline,  more  than  mere  fragrancei 
sweetness,  but  that  the  colour  is  perceived  by  us  ns  figured,  only  in  cortp 
quence  of  being  blended  by  intimate  associations  with  the  feelings  commoU 
ascribed  to  touch.     Philosophers,  indeed,  have  admitted,  or,  at  least,  nil 
admit,  that  we  have  no  consciousness  of  that  which  they  yet  suppose  tmli 
constantly  taking  place,  and  that  the  only  figure  which  does  truly  seem  to* 
in  vision,  to  be  combined  with  colour,  is  that  which  they  term  tangible^* 
that,  for  example,  we  cannot  look  at  a  coloured  sphere  of  four  feet  diamelE ' 
without  perceiving  a  coloured  figure,  which  is  that  of  a  sphere  four  feet  fj  i 
diameter,  and  not  a  plain  circular  surface  of  the  diameter  oi  half  an  ind 
yet,  though  we  have  no  consciousness  of  perceiving  any  such  small  coloufi 
circle,  and  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  perception  takes  place,  tb' 
still  contend,  without  any  evidence  whatever,  that  we  see  at  every  morae 
what  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen. 

After  our  very  full  discussion  of  the  general  phenomena  of  perception,- 
as  common  to  all  our  senses,  and  as  peculiarly  modified  in  the  different  tril 
of  our  sensations, — I  might  now  quit  a  subject,  to  which  its  primary  inter 
as  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  has  led  me  to  pay,  perhaps,  a  disproportic 
ate  attention.  But  besides  the  theories,  to  the  consideration  of  which  ( 
general  inquiry  has  incidentally  led  us,  there  are  some  hypothetical  opinii 
on  the  subject,  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  know  at  least 
outline, — not  because  they  throw  any  real  light  on  the  phenomena  of  perc' 
tion,  but  because,  extravagantly  hypothetical  as  they  are,  they  are  yet 
•  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  VI.  v.  420—427.  429. 430.  and  435, 43G. 
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oinions  of  philosophers,  whose  eminence,  in  other  respects,  renders  indis- 

iosable  some  slight  knowledge  even  of  their  very  errors. 

In  reviewing  these  hypotheses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to 
lat  doctrine  of  causation,  which  I  before  illustrated  at  great  length,  and 
'lich,  1  trust,  therefore,  I  may  safely  take  for  granted  that  you  have  not 
l:-gotten. 

In  sensation,  I  consider  the  feeling  of  the  mind  to  be  the  simple  effect  of 
13  presence  of  the  object ;  or,  at  least,  of  some  change,  which  the  presence 
(the  object  produces  in  the  sensorial  organ.  The  object  has  the  power  of 
jecting  the  mind  ;  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  being  affected  by  the  object, 
-that  is  to  say,  when  the  organ,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  ex- 
f  nal  object,  exists  in  a  certain  state,  the  affection  of  the  mind  immediately 
flows.  If  the  object  were  absent,  in  any  particular  case,  the  mind  would 
rt  exist  in  the  state  which  constitutes  the  sensation  produced  by  it ;  and,  if 
t?  susceptibility  of  the  mind  had  been  different,  the  object  might  have 
eisted,  as  now,  without  any  subsequent  sensation.  In  all  this  series  of  mere 
canges,  or  affections,  in  consequence  of  certain  other  preceding  changes,  or 
aections,  though  a  part  of  the  series  be  material,  and  another  part  mental, 
tl:re  is  truly,  as  I  have  repeatedly  remarked  to  you,  no  more  mystery  than 
iiany  other  series  of  changes,  in  which  the  series  is  not  in  matter  and  mind 
sccessively,  but  exclusively  in  one  or  the  other.  There  is  a  change  of  state 
cone  substance,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  some  sort  in  another  sub- 
sihce ;  and  this  mere  sequence  of  change  after  change  is  all  which  we  know 
ireither  case.  The  same  Almighty  Being,  who  formed  the  various  sub- 
sinces  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  matter,  formed  also  the  substance  to 
viich  we  give  the  name  of  mind ;  and  the  qualities  with  which  he  endowed 
tlm,  for  those  gracious  ends  which  he  intended  them  to  answer,  are  mere 
siceptibilities  of  change,  by  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  they  begin 
irnediately  to  exist  in  different  stales.  The  weight  of  a  body  is  its  ten- 
dicy  to  other  bodies,  varying  according  to  the  masses  and  distances  ; — in 
th  instance,  the  quality  may  be  said  to  be  strictly  material.  The  greenness 
oiredness  ascribed  to  certain  rays  of  light,  are  words  expressive  merely  of 
cLnges  that  arise  in  the  mind  when  these  rays  are  present  on  the  retina  ;  in 
th  case,  the  quality,  though  ascribed  to  the  material  rays  as  antecedent, 
inblves  the  consideration  of  a  certain  change  of  state  in  the  mind  which  they 
allct.  But  the  greenness  or  redness,  though  involving  the  consideration 
b(li  of  mind  affected,  and  matter  affecting,  is  not  less  conceivable  by  us  as  a 
qillity  of  matter  than  the  weight,  which  also  involves  the  consideration  of 
tv|  substances,  affecting  and  affected,  though  both  go  under  the  name  of 
mtter  alone.  All  the  sequences  of  phenomena  are  mysterious,  or  none 
arjso. 

it  is  wonderful  that  the  presence  of  a  loadstone  should  cause  a  piece  of  iron 
toipproach  it ;  and  that  the  presence  of  the  moon,  in  different  parts  of  the 
h^ens,  should  be  continually  altering  the  relative  tendencies  of  all  the  par- 
ties of  our  earth.  In  like  manner,  it  is,  indeed,  wonderful,  that  a  state  of 
OL  bodily  organs  should  be  followed  by  a  change  of  state  of  the  mind,  or  a 
ste  of  our  mind  by  a  change  of  state  of  our  bodily  organs ;  but  it  is  not 
mre  wonderful,  than  that  matter  should  act  on  distant  matter,  or  that  one 
afjction  of  the  mind,  should  be. followed  by  another  affection  of  the  mind, 
si«e  all  which  we  know  in  either  case,  when  matter  acts  upon  matter,  or 
wi;n  it  acts  upon  mind,  is  that  a  certain  change  of  one  substance  has  fol- 
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lowed  a  certain  change  of  another  substance, — a  change  which,  in  all  cir 
cumstances  exactly  similar,  it  is  expected  by  us  to  follow  again.     We  h 
experience  of  this  sequence  of  changes  alike  in  both  cases ;  and,  but 
experience,  we  could  not,  in  either  case,  have  predicted  it. 

This  view  of  causation,  however, — as  not  more  unintelligible  in  the  r 
procal  sequences  of  events  in  matter  and  mind  than  in  their  separate  sequen 
ces, — could  not  occur  to  philosophers  while  they  retained  their  mysteriouj 
belief  of  secret  links,  connecting  every  observed  antecedent  with  its  observ^  j 
consequent ;  since  mind  and  matter  seemed,  by  their  very  nature,  unsuscep 
tible  of  any  such  common  bondage.  A  peculiar  difficulty,  therefore,  as  yo 
may  well  suppose,  was  felt,  in  the  endeavour  to  account  for  their  mutii; 
successions  of  phenomena,  which  vanishes,  when  the  necessity  of  any  cor 
necting  links  in  causation  is  shown  to  be  falsely  assumed. 

In  their  views  of  perception,  therefore,  as  a  mental  effect  produced  by 
material  cause,  philosophers  appear  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  two  gre; 
difficulties  : — the  production  of  this  effect  by  remote  objects, — as  when  ^ 
look  at  the  sun  and  stars,  in  their  almost  inconceivable  distances  above  0( 
heads  ;  and  the  production  of  this  effect  by  a  substance,  which  has  no  o 
mon  property  that  renders  it  capable  of  being  linked  with  the  mind  in 
manner  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  causation.  These  two  supposed  dif 
culties  appear,  to  me,  to  have  led  to  all  the  wild  hypotheses  that  have  b© 
advanced  with  respect  to  perception. 

The  former  of  tliese  difficulties, — in  the  remoteness  of  the  object  pt 
ceived, — even  though  the  principle  had  not  been  false  which  supposes,  ll 
a  change  cannot  take  place  in  any  substance,  in  consequence  of  the  chan 
of  position  of  a  distant  object, — a  principle,  which  the  gravitation  of  eve 
atom  disproves, — arose,  it  is  evident,  from  false  views  of  the  real  objects 
perception.  It  was  on  this  account,  tliat  I  was  at  some  pains,  when  we  ent 
ed  on  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  perception,  to  show  the  futility  of  the  d 
Unction  which  is  made  of  objects  that  act  immediately  on  the  senses,  a 
those  which  act  on  them  through  a  medium, — ^the  medium,  in  this  case, 
hghi  'n  vision,  and  the  vibrating  air  in  sound,  being  the  real  object  of  , 
particular  sense, — and  the  reference  to  a  more  remote  object  being 
result,  not  of  the  simple  original  sensation,  but  of  knowledge  previous^.  | 
quired.  i 

The  mistake  as  to  the  real  object  of  perception,  and  the  supposed  diffia 
of  action  at  a  distance,  must  have  had  very  considerable  influence  in  f ' 
ducing  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  perception  by  species,  of  which  the  ci  ■ 
brous  machinery  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  contrivance  " 
destroying,  as  it  were,  the  distance  between  the  senses  and  the  objects 'h 
were  supposed  to  act  on  them.  According  to  this  doctrine,  every  objetM 
continually  throwing  off  certain  shadowy  films  or  resemblances  of  itself,  wh 
may  be  directly  present  to  our  organs  of  sense,  at  whatever  distance  i 
objects  may  be,  from  which  they  flowed.  These  species  or  phantasms* 
the  belief  of  the  separate  existence  of  which  must  have  been  greatly  favoi  i 
by  another  tenet  of  the  same  school,  with  respect  to  form  as  essentially  - 
tinct  frotn  the  matter  witli  which  it  is  united,  were  supposed  to  be  transmit  I, 
in  a  manner,  which  there  was  no  great  anxiety  to  explain,  to  the  brain  4 
to  the  mind  itself.  I  need  not  detail  to  you  the  process  by  which  these  «? 
sible  species,  tlirough  the  intervention  of  what  were  termed  tlie  active  4 
passive  intellect,  were  said  to  become,  at  last,  intelligible  species,  so  as  t* 
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ojects  of  our  understanding.  It  is  with  the  mere  sensitive  part  of  the  pro- 
?ss  that  we  have  at  present  any  concern  ;  and  in  this,  of  itself,  there  is  suffi- 
ent  absurdity,  without  tracing  all  the  further  modifications,  of  which  the 
)surdity  is  capable,  if  I  may  speak  so  lightly  of  follies  that  have  a  name, 
hich,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  was  the  most  venerable  of  human 
imes,  to  pass  them  current  as  wisdom, — and  which  were  received  and 
)noured  as  wisdom  by  the  wise  of  so  many  generations. 
'  I  cannot  pay  you  so  very  poor  a  compliment,  as  to  suppose  it  necessary  to 
nploy  a  single  moment  of  your  time  in  confuting  what  is  not  only  a  mere 
I'pothesis,  (and  an  hypothesis  which  leaves  all  the  real  difficulties  of  per- 
tption  precisely  as  before,)  but  which,  even  as  an  hypothesis,  is  absolutely 
ibonceivable.  If  vision  had  been  our  only  sense,  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
liderstood,  at  least,  what  was  meant  by  the  species,  that  directly  produce 
<jr  visual  images.  But  what  is  the  phantasm  of  a  sound  or  an  odour  ?  or 
Hat  species  is  it,  which,  at  one  moment,  produces  only  the  feeling  of  cold, 
(  hardness,  or  figure,  when  a  knife  is  pressed  against  us,  and  the  next  mo- 
I3nt,  when  it  penetrates  the  skin,  the  pain  of  a  cut  ?  The  knife  itself  is 
tactly  the  same  unaltered  knife,  when  it  is  merely  pressed  against  the  hand, 
£d  when  it  produces  the  incision ;  and  the  difference,  therefore,  in  the  two 
cses,  must  arise,  not  from  any  species  which  it  is  constantly  throwing  off, 
see  these  would  be  the  same,  at  every  moment,  but  from  some  state  of 
cFerence  in  the  mere  nerves  affected. 

I  fear,  however,  that  I  have  already  fallen  into  the  folly  which  I  professed 
t«iavoid, — the  folly  of  attempting  to  confute,  what,  considered  in  itself,  is 
nt  worthy  of  being  seriously  confuted,  and  scarcely  worthy  even  of  being 
p^ved  to  be  ridiculous.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  justice  to  its 
ahor,  that  the  doctrine  of  perception,  by  intermediate  phantasms,  is  not  a 
sgle  opinion  alone,  but  a  part  of  a  system  of  opinions,  and  that  there  are 
nny  errors,  which,  if  considered  singly,  appear  too  extravagant  for  the 
aent  of  any  rational  mind,  that  lose  much  of  this  extravagance,  by  combi- 
niion  with  other  errors  as  extravagant.  Whatever  difficulties  the  hypothesis 
ospecies  involved,  it  at  least  seemed  to  remove  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
P'ception  at  a  distance,  and  by  the  half  spiritual  tenuity  of  the  sensible 
inges,  seemed  also  to  afford  a  sort  of  intermediate  link,  for  the  connexion 
omatter  with  mind ;  thus  appearing  to  obviate,  or  at  least  to  lessen,  the  two 
gjat  difficulties,  which  I  suppose  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  principal 
Bpothesis  on  this  subject. 

When  the  doctrine  of  species,  as  modified,  in  the  dark  and  barren  age  of 
Eilectics,  by  all  the  additional  absurdities,  which  the  industrious  sagacity  of 
tli  schoolmen  could  give  to  it,  had,  at  length,  lost  that  empire,  which  it 
mer  should  have  possessed,  the  original  difficulty  of  accounting  for  percep- 
w,  remained  as  before.  If  the  cause  was  to  be  linked,  in  some  manner  or 
Oter,  with  its  effect,  how  was  matter,  so  different  in  all  its  properties,  to  be 
Ctnected  with  mind  ? 

The  shortest  possible  mode  of  obviating  this  difficulty,  was,  by  denying 
A:  any  direct  causation  whatever  took  place  between  our  mind  and  our 
beily  organs ;  and  hence  arose  the  system  of  occasional  causes,  as  maintained 
b;the  most  distinguished  of  the  followers  of  Des  Cartes, — a  system,  which 
siiposed,  that  there  is  no  direct  agency  of  our  mind  on  matter,  or  of  matter 
oiour  mind, — that  we  are  as  little  capable  of  moving  our  own  limbs  by  our 
vuion,  as  of  moving,  by  our  volition,  the  limbs  of  any  other  person, — as 
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little  capable  of  perceiving  the  rays  of  light,  that  have  entered  our  own 
as  the  rays  which  have  fallen  on  any  other  eyes, — that  our  perceptic 
voluntary  movement  is,  therefore,  to  be  referred,  in  every  case,  to  the 
mediate  agency  of  the  Deity,  the  presence  of  rays  of  light,  within  our 
being  the  mere  occasion  on  which  the  Deity  himself  affects  our  mind 
vision,  as  our  desire  of  moving  our  limbs  is  the  mere  occasioD,  on  which  tl 
Deity  himself  puts  our  limbs  in  motion. 

It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  have  a  full  conviction  of  tlie  dependence 
all  events  on  the  great  Source  of  Being,  that  it  is  necessary  to  strip  the  do 
trine,  as  much  as  possible,  of  every  thing  truly  objectionable,  lest,  in  abaudo 
ing  what  is  objectionable,  we  should  be  tempted  to  abandon  also  the  impc 
tant  truth  associated  with-it.  The  power  of  God  is  so  magnificent  in  itse 
that  it  is  only  when  we  attempt  to  add  to  it  in  our  conception,  that  we  r 
some  risk  of  degrading  what  it  must  always  be  impossible  for  us  to  elevate 

That  the  changes  which  take  place,  whether  in  mind  or  in  matter,  are  g 
ultimately,  resolvable  into  the  will  of  the  Deity,  who  formed  alike  the  spirili. 
and  material  system  of  the  universe,  making  the  earth  a  habitation  worthj^ 
its  noble  inhabitant, — and  man  an  inhabitant  almost  worthy  of  that  scen«)| 
divine  magnificence,  in  which  he  is  placed,  is  a  truth,  as  convincing  to  « 
reason,  as  it  is  delightful  to  our  devotion.     What  confidence  do  we  feel, 
our  Joy,  at  the  thought  of  tlie  Eternal  Being,  from  whom  it  flows,  as  if  1 
very  thought  gave  at  once  security  and  sanctity  to  our  delight ;  and  h 
consolatory,  in  our  little  hour  of  suffering  to  think  of  Him  who  wills  our  hj 
piness,  and  who  knows  how  to  produce  it,  even  from  sorrow  itself,  by  t) 
power  which  called  light  from  the  original  darkness,  and  still  seems  to  c: 
out  of  a  similar  gloom,  the  sunshine  of  every  morning.     Every  joy  thus  I 
comes  gratitude, — every  sorrow  resignation. "  The  eye  which  looks  to  Heai 
seems,  when  it  turns  again  to  the  scenes  of  earth,  to  bring  down  with  r 
purer  radiance,  like  the  very  beaming  of  the  presence  of  the  Divinity,  wh 
it  sheds  on  every  object  on  which  it  gazes, — a  light 


"  That  gilds  all  forms 
Terrestrial,  in  the  vast  and  the  minute  ; 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God, 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing, 
And  wheels  His  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds."* 


i 


That  the  Deity,  in  this  sense,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  wilier 
all  those  great  ends,  which  the  laws  of  the  universe  accomplish, — is 
author  of  the  physical  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  is  then  most  true 
as  it  is  most  true  also,  that  the  same  Power,  who  gave  the  universe  its  la , 
can,  for  the  particular  purposes  of  his  providence,  vary  these  at  pleasi 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  objects  which  he  has  made  su) 
for  some  ends,  have,  as  made  by  him,  no  efficacy,  no  power  of  being  ins  • 
mental,  to  his  own  great  purpose,  merely  because  whatever  power  they  i 
be  supposed  to  have,  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Fountain  of  all  po^  • 


It  is,  indeed,  only  as  possessing  this  power,  that  we  know  them  to  exist ;  i 
their  powers,  which  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes  would  destroy  t ' 
gether,  are,  relatively  to  us,  their  whole  existence.  It  is  by  affecting  us  t 
they  are  known  to  us.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  light,  r 
example,  that  light  cannot  be  present,  or,  at  least,  the  sensorial  organ  cai  * 
>      •  Cowper's  Task,  Book  V.  v.  810—814. 
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exist  in  a  certain  state,  In  consequence  of  its  presence,  without  that  instant 
ifFection  of  mind,  which  constitutes  vision.  If  liglit  have  not  this  power  of 
iffecting  us  with  sensation,  it  is,  with  respect  to  us,  nothing, — for  we  know  it 
Dnly  as  the  cause  of  the  visual  affection.  That  which  excites  in  us  the  feel- 
ngs  of  extension,  resistance,  and  all  the  qualities  of  matter,  is  matter ;  and 
,0  suppose  that  there  is  nothing,  without  us,  which  excites  these  feelings,  is 

0  suppose,  that  there  is  no  matter  without,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  form- 
ng  any  conception  of  matter.  The  system  of  occasional  causes  seems, 
-herefore,  to  be  only  a  more  awkward  and  complicated  modification  of  the 
,;ystem  of  Berkeley  ;  for,  as  the  Deity  is,  in  this  system,  himself  the  author 
;)f  every  change,  the  only  conceivable  use  of  matter,  which  cannot  affect  us, 
inore  than  if  it  were  not  in  existence,  must  be  as  a  remembrance,  to  Him  who 
js  Omniscience  itself,  at  what  particular  moment  he  is  to  excite  a  feeling  in 
Ihe  mind  of  some  one  of  his  sensitive  creatures,  and  of  what  particular  kind 
jhat  feeling  is  to  be  ;  as  if  the  Omniscient  could  stand  in  need  of  any  memo- 
jial,  to  excite  in  our  mind  any  feeling,  which  it  is  His  wish  to  excite,  and 
ivhich  is  to  be  traced  wholly  to  his  own  immediate  agency.  Matter  then, 
..ccording  to  this  system,  has.no  relations  to  us;  and  all  its  relations  are  to 
he  Deity  alone.  The  assertors  of  the  doctrine,  indeed,  seem  to  consider  it, 
[s  representing,  in  a  more  sublime  light,  the  divine  Omnipresence,  by  ex- 
[ibiting  it  to  our  conception,  as  the  only  power  in  nature  ;  but  they  might,  ia 
Ike  manner,  affirm,  that  the  creation  of  the  infinity  of  worlds,  with  all  the 
}fe  and  happiness  tliat  are  diffused  over  them,  rendered  less  instead  of  more 
jublime,  the  existence  of  Him,  who,  till  then,  was  the  sole  existence  ;  for 
lOwer,  that  is  derived,  derogates  as  litde  from  the  primary  power,  as  derived 
fxistence  derogates  from  the  Being  from  whom  it  flows.  Yet  the  assertors 
if  this  doctrine,  who  conceive,  that  light  has  no  effect  in  vision,  are  perfectly 
Hlling  to  admit  that  light  exists,  or  rather,  are  strenuous  affirmers  of  its 
pcistence,  and  are  anxious  only  to  prove,  in  their  zeal,  for  d)e  glory  of  Him. 
rho  made  it,  and  who  makes  nothing  in  vain,  that  diis,  and  all  His  works, 
xist  for  no  purpose.  Light,  they  contend,  has  no  influence  w'hatever.  It  is 
s  little  capable  of  exciting  sensations  of  colour,  as  of  exciting  a  sensation  of 
lelody  or  fragrance  ;  but  still  it  exists.     The  production  of  so  very  simple 

state  as  that  of  vision,  or  any  other  of  the  modes  uf  perception,  wuh  an 
bparatus,  which  is  not  merely  complicated,  but,  in  all  its  complication, 
psolutely  without  efficacy  of  any  sort,  is  so  far  from  adding  any  sublimity  to 
pe  divine  nature,  in  our  conception,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  the 
lind,  without  lessening,  in  some  degree,  the  sublimity  of  the  Author  of  the 
niverse,  by  lessening,  or  rather  destroying,  all  the  sublimity  of  the  universe 
hich  he  has  made.  What  is  that  idle  mass  of  matter,  which  cannot  affect 
3,  or  be  known  to  us,  or  to  any  other  created  being,  more  than  if  it  were 
ot  ?  If  the  Deity  produces,  in  every  case,  by  his  own  immediate  operation, 
1  those  feelings  which  we  term  sensations  or  perceptions,  he  does  not  first 

1  -eate  a  multitude  of  inert  and  cumbrous  worlds,  invisible  to  every  eye  but 
s  own,  and  incapable  of  affecting  any  thing  whatever,  that  he  may  know 
ihen  to  operate,  as  he  would  have  operated  before.  This  is  not  the  awful 
implicity  of  that  Omnipresence, 

! 

j  "  Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  effect ; 

Who  calls  for  things  that  are  not,  and  they  come."' 

•  Cowper'9  Task,  Book  V.  v.  686,  687. 


} 
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If,  indeed,  the  complication  of  the  process  could  remove  any  difEcul 
which  truly  exists,  or  even  any  difficulty  which  is  supposed  to  exist,  tl 
system  might  be  more  readily  adopted  by  that  human  weakness,  to  wiii^ 
the  removal  of  a  single  difficulty  is  of  so  much  value.     But  tlie  very  attemj 
to  remove  the  difficulty,  is  merely  by  presenting  it  in  another  form.     Omr 
potent,  as  the  Creator  is,  he  is  still,  like  that  mind  which  he  has  form^ 
after  his  own  image,  a  spiritual  Being  ;  and  though  there  can  be  no  questirt 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  power  over  matter,  the  operation  of  this  infinite  powe 
is  as  little  conceivable  by  us,  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  mere  antecedenc< 
of  change,  as  the  reciprocal  limited  action  of  mind  and  matter,  in  man,  nn( 
the  objects  which  he  perceives  and  moves.     It  is  itself  indeed,  a  proof  ol 
action  of  this  very  kind  ;  and  to  state  it,  with  the  view  of  obviating  any  difli 
culty  that  may  be  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  mutual  influence  of  mini 
and  matter,  seems  as  absurd,  as  it  would  be  for  a  sophist,  who  should  pmfes 
to  believe,  from  an  examination  of  the  wings  of  birds,  that  their  heavy  pi 
nions  are  incapable  of  bearing  them  through  the  air,  to  illustrate  his  parade: 
by  the  majestic  soaring  of  the  eagle,  when  he  mounts  still  higher  and  h\ght\ 
through  the  sunshine  that  encircles  him,  before  he  stoops  from  his  heigl 
above  the  clouds,  to  the  cliffs  which  he  deigns  to  make  his  lowly  home. 

The  system  of  occasional  causes,  though  it  ceased  to  be  known,  or  at  le«| 
to  be  adopted,  under  that  name,  has  not  the  less  continued,  by  a  met 
change  of  denomination,  to  receive  the  assent  of  philosophers,  who  rejecte 
it  under  its  ancient  name.     It  is,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  this  system  aloni 
which  gives  any  sense  whatever  to  the  distinction  that  is  universally  made  < 
causes,  as  physical  and  efficient, — a  distinction  which  implies,  that,  besic 
the  antecedents  and  consequents,  in  a  series  of  changes,  which  are  suppose 
to  have  no  mutual  influence,  and  might,  therefore,  be  antecedent  and  cons 
quent  in  any  other  order, — there  is  some  intervening  agency,  which  is, 
every  event  of  the  series,  the  true  efficient.     Matter,  in  short,  does  not  o 
on  mind,  nor  mind  on  matter.     The  physical  cause,  in  this  nomenclatar 
that  exists  for  no  purpose,  as  being  absolutely  inefficient;  or,  in  odier  wore 
absolutely  incapable  of  producing  any  change  whatever,  is  the  occasion 
cause  of  the  other  nomenclature,  and  nothing  more ;  and  all  which  was  cm 
brous  and  superfluous  in  the  one,  is  equally  cumbrous  and  superfluous  in  t 
other.     On  this  subject,  however,  which  I  have  discussed  at  large  in  r 
work  on  Cause  and  Effect,  I  need  not  add  any  remarks  to  those  whici 
offered  in  an  early  part  of  the  course.     It  is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  po 
out  the  absolute  identity  of  the  two  doctrines  in  every  thing  but  in  name. 

The  next  system  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention,  is  that  o^  Md- 
tranche,  who  is,  indeed,  to  be  ranked  among  the  principal  assertors  of  t 
doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  whicli  we  have  now  been  considering,  1 
who,  in  addition  to  this  general  doctrine,  had  peculiar  views  of  the  nature 
perception. 

His  opinions,  on  this  subject,  are  delivered,  at  great  length,  in  the  seen 
volume  of  his  Search  of  Truth — La  Reclierche  lie  la  Verite — a  work  whi 
is  distinguished  by  much  eloquence,  and  by  many  very  profound  reniarki 
the  sources  of  human  error,  but  which  is  itself  an  example,  in  the  gr 
system  which  it  supports,  of  error  as  striking  as  any  of  those  which  it  e 
quently  and  profoundly  discusses.  It  is  truly  unfortunate  for  his  reputat 
as  a  philosopher,  that  these  discussions  do  not  form  a  separate  work,  but  ■ 
ulended  with  his  own  erroneous  system,  the  outline  of  which  every  <  • 
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nows  too  well,  to  think  of  studying  its  details.  All  that  is  necessary,  to  give 
im  his  just  reputation,  is  merely  that  he  should  have  written  less.  He  is  at 
resent  known,  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  very  absurd  hypothesis.  He  would 
ave  been  known,  and  studied,  and  honoured,  as  a  very  acute  observer  of 
jf  nature,  if  he  had  never  composed  those  parts  of  his  work,  to  which, 
robably,  when  he  thought  of  other  generations,  he  looked  as  to  the  basis  of 
s  philosophic  fame. 

His  hypothesis,  as  many  of  you  probably  know,  is,  that  we  perceive  not 
ejects  themselves,  but  the  ideas  of  them  which  are  in  God. 

He  begins  his  supposed  demonstration  of  this  paradox  with  a  sort  of  nega- 
te proof,  by  attempting  tq  show  the  inadequacy  of  every  other  mode  of 
fcounting  for  our  perception  of  the  ideas  of  things ;  for  I  need  scarcely 
ate  to  you,  what  is  involved  in  the  very  enunciation  of  his  metaphysical 
ti3orem, — ^that  he  regards  ideas  as  distinct  from  perception  itself,  not  the 
ind  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  but  something  separate  and  independent 
1  the  mind. 

He  then  proceeds  to  his  positive  proof,  asserting,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
ii"  absolutely  necessary  that  God  should  have  in  himself  the  ideas  of  all  the 
lings  which  he  has  created,  since  otherwise  he  could  not  have  produced 
tam  ;"*  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  God  is  united  to  our  soul  by  his  pre- 
sice,  "  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  that  relation  of  place  to  the  mind, 
\^ich  space  has  to  body."f  Wherever  the  human  mind  is,  there  God  is, 
nd  consequently  all  the  ideas  which  are  in  God.  We  have  thus  a  fund  of 
a  the  ideas  necessary  for  perception,  and  a  fund,  which,  in  consequence  of 
tf  ubiquity  of  the  divine  mind,  is  ever  present,  requiring,  therefore,  for  our 
prception  of  them,  only  that  divine  will,  without  which  no  change  can  take 
pee. 

That  perception  takes  place,  by  the  presence  of  this  one  stock  of  ideas 
eirnally  present  in  the  divine  mind,  with  which  every  other  mind  is  united, — 
r^er  than  by  the  creation  of  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  in  each  separate 
niid, — ^he  conceives  to  be  proved  by  various  reasons, — ^by  the  greater  sim- 
ppity  of  this  mode, — by  its  peculiar  consistency  with  that  state  of  depen- 
djce  on  the  divine  Being,  as  the  source  of  all  light,  in  which  the  mind  of 
tin  is  represented  in  many  passages  of  Scripture, — by  various  notions,  such 
aihose  of  infinity,  genera,  species,  &tc.  the  universality  of  which  he  con- 
ciped  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  unity  and  limitation  of  every  idea, 
tnt  does  not  derive  a  sort  of  infinity  from  the  mind  in  which  it  exists, — and 
bisome  other  reasons,  very  mystical  and  very  feeble,  in  which,  though  it 
n:v  not  be  difficult  to  discover  what  their  autlior  meant,  it'is  certainly  very 
djcult  to  conceive,  how  a  mind  so  acute  as  his,  could  have  been  influenced 
b]them. 

}t  is,  indeed,  only  this  relation  of  the  mind  of  Malebranche  to  his  own 
vey  strange  hypothesis,  which  there  is  any  interest  in  tracing ;  for,  though 
I  kve  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  hypothesis  itself, 
aa  part  of  the  general  history  of  our  science,  with  which  the  reputation  and 
ge|ius  of  its  author  render  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  some  acquaintance, 
1  in  far  from  thinking  that  it  can  throw  any  light  on  our  speculations,  in  the 
pnent  improved  state  of  the  Science  of  Mind.  I  shall  not  waste  your  time, 
thefore,  with  pointing  out  to  you  the  innumerable  objections  to  his  hypo- 
thjis,  which,  after  the  view  already  given  by  rae  of  the  simple  process  of 
*  Recherche  tie  la  Verit6,  Liv.  III.  c.  vi.  \  Ibid. 
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perception,  are,  I  trust,  so  manifest,  as  not  to  require  to  be  pointed  out.  It 
may  be  more  interesting  to  consider,  in  the  history  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  what  circumstances  led  to  the  formation  of  the  hypotliesis. 

In  the  first  place  1  may  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  his  veneration  for 
the  greater  number  of  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche  unfortunately 
had  not  adopted  the  very  enlightened  views  of  that  eminent  philosopher,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  ideas.  He  considered  tliem  as  existing  distinct  from 
the  sentient  or  percipient  mind, — and,  reasoning  very  justly  from  this  eriw, 
inferred  their  presence  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity, — who  formed  the  universal 
not  casually,  but  according  to  conceptions,  that  must  have  preceded  creation, 
— the  archetypes,  or  exemplars,  of  all  tliat  was  to  be  created.  This  opinioe, 
as  to  the  eternal  forms  subsisting  in  tlie  divine  mind,  agrees  exactly  witli  that 
of  Plato,  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  doctrines,  and  certainly  one  ol 
tlie  most  poetical, — which,  though  a  term  of  praise  that  usually  does  not 
imply  much  excellence  of  philosophy,  is  tlie  species  of  praise  to  which  ti)e 
philosophy  of  Plato  has  the  justest  claim.  It  has  been  delivered,  in  ven 
powerful  verse,  by  one  of  our  own  poets,  who  describes  himself  as,  in  sci- 
ence, a  follower  of  the  genius  of  ancient  Greece,  and  who  was  worthy  of  thf 
inspiring  presence  of  tliat  majestic  guide  : 

"  Ere  the  radiant  sun 
Sprang  from  the  east,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  night 
The  moon  suspended  her  serener  lamp  '. 
Ere  raouutains,  woods,  or  streams,  adorn'd  the  globe 
Or  Wisdom  tauglit  the  sons  of  men  her  lore, — 
Then  lived  the  Almighty  One,  then,  deep  retired 
In  his  unfathom'd  essence,  view'd  the  forms, 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things  ; 
The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp. 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling  globe, 
And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.     From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  them,  his  love  divine,  he  fix'd 
His  admiration,  till,  in  time  complete, 
What  he  admired  and  loved,  his  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.     Hence,  the  breath 
Of  life,  informing  each  organic  frame  ; 
Hence,  the  green  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves  j 
Hence,  light  and  shade  alternate,  warmth  and  cold, 
And  clear  autumnal  skies,  and  vernal  showers, 
And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things."* 

It  is  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  however, — who  had  himself  imbibe 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, — that  the  tn 
source  of  the  hypothesis,  which  we  are  now  reviewing,  is  to  be  found.  Tb 
very  eminent  father  of  the  church, — whose  acuteness  and  eloquence  woul 
have  entitled  him  to  very  high  consideration,  even  though  his  works  hs 
related  to  subjects  less  interesting  to  man,  than  those  noble  subjects  of  whic 
they  treat, — seems  to  have  met  with  peculiar  honour  from  the  French  the 
logians,  and  to  have  given  a  very  evident  direction  to  their  intellectual  inqi 
ries.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  read  the  works  of  any  of  the  theologic 
metaphysicians  of  that  country,  without  meeting  with  constant  references 
the  opinions  of  St.  Austin,  and  an  implied  reference,  even  where  it  is  n 
expressed, — particularly  to  the  very  opinions  most  analogous  to  tliose 
Malebranche. 

The  opinion  of  Augustine,  to  which  I  particularly  allude,  is  that  wbi' 
*  Pleaiurea  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v.  59 — 78. 
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)rms  the  principal  doctrine  of  his  metaphysical  philosophy, — that  there  is  a 
jpreme  eternal  universal  Truth,  which  is  intimately  present  to  every  mind, 
nd  in  which  all  minds  alike  perceive  the  truths,  which  all  alike  are,  as  it 
'ere,  necessitated  to  believe, — the  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  for 
xample,  and  the  primary  essential  truths  of  morality. 

These  truths  we  feel  to  be  eternal,  because  we  feel  that  they  are  not  con- 
ngent  on  the  existence  of  those  who  perceive  them,  but  were,  and  are,  and 
lUst  for  ever  be  the  same  ;  and  we  feel  also,  that  the  truth  is  one,  whatever 
;3  the  number  of  individuals  that  perceive  it,  and  is  not  converted  into  many 
uths,  merely  by  the  multitude  of  believers.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  in  discoursing 
"  any  truth,  I  perceive  that  to  be  true  which  you  say,  and  you  perceive  that 

be  true  which  /  say, — where,  I  pray  you,  do  we  both  see  this  at  the  very 
oment  f  I  certainly  see  it  not  in  you,  nor  you  in  me, — but  both  see  it  in 
at  unchangeable  truth,  which  is  beyond  and  above  our  individual  minds. 
5i  ambo  videmus  verum  esse  quod  dicis,  et  ambo  videmus  verum  esse  quod 
CO,  ubi,  quaeso,  id  videmus  ?  Nee  ego  utique  in  te,  nee  tu  in  me  j  sed 
nbo  in  ipsa  quas  supra  mentes  nostras  est,  incommutabili  veritate.'  " 
'You  mustnot  conceive  that  I  am  contending  for  the  justness  of  the  opinion 
lich  I  am  now  stating  to  you — I  state  it  merely  as  illustrative  of  the  system 
<  Malebranche.  If  we  suppose,  with  Augustine,  that  there  is  one  eternal 
ruth,  which  contains  all  truths,  and  is  present  to  all  minds  that  perceive  in 
ithe  truths  which  it  contains,  it  is  but  one  step  more,  and  scarcely  one  step 
ore,  to  believe  that  our  ideas  of  all  things  are  contained  and  perceived  in 
(e  omnipresent  Mind,  to  which  all  other  minds  are  united,  and  which  is 
ielf  the  eternal  Truth,  that  is  present  to  all.  Indeed,  some  of  the  passages 
viich  are  quoted  in  the  Search  of  Truth,  from  St.  Austin,  show  how  strongly 
tb  author  conceived  his  own  opinions  to  be  sanctioned  by  that  ancient. 
jithority. 

For  some  of  the  happiest  applications  which  have  been  made  of  this  ve«y. 
Ecient  system  of  Christian  metaphysics,  I  may  refer  you  particularly  to  the 
\>rks  of  Fenelon, — to  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God,  for  exaoif 
p, — in  which  many  of  the  most  abstract  subtleties  of  the  Metaphysics  of 
^igustine  become  living  and  eloquent,  in  the  reasonings  of  this  amiable 
viter,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  give,  to  every  subject  which  he  treated,,  the 
toderness  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  persuasion  and  devout  confidence  of  his 
Ojn  undoubting  belief. 

In  this  Protestant  country,  in  which  the  attention  of  theologians  bas^  been 
ajiost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  httle  compara- 
tie  attention  paid  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, — unless,  as  strictly  illustra- 
tib  of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  or  of  the  mere  History  of  the  Church, — the 
iiiuence  of  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  St.  Austin  is  less  to  be  traced  ;  and 
til  argument  drawn  from  the  eternal  omnipresent  ideas  of  unity,  and  number 
a5  infinity,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  CathoHc  philosophers,  in 
dbonstrating  the  existence  of  God,  is  hence  scarcely  to  be  found  at  all,  or, 
aieast,  occupies  a  very  inconsiderable  place,  in  the  numerous  works  of  our 
cintrymen,  on  the  same  great  subject.  The  system  of  Malebranche  might 
ireed  have  arisen  in  this  country ;  -for  we  have  had  writers,  who,  without 
h  genius,  have  adopted  his  errors ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was, 
b  its  very  nature,  much  more  likely  to  arise,  in  the  country  which  actually 

pkduced  it. 
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LECTURE  XXXI. 


HISTORY  OF  OPINIONS  REGARDING  PERCEPTION,  CONCLUDED— ON  THE 
EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  COMBINED  WITH  DESIRE,  OR  ON  ATTENTION. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  gave  you  a  slight  sketch  of  some  theo- 
ries,—or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  some  hypothetical  conjectures,  whicJ 
have  been  formed  with  respect  to  perception, — pointing  out  to  you,  at  th( 
same  time,  the  two  supposed  difficulties  which  appear  to  me  to  have  led  t( 
them,  in  false  views  of  the  real  objects  of  perception,  and  of  the  nature  of 
causation ;  the  difficulty  of  accounting,  with  these  false  views,  for  the  sup- 
posed perception  of  objects  at  a  distance,  and  for  the  agency  of  matter  on  i 
substance,  so  litde  capable  as  mind,  of  being  linked  with  it,  by  any  commoi 
bond  of  connexion. 

Of  such  hypotheses,  we  considered  three, — ^the  doctrine  of  the  Peripa 
tetics  as  to  perception  by  species,  or  shadowy  films,  that  flow  from  tlie  objec 
to  the  organ, — the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  indirect  subserviency  of  exter 
nal  objects,  as  the  mere  occasions  on  which  the  Deity  himself,  in  every  in 
stance,  produces  in  the  mind  the  state  which  is  termed  perception, — and  tbt 
particular  doctrine  of  Malebranche,  himself  a  zealous  defender  of  that  gene 
ral  doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  as  to  the  perception  of  objects,  or  rather  o 
the  ideas  of  objects  in  tlie  divine  mind. 

The  only  remaining  hypothesis,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  is  a  ver; 
•  celebrated  one,  of  Leibnitz,  the  doctrine  o(  the  pre-established  harmony,  whicl; 
I  have  no  doubt,  originated  in  the  same  false  view  of  the  necessity  of  som 
connecting  link  in  causation  ;  and  was  intended,  therefore,  like  the  other; 
to  obviate  the  supposed  difficulty  of  the  action  of  matter  on  mind,  and  ( 
mind  on  matter. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  the  body  never  acts  on  the  mind,  nor  the  min 
on  the  body,  but  the  motions  of  the  one,  and  the  feelings  of  the  other,  ar 
absolutely  independent,  having  as  little  influence  on  each  other,  as  they  bav 
on  any  other  mind  and  body.  The  mind  feels  pain,  when  the  body 
bruised,  but,  from  the  pre-established  order  of  its  own  affecUons,  it  woul 
have  felt  exactly  the  same  pain,  though  the  body  at  that  moment,  had  bee 
resting  upon  roses.  The  arm,  indeed,  moves  at  the  very  moment,  when  tli 
mind  has  "willed  its  motion  ;  but,  it  moves  of  itself,  in  consequence  of  its  ow 
pre-established  order  of  movement,  and  would  move  therefore,  equally,  ; 
that  very  moment,  though  the  mind  had  wished  it  to  remain  at  rest.  Th 
exact  correspondence  of  the  motions  and  feelings,  which  we  observe,  aris( 
merely  from  the  exactness  of  the  choice  of  the  Deity,  in  uniting  with  a  bod; 
that  was  formed  by  Him,  to  have  of  itself,  a  certain  order  of  independei 
/notions,  a  mind,  that  was  formed  of  itself  to  have  a  certain  order  of  indepei 
dent  but  corresponding  feelings.  In  the  unerring  exactness  of  this  choic 
and  mutual  adaptation,  consists  the  exquisileness  of  the  harmony.  Bii 
however  exquisite,  it  is  still  a  harmony  only,  without  the  slightest  reciproc 
action. 

The  mind,  and  its  organic  frame,  are,  in  this  system, — ^to  borrow  the  illu 
tration  of  it  which  is  commonly  used, — like  two  time-pieces,  which  have  i 
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connexion  with  each  other,  however  accurately  they  naay  agree, — and  each 
of  which  would  indicate  the  hour,  in  the  very  same  manner,  though  the  other 
had  been  destroyed.  In  like  manner,  the  soul  of  Leibnitz, — for  the  great 
theorist  himself  may  surely  be  used  to  illustrate  his  own  hypothesis, — would, 
tliough  his  body  had  been  annihilated  at  birth,  have  felt  and  acted,  as  if 
with  its  bodily  appendage, — studying  the  same  works,  inventing  the  same 
systems,  and  carrying  on,  with  the  same  warfare  of  books  and  epistles,  the 
same  long  course  of  indefatigable  controversy  ; — and  the  body  of  this  great 
philosopher,  though  his  soul  had  been  annihilated  at  birth,  would  not  merely 
have  gone  through  the  same  process  of  growtb,  eating,  and  digesting,  and 
performing  all  its  other  ordinary  animal  functions, — but  would  have  achieved 
for  itself  the  same  intellectual  glory,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  works 
which  it  was  writing  and  correcting, — would  have  argued,  with  equal  strenu- 
ousness,  for  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason, — claimed  the  honours  of 
the  differential  calculus, — and  laboured  to  prove  this  very  system'of  thepre- 
established  harmony,  of  which  it  would,  certainly,  in  that  case,  have  been 
joee  of  the  most  illustrious  examples. 

To  say  of  this  hypothesis,  wbich  was  the  dream  of  a  great  mind, — but  of 
a  mind,  I  must  confess,  which  was  very  fond  of  dreaming,  and  very  apt  to 
dream, — that  it  isa  mere  hypothesis,  is  to  speak  of  it  too  favourably.  Like 
the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  it  supposes  a  system  of  external  things, 
3(  which,  by  the  very  principle  of  the  hypothesis,  there  can  be  no  evidence, 
and  which  is  absolutely  of  no  utility  whatever,  but  as  it  enables  a  philosopher 
to  talk,  more  justly,  of  pre-established  harmonies,  without  the  possibility, 
[iowever,.of  knowing  that  he  is  talking  more  justly.  If  the  mind  would  have 
exactly  the  same  feelings  as  now, — the  same  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  per- 
ceptions of  men  and  houses,  and  every  thing  external,  though  every  thing 
3xternal,  comprehending  of  course  the  very  organs  of  sense,  had  been  anni- 
lilated  ages  of  ages  before  itself  existed,  what  reason  can  there  be  to  sup- 
)0se,  that  this  useless  system  of  bodily  organs,  and  other  external  things, 
pxist  at  present .''  The  universal  irresistible  belief  of  mankind,  to  which 
philosophers  of  a  different  school  might  appeal,  cannot  be  urged  in  this  case, 
jince  the  admission  of  it,  as  legitimate  evidence,  would  at  once  disprove  the 
lypothesis.  We  do  not  more  truly  believe,  that  light  exists,  than  we  believe 
hat  it  affects  us  with  vision,  and  that,  if  there  had  been  no  light,  there  would 
lave  been  no  sensation  of  colour.  To  assert  the  pre-established  harmony, 
is,  indeed,  almost  the  same  thing,  as  to  affirm  and  deny  the  same  proposi- 
jion.  It  is  to  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  positively,  that  matter  exists,  since 
he  harmony,  which  it  asserts,  is  of  matter  and  mind ;  and  then  to  affirm,  as 
Ijositively,  that  its  existence  is  useless,  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  us,  and 
{hat  we  are,  therefore,  absolutely  incapable  of  knowing  whether  it  exists 
»r  not. 

I  After  stating  to  you  so  many  hypotheses,  which  have  been  formed  on 
his  subject,  I  need  scarcely  remark,  what  a  fund  of  perpetual  conjecture, 
ind,  therefore,  of  perpetual  controversy,  there  is  in  the  varied  wonders  of 
he  external  and  internal  universe,  when  it  is  so  very  difficult  for  a  few  phi- 
psophers  to  agree,  as  to  what  it  is' which  gives  rise  to  the  simplest  sensation 
>f  warmth,  or  fragrance,  or  colour.  It  might  be  thought,  that,  in  the  inteU 
\dlectual  opera,  if  I  may  revert  to  that  ingenious  and  lively  allegory,  of 
vhich  I  availed  myself  in  one  of  my  early  Lectures,  in  treating  of  general 
)hysical  inquiry, — as  the  whole  spectacle  which  we  behold,  is  passing  witliia 
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our  minds,  we  are,  in  this  instance  at  least,  fairly  behind  the  scenes,  an 
see  the  mechanism  of  Nature  truly  as  it  is.  But  though  we  are  really  be 
hind  the  scenes,  and  even,  in  one  sense  of  tiie  word,  may  be  said  to  be  qui 
selves  the  movers  of  the  machinery,  by  which  the  whole  representation  i 
carried  on,  still  the  minute  parts  and  arrangements  of  tlie  complicated  me 
chanism  are  concealed  from  our  view,  almost  as  completely  as  from  th 
observation  of  the  distant  spectators.  The  primary  springs  and  weights 
indeed,  by  the  agency  of  which  Phaeton  seemed  to  be  carried  ofl'  by  tfa 
winds,  are  left  visible  to  us ;  and  we  know,  that  when  we  touch  a  certd 
spring,  it  will  put  in  motion  a  concealed  set  of  wheels,  or  that  when  we  pu 
a  cord,  it  will  act  upon  a  system  of  puUies,  which  will  ultimately  produce 
particular  effect  desired  by  us ;  but  what  is  the  number  of  wheels  or  pullicg 
and  how  they  are  arranged  and  adapted  to  each  other  so  as  to  produce  tb 
effect, — are  left  to  our  penetration  to  divine.  On  this  subject  we  have  seer 
that  as  many  grave  absurdities  have  been  formed  into  systems,  and  honoure 
with  commentaries  and  confutations,  as  in  the  opera  of  external  nature,* 
which,  in  the  quotation  formerly  made  to  you,  the  Pythagorases  and  Plate 
were  supposed  to  be  present.  "  It  is  not  a  system  of  cords  and  puUie 
which  we  put  in  motion,"  says  Aristotle,  "  — for  to  move  such  a  heavy  a* 
distant  mass  would  be  beyond  our  power, — but  only  a  number  of  litd 
phantasms  connected  with  tliem,  which  have  the  form,  indeed,  of  cords  aft 
pullies,  but  not  the  substance,  and  which  are  light  enough,  therefore,  toft 
at  our  very  touch." — "  We  do  not  truly  move  aiiy  wheels,"  says  the  gr«i 
inventor  of  the  System  of  Occasional  Causes ;  "  for,  as  we  did  not  mak 
the  wheels,  how  can  we  know  the  principle  on  which  their  motion  is  t 
depend,  or  have  such  a  command  over  them  as  to  be  capable  of  movia 
them  ?  But  when  we  touch  a  spring,  it  is  tlie  occasion  on  which  tlie  Mt 
chanist  himself,  who  is  always  present,  tlwugh  invisible,  and  who  must  kom 
well  how  to  move  them,  sets  them  instantly  in  motion." — "  We  see  ik 
motion,"  says  Malebranche,  "  not  by  looking  at  the  wheels  or  pullies, — k 
there  is  an  impenetrable  veil  which  hides  them  from  us,  but  by  looking  f 
the  Mechanist  himself,  who  must  see  them,  because  He  is  tlie  mover  o 
tliem ;  and  whose  eye,  in  which  they  are  imaged  as  he  gazes  on  tliem,  nan 
be  a  living  mirror  of  all  which  he  moves." — "  It  is  not  a  spring  tliat  ad 
upon  the  wheels,"  says  Leibnitz  ;  *'  though,  when  the  spring  is  touched,  th 
wheels  begin  to  move  immediately,  and  never  begin  to  move  at  any  otht 
time.  This  coincidence,  however,  is  not  owing  to  any  connexion  of  on 
with  the  other ;  for,  though  tlie  spring  were  destroyed,  the  wheels  woul 
move  exactly  as  at  present,  beginning  and  ceasing  at  die  same  precise  mc 
ments.  It  is  owing  to  a  pre-established  hartnonp  of  motion  in  the  whed 
and  spring  ;  by  which  arrangement  {he  motion  of  the  wheels,  tliough  coud 
pletely  independent  of  the  other,  always  begins  at  the  very  moment  wbe 
the  spring  is  touched." — "  No,"  exclaims  Berkeley,  "  it  is  all  illusion.  Th 
wheels,  and  cords,  and  weights,  are  not  seen  because  they  exist,  but  exi: 
because  they  are  seen ;  and,  if  the  whole  machinery  is  not  absolutely  ann 
hilated  when  we  shut  our  eyes,  it  is  only  because  it  finds  shelter  in  the  min 
of  some  other  being  whose  eyes  are  never  shut, — and  are  always  opei 
llierefore,  at  the  time  when  ours  are  closing." 

From  all  this  variety  of  conjectural  speculations,  the  conclusion  which  yo 
will  perhaps  have  drawn  most  readily,  is  that  which  is  too  often  the  rcsu 
of  our  researches  in  the  History  of  Science, — that  there  may,  as  D'Alenr 
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bert  truly  says,  J)e  a  great  deal  of  philosophizing,  in  which  there  is  very 
little  o(  philosophy. 

i  have  now  finished  the  remarks  which  I  had  to  make  on  the  very  im- 
portant class  of  our  external  affections  of  mind,  as  they  may  be  considered 
simply;  but  it  is  not  always  simply  that  they  exist ;  and,  when  they  occur 
in  combination  with  other  feelings,  the  appearance  which  they  assume  is 
sometimes  so  different,  as  to  lead  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  complex 
feeling  is  the  result  of  a  distinct  power  of  the  mind. 

When,«in  my  attempt  to  arrange  the  various  feelings  of  which  the  mind 
is  susceptible,  I  divided  these  into  our  external  and  internal  affections,  ac- 
cording as  their  causes  are,  in  the  one  case,  objects  without  the  mind,  and, 
^n  the  other  case,  previous  feelings,  or  affections  of  the  mind  itself :  and 
jsubdivided  this  latter  class  of  internal  affections  into  the  two  orders  of  our 
intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions  ;  I  warned  you,  that  you  were 
not  to  consider  these  as  always  arising  separately,  and  as  merely  successive 
to  each  other ; — that,  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  may  both  see  and  smell  a 
rose,  so  may  we  see,  or  compare,  or  remember,  while  under  the  influence 
jof  some  one  or  other  of  our  emotions  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  by  analysis, 
pT  at  least  by  a  reflective  process  that  is  similar  to  analysis,  we  may  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  emotion  from  the  co-existing  perception,  or  remembrance, 
pr  comparison, — as  we  are  able,  by  a  very  easy  analysis,  in  like  manner, 
^hen  we  both  see  and  smell  a  rose,  to  distinguish  in  our  complex  percep- 
tion, the  fragrance  from  the  colour  and  form. 

j  There  is  one  emotion,  in  particular,  that  is  capable  of  so  many  modifica- 
lions,  and  has  so  extensive  a  sway  over  human  life  which  it  may  be  said 
almost  to  occupy  from  the  first  wishes  of  our  infancy  to  the  last  of  our  old 
&ge,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  combined  with  many  of  our  other  feelings,  botli 
sensitive  and  intellectual.  The  emotion  to  which  I  allude  is  desire  ;  a  feel- 
ing which  may  exist  of  various  species  and  degrees,  from  the  strongest  pas- 
sion of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  to  the  slightest  wish  of  knowing  a 
ittle  more  accurately  the  most  trifling  object  before  us ; — and  though,  in 
speaking  of  it  at  present,  I  am  anticipating  what,  according  to  the  strict 
jiivision  which  we  have  made,  should  not  be  brought  forward  till  we  con- 
sider the  emotions  in  general,  this  anticipation  is  absolutely  unavoidable  for 
^inderstanding  some  of  the  most  important  phenomena,  both  of  perception, 
tvhich  we  have  been  considering,  and  of  those  intellectual  faculties  which 
\ve  are  soon  to  consider.  I  need  not  repeat  to  you,  that  Nature  is  not  to 
[)e  governed  by  the  systems  which  we  form ;  that  though  our  systematic 
arrangements  ought  not  to  be  complicated,  her  phenomena  are  almost  always 
"fo ;  and  that,  while  every  thing  is  thus  intermixed  and  connected  with  every 
thing  in  the  actual  phenomena  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  it  would  be  vain 
for  us  to  think  of  accommodating  our  physical  discussions  with  absolute 
Exactness,  even  to  the  most  perfect  divisions  and  subdivisions  which  we  may 
pe  capable  of  forming.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  we  should  not  depart 
jfrom  our  order  of  arrangement  without  some  advantage  in  view,  and  an 
advantage  greater  than  the  slight  evil  which  may  arise  from  the  appearance 
3f  temporary  confusion. 

The  reason  of  my  anticipation,  in  the  present  instance,  is  to  explain  to 
y^ou  what  I  conceive  to  constitute  the  phenomena  of  attention, — a  state  of 
mind  which  has  been  understood  to  imply  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar  intel- 
lectual power,  but  which,  in  the  case  of  attention  to  objects  of  sense,  appears 
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to  be  nothing  more  than  the  co-existence  of  desire,  with  the  perception  o 
the  object  to  which  we  are  scid  to  attend  ;  as,  in  attention  to  other  phenc 
mena  of  the  mind,  it  is  io  fike  manner,  the  co-existence  of  a  particular  desir 
with  these  particular  phenomena.  The  desire,  indeed,  modifies  the  per 
ception,  rendering  our  feeling  more  intense,  as  any  other  emotion  would  dc 
that  has  equal  relation  to  the  object.  But  there  is  no  operation  of  any  powe 
distinct  from  the  desire  and  perception  themselves. 

To  understand  this  fully,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  sora 
previous  remarks  on  the  co-existence  of  sensations. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  by  our  beneficent  Create! 
in  a  world  of  objects  capable  of  exciting  in  us  various  feelings,  and  wit 
senses  awake  to  the  profusion  of  delight — breathing  and  moving  in  the  mids 
of  odours,  and  colours,  and  sounds,  and  pressed  alike  in  gentle  reaction 
whether  our  limbs  be  in  exercise  or  repose,  by  that  firm  soil  which  support 
us,  or  the  softness  on  which  we  rest, — in  all  this  mingling  action  of  externa 
things,  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  in  which  any  one  of  our  feelings  can  h> 
said  to  be  truly  simple. 

Even  when  we  consider  but  one  of  our  organs,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  thi 
others,  how  innumerable  are  the  objects  that  concur  in  producing  the  com 
plex  affections  of  a  single  sense.''  In  the  eye,  for  example,  how  wide 
scene  *is  open  to  us,  wherever  our  glance  may  be  turned  .'* — woods,  fields 
mountains,  rivers,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  light,  and  that  magnificent  lumi 
nary,  which  converts  into  light  the  whole  space  throughwhich  it  moves,  a 
if  incapable  of  existing  but  in  splendour.  The  mere  opening  of  our  eyeli( 
is  like  the  withdrawing  of  a  veil,  which  before  covered  the  universe  : — It  i 
more ;  it  is  almost  like  saying  to  the  universe,  which  had  perished,  Exis 
again. 

Innumerable  objects,  then,  are  constantly  acting  together  on  our  organ 
of  sense  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  many  of  these  can,  at  once,  produce  ai 
effect  of  some  sort  in  the  mind,  because  we  truly  perceive  them  as  a  co-ex 
isting  whole.  It  is  not  a  single  point  of  light  only  which  we  see,  but  a  wid' 
landscape  ;  and  we  are  capable  of  comparing  various  parts  of  the  landscapi 
with  each  other, — of  distinguishing  various  odours  in  the  compound  fragranc< 
of  the  meadow  or  the  garden,— of  feeling  the  harmony  of  various  co-existioj 
melodies. 

The  various  sensations,  then,  may  co-exist,  so  as  to  produce  one  comple: 
affection.  When  they  do  co-exist,  it  must  be  remarked,  tliat  they  are  indi 
vidually  less  intense.  The  same  sound,  for  example,  which  is  scarcely 
heard  in  the  tumult  of  the  day,  is  capable  of  affecting  us  powerfully  if  i 
recur  in  the  calm  of  the  night ;  not  that  it  is  then  absolutely  louder,  bu 
because  it  is  no  longer  mingled  with  other  sounds,  and  other  sensations  ol 
various  kinds,  which  render  it  weaker  by  co-existing  with  it.  It  may  b< 
regarded  then,  as  a  general  law  of  our  perceptions,  that  when  many  sensa- 
tions co-exist,  each  individually  is  less  vivid  than  if  it  existed  alone. 

It  may  be  considered  almost  as  another  form  of  the  same  proposition  t( 
say,  that  when  many  sensations  co-exist,  each  is  not  merely  weaker,  but  les; 
distinct  from  the  others  with  which  it  is  combined.  When  a  few  voices  siof 
together,  we  easily  recognise  each  separate  voice.  In  a  very  full  chorus 
we  distinguish  each  with  more  difficulty ;  and,  if  a  great  multitude  wer< 
singing  together,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish  any  one  voic( 
from  the  rest,  more  than  to  distinguish  the  noise  of  a  single  billow,  or  a  single 
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iashing  of  a  few  particles  of  agitated  air,  in  the  whole  thunders  of  the  ocean 
md  tlie  storm. 

When  many  sensations  co-exist,  and  are,  therefore,  of  course  weaker  and 
ess  distinct,  if  any  one  were  suddenly  to  become  much  more  intense,  the 
'est  would  fade  in  proportion,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  felt.  A  thousand  faint 
rounds  murmur  around  us,  which  are  instantly  hushed  by  any  loud  noise, 
f,  when  we  are  looking  at  the  glittering  firmament  of  suns  in  a  winter  night, 
ny  one  of  those  distant  orbs  were  to  become  as  radiant  as  our  own  sun, 
vhich  is  itself  but  the  star  of  our  planetary  system,  there  can  be  no  question, 
hat,  like  our  sun  on  its  rising,  it  would  quench  with  its  brilliancy,  all  those 
ittle  glimmering  lights,  which  would  still  shine  on  us,  indeed,  as  before,  but 
i/ould  shine  on  us  without  being  perceived.  It  may  be  regarded,  then,  as 
inother  general  law  of  the  mind,  that  when  many  sensations  co-exist  of  equal 
;itensity,  the  effect  of  the  increased  intensity  of  one  is  a  diminished  intensity 
;f  those  which  co-exist  with  it. 

Let  us  now,  for  the  application  of  these  remarks,  consider,  what  it  is  which 
ikes  place  in  attention,  when  many  objects  are  together  acting  on  our  senses, 
nd  we  attend,  perhaps,  only  to  a  single  sensation.  As  a  mere  description 
f  the  process,  I  cannot  use  a  happier  exemplification,  than  that  which  Con- 
iliac  has  given  us  in  his  Logique. 

\  Let  us  imagine  a  casde,  which  commands,  from  its  elevation,  an  extensive 
lew  of  a  domain,  rich  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art.  It  is  night 
'hen  we  arrive  at  it.  The  next  morning  our  window-shutters  open  at  the 
loment  when  the  sun  has  just  risen  above  the  horizon, — and  close  again  the 
3ry  moment  after. 

i  Though  the  whole  sweep  of  country  was  shown  to  us  hut  for  an  instant, 
e  must  have  seen  every  object  which  it  comprehends  within  the  sphere  of 
jr  vision.  In  a  second  or  a  third  instant  we  could  have  received  only  the 
i.me  impressions  which  we  received  at  first ;  consequently,  though  the  win- 
5w  had  not  been  closed  again,  we  should  have  continued  to  see  but  what 
e  saw  before. 

i  This  first  instant,  however,  though  it  unquestionably  showed  us  all  the 
Jene,  gave  us  no  real  knowledge  of  it ;  and,  when  the  windows  were  closed 
;ain,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  could  have  ventured  to  give  even  the  slight- 
•;t  description  of  it, — a  sufficient  proof,  that  we  may  have  seen  many  objects, 
id  yet  have  learned  nothing. 

!  At  length  the  shutters  are  opened  again,  to  remain  open  while  the  sun  is 
^ove  the  horizon ;  and  we  see  once  more  what  we  saw  at  first.  Even  now, 
Wever,  if,  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  we  were  to  continue  to  see  at  once,  as  in  the 
list  instant,  all  this  multitude  of  different  objects,  we  should  know  as  little  of 
tern  when  the  night  arrived,  as  we  knew  when  the  window  shutters  were 
«bsed  again  after  the  very  moment  of  their  opening. 

I  To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  scene,  then,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  behold  it 
d  at  once,  so  as  to  comprehend  it  in  a  single  gaze  ;  we  must  consider  it  in 
itail,  and  pass  successively  from  object  to  object.  This  is  what  Nature  has 
tjght  us  all.  If  she  has  given  us  the  power  of  seeing  many  objects  at  once, 
ie  has  given  us  also  the  faculty  of  looking  but  at  one, — that  is  to  say,  of 
recting  our  eyes  on  one  only  of  the  multitude  ;  and  it  is  to  this  faculty, — 
nich  is  a  result  of  our  organization,  says  Condillac, — that  we  owe,  all  the 
liowledge  which  we  acquire  from  sight. 

I  The  faculty  is  common  to  us  all :  and  yet,  if  afterwards  we  were  to  talk 
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of  the  landscape  which  we  had  all  seen,  it  would  be  very  evident,  that  ou. 
knowledge  of  it  would  not  be  exactly  the  same.  By  some  of  lis,  a  pictiirt 
might  be  given  of  it  with  tolerable  exactness,  in  which  there  would  be  man^ 
objects  such  as  they  were,  and  many,  perhaps,  which  had  very  little  resera 
blance  to  the  parts  of  the  landscape  which  we  wished  to  describe.  Th< 
picture  which  others  mtght  give,  would  probably  be  so  confused,  that  it  woul( 
be  quite  impossible  to  recognise  the  scene  in  the  description,  and  yet  all  hat 
seen  the  same  objects,  and  nothing  but  the  same  objects.  The  only  differ 
ence  is,  that  some  of  us  had  wandered  from  object  to  object  irregularly 
and  that  others  had  looked  at  them  in  a  certain  order. 

Now  what  is  this  order  .'*  Nature  points  it  out  to  us  herself.  It  is  th' 
very  order  in  which  she  presents  to  us  objects.  There  are  some  which  ar 
more  striking  than  others,  and  which,  of  themselves,  almost  call  to  us  to  loo 
at  them  ;  they  are  the  predominant  objects,  around  which  the  others  seer 
to  arrange  themselves.  It  is  to  them,  accordingly,  that  we  give  our  Jiri 
attention  ;  and  when  we  have  remarked  their  relative  situations,  the  othai 
gradually  fill  up  the  intervals.  "*" 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  principal  objects ;  we  observe  them  in  succHi 
sion ;  we  compare  them,  to  judge  of  their  relative  positions.  When  tb« 
are  ascertained,  we  observe  the  objects  that  fill  up  the  intervals,  compaiil 
each  with  the  principal  object,  till  we  have  fixed  the  positions  of  all. 

When  this  process  of  successive,  but  regular  observation,  is  accomplish© 
we  know  all  the  objects  and  their  situations,  and  can  embrace  them  with 
single  glance.  Their  order,  in  our  mind,  is  no  longer  an  order  of  mei 
succession  ;  it  is  simultaneous.  It  is  that  in  which  they  exist,  and  we  see 
at  once  distinctly. 

The  comprehensive  knowledge  thys  acquired,  we  owe  to  the  mere  sftd 
with  which  we  have  directed  our  eyes  from  object  to  object.     The  knA  ' 
ledge  has  been  acquired  in  parts  successively  ;  but,  when  acquired,  1^ 
present  at  once  to  our  mind,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  objects  whidi 
retraces  to  us,  are  all  present  to  the  single  glance  of  the  eye  that  behol    i 
them. 

The  description  which  I  have  now  given  you,  very  nearly  after  the  wor 
of  Condillac,  is,  I  think,  a  very,  faithful  representation  of  a  process  of  wW 
we  must  all  repeatedly  have  been  conscious.  It  seems  to  me,  bower* 
faithful  as  it  is,  as  a  mere  description,  to  leave  the  great  difficulty  unexplaint 
and  even  unremarked.  We  see  a  multitude  of  objects,  and  we  have  one  coi 
plex  indistinct  feeling.  We  wish  to  know  the  scene  more  accurately,  a 
in  consequence  of  this  wish,  though  the  objects  themselves  continue  as  b 
fore,  we  no  longer  seem  to  view  them  all,  but  only  one,  or  a  few  ;  and  t 
few,  which  we  now  see,  we  see  more  distinctly.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  t 
process  ;  but  tlie  difficulty  is,  that  though  we  seem  to  view  only  a  (< 
objects,  and  these  much  more  distinctly,  the  field  of  the  eye  still  compreher 
a  wide  expanse,  the  light  from  which  scarcely  affects  us,  while  the  lii 
from  other  parts  of  it,  though  not  more  brilliant,  produces  in  us  distinct  p 
ception.  It  is  vain  for  Condillac  to  say,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  facii 
which  we  have  of  directing  our  eyes  on  one  subject,  a  faculty  which  is 
result  of  our  organization,  and  which  is  common  to  all  mankind  ;  for,  in 
first  place,  if  this  direction  of  our  eyes,  of  which  he  speaks,  on  a  sin  ■ 
object,  be  meant,  in  its  strict  sense,  of  the  eye  itself,  which  we  direct,  i  > 
not  true  that  we  have  any  such  faculty.     We  cannot  direct  our  eyes  x  i 
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ot  to  comprehend  equally  in  our  field  of  vision,  many  objects  beside  that 
ingle  object  which  is  supposed  to  have  fixed  our  attention ;  and  if,  by  the 
irection  of  our  eyes,  be  meant  the  exclusive  or  limited  perception  by  our 
lind  itself,  there  remains  the  difficulty, — how  it  happens,  that  while  light 
om  innumerable  objects  falls  on  our  retina  as  before,  -it  no  longer  produces 
iy  distinct  vision  relatively  to  the  objects  from  which  it  comes, — while  light 
ertainly  not  more  brilliant,  from  other  objects,  produces  vision  much  more 
istinct  than  before.  Let  us  consider  this  difficulty  which,  in  truth,  consti- 
tes  the  principal  phenomenon  of  attention,  a  little  more  fully. 
When  Condillac  speaks  of  the  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  which  he  supposes 
capable  of  directing  the  eye,  exclusively,  on  certain  objects,  he  must  speak 
"  that  only,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  previously  to  the  more  distinct  per- 
iption  of  those  objects,  as  certain  parts  of  the  scene. 
I  What  is  it,  then,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  between  the  indistinct  per- 
jption  of  the  wide  scene,  and  the  distinct  perception  of  parts  of  the  scene  ? 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  general  desire  of  knowing  the  scene  more 
;curately.  This  is  the  primary  feeling  of  the  process  of  attention.  But 
is  primary  feeling  is  soon  succeeded  by  others.  Indistinct  as  the  whole 
implex  scene  may  be,  some  parts  of  it  more  brilliant,  or  more  striking  in 
{ineral  character,  are  less  indistinct  than  others.  There  are  a  few  more 
•ominent  parts,  as  Condillac  says,  around  which  the  rest  are  indistinctly 
cranged. 
With  some  one  of  these,  then,  as  in  itself  more  impressive  and  attractive, 
M  begin  ;  our  general  desire  of  knowing  the  whole  scene  having  been  fol- 
Wed  by  a  wish  to  know  this  principal  part  more  accurately. 
The  next  step  is  to  prevent  the  eye  itself  from  wandering,  that  no  new 
ejects  may  distract  it,  and  that  there  may  be  as  little  confusion  as  possible 
c|  the  rays  from  different  objects,  on  that  part  of  the  retina,  on  which  the 
Tj-s  fell  from  the  particular  object  which  we  wish  to  consider.  We  fix  our 
eps,  therefore,  and  our  whole  body,  as  steadily  as  we  can,  by  the  muscles 
s|)servient  to  these  purposes. 
So  far,  unquestionably,  no  new  faculty  is  exercised.  We  have  merely 
t/j  desire  of  knowing  the  scene  before  us, — ^the  selection  of  some  prominent 
o|ect,  or  rather  the  mere  perception  of  it,  as  peculiarly  prominent, — the 
d?ire  of  knowing  it  particularly, — and  the  contraction  of  a  few  muscles,  in 
o^dience  to  our  volition. 

jVo  sooner,  however,  has  all  this  taken  place,  than  instantly,  or  almost 
irtantly,  and  without  our  consciousness  of  any  new  and  peculiar  state  of 
nrpd  intervening  in  the  process,  the  landscape  becomes  to  our  vision  alto- 
g|ier  different.  Certain  parts  only,  those  parts  which  we  wished  to  know 
pijticularly,  are  seen  by  us  ;  the  remaining  parts  seem  almost  to  have  vanish- 
ed It  is  as  if  every  thing  before  had  been  but  the  doubtful  colouring  of 
eijhantment,  which  had  disappeared,  and  left  to  us  the  few  prominent  reali- 
tii|  on  which  we  gaze  ;  or  rather,  it  is  as  if  some  instant  enchantment,  obe- 
dht  to  our  wishes,  had  dissolved  every  reality  besides,  and  brought  closer 
to^ur  sight  the  few  objects  which  we  desired  to  see. 

^till,  however,  all  of  which  we  are'truly  conscious,  as  preceding  immedi- 
at|y  the  change  of  appearance  in  the  scene,  is  the  mere  desire,  of  which  1 
h^  spoken,  combined  probably  with  expectation  of  that  more  distinct  vision 
wjch  follows.  There  may  be  a  combination  of  feelings,  but  no  new  and 
Dfjuliar  feeling,  either  as  simple,  or  co-existing  with  other  feelings, — no  in- 
diation,  in  short,  of  the  exercise  of  a  new  power. 
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Even  though  we  should  be  incapable,  therefore,  of  understanding  how  tl 
desire  should  have  this  effect,  it  would  not  be  the  less  true,  that  the  de^ 
of  knowing  accurately  a  particular  object  in  a  group,  is  instandy, — or,j 
least,  instantly  after  some  organic  change  which  may  probably  be  necessaf 
— followed  by  a  more  vivid  and  distinct  perception  of  the  particular  obje» 
and  a  comparative  faintness  and  indistinctness  of  the  other  objects  that  c 
exist  with  it ;  and  that  what  we  call  attention  is  nothing  more. 

Are  the  comparative  distinctness  and  indistinctness,  however,  a  res' 
which  we  had  no  reason  to  expect  ?  or  are  tliey  not  rather  what  might, 
some  degree  at  least,  have  been  expected,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  f< 
physical  facts  with  respect  to  our  co-existing  sensations,  which  1  have  alrea 
pointed  out  to  you,  and  from  the  circumstance  which  we  are  next  to  cc 
sider  ?  We  have  seen,  in  the  observations  already  made  by  us,  that  ma 
co-existing  perceptions  are  indistinct,  and  that  when  one  becomes  more  viv 
the  others  become  still  fainter.  All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  d 
cover  some  cause  of  increased  vividness  of  that  one  to  which  we  are  said 
attend. 

If  we  can  discover  any  reason  why  <Am  should  become  more  vivid,  u 
comparative  indistinctness  of  the  other  parts  of  the  scene  may  be  consida 
as  following  of  course. 

Such  a  cause  exists,  unquestionably,  in  that  feeling  of  desire,  with 
which  there  can  be  no  attention.  To  attend,  is  to  have  a  desire  of  know 
that  to  which  we  attend,  and  attention  without  desire  is  a  verbal  contrac 
tion, — an  inconsistency,  at  least,  as  great  as  if  we  were  said  to  desire  to  kr 
without  any  desire  of  knowing,  or  to  be  attentive  without  attention. 

When  we  attend,  then,  to  any  part  of  a  complex  group  of  sensations,  th 
is  always  an  emotion  of  desire,  however  slight  the  emotion  may  be,  connec 
exclusively  with  that  particular  part  of  the  group  to  which  we  attend  j 
whatever  effect  our  emotions  produce  on  the  complex  feelings  that  aca  • 
pany  them,  we  may  expect  to  be  produced,  in  some  greater  or  less  degi^ 
by  the  desire  in  the  complex  process  which  we  term  attention.  l\ 

The  effect  which  our  expectation  might  anticipate,  is  the  very  effect  Ir 
is  truly  found  to  take  place, — an  increased  liveliness  of  that  part  of  the  o  t 
plex  group,  to  which  alone  the  desire  relates. 

That  it  is  the  nature  of  our  emotions  of  every  sort,  to  render  more  v  ii 
all  the  mental  affections  with  which  they  are  peculiarly  combined,  as  if  t  U 
own  vivacity  were  in  some  measure  divided  with  these,  every  one  who  s 
felt  any  strong  emotion,  must  have  experienced.  The  eye  has,  as  it  w  j 
a  double  quickness,  to  perceive  what  we  love  or  hate,  what  we  hope  or  1  '• 
Other  objects  may  be  seen  slightly ;  but  these,  if  seen  at  all,  become  • 
stantly  permanent,  and  cannot  appear  to  us  without  impressing  their  prese  ■> 
as  it  were,  in  stronger  feeling  on  our  senses  and  our  soul. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  emotion,  when  combined  even  with  sensations  >t 
are  of  themselves,  by  their  own  nature,  vivid  ;  and  mark,  therefore,  iS 
strikingly,  the  increase  of  vividness  received.  The  vivifying  effect,  howe  r, 
is  still  more  remarkable,  by  its  relative  proportion,  when  the  feelings  i 
which  the  emotion  is  combined,  are  in  themselves  peculiarly  faint,  as  in  'e 
case  of  mere  memory  or  imagination.  The  object  of  any  of  our  emot  h 
thus  merely  conceived  by  us,  becomes,  in  many  cases,  so  vivid,  as  to  re  C 
even  our  accompanying  perceptions  comparatively  faint.  The  mental  ^ 
sence  of  lovers,  for  example,  is  proverbial ;  and  what  is  thus  termed  in  p  u 
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r  language  absence,  is  nothing  more  than  the  greater  vividness  of  some 
ere  conception,  or  other  internal  feeling,  than  of  any,  or  all  of  the  external 
)jects  present  at  the  time,  which  have  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  prevailing 
notion. 

j  "  The  darkened  sun 

[  Loses  his  light :  The  rosy-bosom'd  Spring 

j  To  weeping  Fancy  pines  ;  and  yon  bright  arch 

Contracted,  bends  into  a  dusky  vault. 

All  nature  fades,  extinct ;  and  she  alone, 

Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought,  , 

Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein. 

Books  are  but  formal  dulness, — tedious  friends, 

And  sad  amid  the  social  band  he  sits 

Lonely  and  unattentive.     From  his  tongue 

The  unfinish'd  period  falls  ;  while,  borne  away 

On  swelling  thought,  his  wafted  spirit  flies 

To  the  vain  bosom  of  his  distant  Fair  ; 

And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover,  fix'd 

In  melancholy  site,  with  head  declined 

And  love-dejected  eyes."* 

What  brighter  colours  the  fears  of  superstition  give  to  the  dim  objects 
prceived  in  twilight,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  have  to  pass  the 
cu'chyard  at  any  late  hour,  and  the  little  students  of  ballad  lore,  who  have 
c^ried  with  them,  from  the  nursery,  many  tales  which  they  almost  tremble 
tciremember,  know  well.  And  in  the  second  sight  of  this  northern  part  of 
th  island,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  objects  which  the  seers  conceive 
thmselves  to  behold,  truly  are  more  vivid,  as  conceptions,  than,  but  for  the 
iierstition  and  the  melancholy  character  of  the  natives,  which  harmonize 
ivi  the  objects  of  this  gloomy  foresight,  they  would  have  been  ;  and  that  it 
s  1  consequence  of  this  brightening  effect  of  the  emotion,  as  concurring 
vvj  the  dim  and  shadowy  objects  which  the  vapoury  atmosphere  of  our  lakes 
m  vallies  presents,  that  fancy,  relatively  to  the  individual,  becomes  a  tem- 
xpry  reality.  The  gifted  eye  which  has  once  believed  itself  favoured  with 
Ji^i  a  view  of  the  future,  will,  of  course,  ever  after  have  a  quicker  foresight, 
■in(  more  frequent  revelations  ;  its  own  wilder  emotion  communicating  still 
Ji\e  vivid  forms  and  colours  to  the  objects  which  it  dimly  perceives. 

)n  this  object,  however,  I  need  not  seek  any  additional  illustration.     1 
nt  fairly  suppose  you  to  admit,  as  a  general  physical  law  of  the  Phenomena 
,  )f  jlind,  that  the  influence  of  every  emotion  is  to  render  more  vivid  the  per- 
riejion  or  conception  of  its  object. 

imust  remark,  however,  that  when  the  emotion  is  very  violent,  as  in  the 

icince  of  any  of  our  fiercer  passions,  though  it  still  renders  every  object, 

i  which  it  harmonizes,  more  vivid  and  prominent,  it  mingles  with  thera 

)i3  degree  of  its  own  confusion  of  feeling.     It  magnifies  and  distorts;  and 

vh  it  renders  brighter,  it  does  not  therefore  render  more  distinct. 

"  The  flame  of  passion,  through  the  struggling  soul 
Deep-kindled,  shows  across  that  sudden  blaze 
The  object  of  its  rapture,  vast  of  size. 
With  fiercer  colours  and  a  night  of  shade. "t 

he  species  of  desire  which  we  are  considering,  however,  is  not  of  this 
ivk  and  tempestuous  kind. 

•  Thomson's  Seasons — Spring,  v.  1006 — 1021. 
t  Pleasures  of  Imagination  Book  II.  v.  137 — 140. 
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Emotions  of  a  calmer  species  have  tlie  vivifying  effect,  without  the  i 
distinctness;  and  precisely  of  this  degree  is  that  desire  which  constitui 
attention  as  co-existing  with  tlie  sensations,  or  other  feelings  to  which  we  i 
said  to  attend. 

We  have  found,  then,  in  the  desire  which  accompanies  attention,  or  rati 
which  chiefly  constitutes  it,  tlie  cause  of  that  increased  intensity  which  ' 
sought. 

When  all  the  various  objects  of  a  scene  are  of  themselves  equally, 
nearly  equally,  interesting  or  indifferent  to  us,  the  union  of  desire  with  a 
particular  perception  of  the  group,  might  be  supposed,  a  priori,  to  rent 
this  perception  in  some  degree  more  vivid  than  it  was  before.     It  is  i 
necessary  that  this  difference  of  vividness  should  take  place  wholly,  or  ev 
be  very  striking,  in  the  first  instance ;  for,  by  becoming  in  the  first  inst 
even  slightly  more  vivid,  it  acquires  additional  colouring  and  prominence, 
as  to  increase  that  interest  which  led  us  originally  to  select  it  for  our  f 
minute  observation,  and  thus  to  brighten  it  more  and  more  progressiw 
Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  our  consciousness  during  what  is  called  071  efii 
of  attention,  we  feel  that  some  such  progress  as  this  really  takes  place^ 
object  becoming  gradually  more  distinct  while  we  gaze,  till  at  length  it 
quires  a  sort  of  effort  to  turn  away  to  the  other  co-existing  objects,  audi 
renew  with  them  the  same  process. 

Attention,  then,  is  not  a  simple  mental  state,  but  a  process,  or  a  coraU  I 
tion  of  feelings.  It  is  not  the  result  of  any  peculiar  power  of  tlie  mind, 
of  tliose  mere  laws  of  perception,  by  which  tlie  increased  vividness  of  « ! 
sensation  produces  a  corresponding  faintness  of  others  co-existing  vn\b , 
and  of  that  law  of  our  emotions,  by  which  they  communicate  greater  inl  • 
sity  to  every  perception,  or  other  feeling,  with  which  they  co-exist  and  1  • 
monize. 


LECTURE  XXXn. 


ON  THE  EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND  COlkfBINED  WITH  DBS ', 
CONTINUED.— ON  THE  INTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND— CLAS5 1- 
CATION  OF  THEM. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  concluded  my  sketch  of  the  difle  »f 
hypotheses  of  philosophers  with  respect  to  perception,  with  an  accoun  f 
tliat  Pre-established  Harmony,  by  which  Leibnitz,  excluding  all  recipr  il 
agency  of  mind  and  matter,  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  uniform  co  i- 
dence  of  our  mental  feelings  witli  our  bodily  movements, — an  hypotl  is 
which,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  many  followers  out  of  '  r* 
many,  produced  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  in  the  country  of  its  au'  r. 
1  may  remark  by  tlie  way, — as  a  very  striking  example  of  the  strange  :  i* 
ture  of  seemingly  opposite  qualities,  which  we  frequently  find  in  tlie  char? « 
of  nations, — tliat,  while  the  country,  of  which  I  speak,  has  met  with  ridi  «) 
—most  unjust  in  degree,  as  national  ridicule  always  is,* — for  the  heaF  ss 
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of  its  laborious  erudition,  it  must  be  allowed  to  surpass  all  other  countries  in 
the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  its  philosophy,  which,  particularly  in  meta- 
physics, from  the  reign  of  Leibnitz  to  the  more  recent  worship  paid  to  the 
transcendentalism  of  Kant,  seems  scarcely  to  have  admitted  of  any  calm 
approbation,  or  to  have  known  any  other  inquirers  than  violent  partisans  and 
violent  foes. 

After  my  remarks  on  this  hypothesis,  which  closed  my  view  of  our  exter- 
jial  affections  of  mind,  as  they  exist  simply,  I  next  proceeded  to  consider 
hem,  as  they  exist,  combined  with  desire,  in  that  state  of  the  mind,  which 
jS  termed  attention, — a  state  which  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  peculiar 
intellectual  power,  but  which,  I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  admits  of  being 
malyzed  into  other  more  general  principles. 

j  It  is  to  our  consciousness,  of  course,  that  we  must  refer  for  the  truth  of 
[ny  such  analysis  ;  and  the  process  which  it  reveals  to  us,  in  attention, 
{eems,  I  think,  to  justify  the  analysis  which  I  made,  indicating  a  combina- 
jion  of  simpler  feelings,  but  not  any  new  and  distinct  species  of  feeling,  to 
[e  referred  to  a  peculiar  faculty. 

j  We  see  many  objects  together,  and  we  see  them  indistinctly.     We  wish 

J3  know  them  more  accurately, — and  we  are  aware,  that  this  knowledge  can 

16  acquired  only  in  detail.     We  select  some  one  more  prominent  object, 

rom  the  rest, — or  rather,  without  any  selection  on  our  part,  this  object  ex- 

jites,  in  a  higher  degree,  our  desire  of  observing  it  particularly,  merely  by 

eing  more  prominent,  or,  in  some  other  respect,  more  interesting  than  the 

St.     To  observe  it  particularly,  we  fix  our  body,  and  our  eyes, — for  it  is 

case  of  vision  which  I  have  taken  for  an  example, — as  steadily  as  possible, 

lat  the  hght  from  the  same  points  of  the  object  may  continue  to  fall  on  the 

mie  points  of  the  retina.     Together  with  our  wish,  we  have  an  expecta- 

on,  the  natural  effect  of  uniform  past  experience,  that  the  object  will  now 

s  more  distinctly  perceived  by  us  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  expecta- 

3n,  when  the  process,  which  1  have  described,  is  completed,  the  object,  as 

it  knew  our  very  wish,  and  hastened  to  gratify  it,  does  become  more  dis- 

ct ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  thus  more  vivid,  the  other  oljects  of 

e  group  become  gradually  fainter,  till  at  length  they  are  scarcely  felt  to 

present.     Such,  without  the  intervention  of  any  new  and  peculiar  state 

mind,  is  the  mental  process,   as  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  it  j  and,  if  this 

;  the  process,  there  is  no  reason  to  infer  in  it  the  operation  of  any  power 

the  mind  different  from  those  which  are  exercised  in  other  cases.     The 

neral  capacities  of  perception,  and  desire,  and  expectation,  and  voluntary 

>mmand  of  certain  muscles,  which  on   every  view  of  the  phenomena  of 

tention,  we  must  allow  the  mind  to  possess,   are,  of  themselves,  sufficient 

explain  the  phenomena,  and  preclude,  therefore,  any  further  reference. 

The  brightening  of  the  objects  to  which  we  attend,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 

ijects  which  have  interested  us,  and  which  we  feel  a  desire  of  knowing, 

d  the  consequent  fading  of  the  other  co-existing  objects,  I  explained,  by 

well  known  influence,  not  of  desire   merely,  but  of  all  our  emotions, 

rendering  more  vivid  those  objects  of  perception  or  fancy,  with  which 

y  harmonize  ;  and  I  illustrated  this  influence  by  various  examples. 

jThe  phantasms  of  imagination,  in  the  reveries  of  our  waking  hours,  when 

'    tr  external  senses  are  still  open,  and  quick  to  feel,  are,  as  mere  concep- 

^     >ns,  far  less  vivid  than  the  primary  perceptions,  from  which  they  originally 

'  ,  iwed  J  and  yet,  under  the  influence  of  any  strong  emotion,  they  become 
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so  -Tittch  more  bright  and  prominent  than  external  things,  that,  to  the  im- 
passioned muser  on  distant  scenes  and  persons,  the  scenes  and  persous 
truly  around  him  are  almost  as  if  they  were  not  in  existence.  If  a  mere 
conception,  then,  faint  as  it  must  always  be  by  its  own  nature,  can  thus  be 
rendered  more  vivid  than  reality,  by  the  union  of  any  strong  desire,  it  i« 
surely  less  wonderful,  that  the  same  cause  should  communicate  the  same 
superior  vividness  to  the  brighter  realities  of  perception.  If  what  we  re- 
member with  interest,  and  wish  to  see  again,  become  so  much  more  vivic 
in  our  fancy,  merely  by  this  very  wish,  that  we  scarcely  perceive  any  one 
of  the  innumerable  objects  before  our  eyes,  what  we  truly  see,  in  its  owf 
lively  colouring,  and  feel  a  strong  desire  of  knowing  more  intimately,  ma} 
well  be  supposed  to  render  us  less  sensible  to  the  other  co-existing  objects 
which  the  very  shadows  of  our  imagination,  when  brightened  by  a  simila 
desire,  were  able  mentally  to  annihilate  or  eclipse. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  vivifying  influence  of  the  desire  itself,  some  part 
— and,  perhaps  a  very  considerable  part — of  the  brightening  of  the  object 
during  attention,  may  arise  indirectly  from  the  mere  muscular  adaptation  ol 
the  organ.     I  do  not  speak  merely  of  that  internal  adaptation,  whatever  ijj 
may  be,  which  accommodates  the  organ  to  the  object,  and  therefore,  varic 
with  the  distance  of  the  object,  but  of  that  simpler  contraction,  which  keep 
the  organ,  as  a  whole,  steadily  fixed.     It  is  proved  by  many  facts,  thaft 
certain  time  is  necessary,  for  vision,  and,  probably,   in  like  manner,  for  tl 
our  perceptions.     A  cannon  ball,  for  example,  though  it  must  have  reflect© 
light  to  us,  during  its  passage,  may  yet  pass  before  our  eyes  so  rapidly,  i 
not  to  be  perceived  ;  and,  if  a  part  of  the  eye  be  affected,  in  a  certain  man 
ner,  by  one  colour,   and  a  different  colour  fall  upon  it  so  rapidly  after  tb 
first,  that  the  former  affection  has  not  previously  ceased,  the  result  is  notth'^ 
visual  affection,  which  the  second  colour  alone  would  have  produced,  bi 
that  which  would  have  arisen  at  once  from   a  mixture  of  the  two  colouB ' 
In  this  way,  in  an  experiment  which  has  been  often  performed,  for  the  df 
monstration  of  this  simple  and  beautiful  fact;    if  a  cylinder  be   painted  i 
longitudinal  bars,  with  the  prismatic  colours,  in  certain   proportions,  and  b 
revolved  rapidly  on  its  axis,  its  surface  to  the  eye  will  not  seem  to  presei 
any  one  of  the  colours,  which  are  really  painted  on  it,  but  an  uniform  tckit» 
7iess,  which  it  has  not  on  a  single  point  of  its  whole  surface. 

If  rays  of  different  colours,  falling  in  rapid  succession,  on  the  same  poin 
of  the  retina,  thus  seem  to  mingle  with  each  other,  and  produce  one  coi 
fused  effect,  it  must  evidently  be  of  great  importance,   for  distinct  visioi 
that  the  eyes  should  be  so  fixed,  that  the  rays  from  the  objects  which  w 
wish  to  observe,  may  not  fall  on  parts  of  the  retina,  previously  affect( 
by  the  light  of  other  objects,  but,   as  much  as  possible,  on  the  same  part 
during  the  whole  time  of  our  observation.     This  can  be  done,  as  I  l)a> 
said,  only  by  the  continued   agency  of  certain  muscles ;  and  hence  aris 
that  feeling  of  mvscular  effort,  of  which   we   are  conscious  in  the  proces 
How  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  keep  a   muscle,   for  any  length  of  time,  in  ti 
same  exact  point  of  contraction,  without  the  slightest  deviation   from  tl 
point,  is  well  known  to  physiologists  ;    and,   it  is  not  wonderful,  therefor 
that  in  attention,  we  should   be  conscious  of  a  considerable  effort,  in  e 
deavouring  to  fix  steadily  any  of  our  organs.     The  power  of  thus  fixing  o 
muscles,  is  a  power  which  improves  by  habitual  exercise ;  and  it  is  probat 
very  much  in  this  way,  that  the  practised  eye  is  able  so  rapidly  to  distingui 
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he  minute  parts  of  objects,  which  require  from  others  a  much  longer  effort 
)f  attention. 

,  But,  whatever  the  effect  of  the  muscular  adaptation  may  be,  it  is  not  the 
,ess  certain,  if  we  reflect  on  our  feelings,  that  the  mental  part  of  the  process 
)f  attention  involves  nothing  more,  in  addition  to  the  primary  perception, 
i'hich  is  its  object,  than  desire  with  expectation.  This  is  all  of  which  we 
re  truly  conscious,  previously  to  the  brightening  of  the  perception  itself,  to 
/hich  we  are  said  to  attend  ; — a  brightening  which,  from  the  general  laws 
f  emotion,  might  very  naturally  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  union  of 
esire,  with  any  of  our  sensations.  In  such  circumstances,  then,  it  is  not 
'onderful,  that  we  should  remember  best  the  objects  to  which  we  pay  most 
ittention,  since  this  is  only  to  say,  that  we  remember  best  the  objects  on 
I'hich  we  have  dwelt  longest,  and  with  greatest  interest,  and  which  we  haye, 
lerefore,  known  most  accurately. 

I  Such  are  our  sensations  or  perceptions,  when  anited  with  desire,  exhibit- 
g  appearances,  which  seem,  at  first,  to  indicate,  though  they  do  not  truly 
dicate,  a  peculiar  power  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind.  We  shall  find,  in 
msidering  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  the  order  of  mental  phenomena, 
1  which  we  next  proceed,  that  the  union  of  desire  w'th  these,  has  led,  in 
te  manner,  to  the  belief  of  many  distinct  intellectual  powers,  which  yet, 
i:e  attention,  admit  of  being  analyzed  into  simpler  elements.  These  intel- 
iptual  phenomena  themselves,  in  their  simple  state,  must,  however,  be  first 
•tamined  by  us. 

I  Having  now,  then,  offered  all  the  observations  for  which  our  limited  course 
!iOws  me  room,  on  the  very  important  primary  class  of  external  affections 
(|the  mind,  I  proceed  according  to  our  general  division,  to  consider  the 
t^ondary  class  of  its  internal  affections  ;  those  states  of  it  which  are  not  the 
rfiult  of  causes  foreign  to  the  mind  itself,  but  immediate  consequents  of  .'ts 
Cfn  preceding  feelings. 

jThe  Divine  Contriver  of  our  mental  frame,  who  formed  the  soul  to  exist 
ijcertain  states,  on  the  presence  of  external  things,  formed  it  also  to  exist, 
iicertain  successive  states,  without  the  presence  or  direct  influence  of  any 
tng  external;  the  one  state  of  the  mind,  being,  as  immediately  the  cause 
oithe  state  of  mind  which  follows  it,  as,  in  our  external  feelings,  the  change 
pi)duced,  in  our  corporeal  organ  of  sense,  is  the  cause  of  any  one  of  the 
pjticular  affections  of  that  class.  In  the  one  class,  that  of  our  internal 
aj3ctions,  the  phenomena  depend  on  the  laws  which  regulate  the  successive 
Cfinges  of  state  of  the  mind  itself.  In  the  other  class,  that  of  our  external 
aj^ctions,  they  depend  on  the  laws  of  the  mind,  indeed,  which  is  susceptible 
olhese  peculiar  changes  of  state;  but  they  depend,  in  an  equal  degree,  on 
tl  laws  which  give  to  matter  its  peculiar  qualities,  and  consequently,  its 
piuliar  influence  on  this  mental  susceptibility.  If  light  were  to  be  annihi- 
lafd,  it  is  very  evident,  that,  though  our  mind  itself  were  to  continue  en- 
dued with  all  its  present  susceptibilities,  it  never  again  could  behold  the 
sij,  around  whose  cold  and  gloomy  mass  our  earth  might  still  revolve  as 
nw ;  nor,  in  such  circumstances,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
wjld  exist  in  any  one  of  those  various  states,  which  constitute  the  delightful 
stsations  of  vision.  These  sensations,  then,  depend  on  external  things,  as 
mzh  as  on  the  mind  itself.  But,  though  after  we  have  once  been  enriched 
W|i  the  splendid  acquisitions,  which  our  perceptive  organs  afford  us,  every 
thg  external  were  to  vanish,  not  from  our  sight  merely,  but  from  all  our 
/OL.  I.  41 
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senses,  and  our  mind  alone  were  to  exist  in  the  infinity  of  space,  togethi 
with  that  Eternal  Majesty  which  formed  it, — still  thought  after  thought,  ai 
feeling  after  feeling,  would  arise,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  in  the  disen 
bodied  spirit, — if  no  change  in  its  nature  were  to  take  place  ;  and  the  who 
world  of  light,  and  fragrance,  and  harmony,  would,  in  its  remembranc 
almost  rise  again,  as  if  outliving  annihilation  itself.  It  is  by  this  capacity  ( 
internal  change  of  state,  indeed,  that  the  soul  is  truly  immortal,  which,  if 
were  capable  of  no  affections,  but  those  which  I  have  termed  external,  wou 
itself  be  virtually  as  mortal  as  all  the  mortal  things  that  are  around  it ;  sine 
but  for  them,  as  causes  of  its  feelings,  it  could  not,  in  these  circumstance 
of  complete  dependence,  have  any  feehngs  whatever,  and  could,  therefoi 
exist  only  in  tliat  state  of  original  insensibility,  which  preceded  the  first  se 
sation  that  gave  it  consciousness  of  existence.  It  is,  in  the  true  sense 
immortality  of  life,  immortal,  only  because  it  depends  for  its  feelings,  as  w 
as  for  its  mere  existence,  not  on  the  state  of  perishable  things,  which  i 
but  the  atmosphere  that  floats  around  it,  but  on  its  own  independent  law 
or,  at  least, — for  tlie  laws  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  matter,  can  me 
notliing  more, — depends,  for  tlie  successions  of  its  feelings,  only  on  the  pi 
vident  arrangements,  of  that  all-foreseeing  Power  whose  will,  as  it  exisi 
at  the  very  moment  at  which  it  called  every  thing  from  nothing,  and  gi 
to  mind  and  matter  their  powers  and  susceptibilities,  is  thus,  consequeol 
in  tlie  whole  series  of  effects,  from  age  to  age,  the  eternal  legislation  of  i 
universe. 

Even  while  our  soul  is  united  to  this  bodily  frame,  and  continually  cai 
ble  of  being  affected  by  the  objects  that  are  continually  present  witli  it, 
far  the  greater  number  of  our  feelings  are  those  which  arise  from  our  tM 
nal  successions  of  thought.  Innumerable  as  our  perceptions  are,  they 
b'lt  a  small  part  of  the  varied  consciousness  of  a  day.  We  do  not  seei 
feel  objects  merely,  for  this  alone  would  be  of  little  value, — but  we  comp 
them  witli  each  oilier, — we  form  plans  of  action,  and  prosecute  them  f 
assiduous  attention, — or  we  meditate  on  tlie  means  by  which  they  may  ■ 
effectually  be  prosecuted  ;  and  with  all  our  perceptions  of  external  thi 
and  plans  of  serious  thought,  a  continued  fairy  work  of  involuntary  fan<^ 
incessantly  mingling,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  suggestion  in  the  ■ 
itself,  like  the  transient  shadows,  on  a  stream,  of  tlie  clouds  that  fled  ott 
which  picture  on  it  their  momentary  forms,  as  they  pass  in  rapid  vaQi 
without  affecting  die  course  of  the  busy  current,  which  glides  along  i 
majestic  track,  as  if  they  had  never  been.  If  we  had  the  power  of  extu 
sense  only,  life  would  be  as  passive  as  tlie  most  unconnected  dreao 
rather  far  more  passive  and  irregular  than  tlie  wildest  of  our  dreams.  < 
remembrances,  comparisons,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  and  all  the  variety  of 
thoughts  and  emotions,  give  a  harnaony  and  unity  to  our  general  conscit 
ness,  which  make  tlie  consciousness  of  each  day  a  little  drama,  or  at 
nected  part  of  that  still  greater  drama,  which  is  to  end  only  with  the  d^  W 
of  its  hero,  or  rather  widi  the  commencement  of  his  glorious  apotlieosis. 

How  wide  a  field  the  internal  affections  of  the  mind  present,  witliout  - 
pendence  on  the  system  of  material  things, — with  which  we  are  conne( 
indeed,  by  many  delightful  ties,  but  by  ties  that  have  relation  only  to  a 
mortal  scene, — is  proved  in  a  very  striking  manner,  by  the  increased  en  y 
of  thought,  which  we  often  seem  to  acquire  in  those  hours  of  the  quie  « 
tlie  night,  when  every  external  influence  is  nearly  excludedy — the  houi  » 
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ird  meditation,  in  which  the  mind  has  been  poetically  said  to  retire  into 
sanctuary  of  its  own  immense  abode,  and  to  feel  there  and  enjoy  its 
;tual  infinity,  as  if  admitted   to  the  ethereal  dwellings  and  the  feasts  of 

iGods. 


I    ■ 

I''  Nonne  vides,  quoties  nox  circumfunditur  atra 
Immensi  terga  Oceani  terramque  polumque, 
Cum  rerum  obduxit  species  obnubilus  Aer  v 

Nee  fragor  impulsas  aut  vox  allabitur  aures, 
Ut  nuUo  intuitLl  mens  jam  defixa,  recedit. 
In  sese,  et  vires  intra  se  colligit  omnes  ? 
Ut  magno  hospitio  potitur,  seque  excipit  ipsa 
Totam  intus  ;  sou  jussa  Defim  discumbere  mensis. 
Nam  neque  sic  illain  solido  de  rnarmore  tecta 
Nee  cum  porticibus  capiunt  laquiaria  centum 
Aurea,  tot  distincta  locis,  tot  regibus  apta, 
QuEesitffique  epuliE,  Tyrioque  instructus  ab  oatro; 
Ut  gaudet  sibi  juncta,  sibique  intenditur  ipsa, 
Ipsa  sibi  tota  incumbens,  totamque  pererrans 
Immensa  immensam  spatio  longeque  patentem. 
Seu  dulces  inter  latebras  Heliconis  amteni, 
Et  sacram  Phoebi  nemorum  divertitur  umbram, 
FcEcundum  pleno  exercens  sub  pectore  numen  ; 
Seu  causas  rerum  occultas,  et  semina  volvit, 
Et  queis  foederibus  conspirent  maximus  JEiher 
Neptunusque  Pater,  Tellusque,  atque  omnia  gignant ; 
Sive  altum  virtutis  iter  subducit,  et  almus 
Molitur  leges,  queis  fortunata  juventus 
Pareat,  ac  pace  iniperium  tutetur  et  armis."* 

%e  internal  states  of  mind,  then,  which  form  the  class  next  to  be  con- 
tend by  us,  present  to  our  inquiry  no  narrow  or  uninteresting  field.     We 
3  I  find  in  these  again  every  thing,  though  in  fainter  colours,  which  de- 
bul  and  interested  us  in   the  former  class;    while  we  are,  at  the  same 
lelto  discover  an   abundant  source  of  feelings  still  more  delightful  and 
l>lie  in  themselves,  and  still  more  interesting  to  our  analysis.     We  are 
I'iger  mere  sensitive,  beings,  that  gaze  upon  the  universe,  and  feel  pain 
pasure  as  a  few  of  its  elementary  particles  touch  our  nerves.     We  are 
3  Iscoverers  of  laws,  which  every  element  of  the  universe  obeys, — the 
c»s  of  events  of  ages  that  are  past, — tlie  calculators  and  prophets  of 
that  are  not  to  occur  till  generation  after  generation  of  the  prophetic 
ors  that  succeed  us  shall  themselves  have  passed  away; — and,  while 
thus  able  to  discover  the  innumerable  relations  of  created  things,  we 
the  same  time,  by  the  medium  of  these  internal  states  of  our  own 
Me  discoverers  also  of  that  Infinite  Being,  who  framed  every  thing 
t  is  our  glory  to  be  capable  merely  of  observing,  and   who,  without 
lirectly  on  any  of  our  organs  of  sense,  is  yet  present  to  our  intellect 
bright  a  reality  of  perception,   as  the  suns  and  planets  which  he  has 
are  present  to  our  corporeal  vision. 
i';  species  of  philosophical  inquiry,  which  our  internal  affections  of  mind 
n  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which   our  external  affections  admit;  that 
)  ly,  we  are  in  our  inquiry,  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
eand  the   circumstances   which  follow  them,   with  the  relations  which 
2y!ppear  to  us  mutually  to  bear  to  our  external  feelings,  and  to  each 
-iciand  nothing  more.     It  is  as  little  possible  for  us,  independently  of  ex- 
riece,  to  discover,  a  priori,  any  reason  that  one  state  of  mind  should  be 
i(  *  D.  Heinsius.     De  Contemptu  Mortis,  Lib.  i. 
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followed  directly  by  another  state  of  mind,  as,  in  the  case  of  our  ext(  ai 
feelings,  to  discover  any  reason  that  the  presence  of  light  should  be  folic  ?(i 
by  that  particular  mental  state  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  colour  « 
by  that  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  the  song  of  a  nightingale,  oi 
fragrance  of  a  violet,— or  that  those  external  causes  should  be  followe  w 
their  peculiar  sensations,   rather   tlian   by  the  perception  of  colour, 
equally  vain  for  us  to  think  of  discovering  any  reason  in  the  nature  ol  it 
mind  itself,  which  could  have  enabled  us  to  predict,  vvitliout  actual  ex  > 
ence,  or,  at  least,  without  analogy  of  other  similar  instances,  any  of  the  in 
intellectual  changes  of  state, — that  the  sight  of  an  object,  which  we   i| 
seen  before  in  other  circumstances,  should  recall,  by  instant  spontang 
suggestion,  those  other  circumstances  w  hich  exist  no  longer  ; — that  in  n  i 
ing,  in  the  most  distant  country,  a  native  of  our  own  land,  it  should   ni 
our  own  power,  by  a  single  word  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  for  the  mor  ;t, 
all  the  seas  and  mountains  between  him   and  his  home  ; — or,  in  the  ( ;:: 
of  the  most  gloomy  dungeon,  where  its  wretched  tenant,  who  has  bct 
tenant  for  half  a  life,  sees,  and  scarcely  sees,  the  few  faint  rays  tliat 
but  to  speak  of  a  sunshine,  which  he  is  not  to  enjoy,  and  which  they  de 
him  of  the  comfort  of  forgetting,  and  to  render  visible  to  his  very  eye-  c. 
wretchedness  which  he  feels  at  his  heart, — that  even  this  creature  of  ni 
— whom  no  one  in  the  world  perhaps  remembers  but  the  single  being,  v  ae 
regular  presence,  at  the  hour  at  which  he  gives  him,  day  by  day,  the  am 
of  adding  to  his  life  another  year  of  wretchedness  like  the  past,  is  sea  sly 
felt  as  the  presence  of  another  living  thing, — should  yet,  by  the  influen  of 
a  single  thought,  enter  into  the  instant  possession  of  a  freedom  beyonc  lat 
which  the  mere  destruction  of  his  dungeon  could  give, — a  freedom  '  cb 
restores  him  not  merely  to  the  liberty,  but  to   the  very  years  which  h  id 
lost, — to  the  woods,  and  the  brook,  and  the  fields  of  his  boyish  frolics  nd 
to  all  the  happy  faces  which  were  only  as  happy  as  his  own.     The  inr  le 
rable  examples  of  such  successions  of  thought  we  know  from  exper  :t 
but  from  experience  only.     It  is  enough   for  us,  however,  to  ascerta  he 
simple  fact,  that  the  internal   suggestions  of  thought  after  thought,  w  c 
the  recurrence  of  any  external  object,  does  take  place,  as  truly  as  ser  i 
itself,  when  external  objects  recur, — to  observe  the  general  circumsi  e^ 
relating  to  the  suggestion, — and  to  arrange  the  principle  on  which  it   lUs 
to  depend,  as  a  principle  of  our  intellectual  constitution.     While  we  ampi 
no  more  than  this,  we  are  certain   at  least  that  we  are  not  attcmptir  m) 
thing  which  is  beyond   the  sphere  of  human  exertion.     To  attempt  ""f 
and  to  strive  to  discover,  in  any  one  of  the  series  of  our  internal  feig-l 
some  reason  which  might  have  led  us  originally  {o  predict  its  existeri'  c'l 
the  existence  of  the  other  mental  affections  which  succeed  it,  would  ■  l' ' 
hope  to  discovei    what  is  not  merely  beyond  our  power  even  to  divin  btt 
what  we  should  be  incapable  of  knowing  that  we  had  divined,  even  t 
we  should  casually  have  succeeded  in  making  the  discovery. 

In  the  classification  of  our  internal  feelings,  as  in  every  classificatior 
indeed,  in  every  thing,  intellectual  or  moral,  which  can  exercise  u 
evident,  that  we  may  err  in  ttvo  ways,  by  excess  or  deficiency.  W 
mtritiply  divisions  without  necessity,  or  we  may  labour  in  vain  to  fa|l 
one  division  individual  diversities,  which  cannot,  by  any  labour,  be  W 
correspond.  The  golden  mean,  of  which  moralists  speak,  is  as  im)  ^i 
in  science,  as  in  our  practical  views  of  happiness;  and  tlie  habit  of  lli  'S^' 
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tiis  speculative  moderation,  is,  probably,  of  as  difficult  attainment  in  the 
01,  as  the  habitual  contenttjient  which  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
oier. 

iVhen  we  think  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the  physical  objects  around  us, 

ai  of  the  small  number  of  classes  in  which  they  are  at  present  arranged,  it 

w.ild  seem  to  us,  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  the 

re^jlar  progress  of  classification  must  have  been  to  simplify,  more  and  more, 

th  general  circumstances  of  agreement,  on  which  arrangement  depends  ; 

Lh,  in  this  progressive  simplification,  millions  of  diversities  must  have  been 

Drjnally  reduced  to  thousands, — these,  afterwards,  to  hundreds, — and  these 

ign,  successively,  to  divisions  still  more  minute.     But  the  truth  is,  that 

.h  simplicity  of  division  is  far  from  being  so  progressive  in  the  arrangement 

3V.1  of  external  things.     The  first  steps  of  classification  must,  indeed,  uni- 

bnly  be,  to  reduce  the  great  multitude  of  obvious  diversities  to  some  less 

jxinsive  tribes.     But  the  mere  guess-work  of  hypothesis  soon  comes  in  to 

;Uj)ly  the  place  of  laborious  observation  or  experiment,  and  of  that  slow 

ID; accurate  reasoning  on  observations  and  experiments,  which,  to  minds  of 

'e:  rapid  imagination,  is  perhaps,  a  labour  as  wearisome,  as,  in  the  long 

)bfrvation  itself,  to  watch  for  hours,  with  an  eye  fixed  like  the  telescope 

hijugh  which  it  gazes,  one  constant  point  of  the  heavens,  or  to  minister  to 

Wfurnace,  and  hang  over  it  in  painful  expectance  of  the  transmutations 

vl|h  it  tardily  presents.     By  the  unlimited  power  of  an  hypothesis,  we  in  a 

acient  range  together,  under  one  general  name,  myriads  of  diversities  the 

obstinately  discordant ;  as  if  the  mere  giving  of  a  name  could  of  itself 

Jie  qualities  of  things,  making  similar  what  was   dissimilar  before,  like 

kfOjis  of  magic,  that  convert  any  thing  into  any  thing.    When  the  hypothesis 

)  joved  to  be  false,  the  temporary  magic  of  the  spell  is  of  course  dissolved  ; 

ndall  the  original  diversities  appear  again,  to  be  ranged  once  more  in  a 

mr  variety  of  classes.     Even,  where,  without  any  such  guess-work  of 

lyiithetical  resemblance,  divisions  and  arrangements  have  been  formed  on 

istest  principles,  according  to  the  qualities  of  objects  known  at  the  time, 

new  observation,  or  new  experiment,  is  continually  showing  differences 

i  imposition  or  of  general  qualities,  where  none  were  conceived  before ; 

ntthe  same  philosophy  is  thus,  at  the  same  moment,  employed  in  uniting 

acdisuniting, — in  reducing  many  objects  to  a  few",  and  separating  a  few 

itonany, — as  the  same  electric  power,  at  the  moment  in  which  it  is  attract- 

bjects  nearer  to  it,  repels  others  which  were  almost  in  contiguity,  and 

brings  the  same  object  close  to  it,  only  to  throw  it  off  the  next  moment 

eater  distance.     While  a  nicer  artificial  analysis,  or  more  accurate 

'ation,  is  detecting  unsuspected  resemblances,  and,  still  more  frequently 

pected  diversities,  there  is  hence  no  fixed  point  nor  regular  advance, 

tuti  sort  of  ebb  and  flow  of  wider  and  narrower  divisions  and  subdivisions  ,: 

ndhe  classes  of  an  intervening  age  may  be  fewer  than  the  classes  both  of 

heige  which  preceded  it,  and  of  that  which  comes  after  it.     For  a  very 

•trilng  example  of  this  alternation,  I  may  refer  to  the  history  of  that  science, 

vhh  is  to  matter  what  our  intellectual  analysis  is  to  mind.     The  elements 

)f  lidies  have  been  more  and  fewer  successively,  varying  with  the  analyses 

)fsnost  every  distinguished  chemist ;  far  from  having  fewer  principles  of 

K)tts,  as  chemistry  advances,  how  many  more  elements  have  we  now  than 

n  le  days  of  Aristotle  !     There  can  be  no  question,  that  when  man  first 

!'00»d  around  him  with  a  philosophic  eye,  and  saw,  in  the  sublime  rudeness 
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of  nature,  something  more  than  objects  of  savage  rapacity,  or  still  i| 
savage  indifference,  he  must  have  conceived  the  varieties  of  bodies  tie 
innumerable ;  and  could  as  little  have  thought  of  comprehending  ther 
under  a  few  simple  names,  as  of  comprehending  the  whole  earth  itself  «i| 
his  narrow  grasp.  In  a  short  time,  however,  this  narrow  grasp,  if  1 
venture  so  to  express  myself,  did  strive  to  comprehend  the  whole  eartb ; 
soon  after  man  had  made  the  first  great  advance  in  science,  of  vvonderi 
,  the  infinity  of  things  in  which  he  was  lost,  we  had  sages,  such  as  Tl  | 
Anaximenes,  and  Heraclitus,  who  were  forming  every  thing  of  a  singh.t' 
eiple, — water,  or  air,  or  fire.  The  four  elements,  which  afterwards  rei^ 
so  long  in  the  schools  of  physics,  gave  place  to  a  single  principle,  witi  g 
alchemists  ;  or  to  three  principles, — salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury, — with 
mists  less  bold  in  conjecture.  These,  again,  were  soon  multiplied  by  obse 
of  still  nicer  discrimination  ;  and  modern  chemistry,  while  it  has  shown 
bodies,  which  we  regarded  as  different,  to  be  composed  of  the  same  elear 
has,  at  the  same  time,  shown  that  what  we  regarded  as  elements,  are  t 
selves  compounds  of  elements  which  we  knew  not  before. 

To  him  who  looks  back  on  tlie  history  of  our  own  science,  the 
science  of  mind,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  may  almost  be  rega 
its  most  important  aspects,  as  a  sort  of  intellecftial  chemistry, — ^ti 
appear  the  same  alternate  widening  and  narrowing  of  classificatioi 
mental  phenomena  are,  in  one  age  or  country,  of  many  classes ; 
ceeding  age,  or  in  a  different  country,  they  are  of  fewer ;  and  again, 
the  lapse  of  another  age,  or  the  passage  of  a  river  or  a  mountain,  the 
of  many  more.  In  our  own  island,  after  tlie  decay  of  scholastic  metaph 
from  Hobbes  to  Hume, — if  i  may  use  these  names,  as  dates  of  eras,  'lo 
ence,  on  which,  with  all  their  unfortunate  errors  on  many  of  the  most  h 
tant  points  of  human  belief,  they  both  unquestionably  threw  a  degree  of 
which  rendered  their  errors  on  these  subjects  the  more  to  be  lamenteil 
this  long  and  brilliant  period, — which,  of  course,  includes,  with  many 
eminent  names,  the  very  eminent  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  L 
standing, — there  was  a  tendency  to  simplify,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ( 
fication  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  ;  and  more  regard,  perhaps,  was  p 
tlie  similarities  of  phenomena,  than  to  tlieir  differences.  Subseqiier 
tl)is  period,  however,  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid,  and,  in  general,  ( 
metaphysicians  of  this  part  of  the  island,  has  had  the  opposite  tenden 
to  enlarge,  as  I  conceive,  far  beyond  what  was  necessary,  the  numl 
classes  which  they  considered  as  too  limited  before ; — and,  in  propc 
more  regard  has  perhaps  been  paid  to  the  differences,  or  supposed  • 
ences  of  phenomena,  than  to  their  resemblances.  There  can  be  no  doi  si 
least,  that  we  are  now  accustomed  to  speak  of  more  powers  or  operati'  ^ 
the  mind,  than  even  the  schoolmen  themselves,  fond  as  they  tvere  of  « * 
nicest  subtleties  of  infinitesimal  subdivision. 

The  difference  in  this  respect,  however,  is  not  so  striking,  when  w«  ** 
sider  successions  of  ages,  in  which,  of  course,  from  our  general  notion  •  •" 
effects  of  time,  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  variety,  as  when  we  Ic  •" 
neighbouring  countries  at  the  same  period,  especially  if  we  consider  tl  i"". 
vantage  of  that  noble  art,  which  might  have  been  supposed,  by  thf  •* 
diffusion  which  it  gives  to  opinion,  to  have  removed,  as  to  human  sent  ^ 
all  the  boundaries  of  mere  geographic  distance.  Slight,  however,  ;  * 
distance  is  which  separates  the  two  countries,  the  philosophy  of  Frai  j"" 
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its  views  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  the  philosophy  of  Britain,  particu- 
larly of  this  part  of  Britain,  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  differed  as 
much  as  the  philosophy  of  different  -ages ;  ciertainly  in  a  degree  far  greater, 
than,  but  for  experience,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  suppose.  In 
France,  all  the  phenomena  of  mind  have  been,  during  that  period,  regarded 
as  sensations,  or  transformed  sensations,  that  is  to  say,  as  sensations  variously 
jsimpiified  or  combined.  The  works  of  Condillac,  who  professed  to  have 
founded  his  system  on  that  of  Locke,  but  who  evidently  did  not  understand 
fully  what  Locke  intended,  gave  the  principal  tone  to  this  philosophic  belief; 
md  it  has  been  fostered  since  by  that  passion  for  the  simple  and  the  wonder- 
"ul,  which,  when  these  two  objects  can  be  united,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of 
)J1  our  intellectual  passions.  In  the  system  of  the  French  metaphysicians, 
hey  are  united  in  a  very  high  degree.  That  this  universal  presence  of  sen- 
sation, whether  true  or  false,  is  at  least  very  simple,  cannot  be  denied ;  and 
here  is  certainly  abundant  matter  of  wonder  in  the  supposed  discovery,  that 
ill  the  variety  of  our  internal  feelings  are  those  very  feelings  of  a  different 
;lass,  to  which  they  have  so  little  appearance  of  belonging.  It  is  a  sort  of 
)erpetual  masquerade,  in  which  we  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  recognising  a  fa- 
niliar  friend  in  a  variety  of  grotesque  dresses,  and  the  pleasure  also  of 
mjoying  the  mistakes  of  those  around  us,  who  take  him  for  a  different  person, 
nerely  because  he  has  changed  his  robe  and  his  mask.  The  fallacy  of  the 
loctrine  is  precisely  of  that  kind,  which,  if  once  admitted,  is  most  difficult  to 
)e  shaken  off.  It  relates  \o  a  system  which  is  very  simple,  very  wonderful, 
ind  obviously  true  in  part.  Indeed,  when  there  are  so  many  actual  trans- 
brmations  of  our  feelings,  so  many  emotions,  of  which  the  principal  elements 
re  so  little  recognisable,  in  the  complex  affection  that  results  from  them, — 
be  supposition  that  all  the  varieties  of  our  consciousness  may  be  only  modes 
f  one  simple  class  of  primary  feelings,  false  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  the 
[lost  striking  example  which  the  history  of  our  science  presents  of  the  extra- 
agance  of  philosophic  conjecture. 

The  speculations  of  the  French  school  of  philosophers,  to  which  I  have 
ow  alluded,  as  to  the  supposed  universal  transmutations  of  feeling,  bear,  as 
ou  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  remarked,  a  very  obvious  resemblance,  in  ex- 
'eme  simplicity,  to  the  speculations  of  alchemists  on  transmutations  of  another 
ind.  The  resemblance  is  stated  with  great  force  by  a  living  French  author, 
iraself  a  metaphysician  of  no  humble  rank.  I  allude  to  a  passage  which 
du  will  find  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  in  one  of  the  valuable  preliminary  dis- 
ertations  of  his  volume  of  Essays,  from  a  work  of  De  Gerando. 

"  It  required  nothing  less," — says  this  ingenious  writer, — "  than  the  united 
plendour  of  the  discoveries  brought  to  light  by  the  new  chemical  school,  to 
?ar  the  minds  of  men  from  the  pursuit  of  a  simple  and  primary  element ;  a 
ursuit  renewed  in  every  age,  with  an  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  always 
3newed  in  vain.  With  what  feelings  of  contempt  would  the  physiologists  of 
)rmer  times  have  looked  down  on  the  chemists  of  the  present  age,  whose 
mid  and  circumscribed  system  admits  nearly /or^y  different  principles  in  the 
omposition  of  bodies !  What  a  subject  of  ridicule  would  the  new  nomep 
lature  have  afforded  to  an  alchemist ! 

"  The  Philosophy  of  Mind  has  its  alchemists  also  ;  men  whose  studies  are 
irected  to  the  pursuit  of  one  single  principle^  into  which  the  whole  science 
lay  be  resolved ;  and  who  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  discovering 
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the  grand  secret^  by  which  the  pure  gold  of  truth  may  be  produced  a 
pleasure."* 

This  secret  of  the  intellectual  opus  magnum,  Condillac  conceived  himsel 
to  have  found ;  or,  rather,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  ascribed  the  grant 
discovery  to  our  own  illustrious  countryman.  In  this  reference  tlie  whok 
school  of  French  metaphysicians  have  very  strangely  agreed,  conferring  or 
Mr.  Locke  a  praise  which  they  truly  meant  to  do  him  honour,  but  praise 
which  the  object  of  it  would  have  hastened  to  disclaim.  He  certainly  wa? 
not  that  alchemist  in  the  science  of  mind  which  they  conceived  him  to  be 
though  he  was  a  chemist  in  it  unquestionably,  and  a  chemist  of  the  highesi 
rank. 


LECTURE  XXXIII. 


ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  MENTAL  PHENOMENA,  BY  LOCKE- 
BY  CONDILLAC-BY  REID— A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  conclusion  of  my  last  Lecture,  I  alluded  to  the  systeit 
of  the  French  metaphysicians,  as  an  instance  of  error  from  extreme  simpl^  j 
cation  }n  the  analysis  of  that  class  of  our  feelings  which  we  are  now  edit 
sidering.  ''". 

Of  this  system, — which  deserves  some  fuller  notice,  on  account  both  d 
the  great  talents  which  have  stated  and  defended  it,  and  of  its  very  wi« 
difFnsion, — I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  far  from  being,  what  it 
author  and  his  followers  consider  it  to  be,  a  mere  developement  of  the  systoir 
of  our  illustrious  countryman.  On  the  contrary,  they  agree  with  Locke  Old) 
in  one  point,  and  that  a  negative  one, — as  to  which  all  philosophers  may  na 
be  considered  as  unanimous, — the  denial  of  what  were  termed  innate  idak 
In  every  thing  which  can  be  strictly  said  to  be  positive  in  his  system,  tltt 
great  philosopher  is  nearly  as  completely  opposed  to  Condillac  and  his  fol 
lowers,  as  to  the  unintelligible  wranglers  of  the  ancient  schools.  To  convinp  i 
you  of  this,  a  very  slight  statement  of  the  two  systems  will  be  sufficient.    " 

According  to  Locke,  the  mind,  to  whose  existence  thought  or  feeling  i; 
not  essential,  might,  but  for  sensation,  have  remained  for  ever  without  feeliD{ 
of  any  kind.  Fr6m  sensation  we  acquire  our  first  ideas, — to  use  a  word 
which  from  its  ambiguity  I  am  not  very  fond  of  using,  but  which,  from  it 
constant  occurrence,  is  a  very  important  one  in  his  system.  These  ideas  wt 
cannot  merely  remember  as  past,  and  compound  or  decompound  them  ii 
various  ways,  but  we  can  compare  them  in  all  their  variety  of  relations ;  am 
according  as  their  objects  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  can  love  or  hat< 
those  objects,  and  fear  or  hope  their  return.  We  remember  not  externa 
things  only,  so  as  to  have  ideas  of  them, — ideas  of  sensation, — but  we  re 
member  also  our  very  remembrance  itself, — our  abstractions,  comparisonj 
love,  hate,  hope,  fear,  and  all  the  varieties  of  reflex  thought,  or  feeling ;  am 
our  remembrance  of  these  internal  feelings,  or  operations  of  our  mind,  fur 
*  Chap.  I.  Beet.  ii.  p.  15, 16.  4to.  Edit. 
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ishes  another  abundant  source  of  ideas,  which  he  terms  ideas  of  reflection, 
^he  comparison,  however, — and  it  is  this  point  alone  which  can  be  of  any 
onsequence  in  reference  to  the  French  system, — the  comparison,  as  a  state 
f  the  mind,  even  when  it  is  exercised  on  our  sensations  or  perceptions,  is 
pt  itself  a  sensation  or  perception, — nor  is  our  hope,  or  fear,  or  any  other  of 
ur  reflex  feelings  ;  for  then,  instead  of  the  two  sources  of  our  ideas,  the 
iistinction  of  which  forms  the  very  groundwork  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
fnderstanding,  we  should  truly  have  but  one  source,  and  our  ideas  of  reflec- 
pn  would  themselves  be  the  very  ideas  of  sensation  to  which  they  are 
pposed.  Our  sensations,  indeed,  directly  or  indirectly  give  rise  to  our 
:flex  feelings,  but  they  do  not  involve  them  ;  they  are  only  prior  in  order, 
-the  occasions,  on  which  certain  powers  or  susceptibilities  of  feeling  in  the 
ind  evolve  themselves. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Locke,  on  those  very  points,  on  which  the  French 
lilosophers  most  strangely  profess  to  regard  him  as  their  great  authority. 
ut  it  is  surely  very  different  from  the  system  which  they  affect  to  found  on 
According  to  them,  sensation  is  not  merely  that  primary  affection  of 
ind,  which  gives  occasion  to  our  other  feelings,  but  is  itself,  as  variously 
imposed  or  decomposed,  all  the  variety  of  our  feelings.  "  If  we  consider," 
jys  Condillac,  in  a  paragraph,  which  may  be  said  to  contain  a  summary  of 
.S  whole  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  mind — "  if  we  consider  that  to  re- 
^mber,  to  compare,  to  judge,  to  distinguish,  to  imagine,  to  be  astonished, 
t  have  abstract  ideas,  to  have  ideas  of  number  and  duration,  to  know  truths, 
jiether  general  or  particular,  are  but  so  many  modes  of  being  attentive  j 
«at  to  have  passions,  to  love,  to  hate,  to  hope,  to  fear,  to  will,  are  but  so 
ipny  different  modes  of  desire ;  and  that  attention,  in  the  one  case,  and 
^Mre,  in  the  other  case,  of  which  all  these  feelings  are  modes,  are  them- 
slves,  in  their  origin,  nothing  more  than  modes  of  sensation,  we  cannot  but 
(Include,  that  sensation  involves  in  itself — enveloppe — all  the  faculties  of  the 
sill."* 

I  Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  doctrine,  as  true  or  false,  ingenious  or 
iisurd,  it  seems,  at  least,  scarcely  possible,  that  we  should  regard  it  as  the 
(ctrine  of  Locke — of  him,  who  sets  out,  with  a  primary  division  of  our 
ipas,  into  two  distinct  classes,  one  class  of  which  alone  belongs  to  sensation  j 
ad  who  considers  even  this  class  of  our  mere  ideas,  not  as  involving  all  the 
derations  of  the  mind  with  respect  to  them,  but  only  as  the  objects  of  the 
ijnd,  in  these  various  operations  ; — as  being  what  we  compare,  not  the  very 
fbling  of  our  comparison  itself — the  inducements  to  passion,  not  what  con- 
stutes  any  of  our  passions,  as  a  state,  or  series  of  states,  of  the  mind.  To 
rlider  the  paragraph,  which  I  have  quoted  from  Condillac,  at  all  accordant 
vjth  the  real  doctrine  of  Locke,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reverse  it,  in  almost 
tery  proposition  which  it  involves. 

[The  doctrine,  then,  as  exhibited  by  Condillac  and  his  followers,  whatever 
rbrit  it  may  have  in  itself,  or  however  void  it  may  be  of  merit  of  any  kind, 
mot  the  doctrine  of  him  from  whom  it  is  said  to  be  derived.  But  its  agree- 
nnt  or  disagreement  with  the  system  of  any  other  philosopher  is,  compara- 
tiely,  of  very  little  consequence.  .  The  great  question  is,  whether  it  he  just, 
-jwhether  it  truly  have  the  merit  of  presenting  a  faithful  picture  of  the  mental 
penomena,  which  it  professes  to  develope  to  us  more  clearly. 

Have  we  reason  to  believe,  then,  that  all  the  various  feelings  of  our  mind, 
*  Trait6  dos  Sensations,  Part  I.  Chap.  vii.  Sect.  2. 
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which  form  the  classification  of  its  internal  affections,  are  merely,  to  us 
Condillac's  phrase,  transformed  sensations  ? 

Transformed  sensations,  it  is  evident,  on  his  own  principles,  though  th 
phrase  might  seem  vague  and  ambiguous,  in  any  other  system,  can  mea 
nothing  more  than  sensations  more  or  less  lively,  or  more  or  less  complex 
It  cannot  signify  any  thing  that  is  absolutely  different  or  superadded  ;  for, . 
there  be  any  thing,  in  any  complex  feeling  of  the  mind,  which  did  not  origi 
nally  form  a  sensation,  or  a  part  of  a  complex  sensation,  this  addition,  how 
ever  slight,  is  itself  a  proof,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  not  mer 
sensations,  variously  repeated — that  sensation,  m  short,  does  not  ^^  involve 
all  the  affections  and  faculties  of  the  soul. 

Is  every  feeling,  then,  in  the  whole  series  of  our  varied  consciousnes 
referable,  in  all  its  parts,  to  sensation,  as  its  original  source  ? — not  its  sourc 
merely,  in  one  very  evident  respect,  as  that  which  is,  in  order,  truly  primar 
to  all  our  other  feelings,  but  as  tliat  which  essentially  constitutes  them  all,  i 
the  same  manner  as  the  waters  of  the  fountain  are  afterwards  the  very  watei 
which  flow  along  the  mead  ? 

To  prove  the  affirmative  of  this,  it  is  astonishing,  with  what  readine; 
Condillac, — who  is  generally  regarded  as  a  nice  and  subtile  reasoner,  an 
who  certainly,  as  his  work  on  that  subject  shows,  had  studied  with  attentio 
the  great  principles  of  logic, — passes  from  faculty  to  faculty,  and  from  eiflt 
tion  to  emotion,  professing  to  find  sensation  every  where,  without  exhibiAi 
to  us  even  the  semblance  of  what  he  seeks,  and  yet  repeating  the  constlu 
affirmation,  that  he  has  found  it, — as  if  the  frequent  repetition  were  itself 
proof  of  what  is  frequently  repeated, — but  proving  only  that  the  various  fee 
ings  of  the  mind  agree,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  being  feelings  of  the  mind- 
not  that  they  agree  in  being  sensations,  as  that  word  is  used  by  himself,  ic 
as  it  is,  in  common  philosophic  use,  distinguished  from  the  other  more  geO< 
ral  term.  Except  the  mere  frequency  of  the  affirmation,  and  the  unqiK 
tionable  priority  in  order  of  time,  of  our  sensations  to  our  other  fcelingSj- 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  in  his  system,  of  that  universal  transmat 
tion  which  it  affirms. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that,  in  these  remarks  on  the  system  ( 
the  illustrious  preceptor  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  I  allude,  in  particular,  to  I 
Treatise  "  of  Sensations,**  which  contains  his  more  mature  opinions  on  tl 
subject — not  to  his  earlier  work,  on  the  origin  of  human  knowledge,  in  wbii 
he  has  not  ventured  on  so  bold  a  simplification  ;  or  at  least,  has  not  express  1 
it  in  language  so  precise. 

The  great  error  of  Condillac,  as  it  appears  to  me,  consists  in  supposif 
that,  when  he  has  shown  the  circumstance  from  which  any  effect  resvlts,  1 
has  shown  this  result  to  be  essentially  the  same  with  the  circumstance  whi< 
produced  it. 

Certain  sensations  have  ceased  to  exist,  certain  other  feelings  have  iinm 
diately  arisen  ; — these  new  feelings  are  therefore  the  others  under  anotb 
shape.  Such  is  the  secret,  but  very  false  logic,  which  seems  to  pervade  1 
whole  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

If  all  that  is  meant  were  merely,  that  whatever  may  be  the  varying  feelir 
of  the  mind,  the  mind  itself,  in  all  this  variety,  when  it  remembers  or  coi 
pares,  hates  or  loves,  is  still  the  same  substance,  as  that  which  saw,  heai 
smelled,  tasted,  touched,  there  could  be  nothing  objectionable  in  the  doctrii 
but  there  would  then  certainly  be  nothing  new  in  it ; — and,  instead  of  thir 
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'  lag  either  of  Locke  or  of  Condillac,  we  might  think,  at  pleasure,  in  stating 
such  a  doctrine  of  any  of  the  innumerable  assertors  of  the  spirituality  of  the 
thinking  principle.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  French  meta- 
physician. He  asserts  this  identity  of  substance,  indeed,  like  the  philosophers 
who  preceded  him,  but  he  asserts  still  more.  It  is  not  the  permanent  sub- 
stance of  mind  only  which  is  the  same.  Its  affections,  or  states,  which  seem, 
in  many  respects,  absolutely  different,  are  the  same  as  those  very  affections, 
or  states,  from  which  they  seem  to  differ — and  are  the  same,  merely  because 
diey  have  succeeded  them  ;  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  except  the  frequency 
of  his  affirmation,  that  they  are  the  same,  there  is  no  other  evidence  but  that 
of  the  mere  succession  in  order  of  time,  by  which  he  attempts  to  substantiate 
their  sameness. 

The  origin  of  this  false  reasoning  I  conceive  to  be  the  analogy  of  matter, 
!to  which  his  system,  by  reducing  all  the  affections  of  mind  to  that  class  which 
lis  immediately  connected  with  external  things,  must  have  led  him  to  pay 
I  peculiar  attention.  Yet,  in  justice  to  him,  I  must  remark,  that,  although  a 
system  which  reduces  every  feeling  to  mere  sensation,  and  consequently 
!  connects  every  feeling,  in  its  origin,  with  the  qualities  of  matter,  must  be 
,  favourable  to  materialism,  and  has  unquestionably  fostered  this,  in  a  very  high 
'  degree,  in  the  French  school  of  metaphysics,  there  is  no  reason  to  consider 
Condillac  himself  as  a  materialist;  on  the  contrary,  his  works  contain  many 
ivery  just  remarks  on  the  errors  of  materialism.  But  still  his  system,  as  I 
|have  said,  by  leading  him  continually  to  our  organs  of  sense,  and  to  the 
! objects  which  act  upon  them,  must  have  rendered  the  phenomena  of  matter 
j  peculiarly  apt  to  recur  to  his  mind  in  all  its  speculations.  Now,  in  matter^ 
'there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  reality  of  that  transmutation,  which,  as 
applied  to  mind,  forms  the  chief  principle  of  his  intellectual  analysis.  In  the 
icheraistry  of  the  material  elements,  the  compounds  are  the  very  elements 
themselves.  When  any  two  substances,  present  together,  vanish  as  it  were 
ifrom  our  view,  and  a  third  substance,  whether  like  or  unlike  to  either  of  the 
[former,  presents  itself  in  their  place,  we  believe  this  third  substance,  however 
dissimilar  it  may  appear,  to  be  only  the  co-existence  of  the  two  others ;  and 
indeed,  since  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  change  takes  place,  in 
the  number  of  the  corpuscles  of  which  our  planet  is  composed,  the  whole 
series  of  its  corpuscular  changes  can  be  only  new  combinations  of  particles 
that  existed  before. 

The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  in  its  application  to  the  material  world,  is  in 
this  respect  philosophically  accurate  : 


"  Tempus  edax  rerum,  tuque  invidiosa  vetustas 
Omnia  destruitis,  vitiataque  dentibus  aevi 
Paulatim  lenta  consumitis  omnia  morte. 

Nee  species  sua  cuique  manet ;  rerumque  novatrix 
Ex  aliis  alias  reparat  natura  figuras. 
Nee  peril  in  toto  quicquam,  mihi  credite,  mundo, 
Sed  variat  faciemque  novat ;  nascique  vocatur 
Incipere  esse  aliud  quam  quod  fuit  ante, — morique 
Desinere  illud  idem.     Cum  sint  hue  foisitan  ilia, 
HiEC  translata  illuc,'6umma  tamen  omnia  constant.* 

With  respect  to  the  mere  elements  of  matter,  therefore,  the  present  may 
be  said,  and  truly  said,  to  be  exactly  the  past ;  and,  in  the  whole  series  of 
*  Ovid.  Metamorph.  Lib.  XV.  v.  234—236,  and  252—258. 
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phenomena  of  the  material  universe,  from  the  moment  of  its  creation  to  this 
present  moment,  there  has  been  nothing  new,  but  mere  changes  of  relative 
position.  This  absolute  sameness  of  result,  in  all  the  apparent  changes  of 
matter,  Condillac  applies,  by  a  most  unwarrantable  extension,  to  the  mere 
affections  of  the  mind  ;  and,  because  two  affections  of  mind  are  followed  by 
a  third,  he  considers  this  third  to  be  the  two  former  co-existing,  or,  as  he 
terms  it,  transformed.  The  feeling  which  follows  another  feeling,  however 
seemingly  different,  is  thus,  in  his  system,  the  same,  because  it  results  from 
it ;  and  it  is  very  easy  for  him,  in  this  way,  to  prove  all  our  feelings  to  be 
sensations,  by  this  simplest  of  arguments,  that  sensation  was  the  first  state  in- 
duced in  mind,  and  that,  hence,  since  all  our  other  feelings,  of  every  species, 
must  have  followed  it,  they  must  have  originated  in  it,-  and  therefore,  been 
this  very  sensation  under  a  mere  change  of  form.  It  is  number  one  of  the 
long  series ;  and,  if  number  two  be  a  transformed  sensation,  because  it  results 
from  number  one,  which  was  a  sensation,  number  three  must  be  equally  so, 
because  it  follows  number  two  ;  and  thus,  successively,  the  whole  series.  'I 
perceive  a  horse  ;  I  perceive  a  sheep  :— each  of  these  separate  states  of  my 
mind  is  a  sensation.  I  cannot  attend  to  them  long,  he  says,  without  compar- 
ing them,  and  perceiving  those  circumstances  of  agreement,  which  lead  me 
to  apply  to  both  the  word  quadruped.  All  this  is  most  indubitably  true.  It 
,  is  impossible,  or,  at  least,  it  is  not  very  common  for  us  to  observe  any  two 
animals  long,  together,  without  tliinking  of  some  of  the  circumstances  ia 
which  they  agree  or  differ.  The  one  state  of  mind  is  a  consequence  of  the 
other  state  of  mind.  But  this  is  far  from  proving  the  comparison  itself,  as  a 
subsequent  state  or  phenomena  of  the  mind,  to  be  the  same  mental  state  as 
the  mere  perception  of  the  two  animals  which  simply  preceded  it.  If  the 
evidence  of  our  consciousness  is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  very  different ;  and  in 
what  other  evidence  can  the  assertion  of  their  sameness  be  founded  ?  We 
do  not  feel  the  state  of  mind,  which  constitutes  the  comparison,  to  be  virtually 
equal  to  the  two  states  of  mind  which  constituted  the  separate  perceptions,  as 
we  feel  the  relation  of  virtual  equality  between  our  notion  of  the  number 
eight,  and  our  notions  of  six  and  two  combined ;  the  one  feeling  does  not 
virtually  comprehend  the  two  others,  and  it  surely  does  not  comprehend 
them  in  any  grosser  physical  sense ;  for  there  certainly  is  nothing  in  the  abso- 
lute spiritual  unity  of  our  thinking  principle  which  can  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  a  horse,  and 
the  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  a  sheep, 
unite,  in  that  different  state  or  affection  of  mind,  which  constitutes  the  com- 
parison of  the  two,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  solid  crystals  of  any  salt  unite, 
in  solution,  with  the  liquid  which  dissolves  them.  They  do  not  involve  or 
constitute,  they  merely  give  occasion  to  tlus  tliird  slate,  and  give  occasion  to 
it  merely  in  consequence  of  the  pecuhar  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  itself,  as 
formed,  by  its  divine  Author,  to  be  affected  in  tliis  particular  manner,  after 
being  affected  in  those  different  manners,  which  constitute  the  separate  per- 
ceptions, as  sensation  itself,  the  primary  feeling,  was  made  to  depend  on  some 
j)revious  organic  affection  produced  by  an  external  object.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, as  being  susceptible  of  mere  sensation,  but  as  being  susceptible  of  more 
than  mere  sensation,  that  the  mind  is  able  to  compare  its  sensations  with  each 
other.  We  may  see,  and  certainly  do  see,  objects  together,  without  forming 
uniformly  the  same  comparison ;  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  mere 
co-existence  of  the  two  perceptions  constituted  or  involved  the  comparison 
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itself.  In  the  case  of  a  horse  and,  sheep,  for  example,  though  these,  in  the 
sensations  which  they  excite,  cannot,  at  different  times,  be  very  different, 
we  compare,  at  different  times,  their  colour,  their  forms,  their  magnitudes, 
their  functions,  and  the  uses  to  which  we  put  them,  and  we  consider  them 
as  related  in  various  other  ways.  The  perceptions  being  the  same,  the 
comparisons,  or  subsequent  feelings  of  relation,  are  different ;  and  though  the 
relation  cannot  be  felt  but  when  both  objects  are  considered  together,  it  is 
truly  no  part  of  the  perception  of  each.  According  to  the  French  system, 
the  science,  which  we  now  strangely  regard  as  of  difficult  acquirement, 
would  be  nothing  more  than  the  mere  opening  of  our  eyes.  Were  we  to 
show  to  a  peasant,  absolutely  unacquainted  with  the  very  elements  of  geo- 
metry, diagrams  representing  two  right  angles,  and  a  plane  triangle,  he  might 
certainly,  though  he  could  not  give  them  names,  perceive  these  figures  as 
clearly  as  the  most  expert  mathematician.  Every  thing  which  mere  sensa- 
tion could  produce,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  same  in  both ;  and  nothing 
can  be  added  to  this  primary  sensation,  since  every  thing  is  said  to  be  actu- 
ally involved  in  the  sensation  itself.  Yet,  with  all  his  accurate  perception 
of  the  figures,  however  clear  and  vivid,  and  lasting,  the  peasant  would  not 
find,  in  this  immediate  perception,  the  equality  of  the  two  right  angles  taken 
together  to  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle,  or  any  other  geometrical  rela- 
tion. The  comparison,  then,  and  the  belief  of  an  universal  truth  of  propor- 
tion, which  results  from  that  comparison,  are  certainly  something  more  than 
the  mere  sensation  itself.  They  are,  in  short,  new  states  of  mind,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  mere  perception  of  the  figures  in  the  diagram,  as  tiie  percep- 
tion of  a  circle  itself  differs  from  the  perception  of  a  square.  To  compare 
one  animal  with  another,  is,  indeed,  to  have  different  visual  images  ;  but  the 
mere  co-existence  of  visual  images  is  only  a  group,  larger  or  smaller,  as  the 
images  are  more  or  fewer,  and  all  which  transformation  can  do  is  to  add  to 
this  group  or  take  away  from  it.  Innumerable  objects  may  be,  and  are, 
continually  present  to  us  at  once,  so  as  to  produce  one  complex  affection  of 
mind, — fields,  groves,  mountains,  streams, — but  the  mere  co-existence  of 
these,  so  as  to  form  in  our  thought  one  scene,  involves  no  feeling  of  com- 
parison ;  and  if  the  mind  had  not  been  susceptible  of  other  affections  than 
those  of  sense,  or  of  mere  remembrance  of  the  past  objects  of  sense,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  it  might,  when  such  a  scene  was  present,  have  existed 
for  ever  in  the  state  which  forms  the  complex  perception  of  the  scene,  with- 
out the  slightest  notion  of  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  the  whole,  or  to  each 
other. 

When  I  thus  attempt  to  prove,  by  so  many  wearying  arguments,  Uiat  the 
feeling  which  constitutes  our  comparison  of  our  sensations,  or,  in  other  words, 
lour  belief  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  is  itself  a  state  of  mind,  dif- 
ferent from  either  of  the  separate  sensations  which  we  compare,  and  differ- 
ent from  both,  as  merely  co-existing,  I  cannot  but  feel,  what  many  of  you 
have  probably  felt  already,  as  if  1  were  labouring  to  demonstrate  a  mere 
truism.  Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  argument  as  any  thing  more,  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  call  to  mind  the  great  name,  and  great  talents,  of  the 
lauthor  whose  system  I  oppose, — ^the  praise  which  the  system  has  received, 
of  extreme  subtiety  of  analysis,  combined  with  extreme  simplicity,  and  its 
iWide  diffusion,  as  the  universal,  or  nearly  universal,  metaphysical  creed,  of 
nne  of  the  most  enhghtened  nations  of  Europe.  • 

But  for  these  remembrances,  I  must  confess,  that  the  system  which  ?up- 
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poses  our  comparison  to  be  the  ideas  compared,  and  nothing  more,  as  H 
these  had  flowed  together  into  one,  would  appear  to  me  to  correspond 
almost  exactly  with  an  ironical  theory  of  the  same  process,  and  indeed,  of 
all  tlie  intellectual  processes,  proposed  in  our  own  country, — not  in  the  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding,  but  in  a  very  different  work, — a  tlieory  which 
supposes  comparison,  or  judgment,  to  be  only  the  conflux  of  two  ideas,  m 
one  proposUional  canal. 

"  Simple  ideas  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  spirits  in  one  simple 
canal :  when  two  of  these  canals  disembogue  tliemselves  into  one,  they  make 
what  we  call  a  proposition  :  and  when  two  of  these  prepositional  channels 
empty  themselves  into  a  third,  they  form  a  syllogism,  or  a  raliocination. 
Memory  is  performed  in  a  distinct  apartment  of  the  brain,  made  up  of  ves- 
sels similar,  and  like  situated  to  the  ideal,  prepositional,  and  syliogistical 
vessels,  in  the  primary  parts  of  the  brain.  After  the  same  manner,  it  is  easy 
to  explain  the  other  rootles  of  thinking ;  as  also  why  some  people  think  so 
wrong  and  perversely,  which  proceeds  from  the  bad  configuration  of  those 
glands.  Some,  for  example,  are  born  without  the  propositioral  or  syllogi» 
tical  canals ;  in  otliers,  that  reason  ill,  they  are  of  unequal  capacities ;  it 
dull  fellows,  of  too  great  a  length,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  spirits  is  rctarci^ 
ed  ;  in  trifling  geniuses,  weak  and  small ;  in  the  over  refinrng  spiiits,  tO| 
much  intorted  and  winding  ;  and  so  of  the  rest."*  * 

In  examining  the  system  of  Condillac,  which  must  certainly  be  allowed  to 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  this  system,  I  have  instanced  the  feelii^ 
of  relation,  in  comparison,  merely  as  being  one  of  the  simplest  examples 
which  I  should  select.  I  might,  with  equal  reason,  have  instanced  other 
states  of  mind  ;  in  particular,  all  the  variety  of  our  emotions, — astonishment 
or  desire,  for  example,  which  are  as  little  sensations,  in  the  philosophicti 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  they  are  fear  or  sorrow. — The  feeling  of  pleasure^ 
in  all  its  degrees  of  vividness  or  faintness,  is  a  state  of  mind  very  different 
from  that  which  constitutes  desire  of  the  recurrence  of  its  object ;  for  other*  ■ 
wise,  the  desire  would  be  itself  the  very  gratification,  which  it  supposes  to 
be  absent.  It  is  induced,  indeed,  by  tlie  remembrance  of  the  pleasure  ;  bdl 
it  is  a  consequence  of  the  remembrance,  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is  like  tfaM 
general  activity  of  life,  to  which  amid  the  mild  breathings  of  spring,  the  to^ 
pid  animal  awakes,  that,  in  continual  winter  would  have  slumbered  for  evm 
in  insensibility, — or,  like  the  bud,  which,  without  warmth  and  moisture,  nevrr 
could  have  burst  from  the  leafless  stem  ;  but  which  is  sdH,  in  itself,  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  sunshine  and  the  shower. 

It  seems  to  me  not  improbable,  tliat  the  error  of  CondiUac,  and  of  tlie 
other  French  metaphysicians,  who  have  adopted  his  leading  doctrine,  may 
have  arisen  in  part,  or,  at  least,  may  have  escaped  detection  more  readilj', 
from  the  ambiguous  signification  of  the  word  sentir,  which  is  a  verb  wig** 
nally,  indeed,  and  strictly  expressive  of  mere  sensation ;  but  applied  also, 
by  a  sort  of  metaphorical  extension,  to  our  emotions  and  other  affections  of 
mind,  that  do  not  originate  directly  like  sensation,  in  an  external  cause. 
Though  this  mere  arbitrary  word,  however,  may  be  applicable  to  a  vaiiety 
of  feelings,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  these  are  all  modifications  of 
that  small  class  of  feelings  to  which  the  word  was,  in  its  primary  sense,  cob- 
fined, — any  more  than  from  tlie  still  wider  use,  in  our  language,  of  the  terni 
feeling,  as  applicable  to  all  the  states  of  the  mind,  it  would  foUow,  tliat  tht« 

*  Man.  Scrib.  c  xii. 
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ire  all  modes  of  affection  of  our  sense  of  touch.  Still,  however,  T  cannot 
J3Ut  think,  that,  if  the  term  sentir  had  been  of  less  vague  application,  a  mind 
so  acute  as  that  of  Condillac,  could  not  have  failed  to  discover,  in  the  ima- 
ginary proof  which  he  offers  of  the  intellectual  transmutations  of  his  simple 
md  universal  principle,  those  unwarrantable  assumptions,  which,  even  to 
lumbler  minds,  seem  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  require  for  the  detection  of 
hem  many  moments  of  thought. 

2  j  These  observations,  I  flatter  myself,  have  shown  sufficiently  the  error  of 
<  he  system,  which  would  convert  all  our  feelings  into  sensations,  in  some 
'■  pdescribable  state  of  metamorphosis.  The  system,  I  confess,  appears  to 
(  tie  a  very  striking  example  of  an  extreme,  into  which  we  are  more  apt  to 
■-  ^11,  from  the  very  false  notion,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  philosophic  genius, 

j^the  extreme  of  excessive  simplification, — which  is  evil,  not  merely  as 
^  |eing  false  in  itself,  but,  I  may  remark  also,  as  being  productive  of  the  very 

jonfusion,  to  which  simplicity  is  supposed  to  be  adverse.  When  we  think 
-  jf  love,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or  hope,  as  fundamentally  and  truly  nothing  more 

3  jimi  affections  of  external  sense,  we  try  to  recognise  the  original  sensations 
if  smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and  sight,  which  have  been  transformed  into 
pem  ;  but  we  try  in  vain  to  recognise  what  is  essentially  different,  and  lose 

i  qrselves,  therefore,  in  the  attempt.     We  perceive  every  thing,  as  it  were, 

trough  a  mist,  which  it  is  impossible  for  our  vision  to  penetrate,  and  we  are 

:  least  as  much  perplexed   by  having  only  one  object  to  seek  amid   the 

I    lultitude,  as  if  we  considered  all  the  phenomena  of  mind,  without  any  clas- 

•:    fication  whatei'er. 

:      Before  closing  this  slight  review  of  the  theory  of  transformed  sensations, 

!    must  remark,  that,  even  though  it  were  strictly  true,   that  all  the  feelings 

I    ;  the  mind,  if  considered  simply  as  feelings  of  the  mind,  are  mere  sensa- 

I    pns  varied  or  transformed  by  some  strange  internal   process,  undescribed 

'    [id  indescribable, — still,  in  conformity  with  every  just  principle  of  philoso- 

i   pizing,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  form  two  classes  of  these  mental  pheno- 

ena,  corresponding  v/ith  the  primary  classification  which  we  have  made 

them.     That  the  mind   should    begin  immediately  to  exist  in  a  certain 

ate,  in  consequence  of  the   presence  of  external  objects,  so  that  it  would 

)t,  at  that  moment,  have  existed  in  that  state,  hut  for  the  presence  of  the 

eternal  object,  is  a  proof  of  one  set  of  laws,   which  connect  mind  directly 

id  immediately  with  matter.     That  it  should  afterwards  begin  to  exist  in  a 

milar  state,  without  the  recurrence  of  any  external  cause  whatever,  in  con- 

iquence  of  its  own  susceptibilities  only,  is  a  proof  of  another  set  of  laws 

?culiar  to  the  mind  itself.     The  complete  difference  of  the  cause,  in  the 

fo  instances,  would  justify,  or  fatlier  require  a  different  arrangement  of  the 

feet;  as,  when  the  same   motion   of  a   piece  of  iron  is  produced,  atone 

lie  by  impulse,  at  another  by  the  presence  of  a  magnet,  at  another  by  its 

ere  gravity,  we  consider  the  motion,  though  itself  the  same  in  velocity  and 

rection,  as  referable  to  different  physical  powers.     With  the  same  states 

"mind  variously  produced,  we  should  still  have  to  speak  of  external  and 

ternal  mental  susceptibilities  of  affection,  as,  with  the  same  motions  of  a 

ece  of  iron  variously  produced,  we  speak  of  magnetism,  impulse,  gravi- 

tion. 

I  The  very  celebrated  system  which  I  have  now  been  combating, — a  sys- 
sm,  which,  by  the  universality  of  transmutation  supposed  in  it,  truly  deserves 
le  name  of  tWeZ/ec/ttoZ  a/cAymy, — may  then  be  regarded  as  exemplifying 
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one  species  of  error  in  arrangement, — the  error  of  a  simplification  beyo 
what  the  phenomena  allow.     This  species  of  error,  in  the  philosophy 
mind,  has  not  prevailed  very  generally  in  our  country, — by  far  the  mf' 
general  tendency,  especially  on  this  part  of  the  island,   being  to  exces*  • 
amplification.     Instead  of  wasting  the  labour  of  our  analysis  on  eleme ; 
that  do  not  admit  of  any  further  decomposition,  we  have  given  up  this  labc 
too  soon,  and  have  classed,  in  many  cases,  as  ultimate  principles,  what  f 
pear  to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  still  nicer  analysis.     The  phenomena  of  mi 
are,  accordingly,  in  the  general  technical  language  of  the  science,  referr 
by  us  to  many  powers  which,  I  cannot  but  think,  are  not  so  different  as  to  f 
nish  ground  of  ultimate  distinction,  but  are  truly  only  varieties  of  a  few  rac 
simple  powers  or  susceptibilities. 

While  I  am  far  from  conceiving,  therefore,  with  Condillac  and  his  folio 
ers,  that  all  our  states  of  mind  are  mere  sensations  modified  or  transfomw 
since  this  belief  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mere  assumption  without  even  1 
slightest  evidence  in  our  consciousness,  I  am  equally  unwilling  to  admit  t 
variety  of  powers,  of  which  Dr.  Reid  speaks.     In  one  sense,  indeed,  i 
susceptibilities,  or  powers,   which  the  mind  possesses,  may  be  said,  w 
propriety,  to  be  still  more  numerous, — as  numerous  as  its  feelings  the  * 
selves, — for  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  what  we  term  classes,  are  oi 
words  of  our  own  invention, — that  the  feelings  which  we  arrange  as  beloi 
ing  to  one  class,  are  truly  different  in  themselves,  precisely  in  the  sa 
manner  as  the  feelings  arranged  in  different <;lasses  are  reciprocally  differc 
— that  each  feeling  is,  and  must  be,  indicative  of  a  peculiar  susceptibility 
being  affected  in  diat  particular  manner, — and  that  the  mind  has,  therefc, 
truly,  as  many  susceptibilities,  as,  in  various  circumstances,  it  can  have  « • 
ferent  feelings.     But  still,   when  we  arrange  these  different  phenomenal 
certain  classes,  it  is  an  error  in  classification  to  give  a  new  name  to  varie  i 
that  can  be  referred  to  other  parts  of  the  division   already  made  ;  and  i  > 
on  tbis  account  I  object  to  the  unnecessary  amplification  of  our  intelleci  1 
systems,  in  arranging  the  phenomena  of  mind  under  so  many  powers  as  tb  i 
of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak. 

Our  various  slates  or  affections  of  the  mind,  I  have  already  divided  i  I 
two  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  precJ 
tbem, — tlie  External  and  the  Internal, — and  this  latter  class  into  two  ord-j 
— our  Intellectual  States  of  Mind,  and  our  Emotions.  It  is  with  the  in  - 
Icctual  phenomena  that  we  are  at  present  concerned;  and  this  ordcl 
would  arrange  under  two  generic  capacities,  that  appear  to  me  to  com)  • 
hend  or  exhaust  the  phenomena  of  the  order.  The  whole  order,  as  C(  * 
posed  of  feelings,  which  arise  immediately,  in  consequence  of  certain  fori  t 
feelings  of  the  mind,  may  be  technically  termed,  in  reference  to  tlicse  fl- 
ings which  have  induced  them.  Suggestions  ;  but  in  the  suggested  fecli  s 
themselves,  there  is  one  striking  difi'erence.  If  we  analyze  our  trains 
intellectual  thought  exclusively  of  the  Emotions  which  may  co-exist  C 
mingle  with  them,  and  of  sensations  that  may  Be  accidentally  excited  by  i 
lernal  objects,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  composed  of  two  very  distinct ; » 
of  feelings, — one  set  of  which  are  mere  conceptions  or  images  of  the  p  i 
that  rise,  image  after  image,  in  regular  sequence,  but  simply  in  success  •» 
without  any  feeling  of  relation  necessarily  involved, — while  the  percepti  s 
of  relation,  in  the  various  objects  of  our  thought,  form  another  set  of  feelii  H 
of  course  as  various  as  the  relations  perceived.     Conceptions  and  relati' ». 
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'  -It  IS  with  these,  and  with  these  alone,  that  we  are  intellectually  conversant. 
There  is  thus  an  evident  ground  for  the  arrangement  of  the  internal  sugges- 
ions,  that  form  our  trains  of  thought,  under  two  heads,  according  as  the 
seling  excited  directly  by  some  former  feeling,  may  be  either  a  simple  con- 
eption,  in  its  turn,  perhaps,  giving  place  to  some  other  conception  as  tran- 
ient ;  or  may  be  the  feeling  of  a  relation  which  two  or  more  objects  of  our 
lought  are  considered  by  us  as  bearing  to  each  other.  There  is,  in  short,  in 
le  mind,  a  capacity  of  association  ;  or  as,  for  reasons  afterwards  to  be  stat- 
!d,  I  would  rather  term  it, — the  capacity  of  Simple  Suggestion, — by  which 
Ulings,  formerly  existing,  are  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  exist- 
'ice  of  other  feelings,  as  there  is   also  a  capacity  of  feeling  resemblance, 

fference,  proportion,  or  relation  in  general,  when  two  or  more  external 
bjects,  or  two  or  more  feelings  of  the  mind  itself,  are  considered  by  us, — 
hich  mental  capacity  in  distinction  from  the  former,  I  would  term  the  ca- 
icity  of  Relative  Suggestion  ;  and  of  these  simple  and  relative  suggestions, 
liY  whole  intellectual  trains  of  thought  are  composed.  As  I  am  no  lover 
('  new  phrases,  when  the  old  can  be  used  without  danger  of  mistake,  I 
wuld  very  willingly  substitute  for  the  phrase  relative  suggestion,  the  term 
Mparison,  which  is  more  familiar,  and  expresses  very  nearly  the  same 
rbaning.  But  comparison,  though  it  involve  the  feeling  of  relation,  seems 
t|me  also  to  imply  a  voluntary  seeking  for  some  relation,  which  is  far  from 
rbessary  to  the  mere  internal  suggestion  or  feeling  of  the  relation  itself. 
Tlie  resemblance  of  two  objects  strikes  me,  indeed,  when  I  am  studiously 
ciTiparing  them ;  but  it  strikes  me  also,  with  not  less  force,  on  many  other 
obasions,  when  I  had  not  previously  been  forming  the  slightest  intentional 
cinparison.  I  prefer,  therefore,  a  term  which  is  applicable  alike  to  both 
cies,  when  a  relation  is  sought,  and  when  it  occurs,  without  any  search  or 
dtire  of  finding  it. 

^Yh&  term  judgment,  in  its  strict  philosophic  sense,  as  the  mere  perception 
chelation,  is  more  exactly  synonymous  with  the  phrase  which  I  have  em- 
pjyed,  and  might  have  been  substituted  with  safety,  if  the  vulgar  use  of  the 
tejn,  in  many  vague  significations,  had  not  given  some  degree  of  indistinct- 
■nk  even  to  the  philosophical  use  of  it.  I  may  remark,  too,  that  in  our 
w^ks  of  logic  and  intellectual  physiology,  ju4gment  and  reasoning  are 
u^lly  discussed  separately,  as  if  there  were  some  essential  difference  of 
;h|r  nature;  and  therefore,  since  I  include  them  both,  in  the  relative  sug- 
^dions  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  treat,  it  seems  advisable  not  to 
3r)loy  for  the  whole,  a  name  which  is  already  appropriated,  and  very  gene^ 
'a^  limited  to  a  part.  As  the  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  feeling  of  relation, 
T(i  the  mere  perception  or  conception  of  objects,  is,  however,  what  I  meaa 
0  enote  by  the  phrase  Relative  Suggestion ;  and  as  Judgment,  in  its  strict- 
:siense,  is  nothing  more  than  this  feeling  of  relation,  of  any  two  or  more 
objcts,  considered  by  us  together,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  use  the  shorter 
mlmore  familiar  term  as  synonymous,  when  there  can  be  no  danger  of  its 
3e!g  misunderstood. 

t'he  intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  then,  to  give  a  brief  illustration  of  my 
ii>Sion,  I  consider  as  all  referable  to  two  generic  susceptibilities, — those  of 
^iple  Suggestion  and  Relative  Suggestion.  Our  perception  or  conception 
3f|ie  object  excites,  of  itself,  and  without  any  known  cause,  external  to  the 
>iiiift,  the  conception  of  some  other  object,  as  when  the  mere  sound  of  our 
'in<(d's  name  suggests  to  us  the  conception  of  our  friend  himself, — in  which 
OL.  I.  43 
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case,  the  conception  of  our  friend,  which  follows  the  perception  of  the  sou 
involves  no  feeling  of  any  conomon  property,  with  the  sound  which  exci^ 
it,  but  is  precisely  the  same  state  of  mind,  which  might  have  been  indu( 
by  various  other  previous  circumstances,  by  the  sight  of  the  chair  on  wht 
he  sat, — of  the  book  which  he  read  to  us, — of  the  landscape  which  he  pai 
ed.     This  is  Simple  Suggestion. 

But,  together  with  this  capacity  of  Simple  Suggestion,  by  which  concep 
tion  after  conception  arises  in  the  mind, — precisely  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  the  same   state,  as  each  might  have  formed  a  part  of  other  trains 
and  in  which  the  particular  state  of  mind  that  arises  by  suggestion  does  nc 
necessarily  involve  any  consideration  of  the  state  of  mind  which  preceded  i; 
— ^there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  very  different  sort,  which,  in  every  case,  involve 
the  consideration,  not  of  one  phenomena  of  mind,  but  of  two  or  more  plie 
nomena,  and  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  agreement,  disagreement,  o 
relation  of  some  sort.     I  perceive,  for  example,  a  horse  and  a  sheep  at  \h 
same  moment.     The  perception  of  the  two  is  followed  by  that  different  st^ 
of  mind  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  their  agreement  in  certain  resp 
or  of  their  disagreement  in  certain  other  respects.     I  ihink  of  the  square 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  rightangled  triangle,  and  of  the  squares  of  the  two  o 
sides  ; — I  feel  the  relation  of  equality.     I  see  a  dramatic  representation 
listen  to  the  cold  conceits  which  the  author  of  the  tragedy,  in  his  omnipot 
command  over  warriors  and  lovers  of  his  own  creation,  gives  to  his  hero,  i 
his  most  impassioned  situations  ; — I  am  instantly  struck  with  their  unsuita 
bleness  to  the   character  and  the  circumstances.     All  the  intellectual  sue 
cessions  of  feeling,  in  these  cases,  which  constitute  the  perception  of  rein 
tion,  differ  from  the  results  of  simple  suggestion  in  necessarily  involving  th 
consideration  of  two  or  more  objects  or  affections  of  mind  that  immediate! 
preceded  them.     I  may  think  of  my  friend,  in  the  case  of  simple  sugge: 
lion, — that  is  to  say,  my  mind  may  exist  in   the   state  which  constiutes  th 
conception  of  my  friend,  without  that  previous  state  which  constitutes  tli 
perception  of  the  sound  of  his  name  j  for  tlie  conception  of  him  may  be  suj 
gested  by  various  objects  and  remembrances.     But  I  cannot,  in  the  cas( 
of  relative  suggestion,  think  of  the  resemblance  of  a  horse  and  a  sheep ;  c 
the  proportion  of  tlie  squares  of  the  sides  of  a  rightangled  triangle  ;  or  c 
the  want  of  the  truth  of  niKflffe  in  the  expressions  of  a  dramatic  hero,  will 
out  those  previous  states  of  mind,  which  constitute  the  conceptions  of  a  hoR  1 
and  a  sheep — of  the  sides  of  the  ti'iangle, — or  of  the  language  of  the  warri<  I 
or  lover,  and  the  circumstances  of  triumph,  or  hope,  or  despair,  in  which  1 
is  exhibited  to  us  by  the  creative  artist.  i 

Willi  these  two  capacities  of  suggested  feelings,  simple  and  relative,  w|^  'i 
are  all  that  truly  belong  to  the  class  of  intellectual  slates  of  the  mind, — vai  < 
ous  emotions  may  concur,  particularly  that  most  general  of  all  emotions,  tl 
emotion  of  desire,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms.  According 
this  desire  does  or  does  not  concur  witli  them, .  the  intellectual  states  ther 
selves  appear  to  be  different ;  and,  by  those  tvho  do  not  make  the  necessa 
analysis,  are  supposed,  therefore,  to  be  indicative  of  different  powers.  I 
simple  suggestion,  the  images  of  things,  persons,  events,  pass  in  strange  ai 
rapid  succession  ;  and  a  variety  of  names,  expressive  of  different  powers,- 
conception,  association,  memory, — have  been  given  to  this  one  simple  k 
of  our  intellectual  nature.  But,  when  we  msA  to  remember  some  objec 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  wish  our  mind  to  be  affected  in  that  particular  ma 
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er,  which  constitutes  the  conception  of  a  particular  thing  or  person,  or 
vent, — or  when  we  wish  to  combine  new  images,  in  some  picture  of  fancy, 
lis  co-existence  of  desire,  with  the  simple  course  of  suggestion,  which  con- 
nues  still  to  follow  its  own  laws,  as  much  as  when  no  desire  existed  with  it, 
-seems  to  us  to  render  the  suggestion  itself  different;  and  recollection  and 
nagination  or  fancy,  which  are  truly,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  nothing 
lore  than  the  union  of  the  suggested  conceptions,  with  certain  specific  per- 
lanent  desires,  are  to  us,  as  it  were,  distinct  additional  powers  of  our  mind, 
;id  kre  so  arranged  in  the  systems  of  philosophers,  who  have  not  made  the 
bry  simple  analysis,  which  alone  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  a  more 
•ecise  arrangement. 

In  like  manner,  those  suggestions  of  another  class,  which  constitute  our 
.)tions  of  proportion,  resemblance,  difference,  and  all  the  variety  of  relations, 
.'ay,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  arise,  when  we  have  had  no  previous  de- 
re  of  tracing  the  relations,  or  may  arise  after  that  previous  desire.  But, 
nen  the  feelings  of  relation  seem  to  us  to  arise  spontaneously,  they  are  not 
J  themselves  different  from  the  feelings  of  relation,  that  arise,  in  our  inten- 
t-nal  comparisons  or  judgments,  in  the  longest  series  of  ratiocination.  Of 
£ch  ratiocination,  they  are  truly  the  most  important  elements.  The  perma- 
rnt^esire  of  discovering  something  unknown,  or  of  establishing,  or  confuting, 
c  illustrating,  some  point  of  belief  or  conjecture,  may  co-exist,  indeed,  with 
t;  continued  series  of  relations  that  are  felt,  but  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
tit  law,  by  which  these  judgments,  or  relative  suggestions,  succeed  each 
cier. 

There  is  no  new  power  to  be  found,  but  only  the  union  of  certain  inlellectu- 
aistates  of  the  mind,  with  certain  desires, — a  species  of  combination  not  more 
vnderful  in  itself,  than  any  other  complex  mental  state,  as  when  we,  at  the 
sne  moment,  see  and  smell  a  rose, — or  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  friend,  who 
h5  been  long  absent  from  us,  and  see,  at  the  same  moment,  that  face  of 
auction,  which  is  again  giving  confidence  to  our  heart,  and  gladness  to  our 
vy  eyes. 

Our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  then,  are  either  those  resemblances  of  past 
auctions  of  the  mind,  which  arise  by  simple  suggestion,  or  those  feelings  of 
fdtion,  which  arise  by  what  I  have  terined  relative  suggestions, — the  one 
S(  resulting,  indeed,  from  some  prior  states  of  the  mind,  but  not  involving, 
niessarily,  any  consideration  of  these  previous  states  of  mind,  which  suggest- 
eiithem, — the  other  set,  necessarily,  involving  the  consideration  of  two  or 
irre  objects,  or  two  or  more  affections  of  mind,  as  subjects  of  the  relation 
Wich  is  felt. 

flow  readily  all  the  intellectual  states  of  mind,  which  are  commonly  ascrib- 
e(to  a  variety  of  powers,  may  be  reduced  to  those  two,  will  appear  more 
chrly,  after  we  have  considered  and  illustrated  the  phenomena  of  each  set. 

I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  phenomena  of  simple 
stigesiion,  which  are  usually  referred  to  a  principle  of  association  in  our- 
idb. 
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CLASSIFICATION  UF  THE  INTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND,  CONTINUH 
—ON  SIMPLE  SUGGESTION,— ADVANTAGES  RESULTING  FROM  Tfi 
PRINCIPLE  OF  SUGGESTION,— ON  MR.  HUME'S  CLASSIFICATION  OF  TH 
CAUSES  OF  ASSOCIATE  FEELINGS. 


Gentlemen,  my  general  arrangement  of  the  various  phenomena,  or  stalf 
of  the  mind,  is,  I  trust,  now  sufficiently  familiar  to  you.  We  know  the  mji 
only  in  the  succession  of  these  states,  as  they  vary  from  moment  to  momen 
and  you  hftve  learned  to  class  them,  as,  in  the  first  place.  External  or  Inte 
nal  Affections,  according  as  the  mental  changes  of  state  that  are  induce 
have  arisen  immediately  from  the  presence  of  external  objects,  or  from  son 
preceding  state  of  the  mind  itself, — and  the  latter  of  these  classes,  you  hs 
learned  also  to  subdivide  into  its  two  distinct  orders  of  Intellectual  Statu  ^ 
the  Mind  and  Emotions.  Thus  far  we  have  proceeded,  I  trust,  withe 
much  risk  of  misconception. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  1  proceeded  to  consider  the  former  of  these  orde 
and  arranged  all  the  variety  of  our  Intellectual  States  of  Mind  under  t\ 
generic  capacities, — those  of  Simple  and  o(  Relative  suggestion.     Intelled 
ally,  we  conceive  or  we  judge ;  our  past  feelings,  in  Simple  Suggestion, 
image  after  image,  arise  again,  in  colours  more  or  less  faint,  without  a 
known  cause  exterior  to  the  mind.     By  our  capacity  of  the  other  species 
Suggestion,  we  are  impressed  with  feelings  of  a  different  order,  that  ari  i 
when  two  or  more  objects  are  contemplated  together, — feelings  of  th 
agreement,  proportion,  or  some  one  or  other  of  tlie  variety  of  their  relatio 
Of  these  two  orders  of  feelings,  and  of  these  alone,  consist  the  whole  vari 
tissue  of  our  trains  of  thought.     All  the  intellectual  powers,  of  which  writ 
on  this  branch  of  science  speak,  are,  as  we  shall  find,  only  modes  of  tin 
two,  as  they  exist  simply,  or  as  they  exist  in  combination  with  some  dei 
more  or  less  permanent, — with  the  desire  of  prosecuting  a  continued  inqui 
for  example,  or  of  evolving  its  results  to  others, — as  in  the  long  series  of  ( 
ratiocination  ;  or  of  forming  some  splendid  succession  of  images  and  ir 
dents,  as  in  the  magic  pictures  of  poetry  and  romance.     The  simplificat 
may,  perhaps,  at  present  appear  to  you  excessive  ;  but  I  flatter  myself,  t 
after  the  two  generic  capacities  tliemselves  shall  have  been  fully  considej 
•by  us,  it  will  not  appear  to  you  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  accun 
of  analysis  and  arrangement. 

SIMPLE  SUGGESTION. 

The  intellectual  phenomena  which  we  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  consic . 
then,  are  those  of  Simple  Suggestion,  which  are  usually  classed  under  ! 
general  term  of  the  Association  of  Ideas, — a  term  employed  to  denote  it 
tendency  of  the  mind,  by  which  feelings,  that  were  formerly  excited  by  i 
external  cause,  arise  afterwards,  in  regular  successions  to  each  other,  a  t 
were  spontaneously,  or  at  least  without  tlie  immediate  presence  of  any  koc  ^ 
external  cause.     The  limitation  of  the  term,  however,  to  tiiose  state;  f 
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nind,  which  are  exclusively  denominated  ideas,  has,  I  conceive,  tended 
;reatly  to  obscure  the  subject,  or  at  least  to  deprive  us  of  the  aid  which  we 
night  have  received  from  it  in  the  analysis  of  many  of  the  most  complex 
>henoi'nena.  The  influence  of  the  associating  principle  itself  extends,  not  to 
^eas  only,  but  to  every  species  of  affection  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible. 
)ur  internal  joys,  sorrows,  and  all  the  variety  of  our  emotions,  are  capable  of 
ieing  revived  in  a  certain  degree  by  the  mere  influence  of  this  principle,  and 
f  blending  with  the  ideas  or  other  feelings  which  awakened  them,  in  the 
ame  manner  as  our  conceptions  of  external  things.     These  last,  however, 

must  be  admitted,  present  the  most  striking  and  obvious  examples  of  the 
pfluence  of  the  principle,  and  are,  therefore,  the  iittest  for  illustrating  it. 
j'he  faint  and  shadowy  elements  of  past  emotions,  as  mingling  in  any  present 
feling,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  ;  but  our  remembrance  of  things 
jithout  are  clear  and  definite,  and  are  easily  recognised  by  us  as  images  of 

e  past.  We  have  seen,  in  the  history  of  our  senses,  by  what  admirable 
jeans  Nature  has  provided  for  communicating  to  man  those  first  rude  ele- 
jents  of  knowledge,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  the  materials  of  his  sublimest 
ifeculations, — and  with  what  still  more  admirable  goodness  she  has  minis- 
fed  to  his  pleasure  in  these  primary  elements  of  thought,  and  in  the  very 
jovision  which  she  has  formed  for  the  subsistence  of  his  animal  frame, — 
laking  the  organs  by  which  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  projaerties  of 
<  ternal  things,  not  the  fountain  of  knowledge  only,  but  an  ever-mingling 
jprce  of  enjoyment  and  instruction. 

It  is  through  the  medium  of  perception,  as  we  have  seen, — that  is  to  say, 
t'ough  the  medium  of  those  sensitive  capacities  already  so  fully  considered 
I  us, — that  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  oT  external  things, 
lit  if  our  knowledge  of  those  properties  were  limited  to  the  moment  of  per- 
c|)tion,  and  were  extinguished  for  ever  with  the  fading  sensation  from  which 
isprang,  the  acquisition  of  this  fugitive  knowledge  would  be  of  little  value. 
\b  should  still,  indeed,  be  sensible  of  the  momentary  pleasure  or  pain  ;  but 
aj  experience  of  the  past,  and  all  that  confidence  in  the  regular  successions 
o|  future  events,  which  flows  from  experience  of  the  past,  would  of  course 
b|  excluded  by  universal  and  instant  forgetfulness.  In  such  circumstances, 
il,he  common  wants  of  our  animal  nature  remained,  it  is  evident,  that  even 
li  itself,  in  its  worst  and  most  miserable  state,  could  not  be  supported  ;  since, 
tl  ugh  oppressed  with  thirst  and  hunger,  and  within  reach  of  the  most  deli- 
c  us  fruits  and  the  most  plentiful  spring-water,  we  should  still  suffer  without 
37  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  ^he  suffering  could  be  remedied. 
Een  if,  by  some  provision  of  Nature,  our  bodily  constitution  had  been  so 
frned,  as  to  require  no  supply  of  subsistence,  or  if,  instinctively  and  without 
rtection,  we  had  be^n  led  on  the  first  impulse  of  appetite,  to  repair  our 
dily  waste,  and  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  various  causes  of  physical 
iniry  to  which  we  are  exposed,  though  our  animal  life  might  then  have  con- 
tiiied  to  be  extended  to  as  long  a  period  as  at  present,  still,  if  but  a  succes- 
siii  of  momentary  sensations,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
irre  animal  life.  It  is  only  as  capable  of  looking  before  and  behind, — that 
\so  say,  as  capaWe  of  those  spontaneous  suggestions  of  thought  which  con- 
state remembrance  and  foresight, — that  we  rise  to  the  dignity  of  intellectual 
b'pg,  and  that  man  can  be  said  to  be  the  image  of  that  Purest  of  Intellects, 
wi)  looks  backward  and  forward,  in  a  single  glance,  not  on  a  few  years  only, 
b|  on  all  the  ages  of  eternity.     "  Deum  te  scito  esse,"  says  Cicerc   n  allu- 
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sion  10  ir.ese  powers, — "  Deum  te  scito  esse,  siquidem  Deus  est,  qui  vig 
qui  seiitit, — qui  meniinit,  qui  prsevidet,  qui  tam  regit  et  moderatur  et  mw 
id  corpus,  cui  propositus  est,  quani  hunc  mundum  princeps  ille  Deus." 

"  Were  it  not  so,  the  Soul,  all  dead  and  lost, 
As  the  fix'd  stream  beneath  the  impassive  frost,* 
Form'd  for  no  end,  and  impotent  to  please, 
Would  lie  inactive  on  the  couch  of  ease  ; 
And,  heedless  of  proud  fame's  immortal  lay, 

Sleep  all  her  dull  divinity  away."t  « 

•    tft 

Without  any  remembrance  of  pleasures  formerly  enjoyed,  or  of  sorrows  Ic 
past  and  long  endured, — looking  on  the  persons  and  scenes  which  had  s 
rounded  us  from  the  first  moment  of  our  birth,  as  if  they  were  objects  a! 
gether  unknown  to  us, — incapable  even  of  as  much  reasoning  as  still  glei 
through  the  dreadful  stupor  of  the  maniac,— or  of  conveying  even  thatfii 
expression  of  thought  with  which  the  rudest  savages,  in  the  rudest  langua 
are  still  able  to  hold  some  communication  of  their  passions  or  designs 
such,  bbt  for  that  capacity  which  we  are  considering,  would  have  been 
deplorable  picture  of  the  whole  human  race.     What  is  now  revered  by 
as  the  most  generous  and  heroic  \nrtue,  or  the  most  profdund  and  penetrat 
genius,  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  this  wretchedness  and  imbecil 
It  is  the  suggesting  principle,  the  reviver  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  h 
passed  away,  that  gives  value  to  all  our  other  powers  and  susceptibilit 
intellectual  and  moral — not  indeed,  by  producing  them,  for,  though  unevolv 
they  would  still,  as  latent  capacities,  be  a  part  of  the  original  constitution 
our  spiritual  nature, — but  by  rousing  them  into  action,  and  furnishing  tl  i 
with  those  accumulating  and  inexhaustible  materials,  which  are  to  be  ; 
elements  of  future  thought  and  the  objects  of  future  emotion.     Every  ta  \ 
by  which  we  excel,  and  every  vivid  feeling  which  animates  us,  derive  t 
energ}'  Ooiu  the  suggestions  of  this  ever-active  principle.     We  love    i 
hate,—  'le  desire  and  fear, — we  use  means  for  obtaining  good,  and  avoic; 
evil, — because  we  remember  the  objects  and  occurrences  which  we  1: 3 
formerly  observed,  and  because  the  future,  in  tlie  similarity  of  the  success  5 
which  it  presents,  appears  to  us  only  a  prolongation  of  the  past. 

In  conferring  on  us  the  capacity  of  these  spontaneous  suggestions,  tl , 
Heaven  has  much  more  than  doubled  our  existence  ;  f^r,  without  it,  1 
consequently  without  those  faculties  and  emotions  which  involve  it,  exisK  8 
would  scarcely  have  been  desirable.  The  very  importance  of  the  ben  s 
which  we  derive  from  it,  however,  renders  us  perhaps  less  sensible  0  s 
value  ;  since  it  is  so  mingled,,  with  all  our  knowledge,  and  all  our  plaojf 
action,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  a  state  of  sentient  being,  of  w  h 
it  is  not  a  part,  and  to  estimate,  consequently,  at  a  just  amount,  the  advan  e 
which  it  affords.  The  future  memory  of  perception  seems  to  us  almost  • 
plied  in  perception  itself;  and  to  speculate  on  that  strange  state  of  exist<e 
which  would  have  been  the  condition  of  man,  if  he  had  been  formed  wit  i' 
the  power  of  remembrance,  and  capable  only  of  a  series  of  sensations,  -S 
at  first,  an  appearance  almost  of  absurdity  and  contradiction,  as  if  we  \  * 
imagining  conditions  which  were  in  their  nature  incompatible.  Yet,  f  >* 
redly,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  consider  such  a  subject,  a  priori,  the  ^ 

•  '  Like  the  tall  cliff  beneath  the  impassive  frott." — Ohio. 
f  Cawthurn. — Regulation  of  the  Passions,  d:c.  v.  15 — 20 
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:ause  of  wonder  would  appear  to  be,  not  in  the  absence  of  the  suggestions  of 
inemory,  as  in  the  case  imagined,  but  in  that  remembrance  of  which  we  have 
he  happy  experience.  When  a  feeling,  of  the  existence  of  which  conscious- 
less  furnishes  the  only  evidence,  has  passed  away  so  completely  that  not 
fven  the  slightest  consciousness  of  it  remains,  it  would  surely, — but  for  that 
ixperience, — be  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  had  perished  altogether,  than 
hat  it  should,  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  without  any  renewal  of  it  by 
he  external  cause  which  originally  produced  it,  again  start,  as  it  were  of 
:self,  into  being.  To  foresee  that  which  has  not  yet  begun  to  exist,  is,  in 
self,  scarcely  more  unaccountable,  than  to  see  as  it  were  before  us,  what 
as  wholly  ceased  to  exist.  The  present  moment  is  all  of  which  we  are 
pnscious,  and  whicb  can  strictly  be  said  to  have  a  real  existence,  in  relation 
)  ourselves.  That  mode  of  time,  which  we  call  the  past,  and  that  other 
lode  of  time,  which  we  call  the  future,  are  both  equally  unexisting.  That 
ye  knowledge  of  either  should  be  added  to  us,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of 
ur  present  consciousness,  is  a  gift  of  Heaven,  most  beneficial  to  us  indeed, 
ut  most  mysterious,  and  equally,  or  nearly  equally  mysterious,  whether  the 
lexisting  time,  of  whicli  the  knowledge  is  indulged  to  us,  be  the  future  or 
le  past.         • 

The  advantage  which  we  derive  from  the  principle  of  suggestion,  it  must, 
jwever,  be  remarked,  consists,  not  in  its  mere  revival  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
gs,  of  which  we  had  before  been  conscious,  but  in  its  revival  of  these  in  a 
irtain  order.     If  past  objects  and  events  had  been  suggested  to  us  again, 
-)i  in  that  series,  in  which  they  had  formerly  occurred,  nor  according  to  anv 
'  those  relations,  which  human  discernment  has  been  able  to  discover  among 
em,  but  in  endless  confusion  and  irregularity,  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
)wever  gratifying  as  a  source  of  mere  variety  of  feeling,  would  avail  us  little, 
rather  would  be  wholly  profitless,  not  merely  in  our  speculative  inquiries 
philosophers,  but  in  the  simplest  actions  of  common  life.     It  is  quite  evi- 
:nt,  that,  in  this  case,  we  should  be  altogether  unable  to  turn  our  experience 
account,  as  a  mode  of  avoiding  future  evil  or  obtaining  future  good ;  he- 
use,  for  this  application  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  requisite  that  events, 
fore  observed,  should  occur  to  us,  at  the  time,  when  similar  events  might 
i  expected.     We  refrain  from' tasting  the  poisonous  berry,  which  we  have 
liown  to  be  the  occasion  of  death  to  him  who  tasted  it ;  because  the  mere 
irht  of  it  brings  again  before  us  the  fatal  event,  which  we  have  heard  or 
"tnessed.     We  «atisfy  our  appetite  with  a  salutary  fruit,  without  the  slightest 
;  prehension  ;  be.cause  its  familiar  appearance  recalls  to  us  the  refreshment, 
eft»  ihich  we  have  repeatedly  received.     But,  if  these  suggestions  were  revers- 
(', — if  the  agreeable  images  of  health  and  refreshment  were  all  that  were 
j,gested  by  the  poisonous  plant,  and  pain,  and  convulsions,  and  death  were 
i3  only  images  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  grateful  and  nourishing  fruit, 
tere  can  be  no  doubt,  to  which  of  the  two  our  unfortunate  preference  would 
I  given.     To  take  the  most  familiar  of  all  instances, — that  of  language, — 
^lich,  either  as  written  or  «poken,  is  in  such  constant  use,  and  which  is  so 
tsential,  not  merely  to  our  first  advance,  and  absolute  barbarism,  but  to  the 
<  mmon  domestic  necessities,  even  of  barbarous  life,  that,  without  it,  we  can 
iarcely  conceive  two  individuals,  however  rude,  to  exist  together, — this,  it  is 
•  ident,  could  not  have  been  invented, — nor,  if  invented,  could  it  serve  any 
<ier  purpose  than  to  mislead, — if  the  words  spoken  were  to  have  no  greater 
«tance  of  suggesting  the  meaning  intended  by  the  speaker  than  any  other 
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meaning,  which  any  other  words  of  the  language  might  be  employed  to  df 
note.  What  social  affection  could  continue  for  an  hour,  if  the  sight  of 
friend  were  to  suggest,  in  intimate  combination,  not  the  kindnesses  whic 
he  had  conferred,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  which  he  had  been  the  sourc« 
but  the  malice,  and  envy,  and  revenge  of  some  jealous  and  disappointe 
enemy  ? 

He  who  has  ^ven  us,  in  one  simple  principle, 'the  power  of  reviving  tb 
past,  has  not  made  his  gift  so  unavailing.     The  feelings,  which  this  wondei 
ful  principle  preserves  and  restores,  arise,  not  loosely  and  confusedly — fc 
what  is  there  in  the  whole  wide  scene  of  nature,  which  does  so  occur  ? — bu 
according  to  general  laws  or  tendencies  of  succession,  contrived  with  tl 
most  admirable  adaptation  to  our  wants,  so  as  to  bring  again  before  us  tb 
knowledge  formerly  acquired  by  us,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most  profit 
ble  that  it  should  return.     A  value  is  thus  given  to  experience,  which  olhe: 
wise  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  name  ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  extend 
almost  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  profit,  not  merely  by  that  experience  which  tl  < 
events  of  nature,  occurring  in  conformity  with  tliese  general  laws,  must 
any  rate  have  afforded  to  us, — but  to  regulate  this  very  experience  itselli- 
to  dispose  objects  and  events,  so  that,  by  tendencies  of  suggestion,  on  tl 
firmness  of  which  we  may  put  perfect  reliance,  they  shall  give  us,  perhaps 
tlie  distance  of  many  years,  such  lessons  as  we  may  wish  them  to  yield,- 
and  thus  to  invent  and  create,  in  a  great  measure,  the  intellectual  and  raor 
histor}'  of  our  future  life,  as  an  epic  or  dramatic  writer  arranges  at  his  w 
the  continued  scenes  of  his  various  and  magnificent  narrative.     I  need  d  \ 
add,  that  it  is  on  this  skilful  management  of  the  laws,  which  regulate  oi  ' 
trains  of  thought,  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  education  are  founded  j-  ( 
that  art,  which  1  have  already  repeatedly  represented  to  you  as  the  noWe 
of  all  the  arts  of  man — itself  the  animating  spirit  of  every  dther  art — wt^f . 
exerts  its  own  immediate  operation,  not  on  lifeless  things,  but  on  the  affect  * 
and  faculties  of  the  soul  itself — and  which  has  raised  us  from  the  dust,  wlje 
we  slept  or  trembled,  in  sluggish,  yet  ferocious  ignorance,  the  victims  of  en 
other,  and  of  every  element  around  us,  to  be  tlie  sharers  and  diffusers  ofti 
blessings  of  social  polity,  the  measurers  of  the  eartli  and  of  the  skies,  ai 
the  rational  worshippers  of  that  eternal  Being  by  whom  they  and  we  we 
created. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  of  ideas  to  suggest  each  other,  without  any  r 
newed  perception  of  the  external  objects  which  originally  excited  them,  ai 
that  the  suggestion  is  not  altogether  loose  and  indefinite,  but  tliat  certi 
ideas  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  suggest  certain  other  relative  ideas  in  ass 
ciate  trains  of  thought,  is  too  familiar  to  you,  as  a  general  fact  of  our  int 
lectual  nature,  to  require  to  be  illustrated  by  example. 

It  has  been  beautifully  compared,  by  tlie  most  philosophic  of  our  poets, 
the  mutual  influence  of  two  sympathetic  needles,  which  Strada,  in  one  of  I 
Prolusions,  availing  himself  of  a  supposed  fact,  which  was  then  believed, 
scarcely  doubted  by  many  philosophers,  makes  the  subject  of  verses,  si 
posed  to  be  recited  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  in  tlie  character  of  Lucretius.  1 
needles  were  fabled  to  have  been  magnetized  together,  and  suspended  o^ 
different  circles,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  moving  along  an  alphabet.  In  tin 
circumstances,  by  tlie  remaining  influence  of  their  original  kindred  niagn 
ism,  they  were  supposed,  at  whatever  distance,  to  follow  each  other's  motio 
and  pause  accordingly  at  the  same  point ;  so  that,  by  watcliing  tliem  at  c« 
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certed  hours,  the  friends,  who  possessed  this  happy  telegraph,  were  suppos- 
ed to  he  able  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  feelings,  with  the  same 
accuracy  and  confidence  as  when  they  were  together. 

"  For  when  the  different  images  of  things, 

By  chance  combind  have  struck  the  attentive  soul  • 

With  deeper  impulse,  or,  connected  long. 

Have  drawn  her  frequent  eye  ;  howe'er  distinct 

The  external  scenes,  yet  oft  the  ideas  gain 

From  that  conjunction  an  eternal  lie 

And  sympathy  unbroken.     Let  the  Mind 

Recall  one  partner  of  the  various  league, — 

Immediate,  lo  !  the  firm  confederates  rise. 

And  each  his  former  station  straif^ht  resumes ; 

One  movement  governs  the  consenting  throng. 

And  all  at  once  with  rosy  pleasure  shine, 

Or  all  are  sadden'd  with  the  glooms  of  care. 

'Twas  thus,  if  ancient  fame  the  truth  unfold. 

Two  faithful  needles,  from  the  informing  touch 

Of  the  same  parent-stone,  together  drew 

Its  mystic  virtue,  and  at  first  conspir'd 

With  fatal  impulse  quivering  to  the  pole. 

Then,  though  disjoin'd  by  kingdoms, — though  the  mam 

Roll'd  its  broad  surge  betwixt, — and  different  stars 

Beheld  their  wakeful  motions, — yet  preserv'd 

The  former  friendship,  and  remember'd  still 

The  alliance  of  their  birth.     Whate'er  the  line 

Which  one  possessed,  nor  pause  nor  quiet  knew 

The  sure  associate,  ere,  with  trembling  speed, 

He  found  its  path,  and  fixed  unerring  there. 

Such  is  the  secret  union,  when  we  feel 

A  song,  a  flower,  a  name,  at  once  restore 

Those  long  connected  scenes  where  first  they  mov'd 

The  attention.     Backward  through  her  mazy  walks, 

Guiding  the  wanton  fancy  to  her  scope. 

To  temples,  courts,  or  fields, — with  all  the  band 

Of  (living)*  forms,  of  passions,  and  designs 

Attendant ;  whence,  if  pleasing  in  itself. 

The  prospect  from  that  sweet  accession  gains 

Redoubled  influence  o'er  the  listening  Mind.  ^ 

By  these  mysterious  ties,  the  busy  power 
Of  Memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 
Entire  ;  or,  when  they  would  elude  her  watch. 
Reclaims  their  fleeting  footsteps,  from  the  waste 
Of  dark  Oblivion."! 

What  then  are  these  mysterious  ties  ? — or,  to  state  the  question  more  phi- 
isophically,  what  are  the  general  circumstances  which  regulate  the  succes- 
ons  of  our  ideas  ? 

That  there  is  some  regularity  in  these  succes.sions,  must,  as  I  have  already 

miarked,  have  been  felt  by  every  one ;    and  there  are  many  references 

)  such  regularity  in  the   works  of  philosophers  of  every  age.     The  most 

liking  ancient  reference,  however,  to  any  general  circumstances,  or  laws 

^  suggestion, — though  the  enumeration  of  these  is  hinted,  rather  than  de- 

:loped  at  any  length, — is  that  which  you  will  find  in  a  passage,  quoted  by 

'r.  Beattie  and  Mr.  Stewart,  from  Aristotle.     It  is  a  passage,  explanatory 

"  the  process  by  which,  in  voluntary  reminiscence,  we  endeavour  to  discover 

e  idea  of  which  we  are  in  search.-    We  are  said  to  hunt  for  it — (0r;»?jofji,ev 

the  word  in  the  original) — among  other  ideas,  either  of  objects  existing  at 

esent,  or  at  some  former  time  ;  and  from  their  resemblance,  contrariety, 

*  Painted — Orig. 

t  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  V.  312 — 352. 
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and  contiguity — d.«o  rov  vuv,  ^  «XXou  tivo^,  xai  a(p'  ofiojou,  fj  IvavTi'ou,  ij  rov  tfuvs'TT'tij. 
Aioi  TouTo  yiverou  ^  avafjivrjtftg.*  This  brief  enumeration  of  the  general  cir- 
cumstances which  direct  us  in  reminiscence  is  worthy  of  our  attention  on  its 
own  account ;  and  is  not  less  remarkable  on  account  of  the  very  close  re- 
semblance which  it  bears  to  the  arrangement  afterwards  made  by  Mr.  Hume, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  modern  philosopher  was  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  classification  which  had,  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time, 
anticipated  his  own. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  though  it  would   be  in  the  highest  degree 
unjust  to  the  well-known  liberality  and  frankness  of  Mr.  Hume's  character, 
to  suppose  him  to  have  been  aware  of  any  enumeration  of  the  general  cir- 
cumstances on  which  suggestion  appears  to  depend,  prior  to  that  which  he 
has  himself  given  us,  his  attempt  was  far  from  being  so  original  as  he  sup- 
posed.    I  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  already  quoted 
nor  to  a  corresponding  passage,  which  I  might  have  quoted,  from  one  of  th( 
most  celebrated   of  his  commentators.  Dr.  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  to  various 
passages  which  I  have  found  in  the  works  of  writers  of  much  more  recen 
date,  in  which  the  influence  of  resemblance  and  contiguity,  the  two  generic  j 
circumstances  to  which,  on  his  own  principles,  his  own  triple  division  shouk 
have  been  reduced,  is  particularly  pointed  out.     Thus,  to  take  an  exampli 
f^^om  an  elementary  work  of  a  very  eminent  author,  Ernesti,  published  ii' 
the  year  1 734, — his  Initia  Doctrina  Solidioris, — witli  what  precision  ha: 
he  laid  down  those  very  laws  of  association  of  which  Mr.  Hume  speaks 
After  stating  the  general  fact  of  suggestion,  or  association,  under  the  Latii 
term  phantasia,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  principles  which  guide  it.     All  th( 
variety  of  these  internal  successions  of  our  ideas,  he  says,  may  be  reduce* 
to  the  following  law.     When  one  image  is  present  in  the  mind,  it  may  sug 
gest  the  image  of  some  absent  object — eidier  of  one  that  is  similar  in  som' 
respect  to  that  already  present— or  of  one  of  which  the  present  is  a  part— 
or  of  one  which  has  been  present  "together  with  it  on  some  former  occasion 
"  Hujus  autem  phantasise  lex  base  est ;  Praesentibus  animo  rerum  imaginibu 
quibuscunqne,  reciirrere  et  redire  ad  animum  possunt  rerum  absentium  olim 
que  perceptarum  imagines,  praesentibus  similes,  vel  quarum,  quae  sunt  prs 
sentes,  partes  siint,-^vcl  denique,  quas  cum  prsesentibus  simul  hausimus."f 

Even  the  arrangement,  as-staled  by  Mr.  Hume,  is  not  expressed  in  mor 
formal  terms.  But  as  it  is  to  his  arrangement  the  philosophers  of  our  ow 
country  are  accustomed  to  refer,  in  treating  of  association,  the  importanc 
thus  attached  to  it  gives  a  preferable  claim  to  our  fuller  discussion, 
is  stated  by  him  briefly  in  two  paragraphs  of  his  Essay  on  the  Associatio 
of  Ideas. 

"  Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,"  he  says,  "  that  diffe; 
ent  ideas  are  connected  together,  1  do  not  find  that  any  philosopher  hf 
attempted  to  enumerate  or  class  all  the  principles  of  association ;  a  subjee 
however,  that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity.  To  me  there  appear  to  be  on! 
three  principles  of  connexion  among  ideas,  viz.  resemblance,  contiguity  i 
time  or  place,  and  cavse  or  effect. 

"  That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas,  will  not,  I  believe,  I 
much  doubted.  A  picture  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  origin? 
The  mention  of  one  apartment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inquii 

•  Aristot.  de  Memor.  and  Reminisc.  c.  ii. — v.  II.  p.  86.    Edit.  Du  V»l. 
t  De  Mente  Humana,  C.  I.  Sect.  xvi.  p.  136, 139. 
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)r  discourse  concerning  the  others.  And  if  we  think  of  a  wound,  we  can 
icarcely  forbear  reflecting  on  the  pain  which  follows  it.  But  that  the  enu- 
neration  is  complete,  and  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  association 
jxcept  these,  may  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  or 
iven  to  a  man's  own  satisfaction.  All  we  can  do,  in  such  cases,  is  to  run 
)ver  several  instances,  and  examine  carefully  the  principle  which  binds  the 
lifferent  thoughts  to  each  other, — never  stopping,  till  we  render  the  princi- 
)le  as  general  as  possible.  The  more  instances  we  examine,  and  the  more 
fare  we  employ,  the  more  assurance  shall  we  acquire,  that  the  enumeration 
^hich  we  form  from  the  whole  is  complete  and  entire."*    . 

On  these  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Hume,  a  few  obvious  criticisms  present  them- 
lelves.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  must  observe, — to  qualify  in  some 
'egree  the  severity  of  the  remarks  which  may  be  made  on  his  classification, 
—that  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  language  now  quoted  to  you,  that  he  is 
ir  from  bringing  forward  his  classification  as  complete.  He  states,  indeed, 
lat  it  appears  to  him,  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  connexion  among 
ur  ideas  than  the  three  which  he  has  mentioned  ;  but  he  adds,  that  though 
je  reality  of  their  influence  as  connecting  principles  will  not,  he  believes, 
e  much  doubted,  it  may  still  be  difficult  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
3ader,  or  even  of  himself,  that  the  enumeration  is  complete ;  and  he  recom- 
jends,  in  consequence,  a  careful  examination  of  every  instance  of  sugges- 

fm,  in  the  successive  trains  of  our  ideas,  that  other  principles,  if  any  such 
ere  be,  may  be  detected. 
But  to  proceed  to  the  actual  classification,   as  presented  to  us  by  Mr 
ume.     A  note,  which  he  has  added  to  the  paragraph  that  contains  his 
stem,  affords  perhaps  as  striking  an  instance  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  liis- 
ry  of  science  of  that  illusion,  which  the  excessive  love  of  simplicity  tends 
produce,  even  in  the  most  acute  and  subtile  philosopher,  so  as  to  blind,  to 
;<"    le  most  manifest  inconsistencies,  in  his  own  arrangement,  those  powers  of 
-    'itical  discernment  which  would   have  flushed  instant  detection  on  incon- 
.     stencies  far  less  glaringly  apparent  in  the  speculations  of  another.     After 
.'.4    ating,  that  there  appear  to  him  to  be  only  the  three  principles  of  connexion 
'ready  mentioned,  Mr.  Hume  adds,  in  a  note, — as  an  instance  of  other 
)iinexions  apparently  different  from  these  three,  which  may,  notwithstand- 
z,  be  reduced  to  them, — 

"  Contrast  or  contrariety,  also,  is  a  species  of  connexion  among  ideas. 

...    jut  it  may  perhaps  be  considered   as   a  mixture  of  causation  and  resem- 

n     ance.     Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one  destroys  the  other,  t.  e. 

^     the  cause  of  its  annihilation,  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object 

iplies  the  idea  of  its  former  existence." 

When  we  hear  or  read  for  the  first  time  this  litde  theory  of  the  suggestions 

1  contrast,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  who  does  not  feel  some  difficulty  in  be- 

.  ving  it  to  be  a  genuine  speculation  of  that  powerful  mind  which  produced  it. 

.    tontrast,  says  Mr.  Hume,  is  a  mixture  of  causation  and  resemhlance.     An 

^    <yect,  when  contrasted   with  another,  destroys  it.     In  destruction  there  is 

4usation  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  destruction,  without  having  the  idea  of 

■ji    rmer  existence.     Thus,  to  take  an  instance — Mr.  Hume  does  not  deny, 

^    jat  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  may  suggest,  by  contrast,  the  idea  o(  digiani  ;  but 

says  that  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  suggests  the  idea  of  a  giant,  because  the 

\Qa.  oi  a.  dwav?  destroys  the  idea  of  a  giant,  and  thus,  by  the  connecting 

*  Hume's  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Understanding,  Scet.  III. 
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principle  of  causation  involved  in  all  destruction,  may  suggest  the  idea  de^ 
stroyed ;  and  he  adds,  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  suggestion,  that  that 
idea  of  the  annihilation  of  a  giant  inoplies  the  idea  of  the  former  existencoi 
of  a  giant.  And  all  this  strange  and  complicated  analysis, — this  explana-* 
tion,  not  of  the  obscurum  per  obscurius,  which  is  a  much  more  intelligible 
paralogism,  but  of  the  hicidum  per  obscurum,  is  seriously  brought  forward 
by  its  very  acute  author,  as  illustrating  the  simple  and  familiar  fact  of  the 
suggestion  of  opposites,  in  contrast,  by  opposites. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  remark,  that  in  Mr.  Hume's  view  of  contrast,  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover  what  the  resemblance  is  of  which  he  speaks,  in  a 
case  in  which  the  objects  in  themselves  are  said  by  him  to  be  so  contrary, 
that  the  one  absolutely  destroys  the  other  by  this  contrariety  alone  ;  and, 
indeed,  if  there  be  truly  this  mixed  resemblance  in  contrast,  what  need  is 
there  of  having  recourse  to  annihilation  or  causation  at  all,  to  account  (at 
the  suggestion,  since  the  resemblance  alone  in  tliis,  as  in  every  other  case, 
might  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  suggestion,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
separate  division; — as  the  likeness  of  a  single  feature  in  the  countenance  <m 
a  stranger,  is  sufficient  to  bring  before  us  in  conception  the  friend  whom  iNJ 
resembles,  though  the  resemblance  be  in  the  single  feature  only.  ' 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  truth,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  meaning 
whatever,  in  the  assertion  that  in  contrast  one  of  the  objects  destroys  the 
other ;  for,  so  far  is  the  idea  of  the   dwarf  from  destroying  the  idea  of  the 
giant,  that,  in  the  actual  case  supposed,  it  is  the  very  reason  of  the  existence 
of  the  second  idea ;  nay,  the  very  supposition  of  a  perceived  contrast  im- 
plies that  there  is  no  such  annihilation  ;   for  both  ideas  must  be  present  t( 
the  mind  together,  or  they  could  not  appear  either  similar  or  dissimilar,  tha 
is  to  say,  could  not  be  known  by  us  as  contrasted,  or  contrary,  in  any  re 
spect.     It  is,  indeed,  not  very  easy  to  conceive,  how  a  mind  so  acute  a 
that  of  Mr.  Hume  should  not  have  discovered  that  grossest  of  all  logics 
and  physical  errors,  involved  in  his  explanation,  that  it  accounts  for  the  ex 
istence  of  a  feeling,  by  supposing  it  previously  to  exist  as  the  cause  of  itselj 
If,  as  he  says,  the  idea  of  the  annihilation   of  an  object  implies  the  idea  oi 
its  former  existence — an  assertion  which  is  by  no  means  so  favourable  a 
he  thinks  to  his  own  theory — it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  no  annihilatio 
can  take   place  before  the  existence  of  that  which  is  to  be  annihilatet 
Whether,  therefore,  we  suppose,  that  the  idea  of  the  dwarf,  which  suggesi 
the  idea  of  the  giant,  annihilates  that  idea,  or  is  itself  annihilated  by  it,  tli 
two  ideas  of  the  dwarf  and  the  giant  must  have  existed  before  the  annihih 
tion  of  either.     The  suggestion,  in  short,  which  is  the  difficulty,  and  th 
only  difficulty  to  be   explained,   must  have  completely  taken  place,  befoi 
tlie  principle  can  even  be  imagined  to  operate,  on  which  the  suggestion  itsr 
is  said  to  depend. 

Such  minute  criticism,  however,  is  perhaps  more  than  it  is  necessary 
give  to  a  doctrine  so  obviously  false,  even  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  so  vei 
eminent  a  name. 

I 
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^N  MR.  HUME'S  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  ASSOCIATE  FEEL- 
INGS,  CONCLUDED— PRIMARY  LAWS  OF  SUGGESTION-I.  RESEMBLANCE. 


i  In  the  conclusion  of  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  offered  some  remarks 
,1  Mr.  Hume's  classification  of  the  circumstances  on  which  he  supposes  our 
Ijsociate  trains  of  thought  to  depend,  and,  particularly,  on  the  strange  attempt 
jhich  he  made,  in  conformity  with  this  arrangement,  to  reduce  contrast,  as 
jconnecting  principle  of  our  ideas,  into  causation  and  resemblance, — an  at- 
mpt  which,  as  we  have  seen,  explains  nothing, — and  explains  nothing  with 
lost  laborious  incongruity.  Of  such  mistakes  of  such  a  mind,  it  should,  as 
jiave  already  remarked,  be  the  natural  tendency  to  inspire  us  with  more 
ifBdence  in  our  own  judgment,  and  more  indulgent  toleration  for  the  want 
*  discernment  in  others,  which,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  we  must  often 
Ijve  to  discover  and  lament.  Above  all,  as  the  most  instructive  lesson  which 
<n  be  derived  from  them,  they  should  teach  us  the  folly  of  attaching  our- 
sves  implicitly  to  great  names ;  since,  in  adopting  the  whole  system  of 
cinions,  even  of  the  most  acute  philosophers,  we  maybe  in  danger  of  em- 
btcing  tenets,  the  absurdity  of  which,  though  altogether  unobserved  by  their 
il.strious  authors,  minds  of  a  much  humbler  class  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
sifter  to  perceive,  and  which,  if  they  had  first  occurred  to  ourselves,  in  our 
on  speculations,  unsanctioned  by  authority,  we  should  probably  not  have 
hjitated  a  single  moment  in  rejecting. 

To  the  threefold  division  which  Mr.  Hume  has  made,  of  the  principles  of 
aiDciation  in  the  trains  of  our  ideas,  as  consisting  in  resemblance,  contiguity, 
ail  causation,  there  is  an  obvious  objection  of  a  very  different  kind,  not  t 
fcpded  on  excessive  simplicity,  the  love  of  which  might  more  naturally  be  ' 
siposed  to  have  misled  him,  but  on  its  redundancy,  according  to  the  very 
pnciples  of  his  own  theory.      Causation,  far  from  being  opposed  to  conti- 1 
giiy,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  class,  is,  in  truth,  the  most  exquisite  species  ] 
of  jroximity  in  time, — and  in  most  cases  of  contiguity  in  place  also, — which 
odd  be  adduced;  because  it  is  not  a  proximity  depending  on  casual  cir-f 
otances,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  broken,  as  these  circumstances 
exist  apart, — but  one  which  depends  only  on  the  mere  existence  of  the 
iwi  objects  that  are  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect, — and  therefore 
fixd  and  never  failing.     Other  objects  may  sometimes  be  proximate  ;  but  a 
case  and  effect, — are  always  proximate,  and  must  be  proximate,  and  are, 
ia(}ed,  classed  in  that  relation,  merely  from  this  constant  proximity.     On 
hi^wn  principles,  therefore,  the  three  connexions  of  our  ideas  should  indis- 
aibly  be  reduced  to  two.     To  speak  of  resemblance,  contiguity,  and  cau-^ 
Un,  as  three  distinct  classes,  is,  with  Mr.  Hume's  view  of  causation,  and^ 
inced,  with  every  view  of  it,  as  if  a  mathematician  should  divide  lines  into* 
strght,  curved,  and  circular.     The  'inhabitants  of  China  are  said  to  have , 
rage  a  proverbial  division  of  the  human  race,  into  men,  women,  and  Chi- ' 
nej.     With  their  view  of  their  own  importance,  we  understand  the  proud  ( 
sujriority  of  the  distinction  which  they  have  made.     Bel  this  sarcastic  in- 
soliice  would  surely  have  been  absurdity  itself,  if  they  had  not  intended  it  to 
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express  some  characteristic  and  exclusive  excellence,  but  had  considered 
themselves  as  such  ordinary  men  and  women,  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  A 
other  regions  of  the  earth.  a  I 

Resemblance  and  contiguity  in  place  and  time, — to  which,  on  his  oia| 
principles,  Mr.  Hume's  arrangement  must  be  reduced — may  be  allowed  in- 
deed to  hold  a  prominent  rank,   in  whatever  classification  there  may  b( 
formed,  if  any  be  to  be  formed,  of  the  principles  that  regulate  our  trains  oi 
thought.     But  are  there,  in  this  case,  truly  distinct  classes  of  suggestions,  tha  1 
are  not  reducible  to  any  more  common  principle  ?  or  are  they  not  all  reduci 
ble  to  a  single  influence  ?     I  have  ah-eady  remarked  the  error,  into  whicl 
the  common  phrase,  Association  of  ideas,  has  led  us,  by  restricting,  in  ou 
conception,  the  influence  of  the  suggesting  principle  to  those  particular  state 
of  mind,  which  are  exclusively  denominated  ideas ;  and  it  is  this  false  re 
striction,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  led  to  this  supposition  of  diflerent  prio 
ciples  of  association,  to  be  classed  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Hun»t 
and  others,  under  distinct  heads.     All  suggestion,  as  I  conceive,  may,  if  ip 
analysis  be  sufliciently  minute,  be  found  to  depend  on  prior  co-existencejj 
at  least,  on  such  immediate  proximity  as  is  itself,  very  probably,  a  modiw| 
tion  of  co-existence.     For  this  very  nice  reduction,  however,  we  must  talc 
in  the  influence  of  emotions,  and  other  feelings,  that  are  very  different  fr^ 
ideas ;  as  when  an  analogous  object  suggests  an  analogous  object,  by  tfi 
.  influence  of  an  emotion  or  sentiment,  which  each   separately  may  have  pre 
I  duced  before,  and  which  is  therefore  common  to  both.     But,  though  a  ver 
nice  analysis  may  lead  to  this  reference  of  all  our  suggestions  to  one  coramc 
influence  of  former  proximity  or  co-existence  of  feelings,  it  is  very  convenien 
.  in  illustration  of  the  principle,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  most  striking  subdiv 
1  sions,  in  which  the  particular  instances  of  that  proximity  may  be  arranged 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  adopt,  for  this  purpose,  the  arrangement  which  W 
Hume  has  made, — if  resemblance  be  allowed  to  comprehend  every  specii 
of  analogy,  and  if  contrast,  as  a  peculiar  subdivision,  be  substituted  for  tl 
superfluous  one  of  causation.     The  illustrations  which  I  shall  use,  will  I 
chiefly  rhetorical,  because  these  are,  in  truth,  the  most  striking  and  beautif 
illustiations,  and  because  it  may  be  of  use  to  lead  your  attention  more  pa 
ticularly  to  the  great  principles  of  human  nature,  as  in  their  relation  to  hunoi 
emotions  and  human  judgments,  the  standard  of  all  just  criticism. 

To  begin  then,  with  resemblance,  no  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  effect ' 
strong  similarity,  in  recalling  objects,  as  when  a  pictured  landscape  recalls 
familiar  scene,  or  a  portrait  a  familiar  countenance.  There  are  many  cas 
of  this  kind,  indeed,  which,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  be  said  to  be  instanc. 
of  suggestion,  from  resemblance,  but  to  be  reducible  to  tlie  simple  laws 
perception,  or  at  least,  to  associations,  which  may  be  considered  almost 
involved  in  every  repeated  perception  of  the  same  object ;  for  if  a  portr 
be  faithfully  painted,  tlie  effect  which  it  produces  on  the  eye  that  percei^ 
it,  is  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  as  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye 
similar  light  reflected  from  the  living  object ;  and  we  might,  therefore,  aim 
as  justly  say,  that,  when  any  individual  is  seen  by  us  repeatedly,  he  sugg€ 
himself  by  resemblance,  as  that  he  is  thus  suggested  by  his  portrait. 

In  many  other  cases,  in  which  the  resemblance  is  less  complete,  its  o 
ration  may,  even  without  such  refinement  of  analysis,  as  that  to  whic 
have  alluded,  be  very  obviously  brought  under  the  influence  of  conligu 
Thus,  as  the  drapery  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  complex  perception 
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:he  human  figure,  the  costume  of  any  period  may  recall  to  us  some  distin- 
guished person  of  that  time.     A  ruff,  liiie  that  worn  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
)rings  before  us  the  sovereign  herself,  though  the  person  who  wears  the  ruff 
nay  have  no  other  circumstance  of  resemblance  ; — because,  the  ruff,  and 
he  general  appearance*  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  formed  one  complex 
ivhole  in  our  mind,  it  is  necessary  only  that  one  part  of  the  complexity  should 
»e  recalled  ; — as  the  ruff,  in  the  case  supposed, — to  bring  back  all  the  other 
>arts,  by  the  mere  principle  of  contiguity.     The  instance  of  drapery,  which 
i  but  an  adjunct  or  accidental  circumstance  of  the  person,  may  be  easily 
xtendcd  to  other  instances,  in  which  the  resemblance  is  in  parts  of  the  real 
nd  permanent  figure  :  for,  though  the  drapery  be  only  an  adjunct  of  the 
etson,  considered  separately  from  our  perception,  it  is  an  actual  component 
art,  as  much  as  any  other  component  part,  of  that  complex  idea,  which  is 
jrmed  of  the  person  perceived.    If  we  meet  a  stranger,  who,  in  any  particu- 
ir  feature,  as  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  his  eyes,  resembles  one  of  our  inti- 
late  friends,  the  conception  of  our  friend  is  suggested  ;  because  the  concep- 
on  of  our  friend's  countenance  is  a  complex  one,  composed  of  the  separate 
uts  of  forehead,  eyes,  cheeks,   mouth,  nose,  chin  ;  and  the  eyes  of  the 
ranger  affecting  our  vision,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  eyes  of  our 
iend,  thus  produce  one  part  of  the  complex  whole,  which  we  have  been 
•customed  to  recognise  as  our  friend,  and  the  one  part,  by  its  former  proxi- 
ity,  recalls  the  others.     The  view  of  one  piece  of  landscape  brings  before 
;,  in  conception,  a  distant,  and  perhaps  very  different  scene,  by  the  influence 
spme  small  group  of  objects,  or  some  detached  rock,  or  tree,  or  hill,  or 
aterfall,  which  produces  the  same  impression  on  the  eye  in  both.     In  this 
anner,  by  analyzing  every  complex  whole,  and  tracing  in  the  variety  of  its 
•Mnposition,  that  particular  part,  in  which  the  actual  similarity  consists,  and 
lich  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  introduce  the  other  parts,  that  have 
inerly  co-existed  with  it, — we  might  be  able  to  reduce  every  case  of 
Ingestion  from  direct  resemblance,  to  the  influence  of  mere  contiguity. 
It,  as  in  many  cases  of  faint  analogical  resemblance,  this  analysis,  however 
st,  might  appear  to  involve  too  great  subtilty  ;  and,  as  the  suggestions  of 
i^emblance,  if  indeed  they  arise,  as  I  suppose,  only  from  the  influence  of 
imer  proximity,  are  at  least  so  easily  distinguishable,  from  the  grosser  in- 
;  nces  of  contiguity,  that  they  may,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  consider- 
f   apart, — 1  have  diought  it,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  whole,  more  advanta- 
£ous  for  our  present  purpose  of  illustration,  to  consider  them  thus  separately. 
1'  the  application  of  a  similar  refined  analysis,  however,  to  other  tribes  of 
a  ociations,  even  to  diose  of  contrast,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  would 
1    possible  to  reduce  these  also  to  the  same  comprehensive  influence  of 
1  re  proximity,  as  the  single  principle  on  which  all  suggestion  is  founded. 
As  yet  we  have  taken  into  view  only  those  more  obvious  resemblances  of 
a  ual  things,  which  produce  similar  impressions  on  our  organs  of  sense. 
^^ere  is  another  species  of  resemblance,  founded  on  more  shadowy  analo- 
gs, which  gives  rise  to  an  innumerable  series  of  suggestions,  most  important 
uvalue  to  our  intellectual  luxury,  since  it  is  to  them  we  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
31  e,  indebted  for  the  most  sublime  of  arts.     To  these  analogies  of  objects, 
tit  agree  in  exciting  similar  emotions,  we  owe  the  simile,  the  metaphor,  and, 
ii^eneral,  all  that  figurative  phraseology,  which  has  almost  made  a  separate 
Uguage  of  poetry,  as  distinct  from  the  abstract  language  of  prose.    "  Poetas 
0  nino,  quasi  aliena  lingua  locutos,  non  cogar  attingere,"  says  Cicero.    Yet 
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the  difference  of  the  languages  of  poetry  and  prose  is  much  less  in  Lat 
than  in  our  own  tongue,  in  which  the  restriction  of  genders,  in  common  dis 
course,  to  animated  beings,  gives,  for  the  production  of  high  rhetorical  effect 
such  happy  facilities  of  distinct  personification.  In  poetry,  we  perceive  ever 
where  what  Akenside  calls 

"The  charm, 
Thnt  searchless  Nature  o'er  the  sense  of  man 
Diffuses, — to  behold,  iu  lifele&s  things 
The  inexpressive  semblance  of  himself, 
Of  thought  and  passion."* 

The  zephyrs  laugh, — the  sky  smiles, — the  forest /roM>7W, — ^the  storm  and  the 
surge  contend  together, — the  sohtary  place  not  merely  blossoms  like  the  rose, 
but  it  is  glad. 


"  Mark  the  sable  woods, 
That  shade  sublime  yon  mountain's  nodding  brow  j 
With  what  religious  awe  the  solemn  scene 
Commands  your  steps  !  as  if  the  reverend  form 
Of  Minos  or  of  Numa  should  forsake 
The  Elysian  seats,  and  down  the  embowering  glade 
Move  to  your  pausing  eye."t 


I 


All  nature  becomes  animated.  The  poetic  genius,  like  that  soul  of  the 
world,  by  which  the  early  philosophers  accounted  for  all  earthly  changes, 
breathes  its  own  spirit  into  every  thing  surrounding  it.  It  is  "  quodcunque 
vides,  quodcunque  moveres,"  that  the  vivifying  essence,  which*  in  the  beauti- 
ful language  of  Virgil, 


— "  Coelum,  ac  terram,  camposque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  Lunae,  Titaniaque  astra 
Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet."t 


i 


01 


It  is  the  metaphor  which  forms  the  essence  of  the  language  of  poetry ;  and 
it  is  to  that  peculiar  mode  of  association  which  we  are  now  considering,— 
the  suggestion  of  objects  by  their  analogous  objects, — that  the  metaphor  owe; 
its  birth, — whether  the  analogy  be  derived  from  the  moral  to  the  physical, 
from  the  physical  to  the  moral  world.    The  metaphor  expresses  with  rapjdit) 
the  analogy,  as  it  rises  in  immediate  suggestion,  and  identifies  it,  as  it  were 
with  the  object  or  emotion  which  it  describes ;  the  simite  presents,  not  tin 
analogy  merely,  but  the  two  analogous  objects,  and  traces  their  resemblanc< 
to  each  other  with  the  formality  of  regular  comparison.     The  metaphor 
therefore,  is  the  figure  of  passion ;  the  simile  the  figure  of  calm  description 
In  the  drama,  accordingly,  as  the  most  faithful  poetic  representation  of  pas 
sion,  the  simile  should  be  of  rare  occurrence,  and  never  but  in  situations  ii 
which  the  speaker  may  be  considered  as  partaking  almost  the  tranquillity  o! 
the  poet  himself.     Thus,  to  take  a  well-known  instance  of  error  in  this  re 
spect,  when  Porous,  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  at  the  very  moment  in  whic 
Lucia,  whom  he  loves,  has  just  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and'when  he  i 
struggling  to  detain  her,  traces  all  the  resemblances  of  his  passion  to  th 
flame  of  a  fading  lamp,  we  feel  immediately,  that  a  lover  who  could  so  full 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  v.  282 — ^286 

t  Ibid.  V.  286-  -292.  t  JEn.  VI.  v.  724—737. 
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svelope  a  comparison,  and  a  comparison,  too,  derived  ivom  an  object  the 
ast  likely  to  occur  to  him  at  such  a  moment,  could  not  be  suffering  any 
iry  great  agony  of  heart. 

"  Farewell,"  says  Lucia, 
"  O,  how  shall  I  repeat  the  word — for  ever  !" 

o  which  Fortius,  hanging  over  her  in  despair,  immediately  replies, — 

"  Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp,  the  unsteady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits, 
And  talis  again  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold. 
Thou  must  not  go  !  My  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose."* 

'he  speech,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  combining  a  simile  and  metaphor,  in 
le  compass  of  a  very  few  lines,  presents  at  once  a  specimen  of  a  figure 
nich  suits,  and  a  figure  which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  pas- 
ftn.  If  the  three  lines  which  describe  the  flame  of  a  lamp  had  been  omit- 
tj,  and  only  the  conclusion  retained, — 

"  Thou  must  not  go  !  My  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose,"— 

tjre  would  still  have  been  an  analogy  borrowed  from  a  remote  object,  but 
a  analogy  implied  not  developed,  and  expressed  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
sjh  analogies  really  arise. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  even  the  analogy  implied  in  a  metaphor, 
ail  is  borrowed  from  objects  not  immediately  present,  and  not  essential 
t(the  emotion,  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural  direction  of  the  suggesting 
pnciple  in  a  state  of  violent  feeling.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  strong  feeling 
Ugive  to  the  whole  character,  for  the  time,  a  greater  elevation,  which  ena- 
bs  it  to  comprehend,  as  it  were,  within  its  vision  a  greater  multitude  of 
kdred  objects  than  can  be  grasped  by  it  in  its  unimpassioned  state,  and  to 
dlise  itself  over  them  all,  as  if  they  were  living  and  sympathizing  parts  of 
it  If.  If  we  attend  to  what  occurs  in  real  life,  we  shall  find  that  the  raeta- 
pi»r,  far  from  being  unnatural,  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the  language 
oi^motion,  and  that  it  is  then  that  the  language  of  prose  makes  its  nearest 
aproach  to  the  language  of  poetry.  Indeed,  as  poetry  seems  to  have  originat- 
e(;n  the  expression  of  lively  feeling,  it  would  have  been  truly  singular  if  its 
fe^uage  had  been  the  least  suited  to  the  state  in  which  such  feelings  are 
e3»ressed. 

•  I  cannot  believe,"  says  the  the  younger  Racine,  in  his  Reflections  on 

Pftry, — "  I  cannot  believe,  with  Aristotle,  that  figures  of  speech  are  only 

esjressions  disguised,  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  by  the  mere  astonishment 

wfch  their  disguise  affords  ;  nor  with  Quinctilian  and  Rollin,  that  they  are 

e5|ressions  which  the  indigence  of  our  language  obliges  us  to  borrow, — 

wlm  1  reflect,  that  we  speak,  without  intending  it,  a  figurative  language 

""'  never  we  are  animated  by  passion.     It  is  then  that  words  derived  from 

;gn  objects  present  themselves  so  naturally,  that  it  would  be  impossible 

ject  them,  and  to  speak  only  in  common  terms.     To  be  convinced  of 

we  have  only  to  listen  to  a  dispute  between  women  of  the  lowest  rank, 

vvl  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  very  refined  search  for  expressions.     Yet 

wk  an  abundance  of  figures  do  they  use  !    They  lavish  the  metonymy,  the 

cttifihresis,  the  hyperbole,  and  all  those  other  tropes,  which  in  spite  of  (he 

•  Act  III.  Scene  2. 
OL.  I.  45 
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pompous  names  that  have  been  given  to  them  by  rhetoricians,  are  on 
forms  of  familiar  speech  used  in  common  by  them  and  by  the  vulgar."* 

The  discovery  of  the  metonymy  and  catachresis,  in  the  wranglings  of  tl 
mob,  has  certainly  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  discovery  which  Cc 
nelius  Scriblerus  made  of  the  ten  praedicaments  of  logic,  in  the  battle  of  t 
Serjeant  and  the  butcher  in  the  Bear-garden. 

"  Cornelius  was  forced  to  give  INIartin  sensible  images ;  thus,  callin 
the  coachman,  he  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  in  Bear-garden  ?  the 
answered  he  saw  two  men  fight  a  prize ;  the  one  was  a  fair  man,  a  serjei 
in  the  guards  ;  the  other  black,  a  butcher ;  the  serjeant  had  red  breechj 
the  butcher  blue  ;  they  fought  upon  a  stage  about  four  o'clock,  and  1 
serjeant  wounded  the  butcher  in  the  leg. — '  Mark  (quoth  Cornelius)  bf 
the  fellow  runs  through  the  praedicaments.  Men,  substantia  ;  two,  quaH 
tas;  fair  and  black,  qualitas ;  serjeant  and  butcher,  relatio ;  wounded  1 
other,  actio  et  passio ;  fighting,  sitiis;  stage,  uhi ;  two  o'clock,  jwotiI 
blue  and  red  breeches,  habitus.^  "-j-  9 

"  Nothing  is  more  evident,"  says  the  same  author,  "  than  that  divers  p' 
sons  no  other  way  remarkable,  have  each  a  strong  disposition  to  the  forn' 
tion  of  some  particular  trope  or  figure.     Aristotle  saith,  that  the  hyperboh} 
an  ornament  fit  for  young  men  of  quality  ;    accordingly  we  find  in  ttrf 
gentlemen  a  wonderful  propensity  toward  it,  which  is  marvellously  improi 
by  travelling.     Soldiers  also  and  seamen  are  very  happy  in  the  same  fig«t 
The  periphrasis  or  circumlocution  is  the  peculiar  talent  of  country  farmep 
the  proverb  or  apologue  of  old  men  at  their  clubs  ;  tlie  ellipsis  or  speech 
half  words,  of  ministers  and  politicians ;  the  aposiopesis  of  courtiers ;'  i 
litotes  or  diminution  of  ladies,  whisperers  and  backbiters ;  and  the  onadipU 
of  common  criers  and   hawkers,  who  by  redoubling  the  same  words,  p 
suade  people  to  buy  their  oysters,  green  bastings,  or  new  ballads.     JE 
thets  may  be  found  in  great  plenty  at  Billingsgate,  sarcasm  and  irony  lean 
upon  the  water,  and  the  epiphonema  or  exclamation  frequently  from 
Bear-garden,  and  as  frequently  from  the  hear  him  of  the  House  of  Cc 
mons."J 

These  examples  are  ludicrous  indeed  ;  yet  the  observation  of  Racim 
not  the  less  just ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude,  however  different  it  may 
from  the  opinion  which  we  should  have  formed,  a  priori,  that  when 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  emotion,  the  suggestions  of  analogy  arise  with  more  t) 
usual  copiousness  and  rapidity,  and  that  figurative  language  is  thus  the  v 
language  of  nature. 

But  though,  in  a  state  of  emotion,  images  are  readily  suggested,  acco 
ing  to  that  principle  of  shadowy  and  remote  resemblance,  which  we 
considering,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  a  rule  which  is  to  guide  us  in 
use  of  figures,  that  in  this  case  the  mind  seizes  the  analogy  with  almost  • 
conscious  comparison,  and  pours  it  forth  in  its  vigorous  expression,  with  ' 
rapidity  of  inspiration.     It  does  not  dwell  on  the  analogy  beyond  the  monn  i 
but  is  hurried  on  to  new  analogies,  which  it  seizes  and  deserts  in  like  m  '^ 
ner.     This  rapidity  with  which  analogies  are  seized  and  (^eserted,  seem: ) 
me  to  justify,  in  some  degree,  in  the  drama,  and  in  highly  impassioned  po(  f 
of  every  kind,  what  in  poetry  or  general  composition,  of  a  calmer  k  » 
would  be  unpardonable  inaccuracy.     In  tlie  case  of  mixed  metaphor, ' 

•  C.  III.  Art.  I.  CEuvres,  torn.  V.  p.  63.    Edit.  1750. 

t  Cbap.  Tu.  \  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetiy,  e.  ziii. 
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stance,  as  when  Hamlet  talks  of  taking  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
i)thing  can  be  clearer  than  that  there  is  an  incongruity  of  phrase  in  the 
■jfferent  parts  of  the  sentence,  since  it  is  not  with  a  sword  or  a  spear  that 
■j3  stem  the  waves  ;  and  as  the  inconsistent  images  occur  in  the  short  com- 
I  ss  of  a  single  line,  and  are  a  part  of  a  meditative  soliloquy,  a  greater  con- 
juity  might  unquestionably  have  been  preserved  with  advantage.  But 
^len  the  objection  is  made  universal,  and  applied  to  every  case  of  expres- 
Ji»n,  even  of  the  strongest  passion,  in  which  any  mixture  of  metaphors  oc- 
crs  in  the  imagery  of  the  longest  sentence,  I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
liversal  censure  has  arisen  from  that  technical  criticism,  which  thinks  only 
c  tropes  and  figures  and  the  formal  laws  of  rhetoric,  and  not  from  that 
Sander  criticism  which  founds  its  judgments  on  the  everlasting  principles  of 

?•  intellectual  and  moral  nature.     In  conformity  with  these  principles,  a 
g  and  exact  adherence  to  all  the  congruities  of  an  image  that  has  been 
ojjidentally  used  in  a  former  part  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph,  though  indis- 
Pjisably  necessary  in  every  species  of  calm  composition,  is  yet  rather  cen- 
s  able  than  commendable  in  scenes  of  dramatic  passion.     If  the  speaker 
b  supposed  to  reflect  that  he  is  using  a  comparison,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  is 
n  impassioned  at  this  moment  of  reflection  ;  and  if  he  be  supposed  to  use 
tl  metaphorical  expression  only  from  its  greater  strength,  as  it  bursts  upoa 
hi  immediately  and  without  any  attention  to  the  various  properties  of  the 
olect,  which  suggested  it  perhaps  by  a  single  analogy, — nothing  can  be 
■  just,  in  point  of  nature,  than  that  a  subsequent  expression  should  chance 
ive  little  agreement  with  those  other  properties  which  never  were  real 
3t:;cts  of  his  thought.     When  a  metaphor  is  comprised  in  a  few  words — 
u  it  is  of  such  brief  metaphors  that  the  poetic  language  of  passion  should 
nireference  be  composed — the  image  should  be  faithfully  observed  ;  be- 
2ase  the  metaphorical  expression  does  not  then  oudastthe  feeling  of  analogy 
w'iph  originally  suggested   it.     But  it  is  very  different  when  it  extends 
hjiugh  a  long  sentence.     To  follow  it  out  rigidly,  for  several  lines,  in  the 
isression  of  strong  feeling,  is  an  evident  departure  from  nature  ;  since  it  is 
X)  ave  a  remote  object  of  analogy  constantly  in  view  during  the  whole  time 
')f  le  emotion.     To  seize  a  new  metaphor,  or,  in  other  words,  to  think  no 
Ttt(e  of  a  metaphorical   expression,  when  it  has  already  exhibited  all  the 
'"02;y  that  was  felt  at  the  time,  when  it  rose  as  it  were  to  our  utterance, 
)e  conscious  only  of  our  emotion  itself,  and  to  speak  with  that  instant 
iiyration  which  it  gives.     It  may  be  to  mix  metaphors,  in  the  common 
hJorical  sense  of  that  phrase^   but   it  is  assuredly  to  be  faithful  to  nature. 
'^t  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  it  is  only  to  the  eloquence  of  strong 
111  that  such  a  license  is  allowable  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  in 
;ise,  in  which  the  very  image  conveyed  in  the  primary  metaphor  can 
i[)posed,  without  impropriety,  to  be  itself  a  continued  object  of  the  _ 
.'.;r's  thought. 

lie  simile,  as  1  have  already  remarked,  is  a  figure  of  more  deliberate 
•efiction  than  the  metaphor;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  intellectual  labour 
^hh  it  seems  to  imply,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  pleasure  which  we  receive' 
0  it,  we  still  have  in  view  its  source  in  the  general  principle  of  spontane- 
)ussuggestion.  It  is  not  every,  simile,  therefore,  however  just,  that  pleases  j 
iuiuch  only,  that  seem  to  be  derived  from  objects  that  might  naturally  be 
exacted  to  occur  to  the  mind  in  the  situation  in  which  the  comparison  is. 
IWJB.     We  talk  of  far-fetched  similes,  not  as  implying  that  there  is  no  real 
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analogy  in  the  objects  which  they  compare,  or  that  the  analogy  is  no 
complete  as  in  many  other  comparisons  to  which  we  do  not  give  that  naj 
but  merely  because  the  analogy  is  sought  in  objects,  the  natural  occurrei 
of  which  to  the  mind  does  not  seem  very  probable.  We  are  more  pic 
ed,  in  general,  with  comparisons  derived  from  the  works  of  nature,  than  \ 
those  which  are  borrowed  from  the  works  of  art ;  partly,  because  nati 
objects  are  not  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  observers,  but  may  be  su 
posed  to  have  been  present  to  the  senses  of  all  in  every  period  of  their  li 
and,  therefore,  to  be  of  more  ready  and  general  occurrence  in  suggestio: 
and  partly,  because  with  works  of  human  art  there  is  associated  a  degr 
of  minute  labour,  which  is  not  favourable  to  conceptions  of  beauty  and  si 
limity,  and  which  carries  with  it  the  feeling  of  toil  and  artificial  preparatl 
into  all  the  groups  of  images  with  which  it  is  combined.  In  exactness 
analogy, — and  tliis.  too,  in  a  case  in  which  such  similitude  could  scarci 
have  been  expected, — it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  comparison  more  striking  tl 
that  which  Butler  has  made  of  honour,  to  the  drop  of  quickly-cooled  gla 
which  chemists  have  called  prince  Rupert's  drop,  and  which  has  long  attra 
ed  their  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  particular  quality  described  in  • 
simile : 


"  Honour  is  like  that  g)assy  bubble, 
Which  gives*  philosophers  such  trouble ; 
Whose  least  part  cracK'd,  the  whole  does  fly ; 
And  wits  are  crack'd  to  find  out  why.'M 


f 


Yet,  truly  accurate  as  it  is,  how  absurd  would  such  a  simile  have  appea 
in  any  other  species  of  poetry  than  that,  of  which  it  is  a  part  of  tlie  provi 
to  bring  far-fetched  images  together ! 

The  different  degrees  of  the  pleasure  received  from  comparisons,  as  t 
appear  to  harmonize  more  or  less  with  the  natural  influence  of  the  princ 
of  suggestion  in  spontaneous  trains  of  thought,  is  finely  shown,  in  what 
always  appeared  to  me  a  very  striking  imperfection  in  one  of  the  most  pc 
lar  stanzas  of  Gray's  very  popular  Elegy.  I  quote  also  the  two  prece( , 
stanzas : — 

"  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart,  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd  ,, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre.  $  fl 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page,  1 1 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne'er  unroll ;  ■ 

Chill  Penury  rcpress'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  Ocean  bear  ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."t 

The  two  similies  into  this  stanza  certainly  produce  very  different  dec  - 
of  poetical  delight.  That  which  is  borrowed  from  the  rose  blooinii  i" 
solitude  pleases  in  a  very  high  degree,  both  as  it  contains  a  just  and  be  > 
ful  similitude,  and  still  more,  as  the  similitude  is  one  of  the  most  like  t" 
have  arisen  to  a  poetic  mind  in  such  a  situation.  But  the  simile  in  the  "^ 
two  lines  of  the  stanza^  though  it  may,  perhaps,  philosophically  be  ai 
has  no  other  charm,  and  strikes  us  immmediately  as  not  the  natural  sMQ 
•  That  finds,  Oi-ig.  t  Part  II.  Canto  ii.  ▼.  385—388.  X  V.  45— » 


» 
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3n  of  such  a  moment  and  such  a  scene.  To  a  person  moralizing  amid  the 
mple  tombs  of  a  village  church-yard,  there  is  perhaps  no  object  that  would 
yt  sooner  have  occurred  than  this  piece  of  minute  jewellery — a  gem  of 
irest  ray  serene,  in  the  unfathomed  caves  of  Ocean.  When  the  analogies 
•e  suggested  by  surrounding  objects,  or  by  objects  that  harmonize  with  the 
irrounding  scenery,  they  appear  more  natural,  and,  therefore,  more  pleasing. 
is  this  which  forms  the  principal  charm  of  the  separate  stanzas  of  another 
!ry  popular  poem  of  a  similar  class,  the ,  Hermit  of  Dr.  Beattie,  in  which 
e  moral  allusions  are  all  caught  from  objects  that  are  represented  as  pre- 
?nt  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  moralist.     I  confess,  however,  that,  when  the 

".  >em  is  read  as  a  whole,  the  uniformity  of  the  allusions,  drawn  from  such  a 
triety  of  objects  to  the  single  circumstance  of  man's  mortality,  gives  an 
:>pearance  of  laborious  search,  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  analogy 

;  id  been  traced  from  very  remote  objects.  I  select,  therefore,  only  a  single 
nnza  from  the  whole  : — 

"  'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more. 

I  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you  ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew. 

Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn, 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  Spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  .' 

O  !  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  .'"* 

We  have  seen,  then,  what  an  accession  to  our  pleasure  the  suggesting 
jnciple  of  analogy  has  produced,  in  giving  birth  to  the  figurative  language 
c.  poetry ;  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  this  princi- 
p,  in  laying  down  the  general  laws  of  philosophical  criticism.  But  there  is 
aother  class  of  most  important  analogies,  which  we  have  not  yet  considered, 
-those  which  form  the  powerful  associations  that  direct  the  genius  of  scien- 
tc  invention.  These  are  the  analogies  of  objects,  considered  as  means,  in 
rerence  to  a  particular  end.  When  a  mechanician  sees  a  machine,  the 
pns  of  which  all  concur  in  one  great  uhimate  effect,  if  he  be  blessed  witli 
Hentive  genius,  he  will  not  merely  see  and  comprehend  the  uses  of  the 
p'ts,  as  they  co-operate  in  the  particular  machine  before  him,  but  there  will 
pi-haps  arise  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  some  power,  yet  unapplied  to  the  same 
prpose,  some  simpler  process,  by  which  the  ukimate  effect  may  be  augmented, 
ojimproved,  or  at  least  obtained  at  less  cost  of  time,  or  labour,  or  capital. 
\^en  the  crucible  of  the  chemist  presents  to  him  some  new  result,  and  his 
fijt  astonishment  is  over,  there  arise  in  his  mind  the  ideas  of  products,  or 
Derations,  in  some  respects  analogous,  by  the  comparison  of  which  he  dis- 
Cfers  some  new  element,  or  combination  of  elements,  and  perhaps,  changes 
a|)gether  the  aspect  of  his  science.  A  Newton  sees  an  apple  fall  to  the 
gjund, — and  he  discovers  the  system  of  the  universe.  In  these  cases,  the 
pjiciple  of  analogy,  whether  its  operation  be  direct  or  indirect,  is  too  forci- 
b^  and  too  extensive  in  its  sway,  to  admit  of  much  dispute.  It  is  sufficient 
tqcnow,  that  by  the  suggestions  whicli  it  has  afforded,  to  those  whom  Hea- 
f  ^  has  formed  for  the  high  destiny  of  constituting  a  part  of  that  series  of 
niids,  which  spread  from  age  to  age  the  progress  of  improvement  over  all 
tl  regions  and  generations  of  mankind,  we  have  risen  to  a  degree  of  empire 
il  .  •  Stanza  4. 
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over  nature,  which,  compared  with  our  original  imbecihty,  is  a  greater  ; 
vance  in  the  scale  of  being,  than  that  fabulous  apotheosis  which  the  and 
world  conferred  on  its  baibarous  heroes. 
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PRIMARY  LAWS  OF  SUGGESTION— I.  RESEMBLANCE,  CONCLUDED.- 

CONTRAST. 

Gentlemen,  a  great  part  of  my  last  Lecture  was  occupied  in  consider 
the  influence  of  resemblance,  as  a  connecting  principle  in  our  trains 
thought.     The  illustrations  of  it,  which  I  used,  were  chiefly  of  the  rhetori 
kind,  which  are,  in  themselves,  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  varieties 
spontaneous  suggestion,  and  which  appeared,  to  me,  peculiarly  valuable, 
enabling  me  to  point  out  to  what  simple  universal  principles  of  tlie  raei 
constitution,  even  the  boldest  figures  of  the  rhetorician  are  to  be  traced, 
is  the  same  in  these  as  in  all  the  other  products  of  human  skill.     The  ▼ 
arts,  which  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  create,  as  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  t 
to  nature,  never  can  be  any  thing  more  than  forms  which  nature  herself^ 
sumes.    Whether  the  province  be  that  of  matter  or  of  mind, — in  the  exetd 
of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  in  the  philosophic  criticism,  which  estiilM  i 
the  degrees  of  excellence  displayed  in  tliese  delightful  combats  of  intelledl  ' 
glory, — as  in  the  works  of  a  very  different  kind,  which  the  mechanic  ki 
nuity  and  labour  of  man  devise  and  execute, — what  appears  most  arti|B 
is  nothing  more  than  a  skilful  application  of  the  simple  laws  of  nature,—  ) 
laws  which  we  may  apply,  indeed,  to  our  various  purposes, — and  wh 
some  may  know  how  to  apply  more  successfully  than  others,  but  which    I 
continually  operating  on  matter  and  mind,  independently  of  the  applicati' 
which  our  skill  may  make  of  them. 

In  examining  how  much  the  suggesting  principle  is  influenced  by  similm' 
we  considered  first,  that  most  direct  and  obvious  resemblance  which  objf 
bear  to  each  other  in  their  sensible  qualities.  We  then  proceeded  to  consi 
the  fainter  indirect  resemblance  which  constitutes  what  is  termed  mialo 
and  we  found,  that  it  is  to  this  species  of  shadowy  likeness  that  philosof 
owes  its  accessions  of  power,  and  poetry  its  most  attractive  charms ;  sinc( 
the  invention  of  the  philosopher  it  suggests,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  sin 
desired  effect,  all  the  variety  of  analogous  means,  which  may  separately  1< 
to  the  production  of  it,  and  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet  all  that  variety  of  I 
dred  imagery  and  emotions  with  which,  by  a  sort  of  double  transforniati 
he  gives  life  to  inanimate  objects,  and  form,  and  colour,  and  substance, 
every  feeling  of  the  soul. 

There  is  another  set  of  resemblances,  not  in  the  objects  themselves,  bii 
the  mere  arbitrary  signs  which  express  them,  that  have  a  powerful,  thoi 
less  obvious  influence  on  suggestion,  and  often  guide  the  trains  of  our  tliou 
without  appearing  to  guide  them. 

It  is,  wlien  we  consider,  indeed,  what  language  truly  is,  not  more  wond 
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\i\,  that  words  as  sounds,  without  regard  to  the  sensible  objects  or  abstract 

leanings  denoted  by  them,  should  awaken  in  the  mind  the  conception  of 

imilar  sounds,  than  that  one  form  or  colour  should  be  suggested  by  a  similar 

)rm  or  colour ;  and,  so  arbitrary  is  language,  that  these  mere  verbal  simi- 

iirities,  do  not,  necessarily,  involve  similarities  of  meaning.    On  the  contrary, 

|ie  words  which  express  different  objects  may  have  the  most  exact  resem- 

jlance,  though  there  may  not  be  the  slightest  direct  resemblance,  nor  even 

lie  faintest  analogy,  in  the  objects  which  the  words  denote.    The  new  word, 

jowever,  which  some  former  word  may  have  suggested,  by  its  mere  similarity 

'ji  sound,  is  itself  significant  of  some  peculiar  meaning.     It,  too,  is  a  symbol, 

d,  as  a  symbol,  cannot  be  thus  suggested,  without  exciting  uniformly,  or 

most  uniformly,  and  immediately,  the  conception  of  the  thing  signified  ; 

d  hence,  from  the  accidental  agreement  of  their  mere  verbal  signs,  concep- 

ns  arise  which  otherwise  would  not  have  arisen,  and,  consequently,  trains 

reflection  altogether  different.     Our  thoughts,  which  usually  govern  our 

nguage,  are  themselves  also  in  a  great  measure  governed  in  this  way,  by 

lat  very  language  over  which  they  seem  to  exercise  unlimited  command ; 

)  true,:n  more  senses  than  one,  is  the  observation  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  Credunt 

amines  rationem  suam  verbis  imperare,  sed  fit  etiam  ut  verba  vim  suam 

iper  rationem  retorqueant."* 

I  do  not  speak  at  present,  however,  of  the  important  influence  which  Ba- 
Dn  had  particularly  in  view  in  these  words, — ^the  influence  of  language  as 
le  direct  medium  of  thought,  perpetuating  by  habitual  use,  the  prejudices 
volved  in  the  original  meaning  of  certain  words,  or  by  accidental  associa- 
Dn,  conveying  peculiar  differences  of  meaning  to  the  minds  of  different 
dividuals,  and  thus  strengthening  and  fixing  in  each  many  separate  preju- 
ces,  in  addition  to  the  general  prejudices  of  mankind.  This  permanent 
fluence  of  language,  as  tinging  with  its  peculiar  colours  the  thought  of  which 
is  the  medium,  though  we  may  not  feel  it  in  the  particular  cases  in  which 
modifies  our  own  judgments,  we  know  at  least  to  be  very  powerful, 
3cause  we  are  sufficiently  quick-sighted  to  discover  its  influence  on  the 
inds  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  us  in  opinion ;  every  one,  in  the  inter- 
)urse  of  society,  thus  serving  as  a  mirror,  to  show,  to  every  one  besides, 
e  principles  of  fallacy  in  his  own  mental  constitution,  which  are  truly  in 
iDself,  though  he  cannot  perceive  them,  but  as  they  are  reflected  from 
hers. 

We  have,  however,  too  many  mirrors  o^  this  kind  around  us,  not  to  have 
line  slight  fear  at  least,  that  the  prejudices  of  language,  as  the  direct  me- 
um  of  thought,  may  be  exercising  their  universal  dominion,  even  on  our- 
;lves,  the  least  faUible  of  the  multitude  ;  but  we  pay  little  attention  in  general, 
id  even  philosophers  have  scarcely  attended  to  that  indirect,  though  not  less 
al,  influence  of  language,  to  which  I  at  present  allude, — the  influence  which 
indirectly  acquires,  as  a  series  of  sounds,  suggesting  each  other  in  succes- 
on,  by  their  own  similarities,  independently  of  any  relations  that  may  sub- 
3t  in  the  objects  which  they  denote,  and  independently,  too,  of  those  general 
ibits,  or  accidental  and  limited  associations,  of  which  Bacon  speaks.  Simi- 
r  sounds  suggest  by  their  mere  similarity,  similar  sounds ;  and  the  words 
ius  suggested,  awake  the  conceptions  which  they  are  accustomed  to  repre- 
;nt, — and,  consequently,  the  whole  train  of  thoughts,  and  images  associated 
ith  these  conceptions,  which  would  not  have  arisen  but  for  the  accidental 
I  *  Nov.  Org.  Lib.  1.  aph.  lix. 
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resemblance  of  one  synabol  to  another.  That  such  verbal  suggestions  shoi 
frequently  occur,  we  might  presume,  a  priori^  from  our  knowledge  of  i 
general  principles  of  association.  But  the  influence  which  tliis  symbo 
resemblance  has  on  our  looser  trains  of  silent  thought,  is  perhaps  far  grea 
than  we  conceive  it  to  be.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  obvious  reason,  that 
should  appear  to  us  less  than  it  truly  is. 

When  a  word  is  once  suggested  by  its  syllabic  resemblance,  and,  cmm 
quently,  the  image  which  that  new  word  denotes,  the  mind  is  so  quick 
perceive  a  relation  of  some  sort  among  almost  all  the  objects  which  can 
presented  to  it,  that  it  readily  discovers  some  relation  between  the  new  ime 
and  those  which  preceded  it ;  and  though  it  was  truly  the  resemblance 
mere  sound  which  suggested  it,  independently  of  the  relation,  which  may 
discovered  after  it  is  suggested,  the  feeling  of  this  relation  seems  of  ita 
when  we  look  back,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  suggestion.  We  think 
this,  tlierefore,  as  the  cause,  since  it  can  be  made  to  harmonize,  in  soi 
measure,  with  our  thought  itself,  and  disregard  that  mere  verbal  influence, 
which,  and  in  which  alone,  the  suggestion  had  its  origin.  It  is  only  wbt 
the  direct  verbal  suggestion  is  rendered  more  apparent,  by  the  strange 
congruity  of  the  images,  which  the  similar  sounds  chance  to  denote,  as  in  1 
case  of  puns,  that  we  readily  ascribe  the  suggestion  to  the  word,  and  ncH 
the  thought  itself.  Even  in  the  case  of  pims,  it  is  only  to  the  few,  in  whi 
the  contrast  of  meaning  is  very  striking,  that  we  pay  any  attention.  H' 
many  words  of  similar  sound  arise  in  the  mind  by  this  species  of  suggesti* 
which  are  never  uttered  as  puns,  but  pass  silently  away,  because  they  i 
V  felt  to  be  without  that  happy  ambiguity,  or  opposition  of  meaning,  whi 
alone  could  reconcile  the  hearers  to  this  petty  species  of  wit. 

Next  to  this  petty  species  of  wit,  as  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  mere  veil 
similarities  of  sound  in  suggestion,  may  be  mentioned  the  connecting  influec 
of  rhyme.  That,  in  rhyme*,  sound  suggests  sound,  and  consequently  opera 
indirectly  on  the  train  of  thought  by  this  mere  symbolical  resemblance,  thi 
can  be  no  question,  since  rhyme  itself  is  but  the  recurrence  of  such  simi 
sounds  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals ;  and  to  these  recurring  sounds,  k 
very  evident,  that  the  train  of  thought  must  be  in  a  considerable  degree  si 
servient,  however  independent  of  it,  it  may  seem.  I  need  not  quote  to  y 
the  simile  of  Butler  so  often  quoted  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  compa 
rhyme,  in  its  influence  on  verse,  to  the  rudder,  which,  though  in  the  rear 
the  vessel,  and  apparently  following  its  direction,  directs  the  track  which  t 
vessel  itself  is  to  pursue  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  i 
influence  exercised  on  the  whole  verse,  by  these  final  words, — the  mono 
nous  syllables, — of  which  the  office  has  been  said  to  be  notliing  more  ll 
the  very  humble  one  of  standing, 

"  Like  watchmen  at  the  close, 
To  keep  the  verse  from  being  prose." 

1 

On  first  consideration  it  might  seem,  that,  in  the  use  of  rhyme,  the  necesJ 

under  which  the  poet  is  placed  of  accommodating  his  train  of  thought  to 

semblances  of  sound  tliat  have  themselves  no  peculiar  relation  to  one  thou; 

more  than  to  another,  and  the  frequent  sacrifices  which  may,  therefore,  ' 

required  of  him,  must  be  unfavourable  to  the  sentiment  of  the  verse,  whate 

accession  of  pleasure  it  may  or  may  not  be  supposed  to  give  to  the  raelo< 
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^-  That  it  must  occasionally  render  some  sacrifices  unavoidable,  and  thus 
iDmetiines  deprive  the  reader  of  expressions  more  powerful  in  themselves 

-  tian  the  tamer  phrases,  which  alone  admit  of  being  accommodated  to  some 
bstinate  and  intractable  rhyme,  is  indeed  true.     Yet  the  influence  of  this 

-  onstraint  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  far  from  unfavourable  to  the  senti- 
lent,  giving  more  than  it  takes  away.  For  how  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
loughts  and  images  of  poetry  are  we  indebted  to  these  final  sounds,  which 
iggest  each  other  by  their  accidental  resemblances  ;  and  which,  nnerely  by 
jliging  the  poet  to  pause  till  he   can  accommodate  the  verse,  with  perfect 

opriety  of  sentiment  and  measure,  to  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  rhyme, 
iiig  before  him  during  this  interval  a  greater  variety  of  images,  from  which 
•  make  his  selection,  than  would  have  occurred  to  his  rapid  invention  and 
o  easy  acquiescence  if  he  had  not  been  under  the  same  unavoidah-e  re- 
laint.  In  this  respect,  the  shackles  of  rhyme  have  often  been  compared 
the  fetters  of  the  actor  ;  which,  instead  of  truly  embarrassing  his  move- 
etits,  and  giving  him  less  pomp  and  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
ize  on  him,  only  make  him  toss  his  arms  with,  more  impetuous  action,  and 
aad  the  stage  with  greater  majesty. 

An  influence  on  the   successions  of  our  thought, — similar  to  that  of  the 

including  syllables  of  verse, — is   exercised  by  the  initial  sounds  of  words 

alliteration.     How  readily  suggestions  of  this  kind  occur,  so  as  to  modify 

directly  the  train  of  images   and  feelings  in  the  mind,  and  what  pleasure 

..    )ey  afford  when  they  seem  to  have  arisen  without  effort,  is  marked  by  the 

_   indency  to  alliteration  which  is  so  prevalent,   not  in  the  poetry  merely,  but 

f.!  ^11  more  in  the  traditionary  proverbs  of  every  country.     In  like  manner, 

'len  names  are  to  be  coupled  in  the  fictions  of  romance,  and  when  many 

tf!  imes  seem  equal  in  every  other  respect,  this  alliterative  resemblance  is  very 

jjquently,  to  use  Leibnitz's  phrase,  the   sufficient  reason  which  directs  the 

xt  Jthor's  choice.     In  the  works  of  a  single  novelist,  for  example,  how  much 

ore  readily  do  the  names  Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Ferdi- 

3  ind  Count  Fathom,  seem  to  join  together,  than  if  the  same  names  had 

len  difierently  arranged,  in  any  transposition  which  we  could  make  of 

tpm. 

It  is  in  verse,  however,   and  particularly  in  the  lighter  species  of  verse, 

(jg  tit  the  charm  of  alliteration  is  most  powerfully  felt.     I  scarcely  need  repeat 

you  any  examples,  to  prove  what  you  must  often  have  experienced : — 


"  But  thousands  die,  without  or  this  or  that ; 
Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat."* 

"  Fill  but  his  purse,  our  poet's  work  is  done ; 
Alike  to  him,  by  pathos  or  by  pun."t 

"  Or  her  whose  life  the  church  and  scandal  share  ; 
For  ever  in  a  passion,  or  a  prayer. "t 

" Many  a  German  prince  is  worse,  t^^    - 

Who,  proud  of  pedigree,  is  poor  of  purse. "§ 

I  these  lines  of  Pope,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  force  of  the  alliteration 

■   •  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  III.  v.  95,  96. 
f  Imitations  of  Horace,  Book  II.  Ep.  I.  v.  294,  295. 
"  Their  purse,"  and  "  them." — Orig. 
t  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  II.  v.  105, 106. 
I  Imitation  of  Horace,  Ep.  VI.  v.  83,  84. 
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and  the  additional  prominence  and  sharpness  which  it  seems  to  give  to  eve 
point  of  the  thought  and  expression. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  though  the  alliteration  itself  consii 
only  in  the  similarity  of  sounds, — which  must,  of  course,  be  the  same,  wh; 
ever  be  the  meaning  of  the  particular  words, — it  is  by  no  means  indiflere 
as  to  the  effect  produced,  on  what  words  of  the  sentence  the  alliteration 
made  to  fall.  Unless  where  it  is  intended  for  producing  or  augmenting  in 
tative  harmony  by  its  redoubled  sounds, — which  may  be  considered 
forming  a  class  apart, — it  is  never  so  powerful,  as  when  it  falls  on  won 
which,  together  with  the  similarity  of  sound,  have  either  a  great  similarity 
a  great  discrepancy  of  meaning,  harmonizing,  as  it  were,  with  those  otl 
principles  of  resemblance  or  contrast,  which,  of  themselves,  might  have  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  particular  suggestion.  Thus,  in  the  very  allitei 
tive  line  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  describes  the  furniture  of  Belind 
toilet, — 

"  Puffs,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  billets-doux ;" — * 

the  alliteration  in  the  former  half  of  the  verse  is  of  words  which  expr 
things  similar,  that  in  the  latter  part,  of  words  which  express  tilings  disc 
pant.  The  contrast,  produced  by  the  ideas  of  Bibles  and  billets-doi 
gives  more  pleasure,  by  the  agreement  which  the  alliteration  points  out 
things  that  are  in  other  respects  so  opposite.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case 
the  passion  and  the  prayer,  the  college  and  the  cat,  and^in  most  of  tlH 
happy  alliterations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  satirical  or  playful  ver 
of  this  powerful  master  of  all  the  art  of  verse.  The  alliteration  of  wo 
that  express  opposite  ideas  is,  in  truth,  a  species  of  wit, — as  far  as  the  pi 
sure  of  wit  consists  in  the  sudden  discovery  of  unexpected  resemblances 
and  approaches  very  nearly  the  nature  of  a  pun  ;  combined,  at  the  sa 
time,  witli  the  pleasure,  which  the  ludicrous  antithesis  of  the  objects  themsel 
would  have  produced  even  without  alliteration.  To  the  other  half  of 
line, — "  Puffs,  powders,  patches," — the  same  remark  does  not  apply. 
the  pleasure,  in  this  instance,  is  not  produced  merely  by  the  recurrence 
similar  sounds.  It  arises  also,  in  part,  from  the  discovery  of  a  new  i 
different  resemblance,  in  things  of  which  all  the  similarities  were  bel 
supposed  to  be  known.  In  this,  too,  the  effect  of  the  alliteration  is  v 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  a  pun  ;  and  it  is,  in  truth,  a  pun  of  letters,  as  pi 
conversely,  may  be  said  to  imply  an  alliteration  of  whole  words.  In  t 
cases,  whether  the  resemblance  be  in  the  whole  word,  as  in  the  pun,  or  c 
in  a  part  of  the  word,  as  in  alliteration,  the  suggestion  may  be  consideret ; 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  influence  which  is  exercised  over  our  trains  of  thoi  t 
by  tlie  mere  accident  of  the  agreement  of  arbitrary  sounds. 

In  treating  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  comparisons  in  poe , 
I  remarked,  how  evidently  we  still  have  in  view,  the  source  of  such  c< 
parisons,  in  the  spontaneous  suggestion  of  similar  objects  by  similar  objo  > 
and  how  much,  therefore,  our  pleasure  is  lessened,  when  the  simile,  tho  i 
perhaps  sufficiently  exact  in  that  analogy  which  it  is  intended  to  expr  ■, 
appears  of  a  kind,  which,  in  the  circumstances  described,  could  not  be  ;  - 
posed  naturally  to  have  arisen  to  the  conception  of  the  individual  who  s 
It.  It  is  the  same  with  that  resemblance  of  mere  syllabic  sound  wliicli  e 
are  now  considering.     It  must  appear  to  have  its  source  in  spontaneous  ■  " 

•  Canto  I.  T.  138. 
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estion,  or  it  ceases  to  give  pleasure.     On  this  account  chiefly  it  is,  that 

lliteration,  which  delights  when   sparingly  used,  becomes  offensive  when 

^equently  repeated  in  any  short  series  of  lines ;  not  because  any  one  of  the 

eduplications  of  sound  would  itself  be  less  pleasing  if  it  had  not  been  pre- 

^jded  by  others  than  those   others  which  preceded  it,  but  because  the  fre- 

luent  recurrence  of  it  shows  too  plainly,  that  the  alliteration  has  been  stu- 

tously  sought.     The  suggesting  principle,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is 

5t  confined  to  one  set  of  objects,  or  to  a  few ;    and  though  similarity  of 

ere  initial  sound  be  one  of  the  relations  according  to  which  suggestion  may 

ke  place,  it  is  far  from  being  the  most  powerful  or  constant  one.     A  few 

llabic  or  literal  resemblances  are,  therefore,  what  may  be  expected  very 

iturally  to  occur,  particularly  in  those  lighter  trains  of  thought  in  which 

ere  is  no  strong  emotion  to   modify  the  suggestion,  in  permanent  relation 

one  prevailing  sentiment.     But  a  series  of  alliterative  phrases  is  incon- 

;)tent  with  the  natural  variety  of  the  suggesting  principle.     It  implies  a 

!bour  of  search  and  selection,  and  a  labour  which  it  is  not  pleasing  to  con- 

implate,  because  it  is  employed  on  an  object  too  trifling  to  give  it  interest. 

In  the  early  ages  of  verse,  indeed,  when  the  skill  that  is  admired  must  be 

aspecies  of  skill  that  requires  no  great  refinement  to  discover  it,  this  very 

^ipearance  of  labour  is  itself  a  charm.     A  never-ceasing  alliteration,  as  it 

jjesents  a  difficulty  of  which  all  can  readily  judge,  is,  in  this  period  of  rude 

l^cernment,  an  obvious  mode  of  forcing  admiration  ; — very  much  in  the 

^e  way,  as  the  feats  of  a  rope-dancer  or  a  tumbler  never  fail  to  give 

ater  pleasure  to  a  child,  and  to  the  vulgar,  who  in  their  tastes  are  always 

ildren,  than  the  most  graceful  attitudes  of  the  dancer  in  all  his  harmony' 

movement, — who  does,  perhaps,  what  no  one  else  is  capable  of  dqing, 

It  who  seems  to  do  it  in  a  way  which  every  one  may  try  to  imitate,  and 

o  is  truly  most  inimitable  when  he  seems  to  show,  how  very  easy  it  is  to 

;:  decute  all  the  wonders  which  he  performs.     Accordingly,  we  find,  in  the 

;    Itory  of  our  own  poetry,  and  in  the  poetry  of  many  semi-barbarous  na- 

:    tns,  that  frequent  alliteration  has  been  held  to  be  atrequisite  of  verse  as 

J?:,  ilispensable  as  the  metrical  pauses  on  which  its  melody  depends.     With 

i;  t!  refinement  of  taste,  however,  this  passion  for  coarse  difficulty  subsides  ; 

(f  ai  we  begin  at  last  to  require,  not  merely  that  difficulty  should  be  over- 

^t  cue,  but  that  the  labour  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  should  be  hid  from 

M-  V  with  a  care  at  least  equal  to  that  which  was  used  in  overcoming  it. 

,  [     All  that  is  truly  marvellous  in  art  is  thus  augmented,  indeed,  rather  than 

-.   l<sened.     But  it  is  no  longer  art  that  must  present  itself:  it  is  nature  only ; 

^  -"artis  est  celare  artem;" — and   that  nature  to  which  we  look  in  all  the 

;.   fi:5r  intellectual  arts,  as  to  the  genius  which  animates  them,  is  the  knowledge 

a\  observance  of  the  principle  which  we  are  considering, — the  accordance 

w  ich  we  feel  of  every  sentiment,   and  image,  and   expression,  with  those 

•  Ij^s  of  spontaneous  suggestion  in  the  mind,  which  seem  as  if,  in  the  circum- 

Sfices  represented,  they  might  almost,  without  the  assistance  of  any  art, 

hl^e  produced  of  themselves  whatever  we  admire. 

We  know  too  well  the  order  of  this  spontaneous  suggestion  not  to  feel, 

wen  this  alliteration  is   very  frequently  repeated,  the  want  of  the  natural 

.   fllv  of  thought,  and   consequently,  the  labour  which  must  have  been  used 

iithe  search  of  sounds  that  were  to  be  forced  reluctantly  together.     There 

ieio  longer  any  pleasure  felt,  therefore  ;  or,  if  any  pleasure  be  felt,  it  is  of 

aiind  totally  different  from  that,  which  gives  an  additional  charm  to  the 
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easy  flow  of  verse  when  the  alliteration  is  sparingly  used.  There  is  a  poew 
of  some  hundred  lines,  in  regu'ar  hexameter  verse, — the  Pugna  Porcorum 
per  Publium  Porcium  Poetam, — in  which  there  is  not  a  single  word  intro- 
duced that  does  not  begin  with  the  letter  P.  But  what  is  the  pleasurt 
which  the  fooHsh  ingenuity  of  such  a  poem  affords  ?  and  who  is  there  wbc 
could  have  patience  sufficient  to  read  the  whole  of  it  aloud,  or  even  to  reac 
the  whole  of  it  inwardly  .''  As  a  specimen,  I  may  quote  to  you  a  few  lines 
— which  are,  perhaps,  as  many  as  you  can  bear  with  patience, — containing  s 
part  of  the  speech  of  tbe  Proconsul  Porcorum,  in  which  he  endeavours  t( 
win  over  the  younger  Pigs  to  peace  : — 

"  Propterea  properans  Proconsul,  poplite  prono, 
Praecipitem  Plebem,  pro  patrum  pace  poposcit. 
Persia  paulisper,  pubes  preciosa  !  precamur. 
Pensa  profectura  parruip  pugnee  pcnigends. 
Plures  plorabant,  postquam  prscelsa  premetur 
Proelatura  patrum,  porcelli  percutientur 
Paseim,  posteaquain  pinques  porci  periere. 
Propterea  pctimus,  preseatem  ponite  pugnam, 
Per  pia  Porcorum  pctimus  penetralia,"  &c.* 

This,  it  is  evident,  is  the  very  vaulting,  and  tumbling,  and  rope-dani 
of  poetry ;  and,  any  coarse  pleasure  which  we  may  receive  from  it,  whei 
we  hear  or  read  a  part  of  it  for  the  first  time,  is  not  the  pleasure  of  verse 
but  a  pleasure  which  the  wise,  indeed,  may  feel,  but  which  is  very  muc: 
akin  to  the  mere  clownish  wonderment  that  fixes  the  whole  village,  in  th 
rural  fair,  around  the  stage  of  some  itinerant  tumbler  or  fire-eater.  Tb 
Pugna  Porcorum  is  not  the  only  long  piece  of  perfect  alliteration.  A  simila 
Doem  was  addressed  to  Charles  tlie  Bald,  of  which  every  word,  in  complimeE 
vO  the  monarch,  began  with  his  own  initial  letter  C.  So  various  in  all  agk 
have  been  these  difficUes  nvga, — this  labor  ineptiarvm, — as  Martial  nil 
them, — that  poems  have  been  written,  deriving  their  principal,  or  probakl 
their  only  recommendation,  from  a  quality,  the  very  opposite  to  that  whic 
conferred  so  unenviflile  an  immortality  on  the  busy  idleness  of  the  Pup, 
Porcorum.  The  labour  of  the  poems,  to  which  I  now  allude,  was  noil 
repeat,  but  to  exclude  altogether  a  particular  letter, — on  which  account  tto 
authors  were  termed  Leipogrammatists.  Thus,  we  hear  of  a  Greek  Ikm  < 
from  the  first  book  of  which  the  letter  Alpha  was  excluded  ;  from  the  s( 
cond,  the  letter  B,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  books  of  tlie  Iliad,  and  letle: 
of  the  alphabet.  The  same  species  of  laborious  trifling,  by  the  report  c 
the  traveller  Chardin,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Persia.  One  of  tt 
poets  of  that  country  had  the  honour  of  reading  to  his  sovereign  a  poem, 
which  no  admission  had  been  allowed  to  the  letter  A.  The  king,  who  w; 
tired  of  listening,  and  whose  weariness  had  probably  too  good  a  cause,  p 
turned  the  poet  thanks,  and  expressed  his  very  great  approbation  of  t 
omission  of  the  letter  A ;  but  added,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  poem  niigl 
perhaps,  have  been  better  still,  if  he  had  only  taken  tlie  trouble  to  omit, 
the  same  time,  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  all  these  cases  of  studious  alliteration,  positive  or  negative,  it  is  ve 
evident,  that  the  natural  course  of  the  suggesting  principle,  must  have  be 
checked,  and  checked  almost  incessantly ;  and  the  constraint  and  irksoni 
ness  which  this  constant  effort  involves,  are  thus  every  moment  forced  up 
us,  till  we  feel  more  sympathy  with  the  weariness  of  the  artist,  than  adm» 
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ion  of  the  power  with  which  he  has  been  able  to  struggle  through  his  painful 
3sk.  We  love,  indeed,  in  works  of  genius,  strains  of  exalted  sentiment,  and 
uccessions  of  bright  and  glowing  imagery,  which  are  beyond  the  ordinary! 
uggestions  of  our  own  mind ;  but,  even  in  the  very  majesty  of  all  that  ia 
ublirae,  or  in  that  transcendent  and  overwhelming  tenderness,  which  is  itself/ 
ut  a  softer  species  of  sublimity,  while  we  yield  with  more  than  admiration, 
)  the  grandeur  or  the  pathos,  we  still  love  them  to  harmonize  with  the  uni-t 
ersal  principles,  on  which  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  our  own  humbley 
loughts  depend.  When  they  do  so  harmonize,  we  feel  what  we  read  or 
ear,  almost  as  if  it  had  arisen  in  our  mind,  by  the  principle  of  spontaneous 
iggestion,  which  we  know  that  we  partake,  in  its  general  tendencies,  with 
le  very  genius  which  we  revere ;  and  this  identity,  which  we  love  to  feel, 
ith  every  thing  that  interests  us,  as  it  constitutes,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
larm  of  our  moral  sympathy,  has  also,  I  conceive,  no  small  influence  on  the 
ndred  emotions  of  taste,  constituting  a  great  portion  of  the  pleasure  which 
e  derive  from  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art.  The  genius  which 
>nimands  our  applause,  is  still  the  genius  of  man, — of  a  being  who  per- 
sives,  remembers,  reasons,  and  exercises  every  function,  of  which  we  are 
♦nscious  in  ourselves.  "Homines  sumus;  humani  nihil  alienum."  We 
el,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  our  admiration  only,  that  connects  us  witli  the 
Drks  which  we  admire,  but  the  very  faculties  which  have  produced  those 
;tmirable  results.  We  see  our  common  nature  reflected,  and  reflected  with 
ibeauty  of  which  we  were  not  sensible  before  ;  and  while  thought  succeeds 
fought,  and  image  rises  upon  image,  according  to  the  laws  of  succession, 
viich  we  have  been  accustomed  to  recognise  in  the  trains  of  our  own  fancy,  | 
-these  thoughts  and  images  are,  as  it  were,  for  the  moment,  ours  ;  and  we 
Ive  only  the  dehghtful  impression,  that  we  are  of  a  race  of  nobler  beings 
tin  we  conceived.  This  delightful  identification,  however,  lasts  only  as  long 
;  the  thoughts  and  images,  that  are  presented  to  us,  arise  in  the  order  in 
laich  nature  might  have  spontaneously  presented  them  to  our  own  mind, 
yien  there  is  any  obvious  and  manifest  violation  of  the  natural  course  of 
J^gestion, — as  there  must  be,  when  the  labour  of  the  composition  is  brought 
I  fore  us,  this  illusion  of  identity  is  dissolved.  It  is  no  longer  our  common 
rture  which  we  feel ;  but  the  toil  and  constraint  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
i  lividual,  and  which  separate  him,  for  the  time,  from  our  sympathy.  The 
\irk  of  labour  seems  instantly  something  insulated  and  detached,  which  we 

inot  identify  with  our  own  spontaneous  thought ;  and  we  feel  for  it  that 

dness,  which,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
r!;  to  feel,  with  respect  to  every  thing  which  is  absolutely  foreign. 

After  these  remarks,  on  the  influence  of  the  various  species  of  resem- 
bnce, — in  the  objects  themselves, — in  the  analogy  of  some  of  their  qualities, 
-and  in  the  arbitrary  symbols,  which  denote  them, — 1  proceed  to  consider 
tli  force  of  contrast,  as  a  suggesting  principle.  I  consider  it,  at  present,  as 
fiming  a  class  apart,  for  the  same  reason,  which  has  led  me,  in  these  illus- 
titions  of  the  general  principle,  to  class  separately  the  suggestions  of  resem- 
bnce,  though,  I  conceive,  that  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  number  of  them, 
o  a  more  subtile  analysis,  might  be  reduced  to  the  more  comprehensive 
ii  uence  of  former  proximity. 

Of  this  influence,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  in  contrast,  the  memory  of 
ejry  one  must  present  him  with  innumerable  instances.  The  palace  and 
tl:  cottage, — ^the  cradle  and  the  grave, — the  extremes  of  indigence  and  of 
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luxurious  splendour^  are  not  connected  in  artificial  antithesis  only,  but  an; 
in  ready  succession,  to  the  observer  of  either.  Of  all  moral  reflections,  no 
are  so  universal  as  those  which  are  founded  on  the  instability  of  raor 
distinctions, — the  sudden  reverses  of  fortune, — the  frailty  of  beauty, — t 
precariousness  of  life  itself, — all  which  reflections  are  manifestly  the  result 
that  species  of  suggestion  which  we  are  considering, — for  the  very  notion 
instability  implies  the  previous  conception  of  that  state  of  decay,  which 
opposite  to  the  flourishing  state  observed  by  us.  If  we  see  the  imper 
victor  moving  along,  in  all  the  splendour  of  majesty  and  conquest,  we  mi 
have  thought  of  sudden  disaster,  before  we  can  moralize  on  the  briefness 
earthly  triumph.  If  we  see  beauty,  and  youth,  and  joy,  and  health,  on  t 
cheek,  we  must  have  thought  of  age,  or  sickness,  or  misfortune,  before 
can  look  on  it  with  sorrowful  tenderness.  This  transition,  in  our  trains 
thought,  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite,  is  perhaps  a  happy  contrivance 
nature,  for  tempering  excess  of  emotion,  by  interrupting  the  too  long  contir 
ance  of  trains  of  any  kind.  It  must  occasionally  produce  some  little  tendeu 
to  salutary  reflection,  even  in  "  the  gay  licentious  proud,"  who  are  fated 
their  situation,  to  "  dance  along"  through  life, — though  it  is  certainly  not 
them,  but  on  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  that  its  beneficial  inf 
ence  most  fully  operates.  This  natural  tendency  is,  in  truth,  what  the  h 
of  Timotheus  is  represented  to  have  been  in  Dryden's  Ode,  when,  with 
sudden  change  of  subject,  he  checked  the  too  triumphant  exultation  of  1 
conqueror  of  Darius  : — 

;  "  With  downcast  looks,  the  joyless  victor  sat, 

Revolving  in  his  illter'd  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole; 
And  tears  began  to  flow."* 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  in  like  manner,  that  the  everlasting  tendency 
hope, — that  only  happiness  of  the  wretched,  which  no  circumstances  of  i 
verse  fortune,  not  even  the  longest  oppression  of  unchanging  misery  ( 
wholly  subdue,  derives  much  of  its  energy  from  this  principle.  The  im 
force  of  contrast  must  often  bring  before  the  imagination,  circumstances 
happier  fortune,  and  images  of  past  delight.  These  very  images,  indeed,  i 
sad,  in  some  respects,  especially  when  they  first  arise,  and  co-exist,  a? 
were,  with  the  images  of  misery,  which  produce  them,  so  as  to  present  o 
the  mortifying  feeling  of  the  loss  which  has  been  suffered  j  but  they  can 
long  be  present  to  the  mind,  without  gradually  awakening  trains  of  theiro> 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  emotions  with  which  they  were  before  associated; 
emotions  which  dispose  the  mind  more  readily  to  the  belief,  that  the  circu 
stances  which  have  been,  may  yet  again  recur.  It  is,  at  least,  not  unsuita 
to  the  goodness  of  that  mighty  Being,  who  has  arranged  the  wonderful  ftc 
ties  of  man,  in  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  to  be  plac 
that  he  should  thus  have  formed  us  to  conceive  hope,  where  hope  is  in 
needed,  and  provided  an  internal  source  of  comfort,  in  the  very  excess 
misery  itself. 

Much  of  the  painful  retrospection,  and,  therefore,  of  the  salutary  influei  ■ 
of  conscience,  may  arise,  in  like  manner,  from  the  force  of  this  suggest ; 
principle,  which  must  frequently  recall  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  p  • 

•  Alexander's  Feast,  Stinza  IV  v.  19—23, 
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>y  the  very  anguish  of  the  present,  and  which,  thus,  though  it  cannot  restore 
anocence  itself,  may,  at  least,  by  the  images  which  it  awakes,  soften  the 
aind  to  that  repentance,  which  is  almost  innocence  under  another  form. 
j  There  is  a  passage,  in  the  only  remaining  oration  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
aat  expresses  strongly  the  power  which  the  associating  principle  of  contrast 
olds  over  the  conscience  of  the  guilty.  It  is  in  the  Panegyric  of  Trajan, 
n  emperor,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that,  to  deserve  the  magnificent  eulo- 
ium  pronounced  on  him,  the  only  merit  wanting  to  him  was  that  of  not  being 

hearer  of  it.  The' panegyric  is  unquestionably  written  with  much  elo- 
uence,  and  is  not  the  less  impressive,  from  those  circumstances  whicli  gave 
ccasion  to  a  very  just  remark, — "  that  the  Romans  have  in  it  the  air  of 
aves,  scarcely  escaped  from  their  chains ;  who  are  astonished  at  their  own 
berty,  and  feel  grateful  to  their  master,  that  he  does  not  think  proper  to  • 
'ush  them,  but  deigns  to  count  them  in  the  rank  of  men."  "  Merenti  gratias 
lere  facile  est,'isays  Pliny,  "  non  enim  periculum  est,  ne  cum  loquar  de 
jmanitate,  exprobrari  sibi  superbiam  credat ;  cum  de  frugalitate,  luxuriarn  ; 
jm  de  dementia,  crudelitatem ;  cum  de  liberalitate,  avaritiam  ;  cum  de 
jnignitate,  livorem ;  cum  -de  continentia,  libidinem  ;  cum  de  labore,  inertiam  ; 
jm  de  fortitudine,  timorem."*  In  this  allusion  to  times  that  had  scarcely 
issed  away,  what  a  striking  picture  is  presented  to  us,  of  that  despotism, 
hich,  not  satisfied  with  the  power  of  doing  evil,  was  still  greedy  of  the  praise 
"good,  which  it  despised,  and  of  which  it  dreaded  to  hear  the  very  name, 
'en  while  it  listened  to  the  forced  eulogium  I  and  how  still  more  sad  a  pic- 
re  does  it  afford,  of  that  servile  cowardice,  which  was  doomed,  with  ready 
lee,  but  with  trembling  tongue,  to  pay  the  perilipus  tax  of  adulation, — "  cum 
cere  quod  velles,  periculosum  ;  quod  nolles,  miserum  esset?" — that  reign 
I  terror,  and  flattery,  and  confiscation,  and  blood, — when,  to  borrow  the 
oquenl  description  which  a  panegyrist  of  Theodosius  has  given  us,  of  a 
inilar  period,  with  every  misery  around,  there  was  still  added  the  dreadful 
icessity  of  appearing  to  rejoice, — the  informer  wandering,  to  mark  down 
'  untenances,  and  calumniate  looks  and  glances, — the  plundered  citizen 
'iven  from  opulence  into  sudden  poverty,  fearful  of  seeming  sad,  because 
lere  was  yet  left  to  him  life, — ^and  he,  whose  brother  had  been  assassinated. 
It  daring  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  mourning,  because  he  had  still  a  son. 

Alas !  in  such  times,  eloquence  could  be  nothing  more  than  what  it  was 
dd  to  be  for  many  ages  of  national  servitude, — "  the  unhappy  art  of  exag- 
j rating  a  few  feeble  virtues,  or  of  disguising  atrocious  crimes." — "Tristis 
ii  facundiae  ancillantis  necessitas,  cum  trucem  dominum  auras  omnes  plau- 
simi  publicorum  ventbsa  popularitate  captantem,  mendax  adsentatio  titillabat, 
cm  gratias  agebant  dolentes, — et  tyrannum  non  prjedicasse  tyrannidis  accu- 
sio  vocabatur."f  Yet,  it  is  pleasing  to  think,  that,  in  the  long  detail  of 
(lises,  which  were  addressed  to  guilty  power,  that  suggesting  principle, 
\iich  we  are  considering,  must  often  have  exerted  its  influence,  and,  in  spite 
call  tl.e  artifices  of  the  orator,  to  veil  under  magnificence  of  language,  that 
^eful  form  of  virtue,  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  presenting,  must 
sinetimes  have  forced  upon  the  conscience  of  the  tyrant,  the  feeling  of  what 
l  w(ts,  by  the  irresistible  contrast  of.  the  picture  of  what  he  was  not. 

It  is  this  tendency  of  the  mind,  to  pass  readily  from  opposites  to  opposites, 
^ich  renders  natural  the  rhetorical  figure  o(  antithesis.     When  skilfully  and 

•  Sect.  IV.  p.  6.— Edit.  Venet.  1728. 
t  Pacati  Panagfyr.  Sect.  II. 
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sparingly  used,  it  is  unquestionably  a  figure  of  great  power,  from  tlie  impres- 
sion of  astonishment  which  the  rapid  succession  of  contrasted  objects  inus 
always  produce.  The  infinity  of  worlds,  and  the  narrow  spot  of  earth  whicl 
we  call  our  country,  or  our  home, — the  eternity  of  ages,  and  the  few  hour: 
of  life, — the  Almighty  power  of  God,  and  human  nothingness, — it  is  impossi 
ble  to  think  of  these  in  succession,  without  a  feeling  like  that  which  is  pro 
duced  by  the  sublimest  eloquence.  This  very  facility,  however,  of  producinj 
astonishment,  at  little  cost  of  real  eloquence,  renders  the  antithesis  the  raos 
dangerous  and  seductive  of  all  figures  to  a  young  orator.  It  is  apt  to  intro 
duce  a  symmetry  of  arrangement,  in  which  scarcely  an  object  is  brough 
forward,  that  has  not  to  run  a  parallel  of  all  its  qualities,  with  the  qualities  ol 
some  other  object,  till  even  contrast  itself  becomes  monotonous  and  uniform 
by  the  very  frequency  of  opposition.  The  thoughts  and  sentences  are  » 
nicely  tallied,  as  to  be  like  pieces  of  Dutch  gardening, — where 

"  Half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other."* 

It  is  not  so  that  nature  operates.  She  gives  variety  to  the  field  of  on 
thought,  in  the  same  manner,  as  she  diversifies  her  own  romantic  scenery 
Now  and  then,  on  the  banks  of  her  rivers,  rock  answers  to  rock,  and  foliag 
to  foliage  ;  but,  when  we  look  along  the  wide  magnificence  of  her  landscapes 
we  discover,  that  still,  as  in  that  "  wilderness  of  sweets,"  which  Milton  de 
scribes,  she  continues  "to  wanton  as  in  her  prime,  and  play  at  will, — wil 
without  rule  or  art."  It  is  the  same  in  the  field  of  our  associations.  Some 
times  she  presents  objects  together,  in  exact  proportion  of  resemblance  c 
contrast ;  but  more  frequent!}'  she  groups  them  according  to  other  relation! 
especially  according  to  their  former  accidental  concurrence  in  time  or  plac» 
and  thus  communicates,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  the  scenery  of  our  though 
that  very  variety  which  she  spreads  over  external  things. 

In  the  use  of  antithesis,  then, — as  much  as  in  the  use  of  the  other  rhetor 
cal  forms  of  thought  and  expression  before  considered  by  us, — it  is  in  tl 
general  nature  of  spontaneoxis  suggestion,  that  we  have  to  find  the  princip 
which  is  to  direct  us.  Contrast  is  one  of  the  forms  of  tliis  suggestion  ;  an 
occasional  antithesis  is,  therefore,  pleasing  ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  occasion 
forms  of  suggestion  ;  ^nd,\here{oTe,  frequent  antithesis  is  not  pleasing,  b 
offensive.  Our  taste  requires,  that  the  series  of  thoughts  and  images  pr 
sented  to  us  should  be  exquisite  in  kind  :  but,  even  when  they  are  most  e; 
quisite,  it  requires  that,  without  any  obtrusive  appearance  of  labour,  tl)( 
should  seem  to  have  risen,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  and  to  have  been  on 
the  perfection  of  the  natural  order  of  thought. 

I  shall  proceed,  in  my  next  Lecture,  to  the  consideration  of  nearness 
place  or  time  as  an  associating  principle. 

*  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  £p.  IV.  v.  118. 
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,  ,  IF  NEARNESS  IN  PLACE  OR  TIME,  AS  MODIFYING  SUGGESTION— SECON,- 
j  I  DARY  LAWS  OF  SUGGESTION. 

'      Gentle3ien,  the  influence  of  the  direct  resemblances  of  objects,  on  the 

iggestlons  which  constitute  our  trains  of  thought,  having  been  considered 

^^  us  in  a  former  Lecture,  I  proceeded,  in  my  last  Lecture,  to  point  out  and 

"^    !ustrate  the  influence  of  another  species  of  resemblance,  which  is  not  in 

IB  objects  themselves,  but  in  the  mere  signs  that  express  them.     As  similar 

rras  and  colours  suggest  similar  forms  and  colours,  so  do  similar  words  mu- 

ally  suggest  each  other ;    and  the  words,  thus  suggested,  exciting  the  corre- 

londing  conceptions  of  which  they  are  significant,  a  new  train  of  thought  may 

us  be  introduced,  by  the  mere  arbitrary  resemblance  of  one  symbolic  sound 

,  1  another.     This  influence  of  7nere  sounds  in  modifying  suggestion,  though, 

:    ])ni  circumstances  which  I  pointed  out,  unremarked  by  us  in  many  cases 

...  i  which  its  influence  is,  probably,  very  powerful,  is  too  striking  in  some  cases 

,  It  to  force  our  attention.     I  availed  myself,  therefore,  chiefly  of  these  more 

jiking  cases,  illustrating  it  particularly  by  the- examples  of  puns  and  rhymes, 

^  id  alliteration  ;    and   endeavouring  at  the  same  lime  to  show  you  how 

,  tactly  the  principles  of  taste,  in  reference  to  these,  as  pleasing  or  unpleas- 

l  i;,  have  regard  to  their  accordance,  or  obvious  unaccordance,  with  the 

rtural  order  of  spontaneous  suggestion. 

1  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  influence  of  contrast  on  the  tendencies 

csuggestion, — illustrating  this  by  various  examples,  and  pointing  out  to  you, 

„  ji'ticularly,  some  moral  advantages,  of  which  I  conceived  these  rapid  transi- 

tips  of  thought  to  be  productive — advantages,  not  more  important  to  our 

V  vjtue  than  to  our  serenity  in  happiness,  and  to  our  comfort  in  sorrow. 

I  proceed,  now,  to  the  consideration  of  nearness  in  place  or  time, — the 
Tijit  general  circumstance  which  I  pointed  out  as  modifying  suggestion. 

Of  all  the  general  principles  of  connexion  in  the  trains  of  our  thought,  this 

ispvidently  the  most  frequent  and  extensive  in  its  operation ;  even  when  we 

■^  c  ifine  our  attention  to  its  grosser  and  more  obvious  forms,  without  attempt- 

'  it ,  by  any  very  refined  analysis,  to  reduce  to  it  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  our 

sigestions.     The  gross  and  obvious  nearness  in  place  or  time,  of  which 

''  a  [le  I  speak,  when  I  use  Mr.  Hume's  phrase  of  contiguity,  forms  the  whole 

c^ndar  of  the  great  multitude  of  mankind,  who  pay  little  attention  to  the 

■■  aiiitrary  eras  of  chronology,  but  date,  events  by  each  other,  and  speak  of 

wjit  happened  in  the  time  of  some  persecution,  or  rebellion,  or  great  war, 

osi-ost,  or  famine.     Even. with  those  who  are  more  accustomed  to  use,  ou 

g^t- occasions,  the  stricter  dates  of  months  and  years,  this  association  of' 

e^nts,  as  near  to  each  other,  forms  the  great  bond  for  uniting  in  the  memory 

lb>e  multitudes  of  scattered  facts,  which  form  the  whole  history  of  domestic 

li|  and  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  remember  by  their  separate 

re  tion  to  some  insulated  point  of  time.     It  is  the  same  with  nearness  in 

pke.     To  think  of  one  part  of  a  familiar  landscape,  is  to  recall  the  whole. 

Ts  hill,  the  grove,  the  church,  the  river,  the  bridge,  and  all  the  walks  which 

led  to  them  rise  before  us  in  immediate  succession.     On  this  species  of 
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local  relation  chiefly,  have  been  founded  those  systems  of  artificial  memory, 
which  at  different  periods  have  been  submitted  to  the  world,  and  which, 
whatever  perfections  or  imperfections  they  may  possess  in  other  respects, 
certainly  demonstrate  very  powerfully,  by  the  facilities  of  remembrance  which 
they  afford,  the  influence  that  is  exercised  by  mere  order  in  place,  on  the 
trains  of  our  suggestion.  From  neighbouring  place  to  place,  our  thoughts 
wander  readily,  with  a  sort  of  untaught  geography ;  and,  but  for  this  con- 
necting principle,  not  even  the  labours  of  the  longest  life  could  have  fixed  in 
our  mind  the  simple  knowledge  of  that  science.  If  the  idea  of  the  river 
Nile  had  been  as  quick  to  arise  on  our  conception  of  Greenland  as  on  that  of 
Kgypt ;  and  the  Pyrenees,  instead  of  suggesting  the  conterminous  countries 
of  PVance  and  Spain,  had  suggested  to  us  equally  at  random,  China  and  New 
Holland,  and  Lapland  and  Morocco,  it  is  evident  that,  however  intently  and 
frequently  we  might  have  traced  on  our  maps  every  boundary  of  every  pro- 
vince of  every  nation  on  our  globe,  all  would  have  been,  in  our  mind,  one 
mingled  chaos  of  cities  and  streams  and  mountains.  Every  physical  science 
would  have  been  in  like  manner  beyond  our  reach  ;  since  all  are  founded  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  common  antecedent  events,  together  with  their  common  |. 
consequents,  in  their  regular  order  of  proximity.  The  most  powerful  illus-  II 
tration,  however,  of  the  influence  of  co-existence  or  proximity  in  associating 
ideas,  is  the  command  acquired  by  the  weak  infant  mind  over  all  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  language.  The  thing  signified  recalls  the  sign,  and 
conversely  the  sign  the  thing  signified,  because  both  have  been  repeatedly  at 
the  same  moment  presented  to  the  senses  ;  and  though  it  would  be  too  much 
to  say,  with  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  a  man  is  as  many  times  a 
man  as  he  has  acquired  different  languages,  we  may  still  say,  with  great 
truth,  that  we  should  scarcely  have  been  men  at  all,  if  we  had  not  possessed 
the  power  of  acquiring  at  least  one  language. 

What  a  striking  picture  of  this  local  connexion  of  feelings,  is  presented  by 
the  state  of  Europe,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  ! 


"  Banditti  saints  disturbing  distant  lands, 
And  unknown  nations  wandering  for  a  home."^ 


What  was  the  interest  which  then  roused,  and  led  for  the  first  time  to  one 
great  general  object,  so  many  warring  tribes,  who  had  till  then  never  thought 
of  each  other  but  with  mutual  animosity, — and  which  brought  forward  tlie 
feudal  slave  witli  his  feudal  tyrant,  not,  as  before,  to  be  his  blind  and  devoted 
instrument  of  vengeance  or  rapacity,  but  to  share  with  perfect  equality  the 
same  common  passion  with  his  lord  ? 

It  certainly  was  not  the  rescue  of  a  few  rocks  or  plains  from  tlie  offspring 
of  the  invaders  who  had  subdued  theij^ — it  was  for  the  delivery  of  that  land 
to  which  local  conceptions  associated  with  it  gave  a  value  that  could  not  be 
measured  with  any  calculations  of  wealtli,  or  people,  or  territory ; — for  thai 
land,  which,  trod  by  prophets,  and  consecrated  by  the  display  of  the  power 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  great  Being  whom  tliey  worshipped  as  the  foundei 
of  their  faith,  presented  in  almost  every  step  the  vestige  of  a  miracle.  The 
belief  of  wonders,  which  were  said  to  be  still  performed  there,  might  concu 
to  raise  the  importance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  augment  the  genera 
devotion, — if,  indeed,  this  very  belief  itself  was  not,  in  its  origin,  referable  ti 

*  Thomson's  Poems— Liberty,  Part  IV.  v.  86,  87.  i 
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the  same  cause  which  gave  interest  to  the  scene,  being  only  another  form 
of  that  lively  emotion  which  must  have  been  felt  by  those  who  visited  it,  and 
who  thought  of  kim  whom  the  sepulchre  had  enclosed,  and  of  the  miracles 
which  he  had  wrought.  The  sepulchre  itself  was  thus,  as  it  were,  mingled 
with  the  very  image  of  its  divine  tenant ;  and  it  was  only  a  natural  result  of 
the  influence  of  this  contiguity,  that  the  wonder-working  power  which  was 
known  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  one,  should  have  been  felt  as  in  some 
measure  a  part  of  the  other.  The  very  ardour  of  emotion,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  excited  on  the  first  visit  to  such  a  spot,  would  aid  this  illusion  ;  as 
it  would  §eem  like  a  sudden  inspiration  from  that  awful  presence,  which  in 
the  liveliness  of  the  conception  excited,  was  felt  as  if  still  hovering  around 
the  place.  To  think  of  the  presence  of  that  Being,  however,  was  to  recog- 
nise the  power  by  which  miracles  were  actually  performed  ;  and  with  such 
an  impression,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  return  from  the  pilgrimage,  with- 
out the  belief  of  a  sort  of  holiness  derived  from  it ;  as  if  nothing  could  be 
impure  which  had  come  from  the  presence  of  its  God. 

After  this  statement  and  illustration  of  various  relations,  by  which,  without 
the  renewal  of  perception,  the  mere  conception  of  one  object  is  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  conception  of  many  others  that  are  said  to  be  associated  with  it, 
an  inquiry  very  naturally  presents  itself,  which  yet  seems  to  have  been  unac- 
countably neglected  by  philosophers.  If  there  be  various  relations,  according 
to  which  these  parts  of  our  trains  of  thought  may  succeed  each  other, — if  the 
sight  of  a  picture,  for  example,  can  recall  to  me  the  person  whom  it  resem- 
bles, the  artist  who  painted  it,  the  friend  who  presented  it  to  me,  the  room 
in  which  it  formerly  was  hung,  the  series  of  portraits  of  which  it  then  formed 
a  part,  and  perhaps  many  circumstances  and  events  that  have  been  acci- 
dentally connected  with  it, — why  does  it  suggest  one  of  these  conceptions^ 
rather  than  the  others  ?  The  variety  of  the  suggestion  is  surely  sufficient  to 
show,  that  the  laws  of  suggestion,  as  a  principle  of  the  mind,  are  not  confin- 
ed merely  to  the  relations  of  the  successive  feelings,  in  which  case  the  sug- 
gestion would  be  uniform, — but  that,  though  these  may  be  considered  as 
primary  laws,  there  must  be  some  other  circumstances  which  modify  their 
peculiar  influence  at  different  times,  and  in  different  persons,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  denominated  secondary  laws  of  suggestion.  To  the  invesftga- 
ion  o(  the  secondary  laws,  then,  as  not  less  important  than  the  primary,  I 
lext  proceed. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  already  frequently  made  on  this  subject, 

'  trust  it  is  now  unnecessary  for   me  to  repeat,  that  the  term  laws,  as  em- 

)loyed  in  the  physics,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not  used  to  denote 

ny  thing  difl^erent  from  the  phenomena  themselves, — that,  in  short,  it  means 

jotbing  more  than  certain  circumsta»Q^  of  general  agreement  in  any  num- 

of  phenomena.     When  Mr.  Hume  reduced  to  the  three  orders  of  re- 

iblance,  contiguity,  and  causation,  the  relations  on  which  he  believed 

iation  to  depend,  he  considered  himself  as  stating  only  facts  which  were 

•re  familiar  to  every  one,   and  did  state  only  facts  that  were  perfectly 

Tlfll lamiliar.     In  like  manner,  when  I  reduce  under  a  few  heads  those  modify- 

ig  circumstances,  which  seem  to  me  as  secondary  laws,  to  guide,  in  every 

articular  case,  the  momentary  direction  of  the  primary,  my  object  is  not  to' 

iscover  facts  that  are  new,  or  little  observed,  but  to  arrange  facts  that, 

tSparately,  are  well  known. 

The  ^r5^  circumstance  which  presents  itself,  as  modifying  the  influence 
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of  the  primary  laws,  in  inducing  one  associate  conception  rather  than  ano-?f 
ther,  is  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  original  feelings  from  which  they, 
flowed,  continued,  when  they  co-existed,  or  succeeded  each  other.  Every^ 
one  must  be  conscious,  that  innumerable  objects  pass  before  him,  which! 
are  slightly  observed  at  the  time,  but  which  form  no  permanent  associations  - 
in  the  mind.  The  longer  we  dwell  on  objects,  the  more  fully  do  we  rely- 
on  our  future  remembrance  of  them. 

In  the  second  place,  the  parts  of  a  train  -appear  to  be  more  closely  and 
firmly  associated,  as  the  original  feelings  have  been  more  lively.  We  remem- 
ber brilliant  objects,  more  than  those  which  are  faint  and  obscure.  We 
remember  for  our  whole  life-time,  the  occasions  of  great  joy  or  sorrow  ;  we. 
forget  the  occasions  of  innumerable  slight  pleasures  or  pains,  which  occur  to 
us  every  hour.  That  strong  feeling  of  interest  and  curiosity,  which  we  call 
attention,  not  only  leads  u's  to  dwell  longer  on  the  consideration  of  certain 
objects,  but  also  gives  more  vivacity  to  the  objects  on  which  we  dwell, — 
and  in  both  these  ways  tend,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fix  them  more  strongly  in 
the  mind. 

In  the  third  place,  the  parts  of  any  train  are  more  readily  suggested,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  been  more  frequently  renewed.     It  is  thus,  we  re-. 
member,  after  reading  them  three  or  four  times  over,  the  verses  which  w^, 
could  not  repeat  when  we  had  read  them  only  once. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  feelings  are  connected  n)ore  strongly  in  propor^ 
?tion  as  they  are  moj-e  or  less  recent.  Immediately  after  reading  any  singlft 
line  of  poetry,  we  are  able  to  repeat  it,  though  we  may  have  paid  no  parti«< 
cular  attention  to  it; — in  a  very  few  minutes,  unless  when  we  have  .paid  par-» 
ticular  attention  to  it,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  repeat  it  accurately — and  in 
a  very  short  time  we  forget  it  altogether.  There  is,  indeed,  one  very  sirik« 
ing  exception  to  this  law,  in  the  case  of  old  age :  for  events,  which  happened 
in  youth,  are  then  remembered,  when  events  of  the  year  preceding  are  (otr 
gotten.  Yet,  even  in  the  case  of  extreme  age, — when  the  time  is  no| 
extended  so  far  back, — the  general  law  still  holds  ;  and  events,  which  hap 
pened  a  few  hours  before,  are  remembered,  when  there  is  total  forgetfulues^ 
of  what  happened  a  few  days  before. 

In  \liejifth  place,  our  successive  feelings  are  associated  more  closely,  a|S 
each  has  co-existed  less  with  other  feelings.  The  song,  which  we  have  never 
heard  but  from  one  person,  can  scarcely  be  heard  again  by  us,  without  re 
calling  that  person  to  our  memory  ;  but  there  is  obviously  much  less  chance 
of  this  particular  suggestion,  if  we  have  heard  the  same  air  and  words  fre- 
quently sung  by  others. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  influence  of  the  primary  laws  of  suggestion  is  greatly 
modified  by  original  constitutional  d^igrences,  whether  these  are  to  be  re-' 
ferred  to  the  mind  itself,  or  to  varieties  of  bodily  te^iperament.     Such  con- 
stitutional differences  afl!ect  the  primary  laws  in  two  ways, — first,  by  aug- 
menting and  extending  the  influence  of  all  of  them,  as  in  the  varieties  of 
the  general  power  of  remembering,   so  observable  in   different  individuals 
Secondly,  they  modify  the  influence  of  the  primary  laws,  by  giving  greatei 
proportional  vigour  to  one  set  of  tendencies  of  suggestion   than  to  another    ^^ 
It  is  in  this  modification  of  the  suggesting  principle,  and  the  peculiar  sugges !  :  J 
lions  to  which  it  gives  rise,  that  I  conceive  the  chief  part,  or  1  may  say,  tin 
whole  of  what  is  truly   called  genius,  to  consist.     We  have  already  seen 
that  the  primary  tendencies  of  suggestion  are  o^  various  species,  some,  fo 
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example,  arising  from  mere  analogy,  others  from  direct  contiguity -or  near- 
ness in  time  or  place  of  the  very  objects  themselves, — and  it  is  this  differ- 
ence of  the  prevailing  tendency,  as  to  these  two  species  of  suggestions,  which 
I  conceive  to  constitute  all  that  is  inventive  in  genius  ; — invention  consisting 
m  the  suggestions  of  analogy,  as  opposed  to  the  suggestions  of  grosser  con- 
tiguity. 

In  the  mind  of  one  poet,  for  example,  the  conception  of  his  subject  awakens 
only  such  images,  as  he  had  previously  seen  combined  with  it  in  the  works 
of  others  ;  and  he  is  thus  fated,  by  his  narrow  and  unvarying  range  of  sug- 
gestion, only  to  add  another  name  to  the  eternal  list  of  imittitors.  In  a 
poetic  mind  of  a  higher  order,  the  conception  of  this  very  subject  cannot 
exist  for  a  moment,  without  awakening,  by  the  different  tendency  of  the 
suggesting- principle,  groups  of  images  which  never  before  had  existed  in 
similar  combination ;  and  instead  of  being  an  imitator,  he  becomes  a  great 
model  for  the  imitation  of  others.  The  prevailing  suggestions  of  the  one, 
in  his  trains  of  thought,  are  according  to  the  relation  of  analogy,  which  is 
almost  infinite  ;  the  prevailing  suggestions  of  the  other  are  those  ot"  contiguity 
of  the  images  themselves,  which,  by  its  very  nature,  admits  of  no  novelty, 
and  gives  only  transcripts  of  the  past.  To  tame  down  original  genius,  there- 
fore, to  mere  imitation,  and  to  raise  the  imitator  to  some  rank  of  genius, 
it  would  be  necessary  only  to  reverse  these  simple  tendencies.  The  fancy 
of  the  one  would  then,  in  the  suggestions  of  mere  contiguity,  lose  all  that 
variety  which  had  distinguished  it,  and  would  present  only  such  combina- 
tions of  images,  as  had  before  occurred  to  it,  in  similar  order,  in  the  works 
of  former  writers  ; — the  fancy  of  the  other,  on  acquiring  the  peculiar  ten- 
dency to  suggestions  of  analogy,  would  become  instantly  creative, — new 
forms  of  external  beauty,  or  of  internal  passion,  would  crowd  upon  his  mind, 
by  their  analogy  to  ideas  and  feelings  previously  existing ;  and  this  single 
change  of  the  direction  of  the  suggesting  principle  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce all  those  wonders,  which  the  poet  of  imagination  ascribes  to  the  influ- 
ence of  inspiring  genii, — 

"  who  Conduct 
The  wandering  footsteps  ofthe  youthful  bard 
New  to  their^  springs  and  shades  ;  who  touch  his  ear 
With  finer  sounds ;  who  heighten  to  his  ej'e 
The  bloom  of  nature  ;  and  before  him  turn 
The  gayest,  happiest  attitudes,!  of  things.''^ 

Even  in  all  those  "  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,"  and  those 
boundless  stores  of  imag.ery,  which  a  great  poet  lavishes  with  magnificent 
profusion,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  image  which  has  not  been  an  object 
of  our  own  perception,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  again  awakened  in  our 
mind,  in  conformity  with  the  primary  laws  of  suggestion  ;  nay,  there  is  per- 
haps not  a  single  image  which  has  not  repeaiedly  been  thus  awakened  in 
our  mind.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  any  more  copious  store 
Df  images,  that  an  original  poet  is  enabled  to  group  them  in  more  beautiful 
I'ariety,  since  the  forms  which  he. combines  are  stored  in  the  memory  of 
ill,  and  are  common  to  him  with  the  dullest  versifier  ;  nor  is  it  from  any 
juperior  tenacity  of  general  memory,  that  they  rise  more  readily  to  his  ima- 
gination.    They  might  rise  to  both  minds,  and  they  do  rise  to  both  minds, 

*  Your,  Orig.  t  Attitude,  Orig, 

J  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v.  52 — 57. 
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but  they  rise  on  different  occasions,  in  consequence,  merely,  of  the  different 
directions  of  the  suggesting  principle.  How  many  are  there,  who  have  seen 
an  old  oak,  half  leafless,  amid  the  younger  trees  of  the  forest,  and  who  are 
therefore  capable  of  remembering  it  when  they  tliink  of  the  forest  itself,  or 
of  events  that  happened  there  !  But  it  is  to  the  mind  of  Lucan  that  it  rises, 
by  analogy,  on  the  conception  of  a  veteran  chief — as  in  that  exquisite  simile, 
which,  in  contrasting  the  heroes  of  Pharsalia,  he  uses  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  Pompey,  and  the  veneration  still  paid  to  that  ancient  greatness,  of 
which  little  more  was  left  than  the  remembrance  of  its  glory ; — 

"  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra 
Qualis  frugifero  quercus  sublimis  in  agro 
Ezuvias  veteres  populi,  sacrataque  gestans 

Dona  ducum  ;  nee  jam  validis  radicibus  htErens 
Pondere  fixa  suo  est ;  nudosque  per  afira  ramos 
EfFundens,  trunco,  non  frondibus,  efEcit  umbram  ; 
At  quamvis  primo  nutet  casura  sub  Euro 

Tot  circum  sylvtB  firmo  se  robore  tollaot 
Sola  tamen  colitur."* 


4 


The  inventions  of  poetic  gemris,  then,  are  the  suggestions  of  analogy, - 
the  prevailing  suggestions  of  common  minds  are  those  of  mere  contiguity 
and  it  is  this  difference  of  the  occasions  of  suggestion,  not  of  the  image; 
suggested,  which  forms  the  distinctive  superiority  of  original  genius.     Anj 
one,  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  beautiful  simile,  which  I  bav<i  - 
quoted  to  you  from  the  Pharsalia,  may,  on  the  sight  of  a  decaying  oak,  feel  1 
immediately  the  relation  of  analogy  which  this  majestic  trunk,  still  lifting  ^|(i 
proudly  to  the  storm,  and  spreading  as  widely  its  leafless  arms,  bears  to  thif  if 
decay  of  human  grandeur,  more  venerable,  perhaps,  in  its  very  feebleness 
than  in  all  the  magnificence  of  its  power.     The  mind  of  every  one,  there 
fore,  is  capable  of  the  suggestion  of  the  one  analogous  object  by  the  othei 
as  much  as  the  mind  of  Lucan.     The  only  difference  is,  that,  to  produc 
this  suggestion  in  a  common  mind,  it  was  necessary,  previously,  to  make  th 
one  conception  successive,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  other, — to  produce,  i 
short,  a  proximity  of  the  very  images  that  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  peru 
sal  of  the  verses,  in  which  the  images  are  immediately  proximate  : — whil 
the  suggestion  in  the  m/nd  of  the  original  author,  though  perhaps  not  mor 
clear  and  perfect,  than  it  was  afterwards  to  be,  in  the  memory  of  many  o 
those  who  have  read  the  simile,  and  felt  its  justness  and  beauty,  differec 
notwithstanding,  in  this  most  important  respect,  that  in  him,  it  did  not  requir 
such  previous  contiguity  to  produce  the  suggestion,  but  arose,  by  its  mer 
analogy,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  tendency  of  the  inventive  mind  1 
suggestions  of  this  particular  class. 

Copious  reading,  and  a  retentive  memory,  may  give  to  an  individual  c 
very  humble  talent,  a  greater  profusion  of  splendid  images  than  existed  i 
any  one  of  the  individual  minds,  on  whose  sublime  conceptions  he  has  dwe! 
till  they  have  become,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  his  own.  There  is  scarce 
an  object  which  he  perceives,  that  'may  not  now  bring  instantly  befoTe  hi 
the  brightest  imagery  ;  but,  for  this  suggestion,  however  instant  and  copiou 
previous  co-existence,  or  succession  of  the  images,  was  necessary ;  and  it 
his  memory,  therefore,  which  we  praise.  If  half  the  conceptions  which  a 
stored  in  his  mind, — and  which  rise  in  it  now   in  its  trains  of  thought  lii»| 

•  Pharsalia,  Lib.  I.  v.  13&— 143. 
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simple  suggestion,  as  readily  as  they  arose  in  like  manner  in  accordance 
with  some  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  their  original  authors,  had  but 
risen  by  the  suggestion  of  analogy,  as  they  now  arise  by  the  suggestion  of 
former  proximity,  what  we  call  memory,  which  is,  in  truth,  only  the  same 
suggestion  in  different  circumstances,  would  have  been  ^owcy  or  genius ; 
and  his  country  and  age  would  have  had  another  name  to  transmit  to  the 
reverence  and  the  emulation  of  the  ages  that  are  to  follow- 

It  is  the  same  with  inventive  genius  in  the  sciences  and  the  severer  arts, 
which  does  not  depend  on  the  mere  knowledge  of  all  the  phenomena  previ- 
ously observed,  or  of  all  the  applications  of  them  that,  have  been  made  to 
purposes  of  art,  but  chiefly  on  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  mind  to  suggest 
certain  analogous  ideas,  in  successions,  different  from  those  ordinary  succes- 
sions of  grosser  contiguity,  which  occur  to  common  minds.  He  may,-  per- 
haps, be  called  a  philosopher,  who  knows  accurately  what  others  know,  and 
produces  with  tlie  same  means  which  others  employ,  the  same  effects  which 
they  produce.  But  he  alone  has  philosophic  genius,  to  whose  speculations 
analogous  effects  suggest  analogous  causes,  and  who  contrives  practically, 
by  the  suggestions  of  analogy,  to  produce  new  effects  or  to  produce  the 
same  effects  by  new  and  simpler  means. 

The  primary  laws  of  association,  then,  it  appears,  as  far  as  they  operate 
in  our  intellectual  exertions,  are  greatly  modified  by  original  constitutional 
diversities.  Tliey  are  not  less  modified  by  constitutional  diversities  of  ano- 
ther kind.  These  are  the  diversities  of  what  is  called  temper,  or  disposition. 
It  is  thus  we  speak  of  one  person  of  a  gloomy,  and  another  of  a  cheerful 
disposition  ;  and  we  avoid  the  one,  and  seek  the  company  of  the  other,  as 
if  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  trains  of  thought  which  rise  by  spontane- 
ous suggestion  to  the  minds  of  each  will  be  different,  and  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  that  variety  of  character  which  we  have  supposed.  To  the 
cheerful,  almost  every  object  which  they  perceive  is  cheerful  as  themselves. 
In  the  very  darkness  of  the  storm,  the  cloud  which  hides  the  sunshine  from 
their  eye,  does  not  hide  it  from  their  heart :  while,  to  the  sullen,  no  sky  is 
bright,  and  no  scene  is  fair.  There  are  future  fogs,  which  to  their  eyes, 
pollute  and  darken  the  purest  airs  of  spring ;  and  spring  itself  is  known  to 
them  less  as  the  season  which  follows  and  repairs  the  desolation  of  winter 
that  is  past,  than  as  the  season  which  announces  its  approaching  return. 

The  next  secondary  law  of  suggestion  to  which  I  proceed,  is  one  akin  to 
tlie  last  which  we  have  considered.  The  primary  laws  are  modified,  not 
by  constitutional  and  permanent  differences  only,  but  by  differences  which 
occur  in  the  same  individual,  according  to  the  varying  emotion  of  the  bour. 
As  there  are  persons,  whose  general  character  is  gloomy  or  cheerful,  we 
have,  in  like  manner,  our  peculiar  days  or  moments  in  which  we  pass  from 
one  of  these  characters  to  the  other,  and  in  which  our  trains  of  thought  are 
tinctured  with  the  corresponding  varieties.  A  mere  change  of  fortune  is 
often  sufficient  to  alter  the  whole  cast  of  sentiment.  Those  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  public  station,  and  power  and  affluence,  are  accustomed  to  repre- 
sent affairs  in  a  favourable  light :  the  disappointed  competitors  for  place  to 
represent  them  in  the  most  gloomy  light ;  and  though  much  of  this  dif- 
ference may,  unquestionably,  be  ascribed  to  wilful  mis-statement  in  both 
cases,  much  of  it  is,  as  unquestionably,  referable  to  that  difference  of  colour- 
ing m  which  objects  appear  to  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful. 
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"  Ask  men's  opinions  ; — Scoto  now  sball  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well. 
Strike  off  his  pension,  by  the  setting  sun. 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone."* 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  different  periods  of  liie,  to  the 
happy  thoughdessness  of  youth,  and  to  the  cautious,  calculadng  sadness  of 
old  age.  The  comparative  gaiety  of  our  earlier  years  is  not  merely  a  cause, 
but  an  effect  also,  of  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  at  that  period,  to  suggest 
images  of  hope  and  pleasure,  on  almost  every  occasion. 

If  even  a  slight  monfientary  feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow  have  the  power  of 
modifying  our  suggestions,  in  accordance  with  it,  emotions  of  a  stronger 
and  lasting  kind  must  influence  the  trains  of  thought  still  more  ; — the  medi- 
tations of  every  day  rendering  stronger  the  habitual  connexions  of  such 
thoughts  as  accord  with  the  peculiar  frame  of  mind.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
every  passion,  which  has  one  fixed  object, — such  as  love,  jealousy,  revenge, 
derives  nourishment  from  itself,  suggesting  images  that  give  it,  in  return, 
new  force  and  liveliness.  We  see,  in  every  thing,  what  we  feel  in  ourselves ; 
and  the  thoughts  Which  external  things  seem  to  suggest,  are  thus,  in  part  at 
least,  suggested  by  the  permanent  emotion  within. 

When  Eloisa,  in  Pope's  celebrated  Epistle,  thinks  of  the  invention  of 
letters,  the  only  uses  which  her  train  of  thought  suggests,  are  those  which 
are  analogous  to  tlie  circumstances  of  her  own  passion. 

"  Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid, 
Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid  ; 
They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires  ; 
The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart, 
Excuse  the  blush  and  pour  out  all  llie  heart; 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pote."t 

The  temporary  diversities  of  state,  that  give  rise  to  varieties  of  sugge 
tion,  are  not  mental  only,  but  corporeal ;  and  this  difference  of  bodily  state 
furnishes  another  secondary  law,  in  modification  of  the  primary.  I  need  ' 
not  refer  to  the  extreme  cases  of  intoxication  or  actual  delirium, — to  the  i 
copious  flow  of  follies,  which  a  little  wine,  or  a  few  grains  of  opium,  may  i 
extract  from  the  proudest  reasoner.  In  circumstances  less  striking,  how  j 
different  are  the  trains  of  thought  in  health  and  in  sickness, — after  a  tempe-  T 
rate  meal  and  after  a  luxurious  excess !  It  is  not  to  the  animal  powers  only, 
that  the  burthen  of  digestion  may  become  oppressive,  but  to  the  intellectu 
also ;  and  often  to  the  intellectual  powers  even  more  than  to  the  animal.  Ii 
that  most  delightful  of  all  states,  when  the  bodily  frame  has  recovered  from 
disease,  and  when  in  the  first  walk  beneath  the  open  sunshine,  amid  the 
blossoms  and  balmy  aif  of  summer,  there  is  a  mixture  of  corporeal  and 
mental  enjoyment,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  what  images  of 
pleasure  arise  from  every  object,  that,  in  other  states  of  health,  might  have 
excited  no  thought  or  emotion  whatever. 


"  See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  toss'd 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost. 

And  breathe  and  walk  again  ! 
The  meanest  flow'ret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  I.  v.  158—161.  I  V.  51—58. 
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The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  paradise.''* 

• 

There  is  yet  another  principle  which  modifies  the  primary  laws  of  sugges- 
tion with  very  powerful  influence.     This  is  the  principle  of  hahit.     I  do  not 
speak   of  its  influence  in  suggesting  images  wliich  have  been  -already  fre- 
quently suggested  in  a  certain  order, — for  it  would  then  be  simpler  to  reduce 
the  habit  itself  to  the  mere  power  of  association.     I  speak  of  cases,  in  which 
the  images  suggested  may  have  been  of  recent  acquisition,  but  are  suggested 
imore  readily  in' consequence  of  general  tendencies  produced  by  prior  habits. 
'When  men  of  different  professions  observe  the  same  circumstances,  listen  to 
the  sanie  story,  or  peniise  the  same  work,  their  subsequent  suggestions   are 
far  from  being  the  same  ;  and  could  the  future  differences  of  the  associate 
feelings  that  are  to  rise,  be  foreseen  by  us  at  the  time,  we  should  probably 
36  able  to  trace  many  of  them  to  former  professional  peculiarities,  which  are 
lus  always  unfortunately  apt  to  be  lirore  and  more  aggravated  by  the  very 
uggestions  to  which  they  have  themselves  given  rise.     The  most  striking 
xampie,  however,  of  the  power  of  habit  in  modifying  suggestion,  is  in  the 
rommand  which  it  gives  to  the  orator,  who  has  long  been  practised  in  extem- 
)Orary  elocution  ;  a  command  not  of  words  merely,  but  of  thoughts  and 
udgments,' which,   at  the  very  moment  of  their  sudden  inspiration,  appear 
ke  the  long-weighed  calculations  of  deliberative  reflection.     The  whole  di- 
isions  of  his  subject  start  before  him  at  once;  image  after  image  as  he 
roceeds,  arises  to  illustrate  it ;  and  proper  words  in  proper  places  are  all 
ie  while  embodying  his  sentiments,  as  if  without  the  slightest  effort  of  his 

•In  addition  then,  to  the  primary  laws  of  suggestion,  which  are  founded  on 
le  mere  relations  of  the  objects  or  feelings  to  each  other,  it  appears  that 
iefe  is  another  set  of  laws,  the  operation  of  which  is  indispensable  to  account 
•r  the  variety  .in  the  effects  of  the  former.  To  these  I  have  given  the  name 
^  ^econdary^  laws  of  suggestion ; — and  we  have  seen,  accordingly,  that  the 
ggestions  are  various  as  the  original  feelings  have  been,  1st,  Of  longer  or 
lorter  continuance  ;  2dly,  More  or  less  lively ;  3dly,  More  or  less  frequently 
■esent ;  4thly,  More  or  less  recent ;  5thly,  More  or  less  pure,  if  I  may  so 
:press  it,  from  the  mixture  of  other  feelings  ;  6thly,  That  they  vary  accord- 
to  differences  of  original  constitution  ;  7thly,  According  to  differences 
temporary  emotion ;  Sthly,  According  to  changes  produced  in  the  state 
the  body  ;  and  9thly,  According  to  general  tendencies  produced  by  prior 
bits. 

The  first  four  laws,  which  relate  rathdr  to  the  momentary  feelings  them- 
ves  than  to  the  particular  frame  of  mind  of  the  individual,  have,  it  must  be 
tmembered,  a  double  operation.  When  the  two  associate  feelings  have 
1th  together,  or  in  immediate  succession,  been  of  long  continuance,  very 
lely,  frequently  renewed  in  the  same  order,  and  that  recently,  the  tendency 
1  suggest  each  other  is  most  powerful.  But  the  greater  tendency, — though 
im  most  remarkably  exhibited, — is  n6t  confined  to  cases  in  which  these 
Ivs  are  applicable  to  both  the  associate  feelings.  It#is  much  increased, 
len  when  they  apply  only  to  tliat  one  which  is*  second  in  the  succession, 
le  sight  of  an  object  which  is  altogether  netv  to  us, — and  which,  therefore, 
(uld  not  have  formed  a  stronger  connexion  with  one  set  of  objects  than  with 

*  Gray's  Ode,  On  the  Pleasures  arising  from  Vicissitude,  Stanza  vi. 
Vol.  I.  48 
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another, — will  more  readily  recall  to  us,  by  its  resemblance  or  other  relation, 
such  objects  as  have  been  long  familiar  to  us,  than  others  which  may  hav 
passed  frequently  before  us,  but  with  which  we  are  litde  acquainted.     Th 
sailor  sees  every  where  some  near  or  distant  similarity  to  the  parts  of  his  own 
ship  ;  and  the  phraseology,  so  rich  in  nautical  metaphors,  which  he  uses,  an 
applies,  with  most  rhetorical  exactness,  even  to  objects  perceived  by  him  foi 
the  first  dme,  is  a  proof  that,  for  readiness  of  suggestion,  it  is  not  necessar 
that  the  secondary  laws  of  suggestion  should,  in  every  particular  case,  hav 
been  applicable  to  both  the  suggesting  and  the  suggested  idea. 

Even  one  of  these  secondary  laws,  alone,  may  be  sufficient  to  change 
completely  the  suggestion,  which  would  otherwise  have  arisen  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  primary  laws ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  whea 
many  of  them,  as  they  usually  do,  concur  in  one  joint  effect,  the  resuh  in 
different  individuals  should  be  so  various.  Of  the  whole  audience  of  a 
crowded  theatre,  who  witness  together  the  representation  of  the  same  piece, 
there  are  probably  no  two  individuals,  who  carry  away  the  same  images, 
though  the  resemblances,  contiguities,  contrasts,  and  in  genei-al  what  I  have 
called  the  primary,  in  opposition  to  the  seconddry  laws  of  suggestion,  may 
have  been  the  same  to  both.  Some  will  perhaps  think  afterwards  of  the 
plot,  and  general  developement  of  the  drama  ;  some,  of  the  merits  of  the  per- 
formers ;  some  will  remember  little  more  than  that  they  were  in  a  grea 
crowd,  and  were  very  happy  ;  a  gay  and  dissipated  young  man  will  perhap; 
think  only  of  the  charms  of  some  fascinating  actress ;  and  a  young  beaut> 
will  as  probably  carry  away  no  remembrance  so  strong,  as  that  of  the  eye 
which  were  most  frequently  fixed  upon  hers. 

By  the  consideration  of  these  secondary  laws  of  suggestion,  then,  tli 
difficulty,  which  the  consideration  of  the  primary  laws  left  unexplained,  is  a 
once  removed.  We  see  now,  how  one  suggestion  takes  place  rather  iha 
another,  when,  by  the  operation  of  the  mere  primary  laws,  niany  suggeslior 
might  arise  equally  ;  the  influence  of  the  secondary  laws  modifying  tbi 
general  tendency,  and  modifying  it,  of  course,  variously,  as  themselves  ^i 
various. 


LECTURE  XXXVIII. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  LIVELINESS  OF  THE   SUGGESTING   FEELINGS   II 
ENCES  GREATLY  THAT  OF  THE  FEELINGS  SUGGESTED. 

My  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employed  in  an  inquiry,  which  vc,  ^" 
naturally  arises  from  the  consideration  of  the  various  relations  according  ,  ^ 
which  suggestion  may  take  place  ; — why,  if  the  same  object,  as  either  p( 
ceived  or  imagined  by  us,  .is  capable,  by  its  almost  innumerable  relations,  . 
suggesting  the  conception  of  various  other  objects,  it  suggests,  at  any  paa«  i. 
'  lar  time,  one  of  these,  rather  than  another  ?  To  say,  that  certain  obje  . 
suggest  certain  other  objects  which  are  similar  to  them,  opposite  to  them 
quality,  or  formerly  proximate  in  place  or  time,  is  to  say  nothing  in  explai 
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tion  of  this  difficulty,  but  only  to  state  the  very  difficulty  itself ;  since  it 
is  to  state  various  relations,  according  to  which  various  conceptions  may 
indifferently  arise.  Tt  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  may  be  .the  num- 
ber of  these  primary  laws  of  suggestion, — or  general  circumstances  of  rela- 
tion, according  to  which  the  parts  of  our  trains  of  thought  may  suggest  each 
other, — there  must  be  other  circumstances,  which  modify  and  direct  the 
operation  of  the  primary  laws.  To  these  modifying  circumstances  I  gave 
the  name  of  secondary  laws  of  suggestion;  the  classification  of  which, — 
though  not  less  interesting  or  important  than  the  classification  of  the  general 
circumstances  which  constitute  the  primary  laws, — has  been  altogether  neg- 
lected, even  by  those  philosophers  who  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  the 
primary  relations. 

The  chief  part  of  my  last  lecture  was  employed,  accordingly,  in  inquiring 
into  the  general  circumstances  which  constitute  the  secondary  laws  of  sug- 

ftion  ;  those  circumstances  by  which  it  happens,  that  one  suggestion  takes 
:^e  rather  than  another,  when  according  to  tlie  mere  primary  laws  either 
gestion  might  equally  occur. 

To  repeat  then,  briefly,  that  enumeration  which  was  the  result  of  our  in- 
quiry, the  occasional  suggestions  that  flow  from  the  primary  laws,  on  which 
our  trains  of  thought  depend,  are  various,  as  the  original  feelings  have  been, 
1st,  Of  longer  or  shorter  continuance  ;  2dly,  More  or  less  lively  ;  3dly,  Of 
more  or  less  frequent  occurrence  ;  4thly,  More  or  less  recent ;  5thly,  More 
ar  less  pure  from  the  occasional  and  varying  mixture  of  other  feelings  j  6thly, 
hey  vary  according  to  differences  of  original  constitution  j  7thly,  According 
,0  differences  of  temporary  emotion;  Sthly,  According  to  changes  produced 
n  the  state  of  the  body ;  and,  9thly,  According  to  general  tendencies  pro- 
"uced  by  prior  habits.  Many  of  these  differences,  it  is  evident,  may  concur ; 
ut  even  a  single  difference  in  any  one  of  these  respects  may  be  sufficient  to 
ecount  for  the  particular  varying  suggestion  of  the  moment. 

The  next  inquiry  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention,  is  to  the  differ- 
nce  of  the  liveliness  of  the  feeling  which  forms  a  part  of  a  train  of  thought, 
ccording  as  that  which  suggested  it  may  have  been  itself  more  or  less  Hvely. 
The  conception  of  an  object  may,  it  is  evident,  be  suggested  in  two  ways, 
■s-by  the  perception  of  some  other  object  really  existing  without  j  or  by  some 
ther  conception,  previously  existing  in  a  train  of  internal  thought.  But, 
bough  it  may  be  suggested  in  either  way,  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent,  with 
ispect  to  it,  in  which  of  the  two  ways  the  suggestion  has  taken  place. 
"  The  influence  of  perceptible  objects,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  in  reviving 
rmer  thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  particularly  remarkable.  After 
me  has,  in  some  degree,  reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a  friend,  how  won- 
erfully  are  we  affected  the  first  time  we  enter,  the  house  where  he  lived  ! 
Ivery  thing  we  see, — the  apartment  where  he  studied, — the  chair  upon 
'bich  he  sat, — recall  to  us  the  happiness  we  have  enjoyed  together;  and 
e  should  feel  it  a  sort  of  violation  of  that  respect  we  owe  to  his  memory,  to 
gage  in  any  light  or  indifferent  discourse  when  such  objects  are  before 
js.  In  the  case,  too,  of  those  remarkable  scenes,  which  interest  the  curi- 
ity  from  the  memorable  persons  or  transactions  which  we  have  been  accus- 
»,ijied  to  connect  with  (hem  in  the  course  of  our  studies,  the  fancy  is  more 
'^kened  by  the  actual  perception  of  the  scene  itself,  than  by  the  mere 
ception  or  imagination  of  it.  Hence  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  in  visit- 
ig  classical  ground  ;  in  beholding  the  retreats  which  inspired  the  genius  of 
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our  favourite  authors,  or  the  fields  which  have  been  dignified  by  exertions  of 
heroic  virtue.  How  feeble  are  the  emotions  produced  by  the  liveliest  con- 
ception of  modern  Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  when,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Rome, 

*  He  drew  tli'  inspiring  breath  of  ancient  arts, 

; And  trod  the  sacred  walks, 

Where,  at  each  step,  imagination  bums !'  Thomson. 

"  The  well-known  effect  of  a  particular  tune  On  Swiss  regiments  when  at 
a  distance  from  home,  furnishes  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  a  perception,  or  of  an  impression  on  the  senses,  to  awaken  associ 
ated  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  numberless  facts  of  a  similar  nature  must 
have  occurred  to  every  person  of  moderate  sensibility,  in  the  course  of  his  ] 
own  experience.  I 

"  '  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,'  says  Captain  King,  'in  this  miserable  hut,  f 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Awatska, — the  guests  of  a  people  with  whose  e 
tence  we  had  before  been  scarce  acquainted,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
habitable  globe, — a  solitary  half-worn  pewter  spoon,  whose  shape  was  fami 
to  us,  attracted  our  attention;  and,  on  examination,  we  found  it  stamped  on 
the  back  with  the  word,  London.  I  cannot  pass  over  this  circumstance  in 
silence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many  pleasant  thoughts,  the  anxious  hopes, 
and  tender  remembrances,  it  excited  in  us.  Those  who  have  experienced 
the  effects  that  long  absence,  and  extreme  distance  from  their  native  country 
produce  on  the  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleasure  such  a  trifling  inci- 
dent can  give.'  "* 

Of  the  truth  of  these  delightful  influences,  who  is  there  that  can  doubt.'' 
Distant  as  we  are  from  those  lands,  which,  in  the  studies  of  our  boyhood, 
endeared  and  consecrated  by  so  many  remembrances,  were  to  us  almost  like 
the  very  country  of  our  birth,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  think  of  ancient  Rome 
or  Greece,  without  mingling,  with  an  interest  more  than  passive,  in  the  very 
ages  of  their  glory.  Some  name  or  exploit  instantly  occurs  to  our  mind  j 
which,  even  in  the  faintness  of  our  conception,  is  sufficient  to  transport  us, 
for  some  few  moments,  from  the  scene  of  duller  things  around.  But,  wheni 
■we  tread  on  the  soil  itself, — when,  as  Cicero  says,  speaking  of  Athens, 
*'Quocunque  ingredimur,  in  aliquam  historiam  vestigium  ponimus," — all. 
which  history  has  made  dear  to  us  is  renewed  to  our  very  eyes.  There  are 
visionary  forms  around  us,  which  make  the  land  on  which  we  tread,  not  the 
country  that  is,  but  tlie  country  that  has  been.  We  see  again  the  very  groves, 
of  Academus ; 

«  And  Plato's  self 
Seefns  half-emerging  from  his  olive  bowers, 
To  gather  round  him  all  the  Atheniar\  sons 
Of  Wisdom." 

t . 

"  Tanta  vis  admonitionis  est  in  locis,^^  says  Cicero,  in  a  passage  of  hiJ 
work  De  Finibus,  in  which  he  describes  the  peculiar  vividness  of  our  con--" 
ceptions,  on  the  actual  view  of  scenes,  ennobled  by  the  residence  of  thosr 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  revere, — "  Naturane  nobis  datum  dicam 
an  errore  quodani,  ut  cum  ea  loca  videamus,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos  viro: 
acceperiinus  multum  esse  versatos,  magis  moveamur,  quam  siqiiando  eorun 
jpsorum  aut  facta  audiamus  aut  scriptum  aliquod  legamus  ?     Velut  ego  nu(6 

•  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  V.  Part  I.  Sect.  4. 
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inoveor.  Venit  enim  mihi  Platonis  in  nientem,  quern  accepimus  primum  hic 
disputare  solitum  :  cujus  etiam  illi  hortuli  propinqui,  non  memoriam  solum 
mihi  afferunt,  sed  ipsum  videntur  in  conspectu  ineo  hic  ponere.  Hic  Speu- 
sippus, — hic  Xenocrates, — his  ejus  auditor  Polemo,  cujus  ipsa  ilia  sessio  fuit 
quam  videamus."* 

After  these  observations  of  Cicero,  at  a  time  when  Greece  was  to  him,  in 
a  great  measure,  that  land  of  former  greatness,  which  his  own  country  now  is 
to  us,  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  compare  with  the  impression,  thus  de- 
5cribed  by  him,  the  impression  as  described  by  one  of  our  own  contempora- 
•ies,  after  an  interval  of  so  many  ages.  I  shall  quote  to  you,  therefore,  a  kw 
lassages  of  a  Letter,  written  from  Athens,  by  the  very  ingenious  French 
)oet,  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  who  visited  Greece  in  company  with  his  friend  M. 
le  Choiseul,  the  ambassador  from  France  to  Constantinople. 

"  At  length,"  says  he,  "  we  were  forced  to  lie  to,  by  a  contrary  wind,  if  I 

an  call  that  a.  contrary  wind  which  gave  an  opportunity  of  beholding  Athens 

"  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  express  to  you  the  pleasure  which  I  felt,  on  set-; 

ng  my  foot  on  that  celebrated  land.     I  could  have  wept  for  joy.     I  saw, 

t  last,  what  I  had  only  read  before.     I  recognised  every  thing  which  I  had 

nown  from  my  infancy; — all  was  at  once  familiar  to  me  and  new.     But 

hat  was  my  emotion  on  seeing  the  first  monument  of  that  city,  which  'is 

estined  to  be  for  ever  interesting  ! 

"  I  gazed,  and  gazed  again,  as  if  my  eyes  could  never  be  weary,  on  those 

lagnificent  columns  of  the  finest  Parian  marble,  interesting  by  their  own 

jauty, — by  that  of  the  temples  which  they  adorned, — by  the  glorious  ages 

hicli  they  recall  to  memory,  and  by  their  eternal  influence,  as  the  standard 

'  good  and  bad  taste,  in  every  nation  and  age,  that  for  ever  will  be  striving 

imitate  their  noble  proportions.    I  passed  from  one  to  the  other, — I  touched 

em, — ^I  measured  them,  with  insatiable  avidity.     In  vain  were  they  falling 

:  ruins  ; — I  could  not  hinder  myself  from  looking  on  tliem  as  imperishable, — 

jelieved  that  I  was  making  the  fortune  of  my  name,  in  engraving  it  on  their 

iirble.     But,  too  soon,  I  perceived,  with  grief,  my  illusion.    These  precious 

mains  have  more  than  one  enemy  ;  and,  of  their  enemies,  Time  is  far  from 

ling  the  most  terrible.     The  barbarous  ignorance  of  the  Turks  destroys, 

siietimes  in  a  single  day,  what  whole  ages  had  spared.     I  saw  lying,  at 

l!  gate  of  the  commandant,  one  of  those  beautiful  columns  which  I  mention- 

e  to  you.     An  ornament  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  about  to  adorn  his 

1  ram.     The  Temple  of  Minerva, — the  finest  work  of  antiquity, — the  mag- 

ncence  of  which  was  so  ruinous  to  Pericles,  is  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a 

Cidel,  constructed  partly  at  its  expense.     We  mounted  to  it  by  steps,  com- 

ped'of  its  precious  fragments,  treading  under  foot  the  sculptures  of  Phidias 

a.1  Praxiteles.     I  felt  as  if  to  tread  on  them,  was  to  be  an  accomplice  in 

tl  profanation,  and  I  avoided  them  as  carefully  as  I  could,  shrinking  back 

al  ost  involuntarily  wherever  I  set  my  foot. 

'  There  are  still  to  be  seen  seventeen  beautiful  columns,  the  remains  of 
0!  hundred  and  ten,  which  supported  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  Temple 
oiA.drian.  Before  these  is  a  threshing-floor,  paved  with  its  magnificent 
fr;raents.  Between  two  of  these  pillars,  a  Greek  hermit  bad  made  his 
d'illing  a  few  years  back,  to  live  and  die  there, — more  proud  of  the  homage 
olhe  populace  who  fed  him,  than  Themistocles  of  the  acclamations  of 
.||ece.  These  detached  columns  excite  a  sort  of  pity,  even  by  their  mag- 
^  ■  'Lib.  V.  c.  1. 
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nificence.  I  asked  who  it  was  who  had  mutilated  them,  for  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of  time.  I  was  told  that  they  had  been  broken 
down  for  making  mortar.     I  wept  with  very  rage. 

"  Every  where  through  the  city  is  there  the  same  cause  for  grief;  not  a 
threshold  of  a  door, — not  a  step  of  a  stair,  which  is  not  a  fragment  of  ancient 
marble,  torn  by  force  from  some  monument, — the  whole  one  mixture  of 
meanness  and  magnificence, — a  wretched  rafter  of  fir  resting,  perhaps,  on 
columns  that  had  supported  the  temple  of  a  god. 

"  With  what  a  m'lxture  of  pain  and  pleasure  did  I  see  everj'  where,  some 
portion  of  an  inscription,  certainly  the  epitaph  of  a  great  man, — an  arm,  a 
foot  that  might  have  belonged  to  a  Venus  or  a  Minerva,  fixed  among  common 
stones,  in  a  common  wall !  I  perceived  in  a  court,  a  marble  fountain, — I 
entered,  to  take  a  nearer  view, — it  had  been  formerly  a  magnificent  tomb, 
adorned  with  the  finest  sculptures, — I  threw  myself  prostrate  before  it,  and 
kissed  the  tomb.  In  the  heedlessness  of  my  adoration  I  overturned  the 
pitcher  of  a  child  who  was  laughing  at  my  strange  behaviour.  From  laugh- 
ter he  passed  to  tears  and  cries, — 1  had  nothing  on  me  to  appease  him  with ; 
and  heaven  knows  when  he  would  have  been  comforted,  if  my  Turks,  good 
souls,  had  not  threatened  to  beat  him. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  all  the  folly  of  the  emotions  which  I  felt  ?  At  the  mo- 
ment when  I  entered  Athens,  almost  palpitating,  the  least  relics  of  it  appeared 
sacred.  You  know  the  story  of  the  savage,  who  had  never  seen  any  pebbles. 
I  did  like  him, — I  filled  first  the  pockets  of  my  coat, — then  the  pockets  of  my 
waistcoat,  with  bits  of  sculptured  marble ;  and,  then,  like  the  savage,  but 
with  how  much  more  regret !  I  threw  them  all  away." 

I  must  not  extend  any  further,  however,  a  quotation  which  is  already  toe 
long.  Some  of  the  actions  described, — the  prostrations,  the  tears,  the  kissej 
may  appear  a  little  beyond  the  sageness  of  British  enthusiasm.  But  tb 
picture  is  not  the  less  striking,  for  that  air  of  national  emotion,  which  rud 
through  it, — an  emotion  which  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  quick  feelings  6\ 
that  people,  by  the  remembrance  of  whom  it  was  kindled, — and  which  mak«t 
the  visitor  seem  almost  a  native  of  the  very  soil  which  he  describes.  <? 

Even  to  the  sober  temperance  of  our  enthusiasm,  however,  such  a  specll 
cle  as  that  of  Athens^  would  be  a  little  dangerous.  We  may  think  of  I 
calmly, — we  may  read  of  it  calmly.  But  he  must  be  cold  indeed,  wb 
could  set  his  foot  on  the  very  soil,  or  see  but  a  single  column  of  all  thoi 
ruins  of  which  he  had  calmly  read  and  thought,  without  some  feelings  tbi 
might  have  appeared  extravagant,  even  to  himself,  if  described  as  the  feeling 
of  any  other  being. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  Genius  of  ancient  Greece  himself,  might  seer 
almost  present  to  a  poetic  mind,  like  that  which,  warmed  by  the  mere  imag< 
of  her  departed  glory,  could  so  beautifully  invoke  his  descent ; — 

"  Genius  of  ancient  Greece  !  whose  faithful  steps, 
Well  plensed,  I  follow  through  the  sacred  paths 
Of  Nature  and  of  Science  ;  iiurse  divine 
Of  all  heroic  deeds,  and  fair  desires  ! 
Descend,  propitious,  to  my  favour'd  eye 
Such  in  thy  mien,  thy  warm  exalted  air,  ■-?!    _ 

As  when  the  Persian  tyrant,  foil'd  and  stung  4  K 

With  shame  and  desperation,  hid  his  face 
Among  the  herd  of  satraps  and  of  kings, 
And  at  the  lightning  of  thy  lifted  spear, 
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Crouch'd  like  a  slave  ! — Bring  all  thy  martial  spoils, 

Thy  palms,  thy  laurels,  thy  triumphal  songs, 

Thy  smiling  band  of  arts,  thy  godlike  sires 

Of  civil  wisdom,  thy  heroic  youlh 

Warm  from  the  schoojs  of  glory.     Guide  my  way 

Through  fair  Lyceum''s  walk,  the  green  retreats 

Of  Academus,  and  the  thymy  vale. 

Where  oft,  enchanted  with  Socratic  sounds, 

Ilissus  pure  devolved  his  tuneful  stream 

In  gentle  murmurs.     From  the  bloomfng  store 

*  Of  these  auspicious  fields,  may  I,  unblamed, 
'%.  Transplant  some  living  blossoms,  to  adorn 

My  native  clime  ; — while,  far  above  the  mead 

Of  Fancy's  toil*  aspiring,  I  unlock 

The  springs  of  ancient  Wisdom  !  while  I  join 

Thy  name,  thrice  honour'd !  with  the  immortal  praise 

Of  Nature  ; — while  to  my  compatriot  youth 

I  point  the  high  example  of  thy  sons 

•  And  tune  to  Attic  themes  the  British  lyrc."t 

It  is  this  peculiar  tendency  of  objects  of  perception,  to  throw  a  brighter 
colouring  on  the  ideas  they  suggest,  that  gives  the  chief  value  to  the  monu- 
ments of  national  gratitude.  The  conquests  of  the  Roman  generals  must 
Have  been  known  to  all  the  citizens  of  Rome  ;  but  it  was  in  the  triumphal 
procession  to  the  capitol,  that  they  must  have  felt  most  proudly  the  grandeur 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  honour  of  the  individual  victor;  and  must  have 
caught  that  emulation,  which  was  to  lead  them  afterwards  through  fields  of 
equal  danger,  to  ascend  the  same  glorious  car.  Themistocles,  we  are  told,  could 
lot  sleep,  for  thinking  of  the  trophies  of  another  distinguished  chief;  and  it 
vas  thus,  perhaps,  that  the  victory  of  Marathon,  in  the  combat  of  a  later 
Jeriod,  again  delivered  Greece.  The  trophy,  the  obelisk,  the  triumphal 
irch,  would,  indeed,  be  of  little  interest,  if  they  were  only  to  recall  to  us  the 
lames  and  dates  of  the  actions  they  commemorate ;  but,  while  they  record 
ast  honours,  they  are,  in  truth,  the  presages,  and  more  than  presages,  of 
lOnours  to  come.  In  Sparta,  an  oration  was  every  year  pronounced  on  the 
mb  of  Leonidas.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose,  that,  in  such  a  scene,  and  with 
uch  an  object  before  them,  the  orator,  and  the  assembled  nation,  who  lis- 
ned  to  him,  felt  no  deeper  emotion,  than  they  would  have  done,  if  the  same 
Bguage  had  been  addressed  from  any  other  place,  unconnected  with  so 
cred  a  remembrance  .''  *'  To  abstract  the  mind,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a 
Qssage  which  has  become  almost  trite  from  frequent  quotation,  and  which 
strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  style, — "  to  abstract  the 
ind  from  all  local  emotion,  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
d  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the 
^_^iwer  of  our  senses, — whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future, 
Predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
''^Hir  from  me  and  from  my  friends,"  he  continues,  "  be  such  frigid  philoso- 
iy,  as  may  conduct  us,  indifferent  and  unmoved,  over  any  ground  which 
[8  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be 
ied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
r  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona." J 

*  Fancy's  plume. — Orig. 

f  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  v.  567,  604,  -with  the  exclusion  of  v.  571,  579;  and  the  sub- 
Ittttion,  from  the  second  form  of  the  poem,  (B.  I.  v.  707,  8,)  of  "  hid  his  face,"  &c.  to 
Kings,"  instead  of 

"  gnashed  his  teeth 
To  see  thee  rend  the  pageants  of  his  throne." — v.  583,  4. 
t  Journal  of  a  Tour,  &c.— Works,  v.  IX.  p.  319.    Edit.  Edin.  180a 
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When  Antony,  in  his  funeral  eulogium  of  Cassar,  uncovered  the  body 
before  the  people,  he  knew  well  what  powerful  persuasion  the  wounds,  which, 
he  pointed  out,  would  give  to  his  oratory.  It  has  been  well  remarked, 
"  that  never  had  funeral  eloquence  so  powerftil  an  impression,  for  it  prepar-| 
ed  the  slavery  of  twenty  nations.  The  dead  body  of  Lucretia  had  freed* 
Rome  from  the  fetters  of  its  tyrants, — the  dead  body  of  Caesar  fastened  on 
it  again  its  chains." 

"  This  influence  of  perceptible  objects  in  awakening  associated  thoughts 
and  associated  feelings,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  seems  to  arise,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  their  permanent  operation  as  exciting  or  suggesting  causes. 
When  a  train  of  thought  takes  its  rise  from  any  idea  or  conception,  the  first' 
idea  soon  disappears,  and  a  series  of  others  succeeds,  which  are  gradually! 
less  and  less  related  to  that  with  which  tlie  train  commenced  ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  perception,  the  exciting  cause  remains  steadily  before  us  ;  and  all 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  any  relation  to  it,  crowd  into  the  mind 
in  rapid  succession  ;  strengthening  each  other's  effects,  and  all  conspiring  in. 
the  same  general  impression."*  J 

This  explanation  of  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  is  simple  and  beautiful ;! 
and,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  it  is  not  every  object  of 
perception,  which  renders  the  trains  of  ideas  that  succeed  it  more  vivid,  but 
only  such  objects  as  are,  in  themselves,  tnfere^fin^ ;  and,  therefore,  lead  the 
mind  to  dwell  on  them,  giving  that  time,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Stewart  sup- 
poses to  be  necessary,  for  gathering  and  bringing  forward  the  crowd  of  as- 
sociate ideas,  which  conspire  in  heightening  the  particular  emotion.     The 
sight  of  any  thing  indifferent  to  us,  may  suggest  various  conceptions,  without  i 
any  peculiar  liveliness  of  the  conceptions  suggested.     In  the  instance  of  the  i 
pewter  spoon,  so  patlietically  related  by  Captain  King, — an  instance,  I  may 
remark  by  the  way,  which  shows  how  much  it  is  in  the  power  of  circum-| 
stances  to  give  interest,  and  even   a  species  of  dignity,  to  the  most  vulgar! 
object,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  often  before  the  discovery  of  it,  innume- 
rable objects,  familiar  to  all  the  crew,  must  have  brought  their  distant  home] 
to  their  remembrance.     But  such  a  spoon,   found  in  a  country  so  distant, 
must  have  been  an  gbject  of  astonishment;    and  the  importance  which  thi?] 
surprise  at  the  discovery  gave  to  it,  must  have  caused  them  to  dwell  on  i^j 
till  it  awakened  all  those  tender  remembrances,  which  an  object  more  far 
liar,  and  therefore,  less  interesting,  would  have  failed  to  excite. 

Just,  however,  as  I  conceive  Mr.  Stewart's  explanation  to  be,  to  the  wbc 
extent  to  which  the  circumstances  assigned  by  him  can  operate,  I  am  inrj 
dined  to  tliink,  that  there  is  another  circumstance,  which  concurs  very  for- 
cibly in  the  efEjct,  and   is  probably  the  chi^f  source  of  the  vivid  emotion.'] 
That  there  is  something  more  than  the   mere  permanence  of  the  object  q^j 
perception,  concerned  in  giving  additional  liveliness  to  the  ideas  it  sugges 
is,  I  think,  evident  from  this,  that,  when  the  external  object  is  very  inl 
resting,  it  produces  a  considerable   effect,  before  the  permanence  can  h» 
operated  so  far  as  to  have  collected  and  condensed,  if  I  may  so  expres^J 
any  very  considerable  number  of  ideas.     After  the  first  impulse  of  emotic 
indeed,  the  longer  the  object  continues  present,  so  as  to  produce  a  great* ' 
number   of  associate  thoughts   and    feelings, — all,   as    Mr.    Stewart   say? 
"  strengthening  each  other's  effects,  and   all  conspiring  in  the  same  geners 
impression,"  the  more  lively,  of  course, or  at  least  the  more  permanent,  musi 
*  rhilosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  V.  Part  I.  Sect.  1. 
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the  emotion  become.     Yet  still,  the  first  burst  of  feeling  almost  at  the  very 

moment  of  the  perception,  remains  unexplained.     To  a  woman  of  lively 

sensibility,  who,  after  many  years  of  happy  wedlock,  has  been  deprived  by 

death  of  the  father  of  her  children,  and  who  has  learned,  at  length,  that  sort 

j;of  tender  resignation  which  time  alone  inspires,  so  as  to  think  of  his 'memory, 

not  indeed  without  sorrow,  but  with   a  sort  of  tranquil  sadness, — to  such  a 

person  the  discovery  of  a  letter,  a  book,  a  drawing,  or  any  other  trifling  and 

unexpected  memorial,  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  eyes  and  the  heart  with  instant 

and  overwhelming  emotion.     It  is  probable  that  Captain  King  had  often 

Aought,  for  a  longer  time  together,  of  Britain, — and  had  thus  gathered  in 

I  his  imagination  more  circumstances  connected  with  his  home, — than  at  the 

I  moment,  when  he  began  to  be  powerfully  affected  by  the  sight  of  the  spoon. 

(-Beside  the  mere  permanence,  therefore,  of  objects  of  perception,  there  must 

Ibe  some  other  circumstance  of  influence,   which  precedes  the  effect  of  the 

Ipermanence,  and  probably  continues  to  augment  it. 

This  additional  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  be  the  following  :  When 

lany  object  of  perception  is  so  interesting  as  to  lead  us  to  pause  in  consider- 

ling  it,  the  associate  feelings  which  it  suggests,  are  not  consecutive  merely 

■to  the  perception  ;  but,  as  the   perception  is  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 

ley  co-exist,  and  are  mingled   with  it,  so  as  to  form  with  it  one  complex 

[feeling.     With  the  perception,  however,  is,  of  course,  combined,  the  belief 

jf  the  actual  external  reality  of  its  object ;  and  this  feeling  of  reality  being  a 

)art  of  that  complex  whole,  of  which  the  co-existing  associate  ideas  are  also 

lonstituent  parts,  mingles  with  them  all,  so  as,  when  the  imaginary  part 

jadily  harmonizes  with  the  real,  to  diffuse   over  the  whole,  which  is  felt  as 

If  one  scene  or  group,  a  sort  of  faint  temporary  impression  of  reality.     In 

jch  a  process,  the  illusive  impression  of  reality,  which  the  perception  com- 

lunicates  to  the  co-existing  associate  ideas,  must  of  course  be  greater  in 

:)portion  as  the  perception  is  itself  more  lively  ;  and  in  proportion,  too,  as 

ky  the  interest  which  it  excites,   it  leads  the  mind  to  dwell  on  it  longer,  so 

to  produce  that  heightened  effect  of  emotion,   so  justly  ascribed  by  Mr. 

Stewart  to  the  groups  of  kindred  ideas  and  feelings.     Yet,  independently 

"  the  influence  of  these  groups,  as  a  number  of  conceptions,  the  mere  illu- 

)n  produced  by  the  mingling  reality  of  the   perception,  with  which  they 

llend  and  harmonize,  may,  of  itself,  in  very  interesting  cases,  be  sufficient 

account  for  that  sudden  burst  of  overpowering  emotion,  which,  otherwise, 

would  be  so  difficult  to  explain. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  illusion  remains  very  long.     On 

16  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that,  almost  every  moment,  the  con- 

Iction  of  the  absolute  unreality  of  what  is  merely  conceived,  recurs,  and 

ae  whole  which  seemed  to  exist  before  us  vanishes  again,  and  is  lost ;  but 

jmost  every  moment,  likewise,  the  illusion  itself  recurs,  by  the  mere  co-ex- 

Itence  of  the  perception  of  the  real  object  with  the  unreal,  but  harmonizing 

jnceptions.     That  the  illusion  is  frequently  broken,  however,  and  the  feel- 

"g  of  the  presence  of  a  number  of  beloved  objects  renewed  and  lost  in  rapid 

iccession,  is  far  from  unfavourable  to  the  violence  of  the  emotion  which  it 

Lfoduces  ;  since  innumerable  facts -show,  that  the  mind  is  never  so  readily 

iloved  to  extreme  emotion,  as  when  it  fluctuates  between  two  opposite  feel- 

gs.     In  the  sudden  alternations  of  joy  and  grief,  hope  and  fear,  confiding 

jve  and  jealousy,  the  agitation  of  each  seems  not  to  lessen  the  violence  of 

iie  other,  but  to  communicate  to  it,  in  addition,  no  small  portion  of  its  own 

Vol.  I.  49 
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violence.  Hence  it  happens,  that  eyes,  which  can  retain  their  tears,  with 
firm  and  inflexible  patience  under  the  pressure  of  any  lasting  affliction,  dis- 
solve instantly  into  the  very  softness  of  sorrow,  not  on  any  increase  of  misery, 
but  on  the  sudden  impulse  of  some  unexpected  joy.  The  agitation  of  anf 
interesting  allusion,  tlierefore,  rapidly  conceived,  and  rapidly  dispelled,  is 
the  very  state  which,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  analogous  phenomena  of] 
mind,  might  be  supposed  the  most  hkely  to  produce  an  overflow  of  any  ten-] 
der  emotion. 

1  have  already  stated  the  general  mode  in  which  I  conceive  perception  to 
give  peculiar  vividness  to  the  associate  feelings  which  it  suggests. 

The  general  doctrine,  however,  will  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  thor 
analysis  of  what  takes  place  in  a  particular  instance.     When  the  Swiss  is  all 
a  distance  from  his  country,  some  accidental  image,  in  a  train  of  tliought, 
may  lead  him  in  fancy  to  his  native  mountains ;    but,  in  this  case,  the  ideas; 
of  his  imagination  are  not  attached   to  any  thing  external  and  permanent,; 
and  are,  therefore,  comparatively  faint.     When,  however,  he  actually  hearS|} 
in  all  the  vividness  of  external  sense,  the  song  of  his  home, — the  conceptio^ 
of  his  home  is  immediately  excited,  and  continues  to  co-exist  with  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  well-known  air.     That  air,  however,  is  not  a  faint 
imagination,  but  a  reality.    It  is  not  the  remembrance  of  a  perception,  but  is,  in  i 
truth,  the  very  same  perception,  which  once  formed  a  part  of  his  complicat-l 
ed  sensations,  when  the  song  was  warbled  along  his  valley,  and  tlie  valley  J" 
and  the  song  were  together  present  to  his  eye  and  ear.     That  actual  song,T 
and,  not  the  perception  indeed,  but  tlie  conception  of  the  valley,  are  now 
again  present  to  his  mind  :  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  tliat  the  reality 
of  the  song,  as  actually  co-existing  and  blending  with  the  conception  of  tlit 
scene,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  often  been  mingled  when  both  wert 
real,  should  communicate  to  it,  in  the  momentary  illusion,  a  portion  of  iti 
own  vividness. 

There  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  tlie  influence  which  we  are  at  pre 
sent  considering,  related  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  voIum» 
which  he  published  of  his  Introductory  Lectures.  "During  the  time  I  pass 
ed  at  a  country-school,  in  Cecil  County,  in  Maryland,"  says  this  ingeniou 
and  amiable  medical  philosopher,  "  I  often  went  on  a  holiday,  with  m; 
schoolmates,  to  see  an  eagle's  nest,  upon  the  summit  of  a  dead  tree  in  th' 
neighbourhood  of  the  school,  during  the  time  of  the  incubation  of  that  bird 
The  daughter  of  the  farmer,  in  whose  field  this  tree  stood,  and  witli  whoB 
I  became  acquainted,  married,  and  settled  in  tliis  city  al^out  forty  years  age 
In  our  occasional  interviews,  we  now  and  then  spoke  of  the  innocent  haunt 
and  rural  pleasures  of  our  youtli,  and,  among  other  things,  of  the  eagle' 
nest  in  her  father's  field.  A  few  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  visit  this  woma 
when  she  was  in  the  lowest  stage  of  a  typhus  fever.  Upon  entering  he 
room,  I  caught  her  eye,  and,  witli  a  cheerful  tone  of  voice,  said  only,  77 
eagWs  nest.  She  seized  my  hand,  without  being  able  to  speak,  and  di; 
covered  strong  emotions  of  pleasure  in  her  countenance,  probably  from 
sudden  association  of  all  her  early  domestic  connexions  and  enjoyments 
the  words  I  had  uttered.  From  that  time  she  began  to  recover.  SI 
now  living,  and  seldom  fails,  when  we  meet,  to  salute  me  with  the  ec' 
the  '  eagle's  nest.'  "* 

*  Lect.  XI.    On  the  Utility  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Faculties  of  Ui«  Mind  to  a  Phjaii^  J 
p.  269.  ' 
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,^    In  this  very  striking  case,  according  to  the  theory  which  I  have  stated  to 

^ou,  it  was  not,  I  conceive,  the  mere  remembrance  of  the  nest,  and  of  hor 

■early  enjoyments,  that  produced  the  excitement  of  Jively  feeling  so  delightful 

at  the  moment,  and   so  salutary  in  its  seeming  consequences.     This  mere 

remembrance  might  have  been  produced  by  tlie  same  words,  uttered  in  any 

tone,  by  a-.y  speaker.     But,  if  the  suggestion  had  arisen  from  the  voice  of  a 

48tranger,  how  very  different,  we  have  every  reason   to  suppose,  would  the 

effect  have  been,  to  the  mind  in  which  the  images  were  awakened  !     It  was 

the  presence  o(him,  who  had  been  her  companion,  in  the  years,  and  scenes, 

and  pleasures  recalled,  that  made  the  remembrance,  for  the  time,  something 

aaore  than  mere  imagination, — his  felt  reality  as  a  part  of  the  former  whole 

all  present  to  her  mind, — a  reality,  the  illusive  effects  of  which  were  probably 

aided  in  a  high  degree  by  the  cheerful  tone  that  harmonized  with  the  images 

excited,  when  a  sudden  or  more  serious  tone  would  perhaps  have  dissolved 

ir  lessened  the  illusion.     The  friend  of  her  youth  was  present,  while  some 

f  the  most  interesting  events  of  her  youth,  of  which  his  presence  and  cheer- 

1  voice  formed  a  part,  were  suddenly  brought  before  her ;  and  it  is  not 

onderful,  therefore,  that,  in  the  sudden  happiness  of  the  remembrance,  the 

hole,  for  the  moment,  should  have  seemed  present  with  him. 

"A  house,  a  farm,  a  fruit-tree,  and  a  classical  book,"  says  the  same  writer, 

'have  often  carried  the  mind  back  to  the  innocent  and  delightful  scenes  of 

country  school.     A  peculiar  colour  in  dress,  a  tune,  and  a  line  of  poetry, 

ve  often  revived  the  raptures  of  courtship  ;  while  the  fife  and  the  drum 

ve  renewed,  in  a  veteran  soldier,  the  transports  of  his  youthful  victories 

d  glory.    An  old  nativ^e  Africali  obtained  permission  from  his  master,  some 

ears  ago,  to  go  from  home,  in  order  to  see  a  lion  that  was  conducted  as  a 

w  through  the  state  of  New  Jersey.     The  moment  he  saw  him,  in  spile 

the  torpid  habits  of  mind  and  body  contracted  by  fifty  years'  slavery,  l>e 

as  transported  with  joy,  which  he  vented  by  jumping,  dancing,  and  loud 

clamations.     He  had  been  familiar  with  that  animal,  when  a  boy,  in  his 

tive  country ;  and  the  sight  of  him  suddenly  poured  upon  his  mind  the 

ollection  of  all  his  enjoyments,  from  liberty  and  domestic  endearments,  in 

own  country,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life."* 

In  these  cases,  in  like  manner,  I  conceive  the  chief  influence  of  the  per- 
ption  to  have  consisted  in  the  diffusion  of  its  own  felt  reality,  over  the 
elate  feelings  with  which  it  continued  to  co-exist  and  blend.  It  is  not 
mere  remembrance,  therefore,  of  the  military  music,  to  which  he  marched, 
days  of  long  past  fatigue,  or  peril  and  glory,  that  produces  in  the  veteran 
e  vivid  emotion.  It  must  be  the  very  sound  itself.  The  drum,  or  the 
mpet,  must  be  heard  by  him,  so  as  to  restore  to  him  the  past,  as  if  present 
';ain  with  all  the  lively  feelings  of  other  years  ; — while  every  other  moment, 
eaking  the  charm,  and  convincing  him  of  the  unreality  of  the  scenes  and 
Arsons  that  are  only  imagined,  gives  a  melancholy  tenderness  to  the  plea- 
e,  as  if  the  objects  of  it  were  alternately  recovered  and  lost.  The  lumultu- 
emotions  of  the  old  negro,  did,  indeed,  arise,  as  Dr.  Rush  says,  from 
e  sudden  pouring  on  his  mind  of  early  and  delightful  remembrances,  bat 
■  <,  as  he  supposes,  from  this  alone  ;  since  these  very  remembrances  had 
iobably  recurred  innumerable  times  when  the  emotion  was  far  weaker.  It 
'is  because  the  lio  i,  with  the  sight  of  which  the  African  had  been  familiar 
1  his  youth,  and  which  after  so  long  and  so  sad  an  interval,  brought  before 
*  Lect.  ult.  On  the  Pleasures  of  the  Mind,  p.  448,  449, 
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him  again  by  suggestion,  the  woods  or  the  wastes  of  his  native  land, — was  a 
living  thing  truly  existing  before  him, — a  part  of  that  complex  group  of 
images  which  formed  the  conception  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  of  his  parenta 
borne,  of  his  early  friendships,  of  his  freedom;  and,  as  itself  real,  shedding, 
in  some  measure,  a  part  of  its  own  reality  on  the  other  images  that  co-existed 
with  it.  It  seems  probable,  even  that  the  strong  emotion  of  terror,  or  of  ad- 
venturous daring,  which,  in  his  own  land,  had  been  excited  by  the  presence 
of  tliat  mighty  animal, — and  which  the  mere  sight  of  the  formidable  object 
could  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  again,  in  some  slight  degree,  by  the  influence 
of  mere  association, — would  tend  very  powerfully  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  mere  reality,  by  the  additional  liveliness  which  it  would  give  to  tliel 
harmonizing  parts  of  the  remembered  scene.  1 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that,  in  supposing  this  diffusion  of  the  feelingi 
of  external  reality, — from  an  object  perceived,  to  the  suggested  conceptions 
that  co-exist  with  it, — I  assume  more,  in  the  present  case,  than  any  analogous 
phenomena  justify.    To  those,  however,  who  are  acquainted  witli  the  theorjl 
of  vision, — as  explained  to  you  in  former  Lectures,  it  must  on  the  contrary* 
jappeap,  that  the  explanation  takes  for  granted  nothing  more,  than  the  possi- 
hility  of  that  which  must  be  allowed  to  take  place,  during  almost  every  mo- 
jTientof  our  waking  hours,  in  by  far  the  most  important  class  of  our  perceptions. 
All,  which  we  see  by  the  eye, — even  if  superficial  extension  be  truly  seen  by 
it, — is  a  mere  expanse  of  light,  various  perhaps  in  tint,  more  or  less  brilliant, 
and  more  or  less  extended.     It  is  by  the  suggestion  and  combination  of  the 
associate  ideas  of  another  sense,  that  we  seem  to  perceive  longitudinal  dis-|' 
tance,  and  all  the  figures  which  depend  on  it.    Yet  the  associate  ideas,  which 
are  of  course  only  imaginary,  and  the  real  sensations,  are  so  blended  in  our 
mind,  that  we  ascribe  external  reality  equally  to  both  parts  of  the  complex 
whole.     We  do  not  see,  and  remember,  or  infer ;  but  the  sight,  and  the  mere 
remembrance,  or  inference,  form,  as  it  were,  one  common  and  equal  sensa- 
tion, which  we  term  vision.     The  diffusion,  of  which  I  spoke,  or,  in  othei 
words,  the  communication  of  the  feeling  of  reality  from  an  object  of  percep 
tion  to  conceptions  suggested  by  it,  and  continuing  to  co-exist  with  the  dire?!.' 
perception,  here  unquestionably  takes  place, — and  takes  place  at  every  mo* 
ment  of  vision.      When   I  suppose,  therefore,  the   Swiss,  on  hearing  th< 
familiar  song  of  his  native  cottage,  to  spread  over  the  image  of  his  cottage  tba 
reality,  which  is  actually  felt  in  the  song,  I  suppose  only  an  operation,  o 
precisely  the  same  kind  with  that,  which  took  place,  as  often  as  the  cottag< 
Itself  was  a  real  object  of  his  sight. 

It  is  by  a  similar  operation,  that  the  supersutious,  in  twilight,  incorporat.' 
their  fears  with  the  objects  which  they  dimly  perceive,  till  tlie  whole,  thu 
compounded,  assumes  the  appearance  of  external  reality.     The  moaning 
of  the  wind  are  the  voice  of  a  spirit,  to  which  their  apprehension  readily  ir 
vents  a  language ;  and  the  white  sheet,  or  other  shadowy  outline,  gives  a  so; 
of  permanent  and  terrifying  body  to  the  spectres  of  their  own  mind.     It  , 
imagination,  indeed,  still ;  but  it  is  imagination  combined  witli  perceptioi    * 
and  readily  harmonizing  with  it;  and  the  spectral  forms  and  voices  seei ^ 
truly  to  exist,  because  there  are  forms  which  are  truly  seen,  and  soum 
which  are  trulv  heard. 
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I  LECTURE  XXXIX. 

■^^■ 

•THE  DEGREE  OF  LIVELINESS  OF  THE  SUGGESTING  FEELINGS  AFFECTS 
THAT  OF  THE  FEELINGS  SUGGESTED.— ON  THE  VIRTUAL  CO-EXIS- 
TENCE OF  FEELINGS. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  occupied  vvitli  the  consideration  of  a 
very  important  difference  in  our  suggestions,  according  as  they  arise  from 
tlie  perception  of  objects  really  existing  vvidiout,  or  from  those  mere  concep- 
tions of  objects,  which  form  a  part  of  our  trains  of  fancy.  I  quoted  to  you 
some  ingenious  remarks  of  Mr.  Stewart  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  account  for  the  difference,  by  the  longer  duration  of  the  perception, 
which  allows  more  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  unison  with  it,  to  mingle  together, 
and  thus  to  heighten,  by  combination,  the  emotion,  which  each,  separately, 
would  have  produced. 

Of  the  very  powerful  influence  which  the  greater  permanency  of  our  j^er- 
eeptions,  than  of  our  mere  conceptions,  must  have, — by  giving  room  for  the 
co-existence  of  various  relative  feelings, — there  can  be  no  doubt.  But,  as 
the  emotion  is,  in  many  cases,  almost  instantaneous, — so  rapid  at  least,  that, 
if  the  difference  of  time  were  all,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances,  distin- 
guished the  effect  of  the  perception  from  that  of  the  conception,  the  mere 
.remembrance  of  the  object  which  affects  us,  (being,  though  fugitive,  at  least 
as  lasting,  as  the  momentary  interval,  between  the  primary  perception  and 
:the  burst  of  feeling,)  might  equally  have  produced  the  overwhelming  tender- 
ness of  sorrow  ; — ^it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  other 


"       circumstance,  in  addition  to  that  supposed  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

' ' ,         This  circumstance,  which  I  conceived  to  be  necessary  for  explaining  fully 

'^       the  phenomenon,  I  represented  to  you  to  be  the  felt  reality  of  the  object  per- 

.y,    ceived,  as  co-existing  and  blending  with  the  conception  that  harmonizes  with 

^*t>  and  thus  giving  to  the  whole  complex  group  the  temporary  illusion  of 

reality.     That  this  is  only  one  of  many  analogous  phenomena,  and,  indeed, 

that  nothing  more  is  assumed,  in  the  explanation,  than  must  be  allowed  truly 

to  take  place,  at  almost  every  moment  of  our  waking  hours,  I  proved  to  you 

by  various  examples; — particularly  by  the  example  of  vision, — in  which 

there  is  a  constant  extension  to  our  mere  conceptions  of  that  external  reality, 

■    which  exists  only  in  a  part  of  the  complex  whole  which  we  seem  to  perceive ; 

'—the  form  which,  we  give  to  the  bodies  seen  by  us,  and  which  we  believe  to 

be  as  much  an  object  of  our  sight,  as  their  colour,  being  the  suggestion  of 

our  memory  only,  and  as  imaginary,  in  relation  to  our  percipient  mind,  as 

any  other  conceptions,  which  any  other  perceptions  excite.     If,  indeed,  we 

admit,  as  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  we  do  not  see,  visually,  any  space,  larger 

than  the  mere  plane  of  the  nervous  expansion  in  the  eye — or  rather,  as  I 

endeavoured  to  show  you  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  we  do  not  see  directly 

and  originally  any  space  whatever-; — and  that,  on  either  of  these  suppositions, 

the  forms  and   distances,  which  we   perceive,  derive  all  their  felt  present 

reality,  from  the  reality  of  the  existing  sensation  of  colour  which  blends  with 

them, — it  cannot  surely  seem  a  very  bold  assumption  to  suppose,  that  what 

is  thus  indisputably  true,  of  one  set  of  sensations,  when  co-existing  with  one 
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set  of  conceptions,  may  be  true,  of  the  same  set  of  sensations,  when  co-exist- 
ing with  another  set  of  conceptions,  at  least  as  vivid  as  the  former. 

I  may  remark,  as  an  analogous  illustration  of  this  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
combine  the  reality  o( perception  with  the  harmonizing  conceptions  which  it 
suggests,  and  with  which  it  continues  to  blend,  that  an  effect  in  some  degree  ^ 
similar,  different,  indeed,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  force,  but  analogous  in 
kind, — seems  to  take  place,  in  the  combination  of  any  very  vivid  conception 
with  other  mere  conceptions, — whfen  these  two  harmonize  and  unite  readily 
as  a  complex  whole.     There  is,  as  it  were,  a  diffusion  of  the  vividness  of  the 
one,  over  the  faintness  of  the  other.     The  more  vivid, — that  is  to  say,  the 
more  nearly  approaching  to  the  strength  of  reality, — the  one  conception  may 
be,  the  more  fully  is  it  diffused  in  union  with  the  other,  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult, consequently,  does  it  become,  to  regard  this  other  as  separate  from  it, — ■ 
so  difficult,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  as  almost  to  resist  the  influence  of  the 
most  undoubting  speculative  belief.     In  the  case  of  our  emotions, — the  very 
nature  of  which  is  to  throw  a  peculiar  vividness  on  the  conceptions  that  har 
monize  with  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  diffusion  of  lively  feeling, 
— by  the  influence  of  which,  in  impassioned  reverie,  our  conceptions,  that 
would  otherwise  be  comparatively  faint,  sometimes  appear  to  us  more  truly 
real,  tlian  the  objects  really  existing  witliout.     It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  the  effect  which  our  emotions,  as  mere  lively  feelings  harmonizing  with 
certain  conceptions,  produce  in  vivifying  those  conceptions  with  which  they 
harmonize,  should  be  produced,  in  some  degree  by  our  conceptions,  when 
these,  too,  as  feelings,  are  comparatively  lively,  in  diffusing  their  own  liveliness 
over  the  fainter  conceptions  that  may  harmoniously  mingle  with  them.  When, 
for  example,  by  the  classical  studies  of  our  early  years,  our  minds  have  be- 
come almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the  warriors  of  Greece  and  Troy,  as 
with  the  waniors  of  our  own  time,  and  the  gates  and  towers  of  Ilium  seem, 
as  it  were,  to  be  present  to  our  very  eyes, — if  we  strive  to  think  of  the  Troad,- 
in  its  present  state  of  desolation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  conceive  it 
as  it  is.     Our  livelier  conception  of  the  past  diffuses  itself  in  some  measure 
over  our  conception  of  the  present  scene  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  infor- 
mation which  we  have  received,  and  the  full  credit  which  we  give  to  the 
veracity  of  the  travellers  from  whose  report  we  receive  it,  we  still,  when  we 
think  of  the  scene,  imagine  on  it  at  least  some  vestiges  of  past  grandeur  exist* 
ing,  with  a  sort  of  shadowy  reality.     If  we  were  on  the  very  spot,  our  ey« 
would  still  look  in  vain  for  these,  as  if  the  monuments  that  are  present  to  ow 
thought,  were  necessarily  to  be  as  lasting  as  that  remembrance  of  them, 
which  is  never  to  Aide ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that,  even  now,  when 
so  many  ages  have  intervened,  and  when  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
country  admits  not  of  the  slightest  doubt,  we  should  feel,  from  moment  to 
moment,  some  portion  of  the  expectation,  and,  in  no  slight  degree,  the  dis- 
appointment also,  which  Caesar  must  have  felt,  in  that  visit  to  the  ancient 
seat  of  his  fabled  ancestors,  of  which  the  Poet  of  Pharsalia  has  given  so 
picturesque  a  narrative  : — 

"  Circuit  exiistiB  nomen  memurabile  Trojae, 

Miignuque  Plifrbci  qiiarit  vestiain  niiiri.  I 

Jain  sylvte  steriles  pt  piitre:)  roborc  tninci  »  m^ 

Assaraci  pressore  dornos,  et  templa  Deorum  .^ 

Jam  lassa  radirc  teticnt ; — ac  tota  teguntur  '* 
y                           Pergama  duiuetisetiatn  periere  ruinae. 
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Aspicit  Hesiones  scopulos,  silvasque  latentis 

AnchisaB  thalamos  ; — quo  judex  sederet  antro  ; 

Unde  puer  raptus  coelo  ; — quo  vertice  Nais 
f-  Luserit  CEnone  ; — nullum  est  sine  nomine  saxum. 

i'  Inscius  in  sicco  serpentem  pulvere  rivum 

™  Transierat,  qui  Xanthus  erat ; — securus  in  alto 

*  Gramine  ponebat  gressus  ; — Phryx  incola  manes 

4'  Hectoreos  calcare  vetat.     Discussa  jacebant 

Saxa,  nee  ullius  faciem  servantia  sacri ; — 

Herceas,  monstratur  ait,  non  respicis  aras  ?"* 


The  difficulty  which  we  feel  in  this  case,  in  imagining  the  absolute  desola- 
tion of  the  Troad,  arises  from  the  greater  vividness  of  our  conception  of 
ancient  Troy,  than  of  our  conception  of  the  scene  which  the  same  spot  now 
presents, — a  vividness  which  almost  incessantly  mingles  the  more  lively  with 
the  fainter  conception,  in  spite  of  our  effort  to  separate  them.  Our  calm 
belief  attends  the  latter  of  these  conceptions ;  but  there  is  an  illusion  of  reality 
attached  to  the  greater  vividness  of  the  former,  which  is  almost  every  moment 
mingling  with  the  other  ;  though  it  is,  every  other  moment,  overcome  by  the 
opposite  belief,  which  is  too  strong  to  be  wholly  subdued.  This  constant 
mingling  and  separation  of  the  two,  forms  that  feeling  of  perplexity  and  effort 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  in  attempting  to  consider,  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  scene  as  it  truly  is,  and  as  we  truly  believe  it  to  be. 

To  lessen  this  feeling  of  effort,  as  if  by  a  more  ready  transition,  nothing  is 
so  effectual  as  the  conception  of  that  state  of  decay  which  is  intermediate 
■'■^    between  grandeur  and  absolute  desolation. 
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"  Aspice  murorum  moles,  praeruptaqne  saxa, 
Obrutaque  horrenti  vasta  theatra  situ  ! 
Haec  sunt  Roma.     Viden,  veiut  ipsa  cadavera  tantoe 
Nobis  adliuc  spirent  imperiosa  minas." 

"  See  the  wide  waste  of  all-devouring  years  ! 
How  Rome  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears  ! 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread  ! 
The  very  tombs  now  vanish  like  their  dead. 


^jljj    I,  Perhaps,  by  its  own  ruins  saved  fron>  flame, 

I     ^  Some  buried  marble  half-preserves  a  name."t 

< 
Jill 


3-a 


Rome,  thus  in  ruins,  is  easily  conceived  by  us  ;  for  the  ruins,  in  their  mag- 

ificent  decay,  are  themselves  a  vivid  picture  of  that  grandeur  of  which  we 

laye  been  accustomed  to  think.     But  Rome,  if  it  had  no  monument  of  art 

11<    'draining,  and  had  only  its  seven  naked  hills  to  mark  its  ancient  site,  scarcely 

uld  be  conceived  by  us,  for  a  few  moments  in  succession  ;  its  former 

andeur,  rising  on  our  remembrance,  without  any  intermediate  conception 
nto  which  it  might  softly  fade  ;  and  mingling,  therefore,  its  own  entire  reality, 
IS  vividly  conceived  by  us,  with  the  fainter  conceptions  of  that  bare  soil  on 
vhich  all  its  miracles  of  splendour  arose. 

This  influence  of  our  mere  conceptions,  however,  even  when  comparatively 
ivid,  though  illustrating  by  analogy  the  influence  of  perception,  is  still,  as 
night  be  supposed,  far  inferior  to  the  infkience  of  that  o(  actual  perception, 
vhich  I  consider  as  diffusing  its  felt  reality  over  the  associate  conceptions  that 
)lend  and  harmonize  with  it. 

With  respect  to  the  more  important  theory  of  this  influence,  I  may  remark, 

•  Pharsalia,  lib.  ix.  v.  9G4— 979. 
'^^^  f  Pope's  Epistle  to  Addison,  on  his  Medals,  v.  1 — 4,  and  15, 16. 
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that  even  though  the  perception  of  the  kindred  harmonizing  object  were  not' 
to  operate  positively,  by  blending  the  feelings  of  its  own  reality  with  the  con 
ceptions  that  mingle  with  it,  its  negative  influence  would  still  be  very  power- 1 
ful.  It  would  at  least  tend,  by  occupying  our  perception  with  a  harmonizing 
object,  to  diminish  the  impressions  produced  by  other  objects, — impressions 
which,  not  harmonizing  with  the  particular  associate  ideas,  would  at  once 
break  the  illusion  which  gives  substance  and  colouring  to  their  shadowy  forms. 
It  is,  indeed,  this  inconsistency  of  our  perceptions  with  our  ideas  of  sugges- 
tion, which,  in  our  waking  hours,  in  almost  every  instance,  prevents  that  belief 
of  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  our  imagination,  which  otherwise  we  should 
be  disposed  to  entertain.  Though  no  other  effect,  therefore,  were  allowed  to 
be  produced  by  a  perception  which  interests  us,  and  which  itself  harmonizes 
with  the  trains  of  thought  suggested  by  it,  its  negative  influence  would  still  k 
be  very  powerful.  It  would  be,  in  a  slight  degree,  like  that  of  sleep,  which  J 
excludes,  or  nearly  excludes,  all  sensation,  and  allows  the  trains  of  ideas  ^ 
which  pass  through  the  mind, — the  hills  and  lakes,  perhaps,  and  pastimes  | 
and  friends  of  our  youth, — ^to  assume,  for  the  time,  an  impressioa  of  actual 
reality,  as  if  present  with  us  once  more.  s 

In  many  of  these  cases,  in  which  the  perception  of  new,  or  long-lost  ob- 
jects, gives  warmth  and  animation  to  our  trains  of  thought,  there  is  another 
( ircuinstance  which  must  have  considerable  influence.  An  object,  tiiat  is 
daily  before  our  eyes,  becomes  associated  with  innumerable  ideas,  which 
have  no  peculiar  harmony  or  agreement  with  each  other  ;  and  though  it  may 
suggest  these  variously,  at  different  times,  it  is  still  apt  to  mingle  some  of 
them  together,  especially  if  it  occupy  the  attention  for  any  length  of  time.  A 
memorial  which  we  have  received  from  a  friend,  for  example,  must,  in  a  very, 
short  time,  if  it  remain  in  our  possession,  be  associated  with  many  events  and 
feelings  that  have  no  relation  to  our  friend.  These,  as  more  recent,  may 
become  of  readier  suggestion,  in  conformity  with  that  secondary  law  which  I 
■  stated  to  you  ;  and,  at  least,  by  mingling  in  the  suggestion  many  irrelative 
remembrances,  cannot  fail  to  weaken  more  and  more  the  interest  which  tlie 
primary,  and  more  tender  image,  would  otherwise  afford.  But  an  object 
newly  discovered,  such  as  any  unexpected  relic  of  a  long-lost  friend,  presents 
the  instant  image  of  him  to  our  mind,  and  presents  it  unmixed  with  other 
conceptions,  that  could  not  have  co-existed  with  it,  without  weakening  its 
particular  impression. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  I  conceive  must  be  taken  into 
account,  in  every  such  case  of  unexpected  discovery  ; — This  is  the  influence 
of  the  feeling  of  astonishment  itself.  In  common  circumstances,  for  which 
we  are  prepared,  we  readily,  and  almost  unconsciously,  exercise  a  self- 
command,  which  keeps  down  any  violent  emotion.  But,  when  we  are 
struck  with  new  and  unexpected  circumstances,  this  self-command  is  often 
completely  suspended ;  and  we  yield  to  the  first  emotion  that  arises,  however 
inconsistent  it  may  be  with  the  general  character  of  our  mind.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  a  foe  in  ambush,  spreads  terror  to  the  breasts  of  those  who 
would  have  marched  undaunted  in  the  open  field,  in  the  face  of  any  danger 
that  could  have  been  opposed  to  them.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  when, 
in  the  instance  quoted  to  you  yesterday,  the  crew  of  Captain  King's  ship 
melted  into  tears  on  discovering,  in  a  remote  and  barbarous  country,  a  pewter 
spoon  stamped  with  the  word  "  London,"  it  was  partly  under  the  influence 
of  the  sudden  astonishment  which  thev  must  have  felt, — an  astonishnicot 
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which,  if  it  had  arisen  from  circumstances  of  a  different  kind,  might  perhaps 
have  excited  a  panic  of  terror,  as  it  then  excited,  what,  in  relation  to  the 
rugged  sternness  of  a  ship's  company ;  might  ahnost  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  panic  of  tender  emotion. 

I  have  already  instanced,  as  illustrative  of  the  diffusion  of  the  felt  reality 
of  a  perception  over  the  co-existing  imagery  of  our  internal  thought,  the  ter- 
rors of  the  superstitious,  to  whom  the  wild   moanings  of  the  wind,  and  the 
w  ^hadowy  forms  seen  in  the  obscurity  of  twilight,  realize,  for  the  moment,  the 
voices  and  the  spectral  shapes  which  their  fancy  has  readily  mingled  with 
them.     I  might  show  in  like  manner,  various  other  instances,  since  the  whole 
ield  of  mind  seems  to  me  to  present  examples  of  this  species  of  illusive 
combination  supposed  by  me,  in  which  the  felt  reality  of  something  truly 
^existing,  is  diffused  over  images  of  unexisting  things.    There  is  scarcely  one 
of  our  moral  affections  which  it  may  not,  as  I  conceive,  augment  or  variously 
modify,  as  in  an  after-part  of  the  course,  I  shall  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  pointing  out  to  you.    In  the  case  of  jealousy,  for  example, — to  hint  merely 
Wl    ftt  present  what  is  afterwards  to  be  more  fully  developed, — what  undue  im- 
)ortance  does  the  slightest  fact,  that  harmonizes  with  the  suspicions  previously 
entertained,  give  to  those  very  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  persons,  whose 
fcietter  judgment,  if  free  from  the  influence  of  that  gloomy  passion,  could  not 
liai    h&ve  failed  to  discover  the  futility  of  the  very  circumstances  to  which  they 
'lie    attach  so  much  importance  ; — the  felt  truth  of  the  single  fact  observed  com- 
municating, as  I  conceive,  for  the  time,  to  the  whole  co-existing  and  blending 
and  harmonizing  images  of  suspicion,  that  reality  which  it  alone  possessed. 
Who  is  there,  in  like  manner,  who   must  not  frequently  have  observed  the 
influence  of  a  single  slight  success,  in  vivifying  to  the  sanguine  their  most 
jxtravagant  hopes.''  the  reality  of  this  one  happy  fact  giving  instantly  a  sort 
}(  obscure  reality  even  to  those  extravagant  conceptions  which  are  all  con- 
tjati    adered  together  with  the  realized  wish,  as  parts  of  one  great  whole.     Slight 
reiatii   IS  these  hints  are.  they  may  serve  at  least  for  the  present,  to  give  you  some 
iciiii    lotion  of  the  extensive  applicability  of  a  principle,  which  is,  in  trudi,  as  wide 
obje    IS  the  wide  variety  of  feelings  that  may  relate  to  an  imaginary  object. 

These  observations  on  the  influence  which  objects  of  perception  have,  by 
5  oiii    heir  permanence,  as  well  as  by  their  reality,  in  giving  additional  liveliness  to 
r  associate  feelings,  lead  me  to  remark  a  property  of  the  suggesting  princi- 
le,  which,  however  much  neglected,  seems  to  me,  in  the  various  applica- 
ns  that  may  be  made  of  It,  of  the  greatest  importance,  since,  without  it,  it 
IS  impossible  to  explain  many  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  thought, 
e  are  so  much  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  successions  of  our  ideas,  of  the 
Irains  of  our  ideas,  of  the  current  of  our  thought ;  and  to  use  so  many  other 
ihrases  of  mere  succession,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  notions  of  co-existence,  in 
Baking  of  the  modifications  of  the  principle  of  suggestion,  that,  by  the  ha- 
litual  use  of  these  terms,  we  are  led  to  think  of  our  ideas  as  consecutive  only, 
lod  to  suppose  that  because  there  is  truly  a  certain  series  of  states  of  the 
ind  in  regular  progression,  the  state  of  mind  at  one  moment  must  he  so 
lifferent  from  the  state  of  mind  of  the  moment  preceding,  that  one  idea  must 
dvvays  fade  as  a  new  one  arises.     That  the  sequence  may  sometimes  be  thus 
;xclusive  in  the  very  moment,  of  all  that  preceded  the  particular  suggesdon, 
do   not  deny,  though  there  are  many  circumstances  which  lead  me  to 
relieve,  that,  if  this  ever  occur,  it  is  at  least  far  from  being  the  general  case. 
Thus,  to  take  an  instance  in  some  degree  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
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before  considered, — when,  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  after  an  interval  of 
years,  we  listen  to  any  simple  song  with  which  the  remembrance  of  a  friend 
of  our  youth  is  connected,  how  many  circumstances  not  merely  rise  again, 
but  rush  upon  us  together  ?  The  friend  himself, — the  scene  where  we  last 
sat  and  listened  to  him, — the  domestic  circle  that  listened  with  us, — a  thou- 
sand circumstances  of  that  particular  period,  which  had  perhaps  escaped  us, 
are  again  present  to  our  mind  :  and  with  all  these  is  mingled  the  actual  per- 
ception of  the  song  itself.  As  the  parts  of  the  song  succeed  each  other,  they  I 
call  up  occasionally  some  new  circumstance  of  the  past ;  but  we  do  not,  on  | 
that  account,  lose  the  group  which  were  before  assembled.  The  new  cir- 
cumstance is  only  added  to  them,  and  the  song  still  continues  to  blend  with 
the  whole,  the  pleasure  of  its  own  melody,  or  rather  mingling  with  them  in 
mutual  diffusion,  at  once  gives  and  borrows  delight. 

If  this  virtual  co-existence,  in  the  sense  now  explained,  which  I  trust  you 
will  always  understand  as  the  sense  intended  by  me,  be  true,  of  the  case  in 
which  perception  mingles  with  suggestion, — it  is  true,  though  in  a  less  re- 
markable degree,  of  our  conceptions  alone.  Had  the  same  ballad,  as  in  the 
former  case,  not  been  actually  sung,  but  merely  suggested  by  some  acciden- 
tal circumstance,  though  our  emotion  would  have  been  less  lively,  and  though 
fewer  objects  and  events,  connected  with  the  scene,  might  have  arisen,  it 
would  still  probably  have  suggested  the  friend,  the  place,  the  time,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  not  in  separate  and  exclusive  succession,  like  the  moving 
figures  of  a  continued  train,  but  multiplying  and  mingling  as  they  arose.  Of 
the  innumerable  objects  of  external  sense,  which  pass  before  our  eyes,  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  how  many  are  there,  which  excite  only  a  momentary  sensa- 
tion,— forgotten,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  felt ;  while,  on  many  others,  we  dwell 
with  the  liveliest  interest.  In  like  manner,  there  are  many  of  our  ideas  of 
suggestion,  which  are  as  indifferent  to  us,  as  the  thousand  objects  that  flit 
before  our  eyes.  They  exist,  therefore,  but  for  a  moment,  or  little  more 
than  a  moment,  and  serve  only  for  the  suggestion  of  other  ideas,  some  of 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  equally  short-lived,  while  others,  more  lively  and 
interesting,  pause  longer  in  the  mind, — and,  though  they  suggest  ideas  con- 
nected with  themselves,  continue  with  them,  and  survive,  perhaps,  the  very 
conceptions  which  they  suggest.  I  look  at  a  volume  on  my  table, — it  recalb 
to  me  the  friend  from  whom  I  received  it, — the  remembrance  of  him  sug- 
gests to  me  the  conception  of  his  family, — of  an  evening  which  I  spent  with' 
them, — and  of  various  subjects  of  our  conversation.  Yet  the  conception  of 
my  friend  may  continue,  mingled,  indeed,  with  various  conceptions,  as  they 
rise  successively,  but  still  co-existing  with  them, — and  is,  perhaps,  the  very 
part  of  the  complex  group,  that,  after  a  long  train  of  thought,  during  which 
it  had  been  constantly  present,  suggests  at  last  some  new  conception,  that 
introduces  a  different  train  of  its  own,  of  which  the  conception  of  my  friend 
no  longer  forms  a  part. 

But  for  this  continuance  and  co-exisience,  of  which  I  speak,  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  the  regular  prosecution  of  any  design  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. When  we  sit  down  to  study  a  particular  subject,  we  must  have  a  certain 
conception,  though  probably  a  dim  and  shadowy  one,  of  the  subject  itself  To 
study  it,  however,  is  not  to  have  that  conception  alone,  but  to  have  succes- 
sively various  other  conceptibns,  its  relations  to  which  we  endeavour  to  trace. 
The  cotiception  of  our  particular  subject,  therefore,  must,  in  tlie  very  first 
stage  of  our  progress,  suggest  some  other  conception.     But  this  second  con- 
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ceptlon,  if  it  alone  were  present,  having  various  relations  of  its  own,  as  well 
as  its  relation  to  the  subject  which  suggested  it,  would  probably  excite  a 
diird  conception,  which  had  no  reference  to  the  original  subject, — and  this 
third,  a  fourth, — and  thus  a  whole  series,  all  equally  unrelated  to  the  sub- 
ject which  we  wished  to  study.  It  would  hence  seem  impossible,  to  think 
3f  the  same  subject,  even  for  a  single  minute.  Yet  we  know  that  the  fact 
s  very  different,  and  that  we  often  occupy  whole  hours  in  this  manner, 
vilhout  any  remarkable  deviation  from  our  original  design.  Innumerable 
;onceptions,  indeed,  arise  during  this  time,  but  all  are  more  or  less  intimately 
elated  to  the  subject,  by  the  continued  conception  of  which  they  have  every 
ippearance  of  being  suggested  ;  and,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  the  conception 
)f  a  particular  subject  botji  suggests  trains  of  conceptions,  and  continues  to 
rxist  together  with  the  conceptions  which  it  has  suggested,  every  thing  for 
i'hich  I  contend,  in  the  present  case,  is  implied  in  the  admission. 

What  would  be  that  selection  of  images,  of  which  poets  speak,  if  their 
incy  suggested  only  a  fleeting  series  of  consecutive  images  .'*  To  select,  im- 
lies  not  the  succession,  but  the  co-existence  of  objects  of  choice  ;  and  there 
an  be  no  discrimination  and  preference  of  parts  of  a  train  of  thought,  if  each 
3parate  part  have  wholly  ceased  to  exist,  when  another  has  arisen.  The 
Dnception  of  beauty  calls  up  some  immediate  image  to  the  poetic  mind,  and 
indred  images  after  images  arise, — not  fading,  however,  at  each  suggestion, 
at  spreading  out  all  their  mingled  loveliness,  to  that  eye,  which  is  to  choose 
id  reject.  With  what  exquisite  truth  and  beauty  is  this  process  described, 
r  one,  to  whom  the  process  was  familiar,  and  who  knew  well  to  draw  from 

its  happiest  results ! 


"  Thus  at  length 
Endow'd  with  all  that  nature  can  bestow, 
The  child  of  Fancy  oft  in  silence  bends 
O'er  these  mix'd  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast, 
With  conscious  pride.     From  them  he  oft  resolves 
To  frame  he  knows  not  what  excelling  things, 
And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 
Of  praise  and  wonder.     By  degrees  the  mind 
Feels  her  young  nerves  dilate  : — the  plastic  powers 
Labour  for  action  : — blind  emotions  heave 
His  bosom  ; — and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught, 
From  earth  to  heaven  hejolls  his  daring  eye, 
From  heaven  to  earth.     Anon  ten  thousand  shapes, 
Like  spectres  trooping  to  the  wizard's  call, 
Flit  swift  before  him.     From  the  womb  of  earth, 
From  ocean's  bed  they  come  ;  the  eternal  heavens 
Disclose  their  splendours,  and  the  dark  abyss 
Pours  out  her  births  unknown.     With  fixed  gaze 
He  marks  the  rising  phantoms  : — now  compares 
Their  different  forms,  now  blends  them,  now  divides, 
Enlarges  and  extenuates  by  turns, 
Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands, 
And  infinitely  varies.,    Hither  now, 
Now  tiiither,  fluctuates  his  inconstant  aim 
With  endless  choice  perplex'd.     At  length  his  plan 
Begins  to  open.     Lucid  order  dawns ; 
And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 
Of  nature,  at  the  voice  divine  repair'd 
Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  earth  unveil'd 
Her  fragrant  bosom,  and  the  joyful  sun 
Sprung  up  the  blue  serene  ;  by  swift  degrees 
^^  j  Bj'f  Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  design 

Emerges.     Colours  mingle,  features  join, 
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And  lines  converge  ; — the  fainter  parts  retire, 
The  fairer,  eminent  in  light,  advance. 
And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smiles."* 

There  is,  then,  it  appears,  a  continued  co-existence  of  some  of  our  associat 
feelings  with  the  feelings  which  they  suggest.  And  it  is  well  for  us,  that  nature 
has  made  this  arrangement.  I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  its  importance  to 
our  intellectual  powers,  as  essential  to  all  continuity  of  design,  and  to  ever 
wide  comparison  of  the  relations  of  things,  for  this  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  to  you.  I  speak  of  the  infinite  accession  which  it 
affords  to  our  happiness  and  affections.  By  this,  indeed,  we  acquire  the 
power  of  fixing,  in  a  great  degree,  our  too  fugitive  enjoyments,  and  con- 
centrating them  in  the  objects  which  we  love.  When  the  motlier  caresses 
her  infant,  the  delight  which  she  feels  is  not  lost  in  the  moment,  in  which  it 
appears  to  fade.  It  still  lives  in  the  innocent  and  smiling  form  that  inspired 
it,  and  is  suggested  again,  when  the  idea  of  that  smile  passes  across  her 
mind.  An  infinity  of  other  pleasures  are,  in  the  progress  of  life,  associated 
in  like  manner ;  and  with  tliese  additional  associations,  the  feeling  which 
her  child  excites,  becomes  proportionately  more  complex.  It  is  not  the 
same  unvarying  image,  exciting  the  remembrance,  first  of  one  pleasure,  and 
then  of  another,  for,  in  that  case,  the  whole  delight  would  not,  at  any  one 
moment,  be  greater  than  if  the  two  feelings  alone  co-existed  ;  but  a  thou- 
sand past  feelings  are  present  together,  and  continuing  with  the  new  images 
which  themselves  awake,  produce  one  mingled  result  of  tenderness,  whi( 
it  would  be  impossible  distinctly  to  analyze.  Why  is  it,  that  the  idea  of  oi 
Aome,  and  of  our  country,  has  such  powerful  dominion  over  us, — that  ll 
native  of  the  most  barren  soil,  when  placed  amid  fields  of  plenty,  and  bei 
neath  a  sunshine  of  eternal  spring,  should  still  sigh  for  the  rocks,  and  tbf 
wastes,  and  storms  which  he  had  left  ? 


"  But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below, 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  ; 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  long  night  of  revelry  and  ease. 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  Line, 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands,  and  palmy  wine, 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave."t 


•1 
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In  vain  may  we  labour  to  think,  with  Varro,  as  a  consolation  in  banisi 
ment,  that,  "  wherever  we  go,  we  must  still  have  the  same  system  of  natur 
around  us,"— or,  with  Marcus  Brutus,  that,  whatever  else  may  be  torn  froi 
the  exile,  "  he  is  still  permitted  at  least  to  carry  with  him  his  own  virtues 
In  vain  may  we  peruse  the  arguments,  with  which'  Seneca  quaintly  attemp 
to  show,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  banishment,  since  the  counti 
of  a  wise  man  is.  wherever  there  is  good, — and  the  existence  of  what 
good  for  him  depends,  not  on  the  accident  of  place,  but  on  his  own  will.  E 
ulabis.  Non  patria  mihi  interdicitur,  sed  locus.  In  quamcumque  terra 
venio,  in  meam  venio.  Nulla  terra  exiliuni  est.  Altera  patria  est.  Pati 
est,  ubicumque  bene  est ;    illud  auteni,  per  quod  bene  est,  in  homine,  o 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  v.  373—408. 
I  Goldsmith's  Poems, — Traveller, — v.  C3— 72. 


"  Parce  relegatis,  hoc  est  jam  parce  sepiiltis* 
Vivorum  cineri  sit  tua  terra  levis."t 
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in  loco  est.  In  ipsius  potestate  est,  quae  sit  illi  fortuna.  Si  sapiens  est, 
peregrinatur ;  si  stultus,  exulat."  All  this  reminds  us  of  the  Stoic,  who, 
tortured  with  bodily  pain,  and  expressing  the  common'  signs  of  agony,  still 

.maintained,   at  intervals,  with   systematic  obstinacy,  that  this  was  no  afflic- 

llion : — 

'  Pain's  not  an  ill,  he  utters — with  a  groan.' 

And  if  it  was  truly  during  the  period  of  his  dismal  residence  in  Corsica, 
that  the  philosopher  made  this  vain  attempt  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
banishment,  it  is  probable,  that,  while  he  was  thus  laboriously  endeavouring 
to  demonstrate  that  his  country  was  still  with  him,  on  the  barren  rocks  to 
which  he  was  condemned,  his  own  Corduba  or  Rome  was  rising  on  his 
memory,  with  painful  tenderness ;  and  that  the  very  arguments,  with  which 
he  strove  to  comfort  himself,  would  be  read  by  him,  not  with  a  groan,  per- 
haps, but  at  least  with  an  inward  sigh.     His  poetry  was,  unquestionably,  far 
jinore  true  to  nature  than  his  philosophy, — if  he  was  indeed  the  author  of 
lose  pathetic  poems  on  his  exile,  in  some  verses  of  which,  he  speaks  of  the 
.p  g    anished,  as  of  those  on  whom  the  rites  of  burial,  that  separate  them  from 
,yj    he  world,  had  been  already  performed,  and  prays  the  earth  of  Corsica  to 
j'jjj,   ie  light  on  the  ashes  of  the  living- 

vj 
iota 

™'   '  In  the  instance  of  Seneca,  indeed,  whose  relegation  was  not  the  effect 

iiKJ   »f  crime  on  his  part,  but  of  the  artifices  of  an  adulterous  empress,  the 

tuiii    emembrances  attached  to  the  land  from  which  he   was  separated,  may  be 

pposed  to  have  been  more  powerful,   because  they  were  not  accom- 

Iknied  with  feelings  of  remorse  and  shame,  that  might  have  rendered  the 

ery  thought  of  return  painful  to  the  criminal.     But  in  the  bosom  of  the 

riminal  himself,  there  is  still  some  lingering  affection,  which  these  dreadful 

belings  are  not  able  wholly  to  subdue  ;  and  he  returns,  at  the  risk  of  life 

3elf,  to  the  very  land  which  had  thrown   him  from  her  bosom,  and  marked 

lim  with  infamy.     There  is,  perhaps,  no  human  being,  however  torpid  in 

fce,  and  lost  to  social  regard,  who  can  return,  after  a  long  absence,  to  the 

t  of  his  birth,  and  look  on  it  with  indifference,  and  to  whom  the  name 

his  country  presents  no  other  image,  than  that  of  the  place  in  which  he 

wells. 

What,  then,  is  this  irresistible  power  which  the  mere  sound  of  home  can 

ercise  over  our  mind  ?    It  surely  does  not  arise  from  the  suggestion  of  a 

umber  of  conceptions,  or  other  feelings,  in  separate  succession  ;  for  no 

ingle  part  of  this  succession  could  of  itself  be  sufficiently  powerful.     It  is 

lecause  home  does  not  suggest  merely  a  multitude  of  feelings,  but  has 

lelf  become  the  name  of  an  actual  multitude  ;  and  though,  in  proportion 

we  dwell  on  it  longer,  it  suggests  more   and  more  additional  images,  still 

lese  are  only  added  to  the  group  which  formerly  existed,  and  increase  the 

ineral  effect  j  which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  suggestion  of  a  single 

jew  idea  extinguished  all  those  which  had  preceded  it.     It  is  probable 

en,  that  there  is  no  one  interesting  object,  which  has  been  of  frequent  oc- 

urrence,  that  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  arises  to  our  mind  at  different  times, 

•  Al.  solutis.  t  Seneca;  Epig.  ad  Corsicam,  v.  7, 8. 
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but  that  it  IS  always  more  or  less  complex,  being  combined  with  conceptions 
or  other  feelings  that  co-existed  with  it  whep  present  to  the  mind  on  form 
occasions.  The  very  circumstance  of  its  being  interesting,  and  therefoi 
lively,  will  render  it  less  fugitive  whenever  it  occurs  in  a  train  of  thoug 
and  will  thus  give  it  an  opportunity  of  combining  itself  with  more  ideas 
the  train,  which,  though  accidentally  mingled  with  it  at  the  time,  may  sti 
from  the  laws  of  suggestion,  form  with  it,  afterwards,  one  complex  and  i: 
separable  whole. 

What  extensive  applications  may  be  made  of  this  doctrine  of  the  contin 
ance  of  the  suggesting  feeling,  in  co-existence  with  the  feelings  which  it  sug 
gests,  will  be  seen,  when  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  various  int 
lectual  phenomena,  and  still  more,  of  our  emotions  in  general,  particular 
of  those  which  regard  our  taste  and  our  moral  affections.  It  is  this  coi 
densation  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  indeed,  on  which,  in  a  great  measur^ 
depends  that  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  of  which  it  is  the  noblest  ex- 
cellence of  our  being,  even  in  this  life,  to  be  susceptible,  and  which  may  hi 
regarded  as  a  pledge  of  that  far  nobler  progression  which  is  to  be  our  spleiit 
did  destiny  in  the  unceasing  ages  that  await  us,  when  the  richest  acquisitioii 
of  the  sublimest  genius,  to  which  we  have  looked  almost  with  the  homa 
of  adoration  on  this  mortal  scene,  may  seem  to  us  like  the  very  rudimei 
of  infant  thought.  Even  then,  however,  the  truths  which  we  have  been  c 
pable  of  attaining  here,  may  still,  by  that  condensation  and  diffusion  of  vvhicl 
I  have  spoken,  form  an  element  of  the  transcendent  knowledge  which  is  ti 
comprehend  all  the  relations  of  all  the  worlds  in  infinity,  as  we  are  no? 
capable  of  tracing  the  relations  of  the  few  planets  that  circle  our  sun  ;  and 
by  a  similar  diffusion,  those  generous  affections,  which  it  has  been  our  de 
light  to  cultivate  in  our  social  communion  on  earth,  may  not  only  prepajif 
for  us  a  purer  and  more  glorious  communion,  but  be  themselves  constitueo 
elements  of  that  ever  increasing  happiness,  which,  still  prolonging,  and  sti) 
augmenting  the  joys  of  virtue,  is  to  reward,  through  immortality,  the  sufe^ 
ings,  and  the  toils,  and  the  struggles  of  its  brief  mortal  career. 


LECTURE  XL. 
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REASONS  FOR  PREFERRING  THE  TERM  SUGGESTION,  TO  THE  PHRAS." 
ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

The  latter  part  of  my  Lecture  of  yesterday,  gentlemen,  was  employee 
in  illustrating  a  distinction,  which  seems  to  me  of  great  consequence,  in  it  , 
applications  to  the  whole  theory  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  the  distincl 
lion  of  the  trains  of  our  thought  from  other  trains  of  which  we  are  accuj 
tomed  to  speak,  in  this  most  important  circumstance,  that,  in  our  menti 
sequences,  the  one  feeling,  which  precedes  and  induces  another  feeiinj 
does  not,  necessarily,  on  that  account,  give  place  to  it ;  but  may  continu< 
in  that  virtual  sense  of  combination,  as  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  min« 
of  which  I  have  often  spoken, — to  co-exist  with  the  new  feeling  which 
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,  excites,  outlasting  it,  perhaps,  and  many  other  feelings,  to  which,  cliirmg  its 
permanence,  it  may  have  given  rise.  1  pointed  out  to  you,  how  important 
this  circumstance  in  our  mental  constitution  is  to  us,  in  various  ways  ; — to 
our  intellectual  acquirements, — since,  without  it,  there  could  be  no  continu- 
ed meditation,  but  only  a  hurrying  confusion  of  image  after  image,  in  wilder 
irregularity  than  in  the  wildest  of  our  dreams, — and  to  our  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, since,  by  allowing  the  co-existence  and  condensation  of  various  feel- 
ings in  one  complex  emotion,  it  furnishes  the  chief  source  of  the  delight  of 
those  moral  affections,  which  it  is  at  once  our  happiness  to  feel,  and  cur  vir- 
tue to  obey. 

After  these  remarks  on  a  distinction,  which  it  appears  to  me  of  essential 
importance  to  make,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  still 
.more  importance  in  the  theory  of  our  trains  of  thought, — at  least,  in  the 
light  in  which  these  have  been  commonly  regarded  by  philosophers.  Its 
importance  in  this  respect,  is,  however,  I  must  confess,  its  principal  attrac- 
tion ;  and  it  will  require  from  you  a  litde  more  attention  and  patience,  than 
the  greater  number  of  the  discussions  which  have  recently  engaged  us. 

Before  entering  on  this  particular  part  of  my  coarse,  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  commonly  classed  together   under  the  general  term  association 
■of  ideas,  I  remarked  the  error  of  this  seeming  limitation  to  our  ideas,  of  a 
tendency,  which  is  common  to  them  with  all  our  other  feelings ;  and  at  the 
same  time  mentioned,  that  there  were  other  reasons  afterwards  to  be  stated, 
which  led  me  to  prefer  to  this  phrase  a  term  more  strictly  indicative  of  the 
simple  fact  of  the  rise  of  certain  states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  after  certain 
other  states  or  affections  of  mind  :  unwilling  as  I  was,  to  alter,  without  some 
urgent  motives,  a  phrase  which  the  universal  language  of  philosopliers,  and 
even  the  popular  language  on  this  most  popular  part  of  intellectual  philoso- 
phy, might  be  considered   almost  as  having   fully  and  finally  established. 
The  term  which  I  preferred,  as  most  strictly  expressive  of  the  simple  fact 
.  si   of  the  mere  antecedence  of  one  feeling,  and   sequence  of  another  feeling, 
was  suggestion  ;  and  instead,  therefore,  of  inquiring  into  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion, I  inquired  into  the  general  circumstance,  on  which  suggestion  depends. 
In  the  course  of  our  discussions,   indeed,  I  have   continued  sometimes  to 
avail  myself,, as  you  must  have  remarked,  of  the  more  familiar  phrase  asso- 
ciation.    But  I  have  done  this  only  in  cases  in  which  the  use  of  it  appeared 
without  danger, — or,  at  least,  when  any  misconception  that  might  arise  from 
pt,  was  sufficiently  obviated,  by  the  use  of  the  corresponding  term  siigges- 
'ion,  as  explaining  and  restricting  its  meaning.     The  examination  of  the 
uestion,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  will  show  the  reason  which  chiefly 
led  me  to  the  preference  of  the  one  of  these  terms  to  the  other  ;  and  though, 
s  I  have  already  said,  the  discussion  is  not  of  a  kind  that  admits  of  pleasing 
[lustration,  I  trust  that  you  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  paramount 
mportance  in  science  of  the  useful  to  the  agreeable, — or  rather,  that  the 
seful  is  Itself  agreeable  to  you,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  utility. 

That,  when  two  objects  have  been  perceived  by  us  in  immediate  succes- 
Ibn,  the  presence  of  the  one  will  often  suggest  the  other, — though  this  se- 
md  object,  or  a  similar  external  cause,  be  not  present, — it  is  that  great  fact, 
f  association,  or  suggestion,  which  we  must  admit,  whatever  opinion  we 
may  form  with  respect  to  its  nature,  or  whatever  name  we  may  give  to  it. 
But  when  the  former  of  these  two  objects  first  suggests  the  conception  of 
the  latter,  in  the  absence  of  this  latter,  and  at  a  considerable  interval  of  tirae, 
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after  the  first  co-existence  of  the  two  perceptions,  or  their  first  proximity  to 
each  other,  we  may  inquire,  whether  the  suggestion  be  the  consequence  of 
a  law,  or  general  tendency  of  the  mind,  first  operating  at  that  moment  of  the 
suggestion  itself: — or  the  consequence  of  another  earlier  law  of  mind,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  mere  perception  itself,  but  operating  at  the  time 
when  both  objects  were  originally  perceived  together,  whether,  during  the 
original  perception  of  the  two  objects,  at  the  period  long  preceding  the  first 
suggestion  of  one  by  the  other,  there  was,  beside  the  simple  perception  of 
each,  some  other  intellectual  process,  or  operation,  by  which  a  union  might 
be  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  two  conceptions,  in  all  their  future  recur- 
rences,—or,  simply,  whether  such  be  not  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  j 
that  one  affection  of  it  succeeds  another  afiection  of  it,  and  that  the  succes- 
sions occur  in  a  certain  order  ;  in  short,  whether  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
recurrence  be  laws  of  association,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word,  as  ex- 
pressive of  some  former  connecting  prdcess, — or  merely  laws  of  suggestion, 
as  expressive  of  the  simple  tendency  of  the  mind,  in  the  very  moment  in 
which  it  is  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  to  exist  immediately  afterwards  in 
a  certain  difierent  state. 

At  first  sight,  the  question,  which  this  distinction  implies,  may  seem  to  be 
a  question  only  as  to  the  use  of  a  term,  and  to  involve  little  actual  differ- 
ence ;  or,  if  the  actual  difference  which  it  involves  be  admitted,  it  may  seem 
a  question  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  solve  ;  since,  on  either  supposi- 
tion, whether  the  suggestions  arise  from  some  earlier  process  of  mysterious 
association,  at  the  time  of  the  first  co-existence  or  proximity  of  the  percep- 
tions, or  from  some  equally  mysterious  limitation  of  the  subsequent  sponta- 
neous suggestions  to  a  certain  series,  the  suggestions  themselves  must  be  the 
same,  and  must  follow  in  the  same  order. 

It  will  appear,  however,  on  a  more  attentive  consideration,  that  the  dis- 
tinction, far  from  being  verbal  merely,  is,  in  truth,  a  most  important  one,  and 
has  had  a  powerful,  and,  as  I  conceive,  a  most  injurious  influence  on  all  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  of  them  by  philosophers, — and  that 
the  discovery  of  the  period  of  the  primary  influence  of  the  laws  that  regulate 
suggestion  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  observation,— on  that  view  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  supposes  them  to  result  from  tendencies  to  suggestion  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  the  resemblances,  contrasts,  and  contiguities,  of  which 
writers  on  this  branch  of  intellectual  physiology  are  accustomed  to  speak. 

It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  this  belief,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  (Jiscussion,  since  the  assertors  of  a  connecting  process  of  asso-  i^ 
ciation,  as  that  on  which  suggestion  in  every  case  depends,  have  been  also  '» 
strenuous  assertors  of  various  forms  of  association  itself;  and  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perplexities,  in  which  this  double  belief  has  involved  thertij 
oeen  led  into  those  cumbrous  arrangements  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  : 
from  the  error  of  which  I  am  desirous  of  freeing  you.  i|: 

I  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  primary  laws  of  suggestion,  stated  fo  i|^ 
you  my  belief,  that,  by  a  more  refined  analysis  than  writers  on  this  subject  i 
have  been  accustomed  to  make,  the  varieties  of  suggestion  might  all  be  . . 
found  to  be  reducible  to  one  general  tendency  of  succession,  according  to 
the  mere  order  of  former  proximity  or  co-existence  ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  reduction  has  appeared   more  difficult  than   it  truly  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unfortunate  phrase  association  of  ideas, — which,  seeming  to 
confine  the  tendency  of  suggestion  to  our  ideas  alone,  made  it  impossible,  in 
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.many  cases,  to  discover  the  necessary  proximity — when  the  proximity  had 
never  really  existed,  with  respect  to  the  ideas  in  the  train,  but  was  to  be 
found  only  in  some  emotion,  or  internal  sentiment  or  judgment,  that  was 
common  to  the  two. 

In  treating  of  the  suggestions  of  resemblance,  accordingly,  I  ventured  to 
give  you  an  example  of  this  very  nice  analysis,  in  which  similar  objects 
were  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  similar  objects,  in  consequence  merely 
of  some  part  which  was  the  same  in  both,  and  which  excited,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  former  proximity,  the  other  parts,  which  co-existed  with  it  as  one 
great  whole. 

In  cases  of  the  more  shadowy  resemblance  of  analogy,  in  like  manner, — 
as  in  those  comparisons  of  objects  with  objects  which  constitute  the  similes 
and  metaphors  of  poetry, — though  there  may  never  have  been  in  the  mind 
any  proximity  of  the  very  images  compared,  there  may  have  been  a  prox- 
[imity  of  each  to  an  emotion  of  some  sort,  which,  as  common  to  both,  might 
ender  each  capable  indirectly  of  suggesting  the  other.     When,  for  exam- 
le,  the  whiteness  of  untrodden  snow  brings  to  our  mind  the  innocence  of 
n  unpolluted  heart, — or  a  fine  morning  of  spring  the  cheerful  freshness  of 
outh, — they  may  do  this  only  by  the  influence  of  a  common  emotion  ex- 
ited by  them.     The  tendency  to  suggestions  of  analogy,  which,  in  distinc- 
stenRon  from  the  tendency  to  suggestion  of  the  grosser  contiguities  of  objects 
[hemselves,  or  their  direct  images,  I  stated  to  be  the  great  characteristic  or 
tonstituent  of  inventive  genius,  may  thus  be  only  another  form,  or,  at  least, 
very  natural  result  of  that  susceptibility  of  vivid   emotion,  which,,  even  by 
ose  who  have  not  formed  the  same  theory  of  genius,  is  usually  conceived 
be  characteristic  of  the  poetic  temperament.     The  livelier  the  emotion 
ay  be,  the  longer  must  it  continue  to  co-exist  with  objects,  and  the  quicker 
d  surer,  therefore,  must  it  be  to  recall  such  objects  as  have  at  any  time 
•-existed  with  it.     There  may,  therefore,  vi'hen  there  is  no  proximate  as- 
iation  of  ideas,  be  a  proximity  as  real  in  the  mixed  suggestions  of  ideas 
id  emotions. 

In  contrast,  I  might  perhaps  say,  in  like  manner,  that  suggestion  takes 

[ace,  not  indeed  by  the  union  of  causation  with  resemblance,  as  Mr.  Hume 

angely  supposed,  but  by  resemblance  alone,  and  therefore,  according  to 

view  now  given  by  proximity, — a  resemblance,  however,  not  in  the  con- 

sted  object  itself,  but  in  some  emotion,  or  other  secondary  feeling,  to 

ich  that  contrasted  object  gives  rise.     All  objects  that  are  strikingly 

trusted  must  agree,  at  least,  in  this  one  respect,  that  they  are  very  strange 

their  kind.     When  we  see  any  one,  for  example,  with  a  single  feature  of 

face  of  very  unusual  dimensions,  as  a  very  large  nose,  the  feeling  that 

es  in  our  mind  almost  immediately  after  gazing  on  it,  is  the  reflection  how 

>ry  singular  a  nose  this  is.     This  reflection  is  itself  a  certain  state  of  the 

ind,  which,  if  produced  in  any  way,  may  afterwards  excite,  as  in  the  ordi- 

rry  cases  of  suggestion,  the  accompanying  conception  of  the  object  which 

fit  produced  it.     When  we  happen  afterwards  to  see  an  individual  with  a 

t5e  as  remarkably  short,  the  very  same  reflection  will  as  instantly  arise  ; 

ai  this  sameness  of  the  proximate  feeling,  may  be  sufficient,  by  mere  prox- 

iity,  to  induce,  on  the  perception  of  one  of  the  objects,  the  conception  of 

tl  contrasted  object — that  is  contrasted  in  form  indeed,  but  stjU  similar  in 

tl  sentiment  which  it  excites.     In  the  case  of  every  other  relation,  too,  it 

ny  be  said,  in  like  manner,  that  the  relative  suggests  its  correlative,  because 
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whatever  be  the  circumstance  of  agreement  in  which  the  relation  consists, 
this  circumstance  is  common  to  both,  and  may  form  a  connecting  link  of 
mere  proximity,  as  in  any  other  case  of  resemblance,  when  the  common 
circumstance  is  suggested  by  either  of  the  two. 

That  some  such  fine  and  minute  proximity  as  vthis,  may  be  detected 
in  every  case  of  suggestion,  seems  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
at  least.  But  still,  as  the  process  by  which  I  evolve  it,  is  a  very  subtile 
one,  and  there  is,  therefore,  from  its  subtilty,  a  greater  possibility  of  its 
being  fallacious  ; — as  the  suggestions  of  contrast  and  analogy  seem,  in  the 
retrospects  of  our  consciousness,  equally  immediate  as  those  of  proximity 
itself,  and  as,  whether  the  feelings  have  been  at  any  time  truly  proximate 
or  not,  the  great  mystery  of  the  suggestion  itself  remains  the  same, — I 
thought  it  safer,  in  our  illustration  of  them,  to  consider  them  as  distinct 
tribes. 

In  my  own  view  of  suggestion,  however,  in  which  I  regard  all  our  associ- 
ate feelings  as  admitting  of  a  possible  reduction  to  a  fine  species  of  proximity, 
I  do  not  consider  any  influence  distinct  from  that  of  the  mere  existence  of 
the  original  feelings  themselves,  in  their  state  of  proximity,  to  be  indicated 
by  our  consciousness,  or  at  all  necessary  to  the  subsequent  suggestbns ;  but 
as  the  assertors  of  this  necessity,  with  whom  I  contend,  are  all  assertors  of 
distinct  species  of  suggestions,  my  argument  with  them  will  proceed  on  their 
own  principles,  and  take  for  granted,  that  there  are  suggestions  of  resem- 
blance, contrast,  &ic.  which  are  not  specifically  the  same  as  those  of  mere 
proximity.  You  will  remember,  then,  that  my  argument  is  a  relative  argu- 
ment, and  view  it  always  in  the  relation  which  it  is  meant  to  bear  to  the 
opinions  of  others  rather  than  my  own. 

Proceeding,  accordingly,  on  the  general  belief  of  distinct  tribes  of  sugi;r.s 
tions,  in  our  inquiry  into  the  evidence  which  the  phenomena  afford  of  a  pie 
vious  influence  of  association,  let  us  take  for  an  example,  then,  a  case  of  con 
irast,  in  which  the  perception  or  conception  of  one  object,  suggests  imnjcdi 
ately  the  conception  of  some  other  object,  of  which  the  qualities  are  so  dit 
similar,  as  to  be  absolutely  opposite  to  those  qualities  which  we  are  perceiv 
ing  or  conceiving  at  the  moment. 

V  The  first  sight  of  a  person  of  stature   remarkably  beyond  the  commo 
size,  is  sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  bring  instantly  before  us,  in  conceptioi 
the  form  of  some  one,  with  whom  we  may  happen  to  be  acquainted,  o 
stature  as  remarkably  low.     In  consequence  of  what  law  of  mind  does  th  | 
suggestion  take  place  .'' 

If  we  say  merely,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  not  aflec 
ed  by  external  objects  alone,  but  that  the  state  or  afiection  of  mind  whic 
we  call  a  conception  or  idea  of  an  object, — in  whatever  manner  excite 
— may  give  immediate  rise  to  other  ideas,  of  which  no  external  cause  at  tl 
moment  exists  before  us ;  that  one  idea,  however,  does  not  suggest  indiff 
rently  any  other  idea,  but  only  such  as  have  some  peculiar  relation  to  itsel 
that  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  such  relations,  resemblance,  contiguil 
and  others  ;  and  that  of  this  variety  of  relations,  according  to  which  ide 
may  spontaneously  suggest  each  other,  contrast  is  one  j — we  deliver  an  i 
curate  statement  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  whole  facts,  and  whatever  goes  I 
yond  this,  to  some  earlier  mysterious  process  of  union,— even  though 
could,  by  a  skilful  eflTort  of  ingenuity,  be  reconciled  with  the  phenomena, 
must  still  be  a  supposition  only ;  for,  if  we  trust  tlie  evidence  of  our  c< 
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sciousness,  which  affirds  the  onlj  evidence,  ue  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
intennediute  process  that  can  have  the  name  of  association,  hut  simply  of  the 
original  perceptions,  and  the  stibsequeni  suggestion.  Of  this  the  slightest 
retrospect  will  convince  any  one.  It  is  to  our  consciousness,  then,  at  the 
time  of  the  perception,  and  the  time  of  the  suggestion,  that  ive  must  look. 
Now  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  at  the  lime  of  perception  might  be  pre- 
icisely  the  same,  though  there  were  no  memory  whatever  after  perception 
eases,  or  though  in  remembrance,  there  were  no  such  order  of  suggestions 
fterwards,  as  is  supposed  to  justify  the  supposition  of  some  pre-existing 
ssoclation,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  utmost  irregularity  and  confusion.  Our 
onsciousness  during  perception,  is  thus  far  from  indicating  any  process  of 
ssociation  ;  and  all  of  which  we  are  conscious,  at  the  time  of  the  suggestion 
(self,  is  the  mere  succession  of  one  feeling  to  another,  not  certainly  of  any 
rior  process  on  which  this  suggestion  has  depended.  The  laws  of  sugges- 
lon,  then,  as  opposed  to  what  may  be  called  association, — or,  in  other  words, 
[he  circumstances  which  seem  to  regulate  the  spontaneous  successions  of  our 
eas,  without  reference  to  any  former  intellectual  process,  except  the  simple 
imary  perceptions,  from  which  all  our  corresponding  conceptions  are  de- 
ed,— form  a  legitimate  theory,  being  a  perfect  generalization  of  the  known 
cts,  without  a  single  circumstance  assumed.  To  these  laws, — which  require 
o  prior  union  of  that  which  suggests  with  that  which  is  suggested, — the 
rticular  case  which  we  are  considering  is  easily  referable,  being  one  of  the 
ry  cases  comprehended  in  the  generalization.  The  sight  of  a  gigantic 
'^''ifcanger  brings  before  us  the  image  of  our  diminutive  friend  ;  because,  such 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  that  in  whatever  manner  the  primary  ideas  may 
ve  been  induced, — and  though  there  may  never  have  been  any  co-existence- 
immediate  succession  of  them  before, — opposites,  by  the  very  circumstance 
their  opposition,  suggest  opposites.  It  is  as  much  a  law  of  mind,  tluit 
le  perception  or  conception  shall  introduce,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  the 
inception  of  some  similar  object, — or  of  one  so  dissimilar  as  to  be  contrasted 
■  ^^  ith  it, — or  of  one  which  formerly  succeeded  it, — or  of  one  in  some  other 
ly  related  to  it, — and  that  it  shall  introduce  such  relative  conceptions 
jne, — as  it  is  a  law  of  mind,  that  the  influence  of  light  on  the  retina,  and 
•c^ffi^  as  indirectly  on  the  sensorium,  shall  be  followed  by  the  sensation  oi  vision 
d  not  of  sound  ;  and,  however  mysterious  and  inexplicable  the  one  process 
ly  be,  it  is  not  more  inexplicable  than  the  other.  It  is  as  little  necessary 
the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  any  prior  union  or  association  of  ideas, 
,  to  visioTi,  that  there  should  be  any  mysterious  connexion  of  the  organ  with 
i^J^t,  at  some  period  prior  to  that  in  which  light  itself  first  acted  on  the  organ, 
»fc  the  visual  sensation  was  its  consequence.  As  soon  as  the  presence  of 
XW  rays  of  light  at  the  retina  has  produced  a  certain  affection  of  the  seaso 
m,  in  that  very  moment  the  mind  begins  to  exist  in  the  state  which  consti 
s  the  sensation  of  colour; — as  soon  as  a  certain  perception  or  conception 
arisen,  the  mind  begins  to  exist  in  the  state  which  constitutes  what  is  said 
be  some  associate  conception.  Any  prior  connexion  or  association  is  as 
e  necessary  in  the  one  of  these  cases  as  in  the  other.  All  that  is  prior,  is 
any  process  connecting  light  with -the  organ,  or  the  conception  of  a  giant 
h  the  conception  of  a  dwarf,  but  only  certain  original  susceptibilities  of  the 
id,  by  which  it  is  formed,  to  have  in  the  one  case  some  one  of  the  sensa- 
s  of  vision  when  light  is  at  the  retina, — in  the  other  case,  to  have  in  cer- 
circumstances,  the  conception  of  a  dwarf  as  immediately  consecutive  to 
of  a  giant. 
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In  tracing,  accordingly,  each  separate  suggestion  in  the  trains  of  our 
thought  to  the  nature  of  the  mind, — its  original  energies  or  susceptibilities, — 
as  operating  at  the  time  of  the  suggestion,  and  >o  the  laws  which  then  regulate 
its  affections,  we  find  a  place  for  the  instance  of  contrast  which  we  are  coi 
sidering,  and  see  how,  when  one  external  object  alone  is  present,  a  giant  ma 
suggest  a  dwarf,  or  a  dwarf  a  giant.  The  laws  of  mind,  like  the  laws  oj 
matter,  are  only  the  brief  expression  of  ceiiain  general  circumstances, 
which  many  phenomena  agree  ;  and  the  laws  of  suggestion, — if  we  do  m 
look  back  to  any  association  or  connexion  previous  to  the  suggestion  itself, 
do  fairly  comprehend  the  particular  case  considered  by  us. 

Let  us  next  consider,  whether  this  suggestion  can  be  accounted  for  on  the 
other  supposition,  which  ascribes  our  trains  of  ideas  to  associations  previous 
to  the  suggestion  itself, — to  laws  of  association,  in  short,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  phrase  is  distinguishable  from  laws  o(  suggestion. 

To  treat  the  question  wMth  all  due  candour,  I  shall  make  no  objection 
the  term  association,  as  if  it  implied  too  gross  an  analogy  to  corporeal  things; 
for,  unfortunately,  it  has  this  fault  only  in  common  with  almost  every  current 
phrase  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.     If  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  mental 
analysis,  of  complex  affections,  of  groups  of  im^es,  and  trains  of  thought, 
we  may  well  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  images  of  these  trains  as  associated, 
if  no  objection  but  that  of  its  seeming  materialism  can  be  urged  against  the 
phrase.     Nor  could  any  objection  be  fairly  made  to  the  association  of  ideas, 
as  implying  a  sort  of  connexion  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain, — if  there,  j 
truly  were  any  consciousness  of  more  than  the  original  perceptions  at  tbei^ 
time  when  the  association  is  supposed  ;  but,  when  there  is  no  consciou»»|« 
ness  of  any  thing  more,  it  may  be  allowed  us,  at  least,  to  require   some  ii 
proof  of  the  connecting  process  that  is  supposed,  more  than  the  mere  fact  of 
a  subsequent  suggestion,  that  may  be  explained  without  it. 

Even  though  we  were  not  to  require  any  proof  of  this  kind,  however,— 
making  all  the  admissions  which  in  candour  we  are  bound  to  make,  and  moK^^ 
than  candour  requires  of  us, — to  the  hypothesis  which  ventures,  in  the  caAft- 
of  suggestion,  to  go  beyond  the  tendency  of  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  th( 
suggestion  itself,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  some  prior  mental  state  or  process, — of,., 
which  we  are  unconscious,  but  which  the  hypothesis  supposes  to  be  necessa||tf 
for  the  subsequent  suggestion,  and  to  which  unknown  state  or  process  it  give  -' 
the  name  of  association, — we  are  not,  because  we  make  these  admissions,  ti 
make  any  further  concession, — such,  at  least,  as  would  imply  in  itself  ai 
absolute  contradiction.     If  suggestion,  in  every  case,  depend  on  association! 
— ^that  is  to  say,  if,  before  objfects  or  feelings  can  suggest  each  other,  the;! 
must  have  been,  at  some  former  period,  associated  together  in  the  mind,  iti 
evident,  that,  at  some  former  period,  at  whatever  distance  of  time  it  ma 
have  been  before  suggestion,  both  ideas  or  feelings  must  have  existed  to 
gether  ;  for  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to  speak  of  associations  actually  forme  ; 
between  feelings  which  either  had  not  begun,  or  had  already  ceased,  befor  ; 
the  supposed  association.     But  this  supposition  oi prior  co-existence,  thoug  » 
it  might  explain  the  mutual  suggestion  of  objects  that  have  been  contiguou;  . 
as  Hume  expresses  it,  in  place  or  time,  cannot  explain  the  case  at  preset  r 
under  consideration,  if  contrast  be  considered  as  different  from  contigui^ 
for  it  is  the  very  first  perception  of  the  giant  which  is  supposed  by  us  to  ii 
duce  the  conception  of  the  dwarf.     It,  therefore,  cannot  admit  of  b«f;  ^ 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  dwarf  till  it  have  actually  suggested  it,  for,ti  ^ 
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the  moment  of  the  actual  suggestion,  the  two  ideas  never  have  existed  to- 
gether ;  and  if  it  have  already  suggested  it  without  any  former  association,  it 
is  surely  absurd  to  have  recourse  to  a  subsequent  association  to  account  for 
the  prior  suggestion,  and  to  say,  that  that  which  is  first  in  a  series  of  changes, 
owes  its  existence  to  that  which  is  second,  and  is  produced  by  that  which 
itself  produces. 

'  The  particular  case  of  suggestion  which  we  have  supposed,  then,  if  con- 
trast be  truly  a  simple  principle  of  suggestion,  seems  absolutely  decisive  of 
the  question,  because  it  excludes  every  association  of  the  two  ideas  prior  to 
the  suggestion  itself.  In  suggestions  of  objects  formerly  contiguous,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  by  those,  who  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  our  con- 
sciousness, trust  more  to  a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  than  to  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness itself,  that,  as  the  perceptions  originally  co-existed,  or  were  imme- 
diately successive,  some  mysterious  connexion  of  those  states  of  mind  might 
be  formed  at  the  time  of  this  co-existence,  or  immediate  proximity,  that  might 
deserve  to  be  expressed  by  the  particular  name  of  association, — in  conse- 
lUence  of  which  connexion,  the  one  state  afterwards  was  to  induce  the  other, 
ut  when  there  has  been  no  such  co-existence  or  succession, — as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  suggestions  of  contrast, — what  association  can  there  have  been  on 
hich  the  suggestions  may  be  supposed  to  have  depended  .''  The  association, 
I  such  a  case,  is  manifestly  nothing  more  than  the  momentary  influence  of 
he  tendency  of  the  suggestion  itself  5  and  to  say  that  the  suggestion  depends 
m  association,  is  the  same  thing  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  suggestion  depends 
ipon  suggestion.  It  depends,  indeed,  on  the  relation  of  the  suggesting  object 
O  the  object  suggested, — as  similar,  opposite,  contiguous  in  time  or  place,  or 
u  some  other  way  related, — the  tendency  to  suggest  relative  feelings  after 
elative  feelings  being  one  of  the  original  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  essential 
I  its  very  nature, — but  it  depends  on  nothing  more ;  and  an  object,  there- 
re,  the  very  moment  of  our  first  perception  of  it,  may  suggest  some  object 
at  is  related  to  it  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways  as  readily  as  after  we  have 
rceived  it  a  thousand  times ;  though  it  surely  would  be  a  very  strange  use 
a  very  common  term  to  speak  of  any  previous  association  in  this  case,  and 
say,  Uiat  objects  were  associated  before  they  had  existence,  as  they  must 
ve  been,  if  this  first  suggestion  had  depended  on  any  prior  union,  or  process 
f  any  kind. 

I  need  not  repeat,  that  my  argument,  in  this  discussion,  proceeds  on  that 
niversal  opinion  of  philosophers,  in  which  our  suggestions  are  considered  as 
f  various  classes,  and  not  on  that  more  subtile  analysis,  by  which  I  have 
ndeavoured  to  show,  that  .there  may  possibly  be  only  a  finer  species  of 
roximity  in  all, — though  in  this  case,  too,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the 
rocess  of  association,  if  it  were  gratuitously  supposed  as  something  different 
om  the  original  feelings  themselves,  would  be  at  once  equally  hypothetical 
ad  equally  inefficacious  for  explaining  the  subsequent  suggestions.  That 
n  object  seen  for  the  first  time  does  suggest  many  relative  conceptions,  no 
ae  surely  will  deny  ;  and  this  single  consideration,  I  cannot  but  think, — if 
le  distinction  universally  made,  of  various  principles  of  suggestion,  be  ad- 
litted, — should,  of  itself,  have  ledlo  juster  notions  of  our  trains  of  thought, 
appears  to  me.  Indeed,  as  I  have  said  on  that  view  of  our  suggestions,  to 
3  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question  ;  since,  whatever  might  be  supposed  in 
'her  cases,  in  this  case,  at  least,  there  cannot  have  been  any  previous  con- 
3xion  of  that  which  suggests  with  that  which  is  suggested.     It  proves,  that 
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the  tendency  of  the  minfl,  in  suggestion,  is  not  to  exist  successively  in  states 
vphich  have  been  previously  associated,  but  simply  to  exist  in  successive  states, 
which  have  to  each  other  certain  relations,  permanent  or  accidental, — those 
relations  which,  in  former  Lectures,  were  considered  by  us,  as  reducible  to 
certain  primary  laws  of  suggestion. 

I  am  aware  that  this  long  argument,  on  a  single  point,  and  that,  m  itself, 
not  a  very  interesting  one,  must  have  appeared  to  you  rather  a  heavy  tax 
upon  your  patience.  But,  tliough  it  is  a  point  not  very  interesting  in  itself, 
or  in  the  sort  of  discussion  and  illustration  which  it  admits,  it  is  one  which  is 
very  interesting,  in  the  applications  that  may  be  made  of  it ;  particularly  as  a 
clear  view  of  the  distinction  which  1  wish  to  impress  on  your  minds,  will  free 
you  from  much  misconception,  which  has  clouded  the  language  and  opinions 
of  philosophers  on  this  subject,  and  will  prepare  you,  I  flatter  myself,  for 
admitting,  more  readily,  that  simple  arrangement  ol  the  intellectual  pheno- 
mena, which  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  you. 

In  some  former  severe  discussions  like  the  present,  I  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tract for  you  some  little  consolation,  from  that  very  fortitude  of  attention  which 
the  discussion  required, — pointing  out  to  you  the  advantage  of  questions  of 
this  kind,  in  training  the  mind  to  those  habits  of  serious  thought  and  patient 
investigation,  which,  considered  in  their  primary  relation  to  the  intellectual 
character,  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  instruction  which  the 
question  itself  may  afford.  "Generosos  animos  labornutrit."  In  the  disci- 
pline of  reason,  as  in  the  training  of  the  athlete,  it  is  not  for  a  single  victory, 
which  it  may  give  to  the  youthful  champion,  that  the  combat  is  to  be  valued, 
but  for  that  knitting  of  the  joints,  and  hardening  of  the  muscles, — that  quick- 
ness of  eyes  and  collectedness  of  effort,  which  it  is  forming  for  the  struggles 
of  more  illustrious  fields. 

That  the  perception  of  a  giant,  which  never  before  had  co-existed  with 
the  idea  of  a  dwarf,  should  yet  be  sufficient,  without  some  prior  association. 
to  induce  that  idea,  may  seem  very  wonderful ;  but  wonderful  as  it  is,  it  i 
really  not  more  mysterious,  than  if  the  two  ideas  had  co-existed,  or  succeeded 
each  other,  innumerable  times.  The  great  mystery  is  in  the  simple  fact  (tf 
the  recurrence  or  spontaneous  rise  of  any  idea,  without  the  recurrence  of  tbi 
external  cause  which  produced  it,  and  when  that  external  cause  has  ceased 
perhaps,  to  have  any  existence.  This  fact,  however,  we  must  admit,  what- 
ever be  our  theory ;  and  it  is  all  which  is  necessary  to  the  one  tlieory  ;  whilt 
the  other,  by  supposing  or  vaguely  implying  some  actual  union  or  associa- 
tion, ^n'or  to  the  suggestion,  introduces  a  new  mystery,  and,  in  consequener 
of  the  very  mystery  which  it  introduces,  renders  the  phenomena,  which  i 
professes  to  explain,  still  more  difficult  to  be  conceived  ;  since  the  assiv^ia 
tion,  which  it  supposes  to  be  necessary  to  the  suggestion,  must,  on  that  sup 
position,  in  many  cases,  be  the  effect  of  that  very  suggestion,  to  whicli  it  i 
supposed  to  give  rise. 

You  will  now  then,  I  hope,  perceive, — or,  I  flatter  myself,  may  ahead;  i^ 
have  perceived,  without  the  necessity  of  so  much  repetition  of  the  argument    *i 
— the  reasons  which  led  me  to  prefer  the  term  suggestion  to  association,'ti    ^i 
a  more  accurate  general  term,  for  all  the  spontaneous  successions  of  ou  '^^ 
thought;  since,  by  making  the  suggestion  itself  to  depend  on  an  associatio 
or  combination  of  ideas  prior  to  it,  we  should  not  merely  have  assumed  th 
reality  of  a  process,  of  w  hich  we  have  no  consciousness  whatever,  but  shoul 
have  excluded,  by  the  impossibility  of  such  previous  combination,  many  o 
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the  most  important  classes  of  suggestions, — every  suggestion  that  arises  from 
the  relations  of  objects  which  we  perceive  for  the  first  time,  and,  indeed, 
every  suggestion  that  does  not  belong,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  Mr.  Hume's 
single  class  of  contiguity  in  time. 

That  our  suggestions  do  not  follow  each  other  loosely  and  confusedly,  is 
no  proof  of  prior  associations  in  the  mind,  but  merely  of  the  general  constitu- 
tional tendency  of  the  mind,  to  exist,  successively,  in  states  that  have  certain 
relations  to  each  other.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  our  original  per- 
ceptions, which  could  enable  us  to  infer  this  regularity  and  limitation  of  our 
subsequent  trains  of  thought.  We  learn  these  from  experience  alone  :  and 
experience  does  not  teach  us,  that  there  is  any  such  intervening  process  of 
mysterious  union,  as  is  supposed,  but  only,  that  when  the  mind  has  been 
affected  in  a  certain  manner,  so  as  to  have  one  perception  or  conception,  it 
is,  successively,  and  of  itself,  affected  in  certain  other  manners,  so  as  to  have 
other  retetive  conceptions.  If  the  association  of  ideas  be  understood  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  this  succession  of  ideas  arising  without  an  external 
cause,  and  involving  no  prior  union  of  the  ideas  suggesting  and  suggested, 
— nor,  in  short,  any  influence  previous  to  that  which  operates  at  the  moment 
of  the  suggestion  itself,  though  it  would  certainly,  with  this  limited  meaning, 
(which  excludes  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  term  association,)  be  a 
very  awkward  phrase, — still,  if  it  were  always  understood  in  this  limited 
sense  alone,  it  might  be  used  with  safety.  But  in  this  sense,  the  only  sense 
in  which  it  can  be  used  without  error, — it  must  always  be  remembered,  that 
the  association  of  ideas  denotes  as  much  the  successions  of  ideas  of  objects 
which  never  have  existed  together  before,  as  the  successions  of  ideas  of 
objects  which  have  been  perceived  together, — that  there  are  not  two  sepa- 
rate mental  processes,  therefore,  following  perception,  and  necessary  to  the 
succession,^ — one  by  which  ideas  are  primarily  associated,  and  another  by 
which  they  are  subsequently  suggested, — but  that  the  association  is,  in  truth, 
only  another  word  for  the  fact  of  the  suggestion  itself.  All  this,  however, 
being  admitted,  it  may  perhaps  be  said, — what  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  use  of  a  simpler  term,  or  even  from  the  more  accurate  distinction 
which  such  a  term  denotes  ? 

The  principal  advantage  that  is  to  be  derived  from  it,  is  the  great  simpli- 
fication which  it  allows  of  the  phenomena  by  the  removal  of  much  of  that 
mystery,  which  a  more  complicated  theory  had  made  to  hang  over  some  of 
the  processes  of  tliought.  When  suggestion  was  supposed  to  depend  on 
former  associations  of  ideas,  and  when,  in  many  cases,  it  must  have  been 
felt  to  be  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  discover  any  co-existence  or  im- 
mediate succession  of  the  primary  perceptions,  by  which  such  association 
could  be  supposed  to  be  formed ;  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  happen, — as,  in- 
deed, truly  took  place, — that  many  cumbrous  distinctions  and  still  more 
cumbrous  hypotheses,  would  be  formed,  to  account  for  the  apparent  ano- 
malies. 

It  is  the  use  of  this  unfortunate  phrase,  indeed,  rather  than  of  the  simple 
'erm  suggestion,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  filled  our  intellectual  systems 
with  the  names  of  so  many  superfluous  powers.  The  supposed  necessity  in 
3ur  trains  of  thought,  of  some  previous  association,  of  course  rendered  it 
aecessary,  that  the  conceptions  ascribed  to  this  cause,  should  be  such  as 
before  existed  in  a  similar  form,  since,  without  this  previous  existence,  they 
;ould  not  be  supposed  to  admit  of  previous  connexion  j  and,  therefore,  when 
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the  suggestions  were  very  different,  so  as  to  have  tlie  semblance  almost  of  a 
new  creation,  it  became  necessary  to  invent  some  new  power  distinct  from 
that  of  association,  to  which  they  might  be  ascribed.  What  was  in  truth  a 
mere  simple  suggestion,  flowing  from  tlie  same  laws  with  other  suggestions, 
became  in  this  manner  something  more,  and  was  ranked  as  a  product  of 
fancy  or  imagination, — ^nothing  being  so  easy  as  the  invention  of  a  new  name. 
A  similar  illusion  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  of  various  other  intellectuaJ 
powers, — or,  at  least,  favoured  greatly,  the  admission  of  such  powers  by  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  suggestions  which  could  not  have  arisen  from 
previous  associations ;  and  one  simple  power  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind 
was  thus  metamorphosed  into  various  powers,  all  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  distinct  from  that  power  of  which  they  were  only  modifications. 

The  chief  circumstances  which  probably  led  to  the  belief  of  some  actual 
union  or  association  of  ideas,  previous  to  suggestion,  I  conceive  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  importance  of  tliat  order  of  suggestions,  of  which  proximity,  and 
therefore  former  co-existence,  or  immediate  succession  of  tlie  direct  objects 
of  thought,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristic.  If  tliere  had  been  no  such 
order  of  suggestions  as  this,  but  conception  had  followed  conception  merely 
according  to  the  other  relations,  such  as  those  of  analogy  or  contrast,  we 
never  should  have  thought  of  any  association,  or  other  prior  influence,  dis- 
tinct from  the  suggestion  itself.  But,  when  objects  perceived  together,  ot 
in  immediate  succession,  arise  again  together,  or  in  immediate  succession, 
as  if  linked  by  some  invisible  bonds,  it  is  a  very  natural  illusion,  that  the 
suggestion  itself  should  seem  to  depend  on  a  mysterious  union  of  this 
kind.  The  illusion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  is 
to  tlie  relation  of  direct  proximity  of  objects,  we  have  recourse,  in  all  those 
processes  of  tliought  which  have  commonly  been  termed  recollections,  or 
voluntary  reminiscences.  We  think  of  all  the  variety  of  events  that  happen- 
ed at  the  time  at  which  we  know,  that  the  same  event,  now  forgotten  by  us, 
occurred,  and  we  pursue  this  whole  series  through  its  details,  as  if  expecting, 
to  discover  some  tie  that  may  give  into  our  hand  the  fugitive  feeling,  whichj 
we  wish  to  detect.  The  suggestion  which  we  desire,  does  probably  at  lengtt^ 
occur,  in  consequence  of  this  process ;  and  we  are  hence  very  naturallj^ 
accustomed  to  look  back  to  a  period  preceding  the  suggestion,  as  to  the  res* 
source  of  the  suggestion  itself.  I 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  although  the  mind  were  truly  susceptibl* 
of  the  influence  in  its  trains  of  thought,  of  various  relations  of  a  difierenl^ 
kind,  as  well  as  those  of  contiguity,  even  tliese  suggestions,  though  originally 
different,  would  seem,  at  length,  reducible  to  this  one  paramount  order  j 
because,  after  the  first  suggestion  which  might  have  arisen  from  mere  analo-  • 
gy  or  contrast,  a  real  contiguity,  in  point  of  time,  would  be  formed  of  the 
suggesting  and  suggested  conception,  which  had  become  proximate  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  die  same  suggestion,  tlierefore,  when  it  recurred,  might  seei 
to  have  arisen  as  much  from  this  contiguity,  in  a  prior  train  of  thought, 
from  tlie  contrast  or  analog}',  which  of  tliemselves  might  have  been  su_. 
cient  to  produce  it,  witliout  any  such  proximity  of  tlie  direct  images  themi 
selves. 

In  all  these  ways,  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  how,  in  considering  eve 
simple  suggestion,  our  thoughts  should  be  continually  turned  to  the  past,  a 
tlie  suggestion  itself,  therefore,  be  converted  into  association  ;  the  exceptioi 
being  forgotten,  or  receiving  a  different  name,  that  we  might  satisfy  ourselvi 
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with  a  general  law,  though  exceptions  so  important,  and  so  innumerable, 
might  themselves  have  served  for  a  proof  that  the  general  law  was  inaccu- 
rate. 

After  these  remarks,  then,  I  trust  that  you  will  not  merely  have  seen  the 
reasons  which  led  me  to  prefer  to  the  use  of  the  ambiguous  phrase  associa- 
tion, the  substitution  of  the  simpler  term  suggestion,  but  that  you  will  be 
disposed  also  to  admit  the  justness  of  that  distinction,  on  which  the  substitu- 
tion was  founded.  The  importance  of  the  distinction,  however,  you  will 
perceive  more  fully,  in  the  applications  that  are  afterwards  to  be  made  of  it, 
in  reducing  under  simple  suggestion,  phenomena  ascribed  by  philosophers 
to  many  different  intellectual  powers. 

To  this  1  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XLI. 


DEDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  SUPPOSED   FACULTIES  TO  SIMPLE  SUGGES 
TION,— I.  COiNCEPTION,— II.  MEMORY. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  employed  in  considering  the  nature  of 

that  tendency  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  exists  successively  in  the  states  which 

constitute  the  variety  of  our  conceptions,  in  our  trains  of  thought ;  my  object 

jeing  to  ascertain  whether  this  tendency  depend  on  any  previous  intellectual 

arocess,  constituting  what  has   been  termed  a   union  or  association  of  ideas, 

:>r,  simply  on  the  relations  of  the  conceptions  themselves,  at  the  moment  of 

suggestion,  without  any  previous  union   or  association  whatever  of  the  idea 

)r  other  feeling  which  suggests,  with  the  idea  or  other  feehng  which  is  sug- 

;ested.     I  explained  to  you  the  reasons  which  seem  to  lead  us,  in  every  case, 

n  which  conception   follows   conception,   in  trains  that  have  a  sort  of  wild 

egularity,  to  look  back  to  the  past,  for  some  mysterious  associations  of  our 

ieas,  by  which  this  regular  confusion  of  their  successions  may  be  explain- 

d ;  though,  in  the  phenomena  themselves,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such 

ssociation,  or  earlier  connecting  process  of  any  kind,   all  of  which  we  are 

onscious  being  merely  the  original  perception  and  the  subsequent  suggestion. 

It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  I  remarked,  in  consequence  of  obscure  notions, 

ntertained  with  respect  to  this  supposed  association  of  ideas,  as  some- 

ling  prior  and  necessary  to  the   actual  operation  of  the  simple  principle  of 

)ontaneous  suggestion,  that  the  phenomena  of  this  simple  principle  of  the 

lind  have  been  referred  to  various  intellectual  powers,  from  the  impossi- 

ility  of  finding,  in  many  cases,  any  source  of  prior  association,  and  the  con- 

iquent  necessity  of  inventing  some  new  power  for  the  production  of  pheno- 

ena,  which  seemed  not  to  be  reducible  to  suggestion,  or  to  differ  from  its 

)mmon  forms,  merely  because  we  had  encumbered  the  simple  process  of 

iggestion,  with  unnecessary  and  false  conditions. 

My  next  object,  then,  will  be  to  show  how  truly  that  variety  of  powers, 
us  unnecessarily,  and  therefore,  unphilosophically  devised,  are  reducible 
the  principle  of  simple  suggestion  ;  or,  at  least,  to  this  simple  principle, 
combination  with  some  of  those  other  principles  which  I  pointed  out,  as 
Vol.  I.  52 
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parts  of  our  mental  constitution,   in  my  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind. 

It  will  be  of  advantage,  however,  previously  to  take  a  slight  retrospect  of 
the  principal  points,  which  may  be  considered  as  estabfished,  with  respect  to 
single  suggestion ;  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  what  it  is,  from  which  the 
other  supposed  powers  are  said  to  be  different. 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  fact  of  suggestion, 
that  conception  follows  conception,  in  our  trains  of  thought,  without  any  re- 
currence of  the  external  objec^,  which  as  perceived,  originally  gave  occa 
sion  to  them. 

As  little  can  we  doubt  that  these  conceptions,  as  internal  states  of  the 
mind,  independent  of  any  immediate  influence  of  external  things,  do  not 
follow  each  other  loosely^  but  according  to  a  certain  general  relation,  or  num- 
ber of  relations,  which  constitute  what  I  have  termed  the  primary  laws  of 
suggestion,  and  which  exercise  their  influence  variously,  in  different  persons, 
and  at  different  times,  according  to  circumstances,  which,  as  modifying  the 
former,  I  have  denominated  secondary  laws  of  suggestion. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  seen,  that  they  do  not  follow  each  other 
merely,  the  suggesting  idea  giving  immediate  place  to  the  suggested  ;  but 
that  various  conceptions,  which  arise  at  different  moments,  may  co-exiat, 
and  form  one  compound  feeling,  in  the  same  manner  as  various  perceptions, 
that  arise  together,  or  at  different  moments  may  co-exist,  and  form  one 
compound  feeling  of  another  species, — all  that  complexity  of  forms  and 
colours,  for  example,  which  gives  a  whole  world  of  wonders  at  once  to  our 
vision,  or  those  choral  sounds  which  flow  mingled  from  innumerable  vibra- 
tions that  exist  together,  without  confusion,  in  the  small  aperture  of  the  ear, 
and  in  a  single  moment  fill  the  soul  with  a  thousand  harmonies,  as  if,  in  the 
perception  of  so  many  co-existing  sounds,  it  had  a  separate  sense  for  every 
separate  voice,  and  could  exist  with  a  strange  diffusive  consciousness,  in  a  f 
simultaneous  variety  of  states. 

Lastly,  we  have  seen   that  no  previous  association,  or  former  connecting 
process,  of  any  kind,  is  necessary  for  suggestion, — that  we  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  any  intermediate  process  between  the  primary  perception  an^i 
the  subsequent  suggestion,  and  that  we  are  not  merely  without  the  slight 
consciousness  of  a  process,  which  is  thus  gratuitously  supposed,  but  that  th< 
are  innumerable  phenomena  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  with  tbe^ 
supposition,  on  any  view  of  it,  and  which  certainly,  at  least,  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  it,  on  that  view  of  the  primary  laws  of  suggestion,  which  the  as-  \ 
sertors  of  a  distinct  specific  Faculty  of  Association  have  been  accustomed.;: 
to  take.  '  ! 

Let  us  now,  then,  apply  the  knowledge  which  we  have  thus  acquired.  > 
and  proceed  to  consider  some  of  those  forms  of  suggestion,  which  have  beein  >; 
ranked  as  distinct  intellectual  powers. 

That  which  its  greater  simplicity  leads  me  to  consider  first,  is  what  ha; 
been  termed  by  philosophers  the  Power  of  Conception,  which  has  been  de 
fined,  the  power  that  enables  us  to  form  a  notion  of  an  absent  object  of  per 
ception,  or  of  some  previous  feeling  of  the  mind.  The  definition  of  tht 
supposed  power  is  sufficiently  intelligible  ;  but  is  there  reason  to  add  th' 
power  thus  defined,  to  our  other  mental  functions,  as  a  distinct  and  peculia 
faculty.^  jlj 
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That  we  have  a  certain  mental  power,  or  susceptibility,  by  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  definition,  the  perception  of  one  object  may  excite  the 
notion  of  some  absent  object,  is  unquestionably  true.     But  this  is  the  very 
function  which  is  meant  by  the  power  of  suggestion  itself,, when  stripped  of 
the  illusion  as  to  prior  association  ;  and  if  the  conception  be  separated  from 
the  suggestion,  nothing  will  remain  to  constitute  the  power  of  suggestion, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  power.     I  enter,  for  example,  an 
apartment  in  my  friend's  house  during  his  long  absence  from  home ;  I  see 
his  flute,  or  the  work  of  some  favourite  author,  lying  on  his  table.    The  mere 
sight  of  either  of  these,  awakes  instantly  my  conception  of  my  friend,  though 
at  the  moment,  he  might  have  been  absent  from  my  thought.     I  see  him 
again  present.     If  I  look  at  the  volume,  I  almost  think  that  I  hear  him  argu- 
ing strenuously  for  the  merits  of  his  favourite,  as  in  those  evenings  of  social 
contention,  when  we  have  brought  poets  and  philosophers  to  war  against 
poets  and  philosophers.     If  I  look  at  the  flute,  I  feel  instantly  a  similar  illu- 
sion.    I  hear  him  again  animating  it  with  his  very  touch, — breathing  into  it 
what  might  almost,  without  a  metaphor,  be  said  to  be  the  breath  of  life, — and 
giving  it  not  utterance  merely,  but  eloquence.     In  these  cases  of  simple  sug- 
gestion, it  is  said  the  successive  mental  states  which  constitute  the  notions  of 
my  friend  himself,  of  the  arguments  which  I  again  seem  to  hear  and  combat, 
of  the  melodies  that  silently  enchant  me, — are  conceptions  indicating,  there- 
fore, a  power  of  the  mind  from  which  they  arise,  that  in  reference  to  the 
effects  produced  by  it,  may  be  called  the  power  of  conception.     But,  if  they 
-arise  from  a  peculiar  power  of  conception, — and  if  there  be  a  power  of  asso- 
ciation or  suggestion,  which  is  also  concerned,  how  are  these  powers  to  be 
distinguished,  and  what  part  of  the  process  is  it  which  we  owe  to  this  latter 
power  ?     If  there  were  no  suggestion  of  my  friend,  it  is  very  evident  that 
there  could  be  no  conception  of  my  friend  ;  and  if  there  were  no  conception 
of  him,  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  a  suggestion,  in  which  nothing  was 
suggested.     Whether  we  use  the  term  -suggestion,  or  association,  in  this  case, 
is  of  no  consequence.     Nothing  more  can  be  accurately  meant  by  either 
:erm,  in  reference  to  the  example  which  I  have  used,  than  the  tendency  of 
Tiy  mind,  after  existing  in  the  state  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  the 
lute  or  volume,  and  of  the  room  in  which  I  observe  it,  to  exist  immediately 
ifterwards  in  that  different  state  which   constitutes  the  conception  of  my 
Viend.     The  laws  of  suggestion  or  association  are  merely  the  general  cir- 
uimstances,  according  to  which  conceptions,  or  certain  other  feelings,  arise. 
There  is  not,  in  any  case  of  suggestion,  both  a  suggestion  and  a  conception, 
nore  than  there  is  in  any  case  of  vision,  both  a  vision  and  a  sight.     What 
me  glance  is  to  the  capacity  of  vision,  one  conception  is  to  the  capacity  of 
uggestion.     We  may  see  innumerable  objects  in  succession  ;  we  may  con- 
dve  innumerable  objects  in  succession.     But  we  see  them,  because  we  are 
'isceptible  of  vision  :  we  conceive  them,  because  we  have  that  susceptibility 
f  spontaneous  suggestion,  by  which  conceptions  arise  after  each  other  in 
3gular  trains. 
This  duplication  of  a  single  power,  to  account  for  the  production  of  ^a 
ngle  state  of  mind,  appears  to  me -a  very  striking  example  of  the  influence 
f  that  misconception,  with  respect  to  association,  which  I  occupied  so  much 
r  your  time  in  attempting  to  dissipate.     If  association  and  suggestion  had 
een  considered  as  exactly  synonymous,  implying  merely  the  succession  of 
ne  state  of  mind  to  another  state  of  mind, — without  any  mysterious  process 
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of  union  of  the  two  feelings  prior  to  the  suggestion,  the  attention  of  inquirers 
would,  in  this  just  and  simple  view,  have  been  fixed  on  the  single  moment  of 
the  suggestion  itself: — and  I  cannot  think  that  any  philosopher  would,  in  this 
case,  have  contended  for  two  powers,  as  operating  together  at  the  very  same 
moment,  in  the  production  of  the  very  same  conception ;  but  that  one  capa- 
city would  have  been  regarded  as  sufficient  for  this  one  simple  effect,  whether 
it  were  termed,  with  more  immediate  reference  to  the  secondary  feeling  that 
is  the  effect,  the  power  of  conception,  or  with  more  immediate  reference  to 
the  primary  feeling  which  precedes  it  as  its  cause,  the  power  of  suggestion 
or  association.  It  is  very  different,  however,  when  the  conception, — the  one 
simple  effect  produced, — is  made  to  depend,  not  merely  on  the  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  exist  in  that  state,  at  the  particular  moment  at  which  the  con- 
ception arises,  but  on  some  process  of  association,  which  may  have  operated 
at  a  considerable  interval  before  ;  for  in  that  case  the  process  of  association, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  one  period,  must  itself  imply  one 
power  or  function  of  the  mind,  and  the  actual  suggestion,  or  rise  of  the  con- 
ception, at  an  interval  afterwards,  some  different  power  or  function. 

With  respect  to  the  supposed  intellectual  power  of  conception,  then,  as 
distinct  from  the  intellectual  power  of  association  or  suggestion,  we  may  very 
safely  conclude,  that  the  belief  of  this  is  founded  merely  on  a  mistake  as  to 
the  nature  of  association  ; — that  the  power  of  suggestion  and  the  power  of 
conception  are  the  same,  both  being  only  that  particular  susceptibility  of  the 
mind,  from  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  conceptions  arise, — or  at  least,, 
that  if  the  power  of  conception  differs  from  the  more  general  power  of  sug- 
gestion, it  differs  from  it  only  as  a  part  differs  from  the  whole, — as  the  power 
of  taking  a  single  step  differs  from  the  power  of  traversing  a  whole  field,— 
the  power  of  drawing  a  single  breath  from  the  general  power  of  respiration, — 
the  moral  susceptibility  by  which  we  are  capable  of  forming  one  charitable 
purpose  from  that  almost  divine  universality  of  benevolence,  in  a  whole  vir- 
tuous life,  to  which  every  moment  is  either  some  exertion  for  good,  or  some 
wish  for  good  which  comprehends  within  its  sphere  of  action, — that  has  no ' 
limits  but  physical  impossibility, — every  being  whom  it  can  instruct  or  amend, 
or  relieve  or  gladden  ;  and,  in  its  sphere  of  generous  desire,  all  that  is  be- 
yond the  limits  of  its  power  of  benefiting. 

The  next  supposed  intellectual  power  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention, 
is  the  power  of  memory. 

In  treating  of  our  suggestions,  and  consequently,  as  you  have  seen,  of  our 
conceptions,  which  are  only  parts  of  the  suggested  series,  I  have,  at  the  samf 
time,  treated  of  our  remembrances,  or,  at  least,  of  the  more  important  part  of 
our  remembrances,  because  our  remembrances  are  nothing  more  than  con*' 
ceptions  united  with  tlie  notion  of  a  certain  relation  of  time.     They  are  con- 
ceptions of  the  past,  felt  as  conceptions  of  the  past, — that  is  to  say,  felt  ai 
having  a  certain  relation  of  antecedence  to  our  present  feeling.     The  re- 
membrance is  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  state  of  mind ;  and  all  which 
necessary  to  reduce  a  remembrance  to  a  mere  conception,  is  to  sepa 
from  it  a  part  of  the  complexity, — that  part  of  it  which  constitutes  the  not* 
of  a  certain  relation  of  antecedence.     We  are  conscious  of  our  present  few 
ing,  whatever  it  may  be ;  for  this  is,  in  truth,  only  anotlier  name  for  ou 
consciousness  itself.     The  moment  of  present  time,  at  which  we  are  thu 
conscious,  is  a  bright  point, — ever  moving,  and  yet,  as  it  were,  ever  fix*  d.— 
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which  divides  the  darkness  of  the  future  from  the  twilight  of  the  past.  It  is. 
m  short,  what  Cowley  terms  the  whole  of  human  life, — 

"  A  weak  isthmus,  that  doth  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities."* 

The  present  moment,  then,  though  ever  fleeting,  is  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  fixed 
point ;  and  it  is  a  point  which  guides  us  in  the  most  important  of  our  mea- 
surements, in  our  retrospects  of  the  past,  and  our  hopes  of  the  future.  The 
particular  feeling  of  any  moment  before  tlie  present,  as  it  rises  again  in  our 
mind,  would  be  asimpfe  conception,  if  we  did  not  think  of  it,  either  immedi- 
ately or  indirectly,  in  relation  to  some  other  feeling  earlier  or  later.  It  be- 
comes a  remembrance  when  we  combine  with  it  this  feeling  of  relation, — the 
relation  which  constitutes  our  notion  of  time  ; — for  time,  as  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  understanding  it,  or  rather  of  feeling  it,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
varieties  of  this  felt  relation,  which,  in  reference  to  one  of  the  subjects  of  the 
relation,  we  distinguish  by  the  word  before, — in  reference  to  the  other,  by  the 
word  after.  It  is  a  relation,  I  may  remark,  which  we  feel  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  feel  the  relation  which  bodies  bear  to  each  other,  as  co-exist- 
ing in  space.  We  say  of  a  house,  that  it  is  two  miles  from  a  particular  vil- 
lage, half  a  mile  from  the  river,  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  witli  a  feeling  of 
relation  very  similar  to  that  with  which  we  say  of  one  event,  that  it  occurred 
a  month  ago, — of  another  event,  that  it  occurred  in  the  memorable  year  of 
our  first  going  to  school, — of  another,  that  it  happened  in  our  infancy.  There 
is  some  point  to  which,  in  estimating  distance  of  space,  we  refer  the  objects 
which  we  measure,  as  there  is  a  point  of  time  in  the  present  moment,  or  in 
some  event  which  we  have  before  learned  to  consider  thus  relatively,  to 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  we  refer  the  events  of  which  we  speak  as  past 
or  future,  or  more  or  less  recent. 

If  we  had  been  incapable  of  considering  more  than  two  events  together, 

we  probably  never  should  have  invented  the  word  time,  but  should   have 

contented  ourselves  with  simpler  words,  expressive  of  the  simple  relation  of 

he  two.     But  we  are  capable  of  considering  a  variety  of  events,  all  of  which 

ire  felt  by  us  to  bear  to  that  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  our  present  con- 

;ciousness,  some  relation  of  priority  or  subsequence, — which  they  seem  to  us 

o  bear  also  reciprocally  to  each  other ;  and  the  varieties  of  this  relation  oblige 

IS  to  invent  a  general  term  for  expressing  them  all.  This  general  word,  invented 

>y  us  for  expressing  all  the  varieties  of  priority  and  subsequence,  is  time, — a 

vord,  therefore,  which  expresses  no  actual  reality,  but  only  relations  that  are 

elt  by  us,  in  the  objects  of  our  conception.  To  think  of  time  is  not  to  think  of  any 

iiing  existing  of  itself,  for  time  is  not  a  thing  but  a  relation  ;  it  is  only  to  have 

ome  conceptions  of  objects,  which  we  regard  as  prior  and  subsequent ;  and 

I'ithout  the  conception  of  objects  of  some  kind,  as  subjects  of  the  relation  of 

riority  and  subsequence,  it  is  as  little  possible  for  us  to  imagine  any  time, 

s  to  imagine  brightness  or  dimness  without  a  single  ray  of  light, — proportion- 

1  magnitude,  without  any  dimensions,^-or  any  other  relation  without  any 

ther  subject.     When  the  notion  of  time,  then,  is  combined  with  any  of  our 

onceptions,  as  in  memory,  all  which  Is  combined  with  the  simple  conception 
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is  the  feeling  of  a  certain  relation.  To  be  capable  of  remembering,  in  short, 
we  must  have  a  capacity  of  the  feelings  which  we  term  relations,  and  a  ca- 
pacity of  the  feelings  which  we  term  conceptions,  that  may  be  the  subjects  of 
the  relations ;  but  with  these  two  powers  no  other  is  requisite — no  power  of  f 
memory  distinct  from  the  conception  and  relation  which  that  complex  terra 
denotes. 

When  I  say  that  time,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  understanding  it,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  certain  felt  relation  of  certain  conceptions  of  our  own 
mind,  I  am  sufficiently  aware  of  the  necessity  of  this  qualifying  clause  with 
respect  to  the  limits  of  our  understanding,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  very  striking 
remark  of  St.  Austin  on  this  most  obscure  subject,  that  he  knew  well  what 
time  was  till  he  was  asked  about  it,  and  that  then  he  knew  nothing  of  it. — > 
"  Quid  ergo  est  tempus  ?  Quis  hoc  facile  explicuerit .''  Si  nemo  a  me  quaerat,;: 
scio.     Si  quasrenti  explicare  velim,  nescio." 

It  is  truly  one  of  those  subjects,  which,  instead  of  growing  clearer  as  we 
gaze  upon  it,  grows  more  obscure  beneath  our  very  gaze.  AH  of  which  we 
can  be  said  to  be  conscious,  is  certainly  the  present  moment  alone.  But  of 
that  complex  state  of  mind,  which  forms  to  us  the  present  moment,  there  are 
parts  which  impress  us  irresistibly,  and  beyond  all  the  power  of  scepticism, 
with  the  relation,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  term  priority,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  one,  and  succession  or  subsequence,  in  reference  to  the  other| 
time,  as  felt  by  us,  being  this  relation  of  the  two,  and  nothing  more.  It  is 
not  because  we  have  a  previous  notion  of  time  that  we  regard  objects  as 
prior  and  posterior,  more  than  we  regard  objects  as  large  or  small,  because 
we  have  a  previous  notion  of  magnitude ;  but  time,  as  a  general  word,  is 
significant  to  us  merely  ol"  the  felt  varieties  of  the  relation  of  priority  and 
subsequence,  as  magnitude  is  a  general  word,  expressive  of  the  fell  varietiM 
of  comparative  dimensions.  ' 

B^it  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long  on  a  point,  which  I  may  very  probably 
have  made  darker  to  you  than  it  was  before ;  but  which,  impressed  as  I  am 
with  the  truth  of  St.  Austin's  remark,  I  scarcely  can  venture  to  flatter  myself 
with  the  hope  of  having  made  much  more  distinctly  conceivable  oy  you. 

Obscure  as  the  relation  of  priority  and  succession  may  be,  however,  which 
is  all  that  mingles  with  conception  in  our  remembrance,  it  is  still  only  a  cer-jj- 
tain  relation  ;  and  the  feeling  of  this  relation  does  not  imply  any  peculiaijp 
power,  generically  distinct  from  that  which  perceives  other  relations,  whethei 
clear  or  obscure ;  unless,  indeed,  we  should  be  inclined  to  invent  a  separate 
name  of  some  new  faculty  of  the  mind  for  every  relation  with  which  th( 
mind   can  be  impressed,  in  the  almost,  infinite  variety  of  these  feelings.  ■• 
Memory,  therefore,  is  not  a  distinct  intellectual  faculty,  but  is  merely  conce»wk 
tion  or  suggestion  combined  with  the  feeling  of  a  particular  relation, — tn« 
relation  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  priority,  a  feeling  that  is  not  essential 
indeed,  to  the  accompanying  conception  itself  but  that  admits  of  being  com 
bined  with  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  relation  of  place,  or  any  other  rela 
tion,  admits  of  being  combined  with  other  conceptions  or  perceptions.     I' 
cannot  be  denied,  for  example,  that  in  the  darkness  of  the  nighl,  afterj 
interval  of  many  years,  and  at  the  distance  probably  of  many  thousand  mil 
we  have  the  faculty  of  conceiving,  or  of  beholding  again,  almost  with 
same  vividness  as  when  we  trod  its  steep  ascent,  the  mountain  which  Wi 
have  been  accustomed  perhaps  to  ascend  in  our  boyhood,  for  the  pleasure  01 
'ooking  down,  from  its  topmost  rock,  with  a  sort  of  pride  at  the  height  wWcf 
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we  had  mastered.  To  behold  mentally  this  eminence  again,  without  any- 
feeling  of  the  relation  of  past  time,  is  to  have  only  a  conception  of  the  moun- 
tain. We  cannot  think  of  the  mountain  itself,  however,  even  for  a  few 
moments,  without  thinking  also  of  the  scene  which  we  have  been  accustomed 

'  to  survey  from  it, — the  humbler  hills  around,  that  served  only  to  make  the 
valley  between  appear  lower  than  we  should  otherwise  have  conceived  it  to 
be,  and  to  make  us  feel  still. more  proudly  the  height  which  we  had  attained, 
— the  scattered  villages, — the  woods, — the  streams,  in  various  directions, 
mingling  and  resting  in  the  motionless  expanse  of  the  lake.  By  comprehend- 
ing gradually  more  of  these  objects  in  our  mental  view,  we  have  widened  our 
conception,  indeed,  but  it  is  still  a  conception  only  ;  and  we  are  not  said  to 
exercise  any  power  distinct  from  that  of  conception  or  suggestion.  Yet  we 
cannot  thus  conceive  the  landscape  as  a  whole,  without  feeling  various  rela- 
tions which  its  parts  bear  to  each  other  in  space,  as  near  or  distant,  high  or 
low, — the  wood  hanging  over  the  village, — the  spire  gleaming  through  the 
trees, — the  brook  hurrying  down  to  the  mill, — and  the  narrow  path-way  by 
its  side.  These  relations,  which  give  unity  to  the  scene,  are  relations  of 
$pace  only,  and  they  do  not  hinder  our  complex  feeling  from  being  denomi- 
nated simply  a  conception.  So  far^  then,  no  new  power  is  said  to  be  con- 
cerned. If,  however,  in  addition  to  all  these  local  relations,  we  introduce 
but  a  single  relation  of  time, — the  thought  of  the  most  trifling  circumstance 
which  occurred  when  we  last  ascended  the  same  mountain,  and  beheld  the 
same  scene, — though  this  new  part  of  the  complex  feeling  have  arisen,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  exact  laws  of  suggestion,  as  the  conception  of  the  mere 
scene,  the  conception  is  then  instantly  said  to  indicate  a  new  power,  and  what 
was  before  a  conception  is  a  conception  no  longer.  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
there  is  truly  the  operation  of  a  new  power,  for  there  is  a  new  relation  most 
certainly  felt ;  and  every  relation  felt  implies  a  power  or  susceptibility  in  the 

'  mind  of  feeling  this  relation.  But  the  relations  of  co-existence  in  sfcaje  are 
not  less  relations  than  those  of  succession  in  time  ;  and  both  or  neither,Tnere- 
fore,  when  co-existing  with  our  conception,  should  be  said  to  indicate  a  new 
intellectual  faculty. 

The  state  of  mind,  in  memory,  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  complex  one, 
— a  conception  and  di  feeling  of  relation.     But  it  admits  of  very  easy  analysis 
into  these  two  parts,  and,  therefore,  does  not  require  the  supposition  of  any 
new  power  to  comprehend  it,  more  than  the  complex  state  of  mind,  which 
results  from  the  combination  of  the-  simple  sensations  of  warmth  and  fra- 
grance, requires  the  supposition  of  a  new  power  to  comprehend  it,  distinct 
from  the  separate  senses  to  which  the  elementary  feelings,  if  existing  alone, 
would  be  referred.     The  conception,  which  forms  one  element  of  the  re- 
ioembrance,  is  referable  to  the  capacity  of  simple  suggestion,  which  we  have 
leen  considering;  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  priority,  which  forms  the 
:>ther  element  of  the  remembrance,  is  referable,  like  all  our  other  feelings  of 
^elation,  to  the  capacity  of  relative  suggestion,  which  we  are  afterwards  to 
onsider.     It  is  merely  as  this  relation  of  priority  is  or  is  not  felt,  that  the 
>tate  of  mind,  in  which  there  is  pictured  some  absent  object  or  past  feeling, 
las  the  name  of  a  conception  or  the  name  of  a  remembrance  ;  and  that  part 
)f  the  complex  whole,  which  is  a  mere  conception,  does  not  differ  from  the 
common  products  of  suggestion,  but  as  we  have  seen  in  treating  of  our  con- 
ceptions in   general,  is  merely  a  pardcular  form,  or  result,  of  that  general 
>3wer  of  suggestion,  which  gives  a  second  being  to  the  whole  shadowy  train 
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of  our  thought.  Indeed,  since  one  of  the  relations,  according  to  which  asso- 
ciation or  suggestion  is  said  to  take  place,  is,  by  every  writer  who  treats  of 
the  laws  of  association,  allowed  to  be  that  of  priority,  or  former  succession  in 
time,  it  would  surely  have  been  a  very  singular  arrangement,  if  the  concep- 
tions, arising  according  to  this  very  relation,  were  to  be  held  as  not  fairly 
referable  to  the  class  to  which  they  have  previously  been  ascribed  ;  and  that 
what  renders  them  associate  should  be  itself  the  very  cause,  for  which,  and 
for  which  alone,  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  class  of  associations. 

Simple  memory,  then,  it  appears,  is  nothing  more  than  a  particular  sugges- 
tion, combined  with  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  priority  ;  and  all  the  con- 
ceptions, therefore,  which  it  involves,  arise  according  to  the  laws  which  regu- 
late suggestion  in  general.  The  same  resemblances,  contrasts,  contiguities, 
give  rise  to  our  conceptions  of  objects,  whether  we  do  or  do  not  consider 
those  objects  in  the  relation  of  priority,  which  they  bear  to  our  present  feel- 
ing, or  to  any  other  event.  In  journeying  along  a  road  which  I  have  never 
passed  before,  some  form  of  the  varying  landscape  may  recall  to  me  the 
scenery  around  the  home  which  I  have  left ;  and  it  suggests  it  equally  by  its 
mere  resemblance,  whether  it  recall  it  to  me  as  a  simple  picture,  or  remind 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  the  very  home  which  I  have  left,  and  that,  as 
many  weeks  have  intervened  since  I  saw  it,  many  weeks  are  likely  also  to 
pass  before  I  see  it  again. 

In  simple  memory,  then,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  conception  follows  concep- 
tion by  the  ordinary  laws  of  suggestion,  as  much  as  in  those  conceptions  to 
which  we  do  not  attach,  that  is  to  say,  with  which  there  is  not  combined,  any 
notion  of  time.  But  there  is  a  species  of  memory,  which  is  said  to  be  under 
our  control, — that  memory,  combined  with  desire  of  remembering  something 
forgotten,  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of  recollection.  We  will 
the  existence  of  certain  ideas,  it  is  said,  and  they  arise  in  consequence  of 
our  ^Iftion  ;  though,  assuredly,  to  will  any  idea,  is  to  know  that  we  will, 
and  tnerefore  to  be  conscious  of  that  very  idea  which  we  surely  need  not 
desire  to  know,  when  we  already  know  it,  so  well  as  to  will  its  actual  exist- 
ence. 

The  contradiction  implied  in  this  direct  volition  of  any  particular  idea,  is 
indeed,  so  manifest,  that  the  assertion  of  such  a  direct  power  over  the  cour 
of  our  thought,  is  now  pretty  generally  abandoned.  But  still  it  is  affirmec 
with  at  least  equal  incongruity,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  will  certa 
conceptions  indirectly,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  a  species  ofmemor 
which  is  not  mere  suggestion,  but  follows,  in  part  at  least,  other  laws.  TI 
indirect  volition,  however,  as  I  have  shown  in  some  paragraphs  of  my  Ess 
on  Cause  and  Effect,*  is  only  another  form  of  that  very  direct  volition 
ideas,  the  absurdity  of  which  it  is  introduced  to  obviate.  Thus,  if  I  wish 
remember  a  piece  of  news  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend,  it' 
acknowledged,  indeed,  that  I  cannot  toill  the  conception  of  this  immediate 
and  directly,  since  that  would  be  to  know  it  already ;  but  I  am  said  to  hat 
the  power  of  calling  up  such  ideas  as  I  know  to  have  co-existed  with  it,  the 
place  at  which  the  news  was  told  me,  the  person  who  told  it,  and  various ;  C 
circumstances  of  our  conversation,  at  the  same  time  ;  and  this  supj)osed  i|^ 
power  of  calling  up  such  relative  ideas,  is  tliat  indirect  power  over  our  course  |.|2 

•  See  particularly,  2d  Edit.  p.  72—79.  3d  Edit.  p.  73—79.  The  whole  question  about 'i^ 
the  direct  or  indirect  volition  of  Ideas,  is  fully  discussed  in  Sect.  III.  of  3d  Edit,  of  that  !|li^ 
Essay,  p.  41—79. 
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of  thought  which  we  are  said  to  possess.  But,  surely,  if  these  ideas  of  the 
circumstances  that  formerly  accompanied  the  event  which  I  wish  to  remem- 
ber, arise,  of  themselves,  to  the  mind,  according  to  the  simple  course  of  sug- 
gestion, there  is  not  even  indirect  volition  in  the  parts  of  the  spontaneous 
train  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  arise  of  themselves,  but  are  separately  willed,  there 
is  then  as  direct  volition,  and  consequently  as  much  absurdity,  involved  in 
this  calling  up  of  the  person,  the  place,  and  the  other  accompanying  circum- 
stances, as  in  calling  up  the  very  conception  itself,  which  is  the  object  of  all 
tliis  search.  In  either  case  we  must  be  supposed  to  will  to  know  that,  of 
which  the  will  to  know  it  implies  the  knowledge.  The  only  difference  is, 
that  instead  of  one  direct  volition,  which  is  acknowledged,  or  which  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  absurd,  we  have  now  many  separate  direct  volitions,  and 
have  consequently  multiplied  the  inconsistency  which  we  wished  to  avoid. 
The  true  and  simple  theory  of  the  recollection  is  to  be  found  in  the  perma- 
nence of  the  desire,  and  the  natural  spontaneous  course  of  the  suggestion.  I 
do  not  call  up  the  ideas  of  the  person  and  the  place  ;  but  these  by  their  rela- 
tions to  the  desire  which  I  feel,  arise  uncalled  ;  and  when  these  have  arisen, 
the  suggestion  of  some  part  of  the  conversation  at  that  place,  and  with  that 
person,  is  a  very  natural  effect  of  this  mere  conception  of  the  person  and  of 
the  place.  If  that  particular  part  of  the  discourse  be  thus  simply  suggested, 
which  I  wished  to  remember,  my  object  is  gained,  and  my  desire,  of  course, 
ceases;  if  not,  my  desire  still  continuing,  and  being  itself  now  more  strongly, 
because  more  recently  associated  with  tlie  conceptions  of  the  person  and  the 
place,  keeps  them  constantly  before  me,  till,  in  the  variety  of  suggestions 
to  which  they  spontaneously  give  rise,  I  eitlier  obtain,  at  last,  the  remem- 
3rance  which  I  wish,  or,  by  some  new  suggestion,  am  led  into  a  new  channel 
if  thought,  and  forget  altogether  that  there  was  any  thing  which  1  wished  to 
■eraember.  What  is  termed  voluntary  recoUtction,  then,  whether  direct  or 
ndirect,  is  nothing  more  than  the  co-existence  of  some  vague  and  indistinct 
iesire  with  our  simple  trains  of  suggestion. 

It  is  a  complex  feeling,  or  series  of  feelings,  of  which  the  continued  desire, 
md  a  variety  of  successive  relative  conceptions,  are  parts  ;  but  the  co-exist- 
;nce  of  the  train  of  conceptions,  with  an  unsatisfied  desire,  though  a  complex 
tate  of  mind,  is  not  the  exercise  of  any  new  power,  distinct  from  the  elemen- 
ary  powers  or  feelings  which  compose  it.  We  have  only  to  perform  our 
lental  analysis,  as  in  any  other  complex  phenomenon  of  the  mind,  and  the 
lements  instantly  appear. 

Such,  then,  is  memory,  not  a  simple  affection  of  the  mind,  the  result  of  a 
eculiar  power,  but  a  combination  of  two  elementary  feelings,  the  more  im- 
ortant  of  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  laws  of  simple  suggestion,  while  the 
iher  element  is  referable  to  a  power  that  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us. 
In  my  remarks  on  the  secondary  laws  of  suggestion,  I  considered,  very 
illy,  those  circumstances  which  diversify  the  general  power  of  suggestion,  in 
ifFerent  individuals,  and  which  thus  give  occasion  to  all  the  varieties  of  con- 
option  or  remembrance,  in  individuals,  to  whom  the  mere  primary  laws  of 
iggestion  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  equal.  It  will  not  be  ne- 
5ssary  for  me^  therefore,  to  revert  lo  these  at  present,  as  explanatory  of  the 
irieties  of  memory ;  since  the  same  secondary  laws,  which  diversify  our 
iggestions,  as  mere  conceptions,  without  any  notion  of  priority  combined 
ith  them,  diversify  them,  in  like  manner,  when  the  notion  of  this  relation  is 
)mbined  with  them. 
Vol.  I.  53 
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In  estimating  the  power  of  memory,  however,  in  those  striking  diversities 
of  it  which  appear  in  different  individuals,  I  must  warn  you  against  an  error 
into  which  you  may  naturally  fall,  if  you  pay  attention  chiefly  to  the  more 
obvious  suggestions,  which  arise  and  display  themselves  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life.  It  is  in  this  way,  that  a  good  memory,  which  is,  in  itself, 
so  essential  an  accompaniment  of  profound  and  accurate  judgment,  has  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  proverbial  disrepute,  as  if  unfriendly  to  judgment,  or  indicative  , 
of  a  defect  in  this  nobler  part  of  our  intellectual  constitution.  In  the  cases, 
however,  which  have  led  to  this  very  erroneous  remark,  it  is  not  the  quantiiy^ 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  the  power  of  memory,  but  the  peculiar  species  of  it, 
that,  by  the  sort  of  connexions  which  it  involves,  presents  itself  to  us  more 
readily,  and  seems  more  absurd,  merely  by  coming  thus  more  frequently 
before  our  view. 

What  we  are  too  ready  to  consider,  exclusively  as  memory,  is  the  sugges- 
tion which  takes  place,  according  to  the  mere  relations  of  contiguity  in  time , 
and  place,  of  the  very  objects  themselves,  without  regard  to  the  conceptions, 
which  arise,  in  our  trains  of  thought,  by  the  same  power  of  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion, but  which  arise  according  to  other  relations,  and  which,  therefore,  we 
niever  think  of  ascribing  to  the-same  simple  power.    It  is  not  a  good  memor)"",, 
in  its  best  sense,  as  a  rich  and  retentive  store  of  conceptions,  that  is  unfriendly  I 
to  intellectual  excellence,  poetic  or  philosophic,  but  a  memory  of  which  the ' 
predominant  tendency  is  to  suggest  objects  or  images  which  existed  before, 
in  this  very  order,  in  which,  as  objects  or  images,  they  existed   before,  ac* 
cording  to  the   merely  imitative  relations  of  contiguity.     The  richer  tlie 
memory,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  number  of  images,  that  may  arise 
to  the  j)oet,  and  of  powers  and  effects,  that  may  arise  to  the  philosopher,  th» 
more  copious,  in  both  cases,  will  be  the  suggestions  of  analogy,  which  consti- 
tute poetic  invention  or  philosophic  discovery, — and  the  more  copious  thQ 
suggestions  of  analogy  may  be,  the  richer  and  more  diversified,  it  is  evident^  J 
must  be  the  inventive  power  of  tlie  mind.     It  is  the  5'MaZiiy  of  memory,  then,  " 
as  suggesting  objects  in  their  old  and  familiar  sequences  of  contigiiity, — not 
the  quantUy  of  the  store  of  suggestions,  that  is  unfriendly  to  genius,  though, 
as  I  before  remarked,  this  very  difference  of  quality  may,  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, seem  like  a  difference  of  the  quantity  of  the  actual  power. 

It  is  in  common  conversation  chiefly,  that  we  judge  of  the  excellence 
the  memory  of  others,  and  that  we  feel  our  own  defects  of  it,  and  the  species 
of  relation  which  forms  by  far  the  most  important  tie  of  things,  in  ordinar) 
discourse,  is  that  of  previous  contiguity.     We  talk  of  things  which  happenet 
at  certain  limes,  and  in  certain  places  ;  and  he  who  remembers  these  best 
seems  to  us  to  have  the  best  memory,  though  the  other  more  importaa" 
species  of  suggestion,  according  to  analogy,  may,  in  his  mind,  be  wholly  un 
productive,  and  though  no  greater  number  of  images,  therefore,  may  b 
stored  in  it,  and  no  greater  number  of  spontaneous  suggestions  arise ;  but,  0 
the  contrary,  perhaps,  far  fewer  than  in  the  more  philosophic  minds,  whos 
admirable  inventions  and  discoveries,  as  we  term  them,  we  admire,  but  whos 
supposed  bad  memories,  which  are  in  tiuth  only  different  modifications  of  tb 
same  principle  of  suggestion,  we  lament. 

The  most  ignorant  of  the  vulgar,  in  describing  a  single  event,  pour  out  |C 
number  of  suggestions  of  contiguity,  which  may  astonish  us  indeed,  thoujJ 
they  are  a  proof,  not  that  they  remember  more,  but  only  that  their  prevailit ' 
suggestions  take  place  according  to  one  almost  exclusive  relation.     It  is  ii: 
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possible  to  listen  to  a  narrative  of  the  most  simple  event,  by  one  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  pay  much  attention  to  events,  but  as 
they  occur  together,  without  being  struck  with  a  readiness  of  suggestion  of 
innumerable  petty  circumstances,  which  might  seem  like  superiority  of 
memory,  if  we  did  not  take  into  account- the  comparatively  small  number  of 
their  suggestions  of  a  different  class.  They  do  not  truly  remember  more 
than  others,  but  their  memory  is  different  in  quality  from  the  memory  of 
others.  Suggestions  arise  in  their  minds,  which  do  not  arise  in  other  minds; 
but  there  is  at  least  an  equal  number  of  suggestions  that  arise  in  the  minds 
of  others,  of  which  their  minds,  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  be  wholly 
unsusceptible.  Yet  still,  as  1  have  said,  to  common  observers,  their  memory 
will  appear  quick  and  retentive,  in  a  peculiar  and  far  surpassing  degree. 
How  many  trifling  facts,  for  example,  does  Mrs.  Quickly  heap  together,  to 
force  upon  Sir  John  Falstaff's  remembrance,  his  promise  of  marriage  The 
passage  is  quoted  by  Lord  Kames,  as  a  very  lively  illustration  of  the  species 
of  recollections  of  a  vulgar  mind. 

"  In  the  minds  of  some  persons,  thoughts  and  circumstances  crowd  upon 
each  other  by  the  slightest  connexions.  I  ascribe  this  to  a  bluntness  in  the 
discerning  faculty  ;  for  a  person  who  cannot  accurately  distinguish  between 
a  slight  connexion  and  one  that  is  more  intimate,  is  equally  affected  by  each ; 
such  a  person  must  necessarily  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas,  because  they  are 
introduced  by  any  relation  indifferently  ;  and  the  slighter  relations,  being 
without  number,  furnish  ideas  without  end.  This  doctrine  is,  in  a  lively 
manner,  illustrated  by  Shakspeare  : — 

'  Falstajf.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  to  thee  ^ 
'  Hostess.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself,  and  thy  money  too. 
Thou  didst  swear  to  me  on  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin -cham- 
ber, at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,   on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week, 
when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  him  to  a  singing  man  of  Wind- 
sor, thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me, 
and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.     Canst  thou   deny  it.^    Did  not  Goodvvife 
Keech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in   then,   and  call   me   Gossip  Quickly  ^ 
coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar  ;    telling  us  she  had  a  good  dish  of 
prawns  ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee  they 
.vere  ill  for  a  green  wound.     And  didst  not  thou,  when  she  was  gone  down 
.tairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such  poor  people,  saying, 
hat  ere  long  they  should,  call  me   madam  ?    And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me, 
ind  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  ^  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book  oath,  deny 
t,  if  thou  canst. — Second  Part,  Henry  IV^.  Act  2,  Scene  2.' 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  accurate  judgment  cannot  have  a  great  flow 

f  ideas  ;  because  the  slighter  relations  making  no  figure  in  his  mind,  have  no 

ower  to  introduce  ideas.     And  hence  it  is  that  accurate  judgment  is  not 

•iendly  to  declamation  or  copious  eloquence.     This  reasoning  is  confirmed 

y  experience  ;  for  it  is  a  noted  observation,  That  a  great  or  comprehensive 

lemory  is  seldom  connected  with  a  good  judgment."* 

It  is  not  from  any  defect  of  memory,  as  Lord  Kames  thinks,  that  fewer 

f  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  common  conversation,  arise  to  a  mind  of  accu- 

Ue  judgment ;  but,  because  the  prevailing  tendencies  to  suggestion,  in  such 

"  mind,  are  of  a  species  that  have  little  relation  to  the  dates,  Sic.  of  the  oc- 

irrences  that  are  the  ordinary  topics  of  familiar  discourse.     The  memory 

*  Elements  of  Criticism,  Chap.  I. 
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differs  in  quality^  not  in  quantity  ;  or,  at  least,  the  defect  of  these  ordinary 
topics  is  not  itself  a  prooi,  that  the  general  power  of  suggestion  is  less  vigorous. 
In  the  case  of  extemporary  eloquence,  indeed,  the  flow  of  mere  words 
may  be  more  copious  in  him  who  is  not  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  per- 
manent relations  of  objects,  but  on  the  slighter  circumstances'of  perception 
and  local  connexion.  Yet  this  is  far  from  proving  that  the  memor)  of  such 
a  person,  which  implies  much  more  than  the  recurrence  of  verbal  signs,  is 
less  comprehensive ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that, 
unless  probably  in  a  few  very  extraordinary  cases,  which  are  as  little  to  be 
taken  into  account,  in  a  general  estimate  of  this  kind,  as  the  form  and  func- 
tions of  monsters  in  a  physiological  inquiry,  the  whole  series  of  suggestions, 
of  which  a  profound  and  discriminating  mind  is  capable,  is  greater,  upon  the 
whole,  than  the  number  of  those,  which  rise  so  readily  to  the  mind  of  a 
superficial  thinker.  The  great  difference  is,  that  the  wealth  of  the  one  is 
composed  merely  of  those  smaller  pieces,  which  are  in  continual  request, 
and,  therefore,  brought  more  frequently  to  view,-^ — while  the  abundance  of 
the  other  consists  chiefly  in  those  more  precious  coins,  which  are  rather 
deposited  than  carried  about  for  current  use,  but  which,  when  brought  for- 
ward, exhibit  a  magnificence  of  wealth,  to  which  the  petty  counters  of  tlie 
multitude  are  comparatively  insignificant. 


L.ECTURE  XLII. 
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'REDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  SUPPOSED   MENTAL   FACULTIES  TO  SIMPLE 
SUGGESTION,— III.  IMAGINATION. 


Gentlemen,  the  inquiries  which  have  occupied   us  with   respect  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  principle  of  suggestion,  have,  I  trust,  shown  you  what 
that  principle  is,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  principles  of  our  mental 
constitution.     It  becomes  necessary,  however,  in  justification  of  that  simpf 
arrangement  which  I  ventured  to  propose  to  you,  to  consider  this  princi] 
not  merely  in  relation  to  the  phenomena  which   I. have  included  under 
but  also  in  relation  to  other  arrangements,  and  to  show,  that  this  one 
neral  tendency  of  the  mind  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  variety  of  pheno: 
na  which  have  been  referred  to  peculiar  powers  of  the  understanding.     1 
I  endeavoured  to  pfove  in  my  last  Lecture,  with  respect  to  two  of  th 
supposed  intellectual  powers, — the  powers,   as  they  have  been  termed, 
Conception  and  Memory.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  I  showed,  of  conception,  that,  far  from  being  distinguish 
.able  from  suggestion,  it  is  only  a  particular  instance,  or  operation,  of  tha  i^^ 
vpry  principle  ;  what  are  called  the  laws  of  suggestion  or  association,  in  re  ^ 
lation  to  our  mere  ideas,  being  nothing  more  than  the  general  circumstances  «,l 
{Recording  to  which  conceptions  follow  conceptions,  in  our  trains  of  thought  j^. 
A  particular  conception,  indeed,  as  one  state  of  mind,  differs  from  tliat  gene  ^-j 
ral  tendency  of  suggestion,  in  consequence  of  which  it  arises; "but  it  differ  ^ 
from  it  only  in  the  same  way  as  anv  othpi*  pnrtinilar  feeling  differs  from  tl9fl||7 
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general  mental  susceptibility  to  which  we  trace  it ;  as  our  sensation  of  a 
particular  sound,  or  odour,  for  example,  differs  from  the  senses  of  smell 
and  hearing,  by  which  we  are  capable  of  perceiving  all  the  varieties  of  sounds 
and  odours.  The  power  of  suggestion  is  that  capacity  of  the  mind,  by  which 
conceptions  arise  ;  as  the  power  of  vision  is  that  capacity  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  are  sensible  of  the  varieties  of  light ;  and  we  might  as  well  speak 
of  a  power  of  seeing  a  particular  colour,  distinct  from  vision,  as  of  a  power 
of  conceiving  the  same  particular  colour,  distinct  from  the  influence  of  the 
general  tendency  of  the  mind  that  is  termed  by  us  suggestion.  When  I  hear 
the  sound  of  my  friend's  name, — and  the  conception  of  my  friend  immedi- 
ately arises, — there  is  not,  in  the  production  ol  this  one  mental  state,  the 
operation  both  of  a  power  of  association  or  suggestion,  and  of  a  power  of 
conception  ;  but  there  is  a  developement  of  that  single  capacity  or  property 
of  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  which,  certain  conceptions  arise,  after  cer- 
tain other  conceptions  or  perceptions.  We  may  call  this  particular  property 
either  the  capacity  of  conception,  or  the  capacity  of  suggestion,  as  we  please  ; 
the  one  term — conception — having  more  immediate  reference  to  the  object 
conceived,  the  other — suggestion — to  the  conceiving  mind  ;  but  the  feehng 
itself  of  which  we  speak, — the  particular  conception  suggested, — whether  we 
.regard  it  in  reference  to  the  mind  in  which  it  rises,  or  to  the  object  which 
it  seems  to  represent ;  and,  by  whatever  word,  or  combination  of  words,  we 
may  choose  to  designate  it,  is  still  only  one  afiection  of  the  mind, — as  a  man 
IS  still  the  same  individual  being,  whatever  name  we  may  give  to  him, — 
whether  we  call  him  simply  a  man,  or  speak  of  him  by  his  own  individual 
appellation,  or  in  his  different  relations  to  other  beings,  like  himself,  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  father.  The  mistake  which  has  led  to  this  distinction  of  the 
power  of  conception  from  the  power  of  suggestion,  by  which  our  conceptions 
arise,  I  showed  to  be  that  vague,  but  universal  mistake,  as  to  the  nature  of 
(PU  association,  which  supposes  a  certain  mysterious  union  of  the  suggesting  and 
suggested  idea,  to  precede  their  mutual  suggestion, — in  which  case,  this 
supposed  mysterious  union,  and  the  rise  of  the  conception  itself,  occurring  at 
different  periods,  might  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  indicative  of  different  mental 
powers  or  properties. 

After  showing  our  conceptions  to  be  only  particular  modifications  or  ex- 
amples of  the  general,  power  of  suggestion, — which  would  be  a  word  abso- 
lutely without  meaning,  if  nothing  were  suggested, — I  proceeded  to  consider 
our  remembrances,  analyzing  these  into  two  distinct  parts,  a  particular  con- 
ception of  some  object  or  feeling  remembered,  and  the  accompanying  feel- 
ing of  a  certain  relation  of  priority  to  our  present  consciousness.  The  sim- 
ple conception  which  forms  one  of  the  elements  of  the  remembrance,  and 
differs  in  no  respect  from  the  conceptions  that  are  unaccompanied  with  the 
notion  of  a  relation  of  time,  is  of  course  reducible  to  the  power 'of  simple 
suggestion,  to  which  all  our  conceptions  are  to  be  referred  ;  the  feeling  of 
the  relation  of  priority  which  forms  its  other  element,  is,  like  our  feeling  of 
every  other  relation,  an  effect  of  that  general  susceptibility  of  relation  sug- 
^tgested,  which  we  are  to  consider  afterwards.  The  remembrance,  there- 
Ijiore,  being  a  complex  feeling,  is  a  proof  of  these  two  susceptibilities  of  the 
mind,  to  which  we  owe  the  constituent  elementary,  feelings  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
proof  of  any  third  power,  more  than  the  sight  of  a  rose,  combined  with  the 
perception  of  its  fragrance,  is  a  proof  that  we  possess  some  third  sense  or 
power,  distinct  from  those  which  give  us  the  elementary  sensations  of  colour 
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and  odour,  of  vvhicli  our  complex  sensation  is. formed.  What  we  term  tne" 
mory,  then,  in  distinction  from  mere  conception,  is  not  a  new  power,  but 
merely  a  complex  result  of  different  mental  capacities ;  as  my  complex  feel- 
ing when  I  look  at  an  extensive  landscape,  and  regard  the  various  contigui- 
ties, or  other  local  relations,  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  high  or  low,  above 
or  beneath,  remote  or  near,  is  a  proof,  indeed,  that  I  have  a  capacity  of  dis- 
cerning relations,  as  well  as  a  capacity  of  vision,  but  not  a  proof  of  any  power 
distinct  from  both,  and  requiring,  therefore,  a  separate  place  in  our  primary 
classifications  of  the  intellectual  functions.  The  relations  of  time,  in  this 
respect,  do  not  differ  from  the  relations'  of  place  ;  our  conceptions  may  be 
combined  whh  the  one  as  much  as  with  the  other  ;  and  the  remembrance, 
in  every  case,  is  a  mere  conception,  like  any  other  mere  conception,  com- 
bined with  a  certain  feeling  of  relation,  and  nothing  more. 

Of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  we  receive  from  that  composition 
of  feelings  which  constitutes  memory,  I  have  already  treated  too  fully,  to 
need  to  recall  them  to  your  attention.  You  know  it  as  that  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  all  the  knowledge  which  we  possess, — not  merely  for  every 
thing  which  raises  us  above  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  vulgar,  to 
the  noble  luxuries  of  science  and  enliglitened  belief,  but  for  every  thing 
which  raises  us  above  that  state  of  unreflecting  imbecility,  compared  with 
which,  the  dull  glimpses  of  thought  that  determine  the  half-instinctive  actions 
of  the  idiot,  in  avoiding  danger,  and  seeking  the  grati6cation  of  his  animal 
appetites,  would  be  wisdom  and  philosophy.  In  the  rich,  and  ever-ready 
stores  of  a  well-cultivated  mind,  we  have  the  only  image,  which  we  can  in 
any  way  acquire,  of  the  Omniscience  of  the  Sovereign  Intellect,  of  that  being 
to  whom  omniscience,  in  all  its  infinity  of  comprehension  of  whatever  is,  and 
of  whatever  is  to  be,  is  the  knowledge  only  of  the  wonders  of  His  own  creor 
iive  power.  We  acquire  our  knowledsje  slowly,  but  we  retrace  it  rapidly. 
The  universe  itself,  when  we  have  enriched  our  memory  with  the  knowledge 
of  its  laws,  may  thus,  in  some  measure,  be  said  to  be  comprised  in  a  single 
retrospective  thought  of  man, — in  a  single  thought  of  the  frail  and  depend- 
ent  creature,  who,  as  an  individual,  is  scarcely  to  be  counted  as  any  thing  ij 
that  very  infinity  which  he  comprehends  and  measures : — 

"  What  wealth  in  Menxory's  firm  record, 
Which,  should  it  perish,  could  this  world  recall, 
In  colours  fresh  originally  bright 
From  the  dark  shadows  of  o'erwhelming  years."  Yovng. 

Nor  is  it  only  intellectual  wealth  which  we  thus  acquire  and  preserve  j 
it  is  by  our  remembrances  that  we  are  truly  moral  beitigs,  because  we  owf 
to  them  the  very  conception  of  every  tiling  which  can  be  the  object  of  m4t 
rality.  Without  them  there  could  be  no  esteem, — no  gratification  for  kind*" 
ness  received — no  compassion  for  those  who  are  in  sorrow — no  love  gf  what 
is  honourable  and  bencvoleiU.  How  many  of  our  purest  affections  might 
we  trace  through  a  long  series  of  reciprocal  kindnesses,  to  the  earliest  years 
of  our  boyhood — to  the  field  of  our  sports — to  the  nursery — to  the  very  cra- 
dle in  which  our  smile  answered  only  still  fonder  smiles  that  hung  ceaseless 
around  it !  The  Greeks,  in  their  Tlieogony,  by  a  happy  allegorical  illustra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  this  principle,  to  all  the  exercises  of  fancy  and  tb€. 
understanding,  fabled  the  Muses  to  be  Daughters  of  JSIemory.  They  might, 
with  equal  truth,  have  given  the  same  parentage  to  the  Virtue*. 
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The  next  class  of  phenomena,  ascribed  erroneously  to  a  peculiar  intellec- 
tual power,  which  remains  to  be  considered  by  us,  is  that  which  compre- 
hends the  phenomena  of  imagination.  We  not  merely  perceive  objects,  and 
conceive  or  remember  them  simply  as  they  were,  but  we  have  the  power 
of  combining  them  in  various  new  assemblages. — of  forming  at  our  will, 
with  a  sort  of  delegated  omnipotence,  not  a  single  universe  merely,  but  a 
new  and  varied  universe,  with  every  succession  of  our  thought.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  we  form  them,  are,  indeed,  materials  that  exist  in  every  mind  ; 
but  they  exist  in  every  mind  only  as  the  stones  exist  shapeless  in  the  quarry, 
that  require  little  more  than  mechanic  labour  to  convert  them  into  common 
dwellings,  but  that  rise  into  palaces   and   temples  only  at  the  command  of 
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"  Indistinct, 
In  vulgar  bosoms,  and  unnoticed,  lie 
Tlieso  stores  of  secret  wealth.     But  some  there  are 
Conscious  of  Nature,  and  the  rule  which  Man 
O'er  Nature  holds  ;  some  who,  within  themselves 
Eetiring,  from  the  trivial  scenes  of  chance 
And  momentary  passion,  can  at  will 
Call  up  these  fair  exemplars  of  the  mind. 
Review  tlieir  features,  scan  the  secret  laws 
Which  bind  them  to  each  other,  and  display, 
By  forms,  or  sounds,  or  colours,  to  the  sense 
Their  latent  charms.     The  Bard,  nor  length,  nor  depth, 
Nor  place,  nor  form  controls.     To  eyes,  to  ears, 
To  every  organ  of  the  copious  mind. 
He  ofFereth  all  its  treasures.     Him  the  hours, 
The  seasons  hiin  obey  ;  and  changeful  time 
Sees  him  at  will  keep  measure  with  his  flight, 
At  will  outstrip  it.     To  enhance  his  toil, 
He  summonetli  from  the  uttermost  extent 
Of  things,  whicli  God  hath  taught  him,  every  form 
Auxiliar,  every  ])ower  ;  and  all  beside 
Excludes  iujperious.     His  prevailing  hand 
Gives  to  corporeal  essence  life  and  sense, 
And  every  stately  function  of  the  soul. 
The  soul  itself  to  him  obsequious  lies 
Like  matter's  passive  heap  ;  and,  as  he  wills, 
To  reason  and  alfection  he  assigns 
Their  just  alliances,  their  just  degrees  ; 
Whence  his  peculiar  honours  ;  whence  the  race 
Of  men,  who  people  his  delightful  world, 
Transcend  as  far  the  uncertain  sons  of  earth, 
As  earth  itself  to  his  delightful  world 
The  palm  of  spotless  beauty  doth  resign."* 

Such  are  the  sublime  functions  of  imagination.  But  we  must  not  con- 
ceive, merely  because  they  are  sublime,  that  they  comprehend  tlie  whole 
pffice  of  imagination,  or  even  its  most  important  uses.     It  is  of  far  more  im- 

rtance  to  mankind,  as  it  operates  in  the  common  offices  of  life, — in  those 
'amiliar  feelings  of  every  hour,  which  we  never  think  of  referring  to  any 
faculty,  or  of  estimating  their  vylue  in  reference  to  oilicf  classes  of  feelings. 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  second  form  of  the  poem,  B.  IV.  v.  66 — ISO^i — with  the 

•ubstitution,  in  v.  68,  of  "  Stores  of  secret  wealth,"  instead  of 

"  Pleasing  stores,  unless  the  casual  force 

Of  things  external  protnpt  tbe  heedless  mind 

To  recognise  her  wealth." 
The  addition  after  "  sense,"  in  v.  78,  (or  v.  11,  as  quoted)  of  "  Their  latent  charms,"  in  the 
next  verse,  the  exclusion  of  the  verses  from  79  to  "  will,"  in  v.  108,  and  the  exclusion  also 
of  V.  127. 
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What  are  all  those  pictures  of  the  future,  which  are  for  ever  before  our  eyes, 
in  the  successive  hopes,  and  fears,  and  designs  of  hfe,  but  imaginations,  in 
which  circumstances  are  combined  that  never  perhaps,  in  the  same  forms 
and  proportions,  have  existed  in  reality,  and  which,  very  probably,  are  never 
to  exist  but  in  those  very  hopes  and  fears  which  we  have  formed  ?  The 
writer  of  romance  gives  secret  motives  and  passions  to  the  characters 
which  he  invents,  and  adds  incident  to  incident  in  the  long  series  of  com- 
plicated action  which  he  developes.  What  he  does,  we,  too,  are  doing  every 
hour ; — contriving  events  that  never  are  to  happen, — imagining  motives  and 
passions,  and  thinking  our  little  romances,  of  which  ourselves,  as  may  be 
supposed,  are  the  primary  heroes,  but  in  the  plot  of  which  there  is  a  sui5- 
cient  complication  of  adventures  of  those  whom  we  love,  and  those  whom 
we  dislike,  connected  with  the  main  piece,  or  episodically  intermingled. 
Our  romances  of  real  Hfe,  though  founded  upon  facts,  are,  in  their  principal 
circumstances,  fictions  still ;  and,  though  the  fancy  which  they  display  may 
not  be  as  brilliant,  it  is  still  the  same  in  kind  with  that  which  forms  and  fills  f  ^ 
the  history  of  imaginary  heroes  and  heroines.  The  dullest  plodder  over  the 
obscurest  desk,  who  sums  up,  in  the  evening,  his  daily  tables  of  profit  and 
loss,  and  who  rises  in  the  morning  with  the  sole  object  of  adding  a  few  ci-  || 
phers  to  that  book  of  pounds  and  pence,  which  contains  tlie  whole  annual 
history  of  his  life, — even  he,  while  he  half  lays  down  his  quill  to  think  of 
future  prices,  and  future  demands,  or  future  possibilities  of  loss,  has  his  vi- 
sions and  inspirations  like  tlie  sublimest  poet,  visions  of  a  very  different  kindf 
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indeed,  from  those  to  which  poets  are  accustomed,  but  involving  as  truly  the 
inspirations  of  fancy. 

For  these  humble  cases  of  imagination,  it  might  perhaps  be  admitted,  by 
those  who  are  not  aware   how  exactly  they  resemble  in  kind  the  sublimer 
examples  of  it,  that  no  peculiar  intellectual  power  different  from  simple  sug- 
gestion is  necessary.     But  is  there  not  some  peculiar  power  exerted  in  tha 
splendid  works  of  eloquence  and   poetic  art, — in  tliose  fictions  which  sceaP 
to  give  all  the  reality  of  nature  to  ideal  things,  or  to  add  some  new  majestyv    p 
or  loveliness  even  to  the  very  magnificence  of  nature  itself,  and  which  would    lii< 
seem,  therefore,  to  raise  art  above  nature,  if  this  very  art  were  not  one  of 
the  forms  which  nature  itself  assumes  .'* 

In  these,  too,  if  we  analyze  the  phenomena  with  sufficient  minuteness,  we 
shall  find  results  similar  to  those  which  we  discovered  in  our  analysis  of  tlie 
former  tribes  of  phenomena,  ascribed  in  like  manner  erroneously  to  peculiar    * 
powers. 

To  tliis  analysis  let  us  now  proceed. 

Imagination  has  been  generally  regarded  as  implying,  a  voluntary  selec- ' 
tion  and  combination  of  images,  for  the  production  of  compounds  different  ' 
from  those  which  nature  exhibits.     This  opinion,  to  whatever  extent  it  may 
be  true,  is  certainly  false  in  part  at  least 

We  have  seen,  in  considering  some  other  mental  processes,  that  these  art 
rendered  very  different  in  appearance  by  the  union  of  desire  ; — that  mere 
perception  in  this  way,  becomes  attention, — mere  memory,  recollection.  A 
similar  difference  is  produced  by  the  union  of  tlie  same  feeling  in  the  phfr 
nomena  which  we  are  at  present  considering. 

Imagination  then,  may  be  considered  in  two  different  lights ;  as  it  tak<^ 
place  without  desire — or,  as  it  takes  place  with  desire  or  intention.     Let 
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consider,  then,  in  the  first  place,  those  new  complex  conceptions,  which, 
when  there  is  no  accompanying  desire,  arise  and  start,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
mind,  in  its  passive  trains  of  thought. 

That  there  is  imagination,  or  new  combination  of  images  and  feelings,  un- 
accompanied with  any  desire,  and  consequently,  altogether  void  of  selection, 
is  as  true,  as  tliat  there  is  memory  without  intentional  reminiscence.  In  the 
trains  of  our  thought,  conceptions  rise  often  simply  as  they  have  existed  be- 
fore ;  they  rise  often  mixed  in  various  forms  and  proportions,  as  they  never 
have  existed  before  ;  and  in  both  cases  equally  without  any  desire  on  our 
part.  We  as  little  will  the  varying  scenery  of  our  reveries,  and  all  the 
strange  forms  which  seem  to  people  thein,  as  we  will  the  conception  of  any 
one  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  when  it  rises  to  us  in  instant  suggestion, 
merely  on  reading  his  familiar  name. 

I  may  conceive  gold,  it  is  said, — I  may  conceive  a  mountain  ;  and  these 
states  of  my  mind,  which  are  only  faint  transcripts  of  the  past,  are  simple 
conceptions.  But  if  I  conceive  a  golden  mountain, — which  I  never  saw, — 
I  must,  it  is  said,  have  put  together  these  two  conceptions ;  and  this  concep- 
tion, different  from  any  thing  in  nature,  is,  in  strict  language,  not  a  mere  con- 
ception, but  an  imagination. 

Has  any  thing,  however,  taken  place  in  this  last  case,  different  from  what 
occurred  in  the  two  former  ^ 

The  argument,   which  I  used  in  treating  of  voluntary  reminiscence,  is 

equally  applicable  in  the  present  instance.     I  then  showed  you  the  absurdity 

of  supposing  that  we  can   will   the  existence  of  any  particular  idea ;  since 

:his  would  be  to  suppose  us  either  to  will  without  knowing  what  we  willed, 

vvhich  is  absurd. — or  to  know  already  what  we   willed  to  know,  which  is  not 

ess  absurd. — In  like  manner,  I  cannot  have  selected  the  images  of  gold  and 

I  mountain  with  the  intention   of  forming  the  compound  of  a  golden  moun- 

ain ;  since,  it  is  very  evident  that,   if  I   willed   that  particular  compound,  I 

iiust  have  had  the  conception  of  a  golden  mountain  previously  to  my  con- 

eption  of  a  golden  mountain.     The  argument  in  this  case  is  surely  demon- 

trative  ;  and  the  same  argument  will  apply  equally  to  every  other  individual 

;ase,  that  may  be  supposed,  whether  the  images  be  few  or  many, — transient, 

ir  continued  through   the   longest  reveries.     If  we   select  images  with  the 

iew  of  forming  a  particular  compound,   we  must  already  have  formed  this 

ompound  ;  and  to  select  them  for  no  purpose  whatever,  is,  in  truth,  not  to 

elect  at  all. 

But  if  there  cannot  have  been  any  selection  of  images,  for  composing 

/ith  them  the  notion  of  a  golden  mountain,  how  happens  it  that  the  concep- 

on  of  this  object,  so  different  from  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen,  should 

rise  in  the  mind  ^ 

For  the  solution  of  this  supposed  difficulty,  I  might  remark,  that  it  is  far 

om  necessary  to  suggestion,  that  there  should  be  any  complete  resemblance 

f  the  object  suggested  to  that  which  suggests  it,  or  Uiat  they  should  formerly 

uve  been  proximate  as  the  direct  images  of  things  existing  together ;  and 

lat,  on  the  same  principle   as  that   by  which  a  giant  suggests  a  pigmy,  or, 

ill  more,  as  analogous  objects  suggest  objects  merely  analogous, — a  tempest, 

)r  example,  the  short  violence  of  mortal  tyranny,  or  a  day  of  vernal  sun- 

line,  the  serene  benevolence  of  its  God, — so  the  mere  conception  of  a 

lountain  of  one  substance  or  colour,  may  suggest  the  analogous  conception 

f  a  mountain  of  gold.     But,  though  this  general  tendency  to  analogous  sug- 
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gesliojis  might  seem,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  explain  the  whole  difficulty,  the  \ 
true  theory  of  this,  and  of  every  other  species  of  complex  conception,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  depend,  not  on  this  general  tendency  merely,  but,  in  a  great 
degree  also,  on  that  fact  with  respect  to  suggestion,  which  I  stated  and  illus- 
trated in  a  former  Lecture, — the  fact  that  various  conceptions,  in  tliat  parti- 
cular sense  of  co-existence  or  complexity,  which  I  explained  to  you  as  all 
that  can  be  understood  in  the  case  of  mind,  may  exist  together,  forming  one 
complex  feeling,  and  that  one  part  of  this  complexity  may  suggest  one  con- 
ception, while  another  part  suggests  a  different  conception,  that  may  in  like 
manner  unite,  and  form  one  harmonizing  whole.  The  conception  of  the 
colour  of  gold,  for  example,  and  the  conception  of  a  mountain,  may  be  thus, 
as  it  were,  separately  suggested,  by  parts  of  some  preceding  group  of  images 
co-existing  in  the  mind ;  or  the  conception  of  a  mountain  remaining,  its 
greenness  or  brownness,  which  are  parts  of  the  complex  feeling,  may,  as 
colours,  suggest  various  other  colours,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  conception 
of  tlie  form  of  the  mountain  had  ceased  ;  the  colours  thus  suggested  by  some 
former  colour, — that  of  gold  among  the  rest, — coalescing,  as  they  arise,  with 
the  remaining  conception  of  the  projecting  mass  ;  and  all  this  happens,  not 
in  consequence  of  any  selection  of  ours,  but  merely  in  conformity  with  the 
common  laws  of  suggestion  ;  with  those  laws,  by  which,  as  I  have  shown  to 
you,  in  every  instance  of  vision^  a  mere  sensation  of  colour  continues  to  co^ 
exist  with  what  is  in  truth  only  an  associate  conception  of  some  particular 
tangible  form,  and  to  blend  itself,  in  intimate  diffusion,  with  the  conception 
which  it  has  suggested, — as  if  the  eye  were  itself  capable  of  originally  dig* 
tinguisliing  convexity,  concavity,  and  every  varied  form  of  position  and  mag- 
nitude. 

The  momentary  groups  of  images  that  arise,  independently  of  any  desire 
or  choice  on  our  part,  and   arise  in   almost  every  minute,  to  almost  evei 
mind,  constitute  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  imaginations ;  and  to  s 
pose  a  predetermining  selection  necessary  to  every  new  complex  concepti 
would  therefore  be  almost  to  annihilate  imagination  itself.     It  might  leave  i| 
indeed,  to  the  writers  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  to  all  who  are  in  the  habb 
of  embellishing  their  conversation  with  the  graces  and  the  wonders  of  ex- 
temporary  romance  ;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  it  would  be  tt=3 
annihilate  it  wholly  ;  since,  in  iKem,  there  is  no  intentional  creation  of  images.; 
but  their  fancy  presents  to  them  spontaneous  images ;  or  rather,  to  speal 
more  accurately,  since  fancy  is  but  a  general  term,  expressive  of  the  varieQ 
of  these  very  states  of  the  mind,  their  mind,  in  consequence  of  its  own  origt 
nal  susceptibilities  of  change,  exists,  of  itself,  successively,  in  those  various 
states  which  constitute  the  feelings  referred  to  fancy  or  imagination. 

Such  is  imagination,  considered,  as  it  most  frequently  occurs,  without  an" 
accompanying  desire; — a  mode  of  the  general  capacity  of  simple  suggestioD^ 
— -and  nothing  more.     But  there  are,  unquestionably,  cases  in  which  desire 
or  intention  of  some  sort,  accompanies  it  during  the  whole,  or  the  chiit  pai 
of  the  process  ;  and  it  is  of  these  cases  chiefly  that  we  are  accustomed  1 1 
think,  in  speaking  of  this  supposed  power.     Such  is  the  frame  of  the  mine  is 
in  composition  of  every  species,  in  prose  or  verse.     In  this  state  conceptior' 
follow  each  other,  and  new  assemblages  are  formed.     It  is  a  continued  es  i 
ercise  of  imagination : — What,  then,  is  the  analysis  of  our  feelings  in  th 
state  of  voluntary  thought,  when  there  is  a  desire  of  forming  new  groups  o 
images,  and  new  groups  of  images  arise  f  'I 
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In  the  first  jDlace,  to  sit  down  to  compose,  is  to  have  a  general  notion  of 
some  subject  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  with  the  desire  of  developing  it, 
and  the  expectation,  or  perhaps  the  confidence,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  de- 
velope  it  more  or  less  fully.  The  desire,  like  every  other  vivid  feeling,  has  a 
degree  of  permanence  which  our  vivid  feelings  only  possess ;  and,  by  its 
permanence,  tends  to  keep  the  accompanying  conception  of  the  subject, 
which  is  the  object  of  the  desire,  also  permanent  before  us  ;  and  while  it  is 
thus  permanent,  the  usual  spontaneous  suggestions  take  place ;  conception 
following  conception,  in  rapid  but  relative  series,  and  our  judgment,  all  the 
time,  approving  and  rejecting,  according  to  those  relations  of  fitness  and  un- 
[itness  to  tiie  subject,  which  it  perceives  in  the  parts  of  the  train. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  the  state  or  successive  states  of 

he  mind,  in  the  process  o(  composition.     It  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  single 

lower,  but  the  developement  of  various  susceptibilities, — of  desire, — of  simple 

suggestion,  by  which  conceptions  rise  after  conceptions, — of  judgment  or 

elative  suggestion,  by  which  a  feeling  of  relative  fitness  or  unfitness  arises, 

in  the  contemplation  of  the  conceptions  that  have  thus  spontaneously  present- 

d  themselves.     We  think  of  some  subject, — the  thought  of  this  subject 

iduces  various  conceptions  related  to  it.     We  approve  of  some,  as  having  a 

elation  of  fitness  for  our  end,  and  disapprove  of  others,  as  unfit.     We  may 

irm  this  complex  state,  or  series  of  states,  imagination,  or  fancy, — and  the 

3rm  may  be  convenient  for  its  brevity.    But,  in  using  it,  we  must  not  forget, 

lat  the  term,  however  brief  and  simple,  is  still  the  name  of  a  state  that  is 

amplex,  or  of  a  succession  of  certain  states ; — that  the  phenomena  compre- 

ended  under  it,  being  the  same  in  nature,  are  not  rendered,  by  this  use  of 

mere  word,  different  from  those  to  which  we  have  already  given  peculiar 

imes,   expressive  of  them  as  they  exist  separately ; — and  that  it  is  to  the 

asses  of  these  elementary  phenomena,  therefore,  that  we  must  refer  the 

hole  process  of  imagination  in  our  philosophic  analysis :  unless  we  exclude 

lalysis  altogether,  and  fill  our  mental  vocabulary  with  as  many  names  of 

)vver3,  as  there  are  complex  affections  of  the  mind. 

The  feeling  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  most  important  in  fixing  our  train 
thought  so  as  to  allow  continuous  composition,  is  the  vivid  feeling  of  de- 
s,  co-existing  with  the  conception  of  the  particular  subject ;  since  this 
iception  of  the  subject,  which  is  essential  to  the  desire  itself,  must  exist  as 
5  as  the  particular  desire  or  intention  exists,  and  from  the  influence  of  the 
inmon  laws  of  suggestion,  cannot  thus  continue  in  the  mind  without  in- 
1  oing  successively  various  other  conceptions  related  to  the  primary  subject, 
id  to  each  other. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  however,  which  contributes  very  power- 
lly  to  keep  the  train  of  suggestion  steadily  related  to  the  particular  subject 
,\jich  we  wish  to  consider,  or,  at  least  to  recall  our  thoughts  to  it,  when  they 
wandered  from  it  so  far,  as  to  have  introduced  trains  of  their  own  abso- 
Jy  unconnected  with  our  subject.  This  is  the  constant  presence  of  the 
objects  of  perception  around  us.  I  remarked  to  you,  when  I  treated 
secondary  laws  of  suggestion,  the  important  influence  which  our  con- 
ions  have  in  awaking  each  other,-  according  as  they  have  been  more  or 
recently  combined  ;  even  the  worst  memory  being  able  to  repeat  a  short 
of  poetry,  immediately  after  reading  it,  though,  in  a  very  short  time,  it 
n^ht  wholly  forget  it.  There  is  then,  most  unquestionably,  a  peculiar  readi- 
ii;s  of  suggestion  of  recent  images  or  feelings.     Accordingly,  when  we  sit 
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down  to  compose,  the  thought  of  our  subject  is  soon  associated  with  every 
object  around  us, — with  all  that  we  see, — with  every  permanent  sound,- 
with  the  touch  of  the  pen  or  the  pencil  which  we  hold, — with  our  very  taclus 
and  muscular  feelings  as  we  sit.  All  these  sensations,  indeed,  have  been 
frequently  connected  with  other  subjects,  but  they  more  readily  suggest  cm 
present  subject,  because  they  have  co-existed  with  it  more  recendy.  WhenJ 
therefore,  we  are  led  away,  almost  insensibly,  to  new  trains  of  thought,- 
which  might  not,  of  themselves,  for  a  long  period,  lead  us  back  again  to  those? 
conceptions  which  occupied  us,  or  to  the  desire  which  acompanied  them,—* 
we  are  rapidly  brought  back  to  these  by  the  sight  of  some  book  which  meets, 
our  eye, — of  the  desk  or  table  before  us, — or  by  some  other  of  those  sensa-l 
tions  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  In  our  efforts  of  composition,  therq 
is  a  constant  action  of  these  causes, — some  of  which  would  lead  us  away^ 
while  others  bring  us  back.  The  general  laws  of  suggestion  would,  in  maojf 
cases,  fill  our  mind  with  conceptions  foreign  to  our  object,  and  they  do  fre- 
quently produce  this  effect ;  but  as  often  as  we  recalled,  by  the  permanency 
of  our  desire,  or,  still  more  frequently,  by  the  same  laws  of  suggestion  whidi 
had  disturbed  and  distracted  us, — operating  now,  in  their  connexion  witib 
the  objects  of  sense  before  us,  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  and  thus  re-| 
pairing  the  very  evil  to  which  they  had  given  occasion. 

Such  are  the  means  with  which  nature  has  provided  us  for  keeping  the 
trains  of  our  suggestion,  not  steadily  indeed,  but  almost  steadily  related  tc 
one  particular  object,  which  we  wish  to  consider,  or  to  illustrate  and  adorn 
Do  the  conceptions,  however,  which  arise  during  this  period,  and  which  an 
ascribed  to  fancy  or  imagination,  arise  by  the  simple  laws  of  suggestion  ?  o 
are  they  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  some  distinct  power .'' 

According  to  the  analysis  which  I  have  given  you, — ^if  that  analysis  b 
faithful, — there  is  no  operation  of  any  distinct  power,  but  merely  the  rise  o 
various  images  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  simple  suggestion,  in  cc 
existence  with  feelings  that  arise  from  some  other  common  principles  of  tl: 
mind,  particularly  desire,  and  the  feeling  of  relation. 

In  the  creations  of  our  fancy,  it  is  very  evident  that  tlie  conceptions  whi( 
arise  must  all  have  some  relation  to  each  other,  or  the  new  combinations  wou 
be  mere  wildness  and  confusion ;  and  to  the  relations,  according  to  whi( 
conceptions  may  arise,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit.     The  first  line  of  a  poei; 
if  I  have  previously  read  the  poem,  may  suggest  to  me  the  second  line,  by: 
relation  of  former  co^itiguity ;  it  may  suggest,  by  resemblance  of  thought  f  j 
language,  some  similar  line  of  another  author;  it  may  suggest,  by  contra' dj 
some  of  those  ludicrous  images  which  consUtxile  parody  ;  or  it  may  suggrj 
some  image  in  harmony  with  its  own  subject,  and  some  appropriate  languaJ 
with  which  to  invest  it,  as  when  it  suggested  to  its  author  the  second  lii^ 
and  all  the  following  lines  of  his  poem.     In  this  variety  of  suggestions,  soi 
of  which  would  be  called  simple  conceptions,  or  remembrances,  while  oth'i 
would  be  ascribed  to  the  inventive  power  of  imagination,  it  is  precisely  i| 
same  principle  which  operates, — that  principle  of  our  mental  constitution,, 
which  one  conception  existing,  induces  of  itself  some  other  conception  rel 
ing  to  it.     In  the  inventive  process,  indeed,  when  it  is  long  continued,  tbj 
is  this  peculiarity,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  suggestions  to  which  we  do- 
give  that  name,  that  the  process  is  accompanied  with  intention,  or  the  dttj 
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of  producing  some  new  combination,  together  with  the  expectation  that  such 
a  combination  will  arise,  and  whhj^idgment, — as  it  is  termed  in  science, — 
that  discerns  the  greater  or  less  aptness  of  the  means  that  occur  to  us,  for 
that  end  which  we  have  in  view  ;  or  with  taste, — which  is  the  name  for  the 
particular  judgment  in  the  fine  arts, — that  discerns,  in  like  manner,  the  apt- 
ness of  the  new  combinations  which  arise,  for  producing  that  end  of  pleasure 
which  it  is  our  wish  to  excite.  But  still  the  new  suggestions,  or  successions 
of  thought,  in  which  all  that  is  truly  inventive  in  the  process  consists,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  operation  of  that  principle  of  the  mind  to  which  memory 
itself  is  reducible, — the  general  tendency  of  our  conceptions  to  suggest,  in 
certain  circumstances,  certain  other  conceptions  related  to  them. 

This  tendency,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  variously  modified  in  various 

ninds ;  and,  in  a  former  Lecture,  I  pointed  out  to  you,  and  illustrated  at 

;onsiderable  length,  the  nature  of  those  peculiar  tendencies  of  suggestion, 

vhich  distinguish  the  conceptions  of  inventive  genius  from  the  humbler  con- 

eptions  of  common  minds  ;  the  mystery  of  which  difference, — that  appears 

o  wonderful  when  we  consider  only  the  products  of  suggestion  in  the  two 

ases, — we  traced  to  this  very  simple  circumstance,  that,  in  the  mind  of  in- 

entive  genius,  conceptions  follow  each  other,  chiefly  according  to  the  rela- 

ons  of  analogy,  which  are  infinite,  and  admit,  therefore,  of  constant  novelty  ; 

^hiie  in  the  humbler  mind,  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  suggestion  are  those 

f  former  contiguity  of  objects  in  place  and  time,  which  are  of  course,  limited, 

id,  by  their  very  nature,  limited  to  conceptions  that  cannot  confer,  on  the 

ind  in  which  they  arise,  the  honour  of  originality.     In  that  process  of 

ncy  which  we  have  now  been  considering,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 

ilendid  creations  which  it  exhibits,  when  the  process  is  complete,  depend  ' 

1  this  prevailing  direction  of  the  course  of  thought  to  analogous  objects, 

ther  than  to  such  as  have  been  merely  proximate  in  time  and  place.     But 

3  must  not  conceive  that  the  brilliant  wonders,  to  which  this  tendency  of 

ggestion  gives  birth,  are  to  be  referred,  merely  because  they  are  brilliant 

d  wonderful,  to  some  power  distinct  from  that  simple  suggestion  to  which 

3y  owe  their  being. 

These  remarks  are,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of  that  simple  and 
jnecal  principle  on  which  the  separate  suggestions  that  become  permanently 
obodied  in  the  delightful  pictures  of  fancy,  depend.  It  may  be  necessary, 
Iwever,  to  illustrate,  a  little  more  fully,  the  nature  of  that  selection,  o(  which 
Mters  on  the  subject  of  imagination  so  frequently  speak. 
I  have  already  shown,  that,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  imaginations, — in 
c  those  which  enhven  the  momentary  reveries,  that  form  so  large  a  part  of 
f  mental  history  of  each  day,  though,  from  the  constant  recurrence  of 
c  ects  of  perception,  more  vivid  and  more  intimately  connected  with  our 
y  inanent  desires,  they  pass  away,  and  are  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  they 
1  /e  arisen,  in  all  those  visions  of  the  future,  which  occupy,  with  their  own 
li  e  hopes  and  fears,  the  great  multitude  of  mankind,  the  combinations  of 
ficy  which  arise,  are  far  from  implying  any  selection  by  that  mind  to  which 
tly  arise,  but  occur  to  it,  independent  of  any  choice,  by  mere  suggestion,  or 
b  the  co-existence  and  combination  of  some  conception  as  it  arises,  with 
tit  remaining  perception  or  conception  which,  suggested  it,  or  with  some 
©er  remaining  conception  of  a  complex  group. 

The  selection,  however,  which  we  have  to  consider,  is  that  which  is  sup- 
ped to  take  place  in  cases  of  imagination,  where  there  is  an  undoubted 
dire  of  producing  some  new  and  splerHirl  result. 
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"  We  seem  to  treat  the  thoughts  tliat  present  themselves  to  the  fancy 
crowds,''  it  has  been  said,  "  as  a  great  man  treats  those  [courtiers]  diat  atlei 
his  levee.  They  are  all  ambitious  of  his  attention — he  goes  round  the  cii'cl 
bestowing  a  bow  upon  one,  a  smile  upon  another ;  asks  a  short  question  of 
third,  while  a  fourth  is  honoured  with  a  particular  conference ;  and  the  greau 
part  have  no  particular  mark  of  attention,  but  go  as  they  came.  It  is  trw 
he  can  give  no  mark  of  his  attention  to  those  who  were  not  there  ;  but  liil^ 
has  a  sufBvjient  number  for  making  a  choice  and  distinction."* 

Of  this  selection  I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  as,  indeed,  I  have  al- 
ready repeatedly  remarked, — that  when  many  images  are  together  in  oui 
mind,  we  cannot  combine  two  of  them,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  third 
because  this  would  be,  in  truth,  to  have  already  formed  that  tliird  which  vn 
are  supposed  to  will  to  form.  In  the  second  place,  I  may  remark,  that  v4 
cannot,  by  any  direct  effort  of  will,  banish  from  our  mind  any  thought  whid 
we  may  conceive  to  be  incongruous  to  our  subject,  so  as  to  retain  only  sudj 
as  are  congruous.  To  desire  to  banish^  is,  in  truth,  effectually  to  retain  ;  thf 
very  desire  making  the  particular  thought  more  vivid  than  it  otherwise  wouk 
have  been. 

"  We  vainly  labour  to  forget 
What  by  the  labour  we  remember  more." 

We  cannot  select  any  two  images,  therefore,  out  of  many,  with  the  exp 
design  of  forming  that  third  which  results  from  them,  since  the  design  i 
would  imply  their  previous  combination.     We  cannot  banish  a  third,  fou 
or  fifth  image,  co-existing  with  these  two,  from  our  feeling  of  their  incongi  uit 
with  the  plan  already  conceived  by  us,  since  the  wish  of  banishing  t 
would  only  give  to  them  a  firmer  place.     We  do  not  truly  separate  llie 
images  from  the  group  by  any  direct  effort  of  our  will — for  our  will 
have  no  power  of  producing  the  separation  ;  but  Nature,  by  certain  prii 
pies  with  which  our  mind  is  endowed,  forms  the  separation  for  us,  and 
sequently,  the  new  assemblage  which  remains  after  the  separation  of 
rejected  parts.     This  it  does  for  us,  according  to  the  simple  theory  whi 
have  been  led  to  form  of  the  process,  in  consequence  of  our  feeling  of  appw 
bation — the  feehng  of  the  congruity  of  certain  images  with  the  plan  alreacit 
conceived  by  us;  for  this  feeling  of  approbation,  and  therefore,  of  increa|p|r 
interest,  cannot  arise  and  continue,  without  rendering  more  lively  the  dijk 
ceptions  to  which  it  is  attached,  producing,  in  short,  a  prominence  and  vi^K 
ness  of  these  particular  conceptions ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  ou^^k 
the  fainter  conceptions  that  co-existed  with  them.     This  vivifying  influew 
of  our  mere  approbation,  operates  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as,  in^i^, 
process  of  attention  formerly  considered  by  us,  we  found,  that  of  a  muliittfii 
of  objects,  all  equally  present  to  our  eye,  and  all  producing,  or  at  least  dpi 
ble  of  producing,  an  impression  of  some  sort  on  the  sentient  mind,  the  ml  ^ 
feeling  of  interest,  and  the  consequent  desire  of  furtlier  knowledge,  rendeM 
some,  in  a  single  moment,  more  prominent  than  others,  as  if  almost  anal 
lating  the  others  that  were  equally  before  our  view,  but  which  faded  rno 
rapidly  from  their  comparative  indistinctness. 

The  vividness  of  our  mere  approbation,  then,  might  be  sufficient  of 
to  vivify,  in  some  degree,  the  conceptions  with  which  it  harmonizes,  a 

*  Reid  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  it.  chap.  4 
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desire  in  atteniion  renders  more  vivid  die  perceptions  to  which  it  directly 
rehites.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  approbation  that  it  operates, — it  operates 
also  indirectly  by  inducing  that  very  feeling,  or  combination  of  feelings,  which 
we  term  attention ;  and  adding,  therefore,  all  the  vivacity,  which  attention 
gives,  to  the  relative  and  harmonizing  image.  When  a  conception  arises  to 
the  poetic  mind  that  seems  peculiarly  related  to  the  primary  conception  of 
the  subject,  there  is  of  course  an  instant  approbation  of  it ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  approbation,  aii  almost  instant  desire  of  considering  the  image 
more  fully,  and  developing  or  embodying,  in  the  most  powerful  language, 
that  beautiful  relation  which  is  perceived.  There  arises,  Jn  short,  as  1  have 
said,  that  complex  feeling  of  attention,  which  consists  in  the  union  of  a  certain 
desire  with  a  certain  perception  or  conception ;  and  when  attention  is  thus 
excited,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  all  the  usual  consequences  of  attention  should 
follow,  in  the  increased  vividness  of  the  conception  to  which  we  altend,  and 
the  lessened  vividness,  and  therefore  more  rapid  decay  of  the  co-existing 
mages  that  have  no  relation  to  our  desire. 

Of  the  various  images  that  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  in  those  efforts 
f  fancy  which  we  term  creative,  because  they  exhibit  to  us  results  difTerent 
i-oni  any  that  have  been  before  exhibited  to  us,  he  does  not,  then,  banish  by 
lis  will,  because  he  is  not  capable  of  thus  directly  banishing  a  single  image 
r  the  confused  group  ;  but  he  has  already  some  leading  concejjtion  in  his 
Bind  ;  he  perceives  the  relation  which  certain  images  of  the  group  bear  to 
his  leading  conception  ;  and  these  images  instantly  becoming  more  lively, 
.nd  therefore  more  permanent,  the  others  gradually  disappear,  and  leave 
lose  beautiful  groups  vv'hich  he  seems  to  have  brought  together  by  an  effort 
f  volition,  merely  because  the  simple  laws  of  suggestion  that  have  operated 
nthout  any  control  on  his  part,  have  brought  into  his  mind  a  multitude  of 
onceptions,  of  which  he  is  capable  of  feeling  the  relation  of  fitness  or  unfit- 
ss  to  his  general  plan.  What  is  suitable  rcniains — not  because  he  wills  it 
remain,  but  because  it  is  rendered  more  vivid  by  his  approval  and  intent 
miration.  What  is  unsuitable  disappears — not  because  he  wills  it  to  dis- 
pear — for  his  will  would,  in  this  case,  serve  only  to  retain  it  longer  ;  but 
iTjply  because  it  has  not  attracted  his  admiration  and  attention,  and  there- 
6  fades  like  every  other  faint  conception.  Nature  Is  thus,  to  him,  what 
has  been  in  every  age,  the  only  true  and  everlasting  muse — the  Inspirer 
whom  we  are  indebted  as  nmch  for  every  thing  which  is  magnificent  in 
man  art,  as  for  those  glorious  models  of  excellence,  which  in  the  living 
d  inanimate  scene  of  existing  things  she  has  presented  to  the  admiration  of 
genius  which  she  inspires. 
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LECTURE  XLIII. 


REDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  SUPPOSED  FACULTIES,  TO  SIMPLE  SUGGES- 
TION—1\^  HABIT— ADVANTAGES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  ACCURATE  RE- 
FERENCE OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  SUGGESTION  TO  LAWS  WHICH 
OPERATE  ON  THE  TIME  OF  THE  SUGGESTION  ONLY,  IN  THE  REFU- 
TATION OF  MECHANICAL  THEORIES  OF  ASSOCIATION— REFUTATION 
OF  HARTLEY'S  THEORY. 

Gentlemen,  we  were  engaged  yesterday  m  considering  and  analyzing  the 
complex  plienomena,  usually  referred  to  a  distinct  intellectual  faculty,  which 
has  been  termed  the  Power  of  Imagination  or  Fancy ;  and  particularly,  in 
tracing  the  most  important  elements  of  these  complex  states,  or  successions 
of  states  of  the  mind,  to  that  principle  of  simple  suggestion  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  our  late  examination. 

The  various  analyses  into  which  we  were  led,  in  considering  imaginatioi 
first,  as  it  occurs  without  desire,  in  the  short  reveries  of  every  hour,  am 
afterwards,  as  it  occurs  in  combination  with  desire,  in  the  intentional  processe 
of  composition,  were  too  long  to  admit  of  minute  recapitulation ;  and,  I  flatter  | 
myself,  that  you  do  not  need  any  recapitulation  to  bring  their  results  at  least/ jlis 
fully  before  you.  '* 

That  in  those  short  reveries  which,  intermingled  as  they  are  with  our  per- 
ceptions of  actual  things,  and  often  giving  their  own  colours  to  them,  form  so 
much  of  human  happiness,  and  often  too  so  much  of  human  misery — imagi- 
nation, the  producer  of  new  forms,  does  not  imply  any  new  or  peculiar 
faculty  distinguishable  from  common  suggestion,  was  made,  I  hope,  suffi' 
ciently  apparent ;  and  I  trust  you  were  equally  convinced,  that  in  the  longest 
process  of  intentional  composition,  the  new  combinations  that  arise  to  us  are 
as  little  capable  of  being  directly  willed  ; — that  they  do  not  imply  in  us  any 
power  of  combining  by  our  will  various  conceptions,  or  of  banishing  from  ot* 
mind,  by  any  effort  of  our  mere  will,  other  conceptions  which  appear  to  ut 
inappropriate 

As  we  cannot  will  the  existence  of  any  group  of  images,  or  of  any  ima 
in  a  group,  since  this  verj'  will  to  produce  it  would  imply  its  actual  pres 
existence  as  an  object  of  our  will ;  so,  what  we  call  selection,  cannot  sin 
from  the  group  an  image  to  the  direct  exclusion  of  others,  since  the  operatioE.^^ 
of  the  mere  will  to  exclude  any  image,  by  rendering  it  more  vivid  as  ar  " 
object  of  our  desire,  would  tend  more  effectually  to  retain  it.    But  there  are , 
in  that  selection  of  which  we  speak,  a  feeling  of  the  relation  of  certain  part; 
of  a  complex  group,  to  one  leading  conception  of  a  particular  subject — '  ^ 
consequent  approbation  of  them,  as  in  preference  fit  for  our  purpose,  and  i 
continued  exclusive  attention  to  tham ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  continued  de,; 
sire  of  tracing  and  developing  and  embodying,  in  the  fittest  language,  th< 
peculiar  relations  which  these  parts  of  the  complex  group  are  felt  by  us  ti^ . 
bear  to  the  plan  which  we  had  primarily  in  view.     The  common  effects 
therefore,  of  attention  or  desire,  take  place  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance 
The  particular  images  to  which  we  attend,  become  instantly  more  vivid,  and, 
therefore,  more  prominent,  so  as  to  separate  themselves,  by  their  mere  pel 
manence,  from  the  fainter  conceptions  that  fade  more  rapidly  j  tlie  remainio 
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images,  which  were  all  that  seemed  to  us  to  harmonize  in  the  wider  group, 
thus  mingling  together,  as  if  we  had  formed  by  our  very  will  the  direct  com- 
bination, and  excluded  by  our  very  will  those  incongruous  parts,  which  our 
will,  if  we  had  vainly  attempted  to  make  the  experiment,  could  have  served 
only  to  render  more  vivid,  and  therefore,  more  lasting. 

It  is  thus,  without  any  exertion  of  faculties,  different  in  kind  from  those 
which  are  exercised  in  the  humblest  intellectual  functions  of  vulgar  life, — 
by  the  mere  capacity  of  simple  suggestion,  which,  as  long  as  the  conception 
of  any  subject,  or  part  of  a  subject  remains, — presents,  in  accordance  with 
it,  image  after  image,  by  the  capacity  of  feelings  of  relation  in  the  perceived 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  certain  images  for  a  particular  design, — by  that  primary 
general  desire^  which  constituted,  or  gave  birth  to  the  design  itself,  and  other 
more  particular  and  subordinate  desires,  which  form  the  chief  elements  of 
the  varying  process  of  attention  to  the  varying  images  in  the  train  of  thought, 
— all  those  miracles  of  human  art  have  arisen,  which  have  not  merely  im- 
mortalized their  authors,  but  which  confer  a  sort  of  dignity, — and  a  dignity 
of  no  slight  species,  even  on  those  who  are  capable  merely  of  admiring  them, 
with  an  admiration  that  feels  their  real  excellence.  Indeed,  next  to  the 
glory  of  producing  them,  and  perhaps,  not  inferior  to  it  in  happiness,  is  the 

fleasure  of  being  able  thus  to  appreciate  and  admire. 
Simple  as  the  faculties  may  be,  however,  which  are  concerned  in  the  com- 
'plex  process  of  imagination,  to  the  fancy  itself,  by  which  these  miracles  are 
produced,  there  are  truly  no  limits, — not  in  external  things,  for  these  it  can 
single  at  pleasure, — not  in  the  affections  of  the  soul,  for  these,  in  its  spiritual 
creations,  are  as  obedient  to  it  as  the  mere  forms  of  matter, — not  even  in 
nfinity  itself,  for  after  it  has  conceived  one  infinity,  it  can  still,  in  its  specula- 
ions  add  to  it  another  and  another,  as  if  what  would  be  impossible  in  nature, 
vere  possible  in  it. 

"  What  wealth  in  souls, 
That,  scorning  limit,  or  from  place  or  time, 
Bold  on  creation's  confines  walk  and  view 
What  was  and  is,  and  more  than  e'er  shall  be, 
Souls  that  can  grasp  whate'er  the  Almighty  made, 
And  wander  wild  through  things  impossible."  Young. 


The  conceptions  which  rise  and  mingle  in  our  living  pictures  of  fancy, 
jSing  derived,  not  merely  from  the  various  climes  of  the  earth  -which  we 
[habit,  but  from  every  part  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  give  to  our 
aagination,  if  we  consider  it  relatively  to  the  objects  of  conception,  a  species 
'  virtual  omnipresence,  or  a  rapidity  of  passage  almost  as  wonderful  as 

mipresence  itself.  "  Tot  virtutes  accepimus,  tot  artes,  animum  denique, ' 
jys  Seneca,  "animum  denique,  cui  nihil  non  eodem  quo  intendit  momento 
fcrvium  est,  sideribus,  velociorem,  quorum  post  multa  saecula  futuros  cursus 
itecedit."*  To  the  same  purpose,  but  more  quaintly,  says  an  ingenious 
yench  writer,  comparing  the  velocity  of  our  thought  with  that  of  the  swiftest 
J  material  things.  "  Whatever  rapidity  we  may  give  to  light,  what  is  it  to 
lat  of  my  imagination  .''  I  wish  to  rise  to  the  planet  Saturn,  at  the  distance 
[three  hundred  millions  of  leagues'  from  the  earth.  I  am  there.  I  will  to 
icend  still  higher,  to  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  at  a  distance  from  the 
jrth,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  counted  by  millions  of  leagues,  but  by  millions 


;.i3»J 
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of  millions.     I  have  already  passed  over  all  this  immensity  that  intervenes. 
Would  I  explore  the  twelve  famous  constellations  of  the  Zodiac  ?    The  Sun  ; 
takes  twelve   months  to  journey  through  them.     I  have  already  traversed 
them  all,  in  less  time  than  it  would  have  taken  for  me  to  pronounce  their  ! 
names." 


"  Adde  quod  in  terris  nihil  est  velocius  ilia, 
Et  fbrmas  subit  extemplo  quascunque,  locosque. 
Nunc  fera,  nunc  volucris :  nunc  priscse  moenia  Roms, 
Nunc  petit  ^gyptum  viridem,  fontesque  latentes 
Ambiguos  Nili,  et  Libye  deserta  peragrat. 
Abdita  nunc  terras  ingreditur  ;  nunc  proxima  Soli 
Inter  et  errantes  per  coelum  volvitur  ignes, 
Et  sola  asternum  videt  indefessa  Tonantem. 
Proximaque  assequitur,  cceptisque  audacibus  urget. 
Quoque  magis  toto  diversa  a  corpore  fertur, 
Hoc  raagis  immensas  diversa  a  corpore  vires 
Explicat,  ac  victrix  membrorum  incedit,  et  ultro 
Evolat  ad  superos,  propriisque  enititur  alis."* 


{ 
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The  next  class  of  phenomena  to  which,  as  in  their  chief  circumstances, 
modes  of  the  principles  of  suggestion,  1  would  direct  your  attention,  are  the 
phenomena  of  Habit. 

The  effects  of  habit  are,  by  Dr.  Reid,  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  ultimate 
principle  of  the  mind  ;  and  though  I  flatter  myself,  after  the  discussions 
which  have  engaged  us,  you  are  not  very  likely  to  fall  into  this  error,  it  may 
be  proper  to  enter  into  some  fuller  illustration  and  analysis  of  an  influence^ 
which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  our  mental  constitution. 

In  treating  of  the  secondary  laws  of  suggestion,  1  before  considered  the 
effect  of  general  habit,  if  it  might  so  be  termed,  in  modifyingHie  suggestions 
of  mere  analogy.  The  habit  which  we  are  now  to  examine,  however,  H 
that  in  which  the  effects  are  not  analogous  merely,  but  strictly  similar,  in  i. 
tendency  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  actions. 

The  nature  of  habit  may  be  considered  in  two  lights ;  as  it  thus  produces 
a  greater  tendency  to  certain  actions,  and  as  it  occasions  greater  facility  and 
excellence  in  those  particular  actions. 

The  first  form  of  its  influence,  then,  which  we  have  to  consider,  is  that  , 
by  which  it  renders  us  more  prone  to  actions  that  have  been  frequently  re- 
peated.    • 

That  tlie  frequent  repetition  of  any  action  increases  the  tendency  to  it,  aU 
of  you  must  have  experienced  in  yourselves,  in  innumerable  cases,  of  little, . 
importance,  perhaps,  but  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  influence  ;  and  there 
are  few  of  you,  probably,  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  ie  . 
others  the  fatal  power  of  habits  of  a  very  different  kind.     In  the  corruptiotf  > 
of  a  great  city,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  look  around,  without  perceiving  souk  > 
warning  example  of  that  blasting  and  deadening  influence,  before  which  • : 
every  thing  that  was  generous  and  benevolent  in  the  heart,  has  withered  -  ^ 
while  every  thing  which  was  noxious  has  flourished  with  more  rapid  matu-i  ^ 
rity  J  like  those  plants,  which  can  extend  tlieir  roots,  indeed,  even  in  a  pun  ^^^ 
soil,  and  fling  out  a  few  leaves  amid  balmy  airs  and  odours,  but  which  burs  ^. 
out  in  all  tlieir  luxuriance,  only  from  a  soil  that  is  fed  with  constant  pu 
trescency,  and  in  an  atmosphere  which  it  is  poison  to  inhale.     It  is  not  vicC( 


Heinsitu  de  Contemptu  Mortis,  Lib.  II. 
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— not  cold  and  insensible,  and  contented  vice,  that  has  never  known  any- 
better  feelings, — which  we  view  with  melancholy  regret.  It  is  virtue, — at 
least  what  once  was  virtue, — that  has  yielded  progressively  and  silently  to 
an  influence  scarcely  perceived,  till  it  has  become  the  very  thing  which  it 
abhorred.  Nothing  can  be  more  just,  than  tlie  picture  of  this  sad  progress, 
described  in  the  well  known  lines  of  Pope  : 

"Vice  IS  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet,  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace."* 

In  the  slow  progress  of  some  insidious  disease,  which  is  scarcely  regarded 
by  its  cheerful  and  unconscious  victim,  it  is  mournful  to  mark  the  smile  of 
gaiety,  as  it  plays  over  that  very  bloom,  which  is  not  the  freshness  of  health, 
but  the  flushing  of  approaching  mortality,  amid  studies  perhaps  just  opening 
into  intellectual  excellence,  and  hopes,  and  plans  of  generous  ambition  that 
are  never  to  be  fulfilled.  But  how  much  more  painful  is  it,  to  behold  that 
equally  insidious,  and  far  more  desolating  progress,  with  which  guilty  passion 
steals  upon  the  heart, — when  there  is  still  sufficient  virtue  to  feel  remorse, 
md  to  sigh  at  the  remembrance  of  purer  years,  but  not  sufficient  to  throw 
'iff  the  guilt,  which  is  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and  to  return  to  that  purity  in 
vhich  it  would  again,  in  its  bitter  moments,  gladly  take  shelter,  if  only  it  had 
!nergy  to  vanquish  the  almost  irresistible  habits  that  would  tear  it  back! 

^  "  Crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and  link  so  straight, 

What  first  was  accident,  at  last  is  fate  ; 
The  unhappy  servant  sinks  into  a  slave. 
And  virtue's  last  sad  strugglings  cannot  save."  Mallet. 

We  must  not  conceive,  however,  that  habit  is  powerful  only  in  strengthen- 
ig  what  is  EVIL, — though  it  is  this  sort  of  operation  which,  of  course,  forces 
self  more  upon  our  observation  and  memory, — like  the  noontide  darkness 
'  the  tempest,  that  is  remembered,  when  the  calm,  and  the  sunshine,  and 
e  gende  shower  are  forgotten.  There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  sam€i 
inciple,  which  confirms  and  aggravates  what  is  evil,  strengthens  and  Che- 
ches also  what  is  good.  The  virtuous,  indeed,  do  not  require  the  influence 
habitual  benevolence  or  devotion  to  force  them,  as  it  were,  to  new  acts 
'  kindness  to  man,  or  to  new  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  God.  But  the 
'mptations,  to  which  even  virtue  might  sometimes  be  in  danger  of  yielding 
i  the    commencement   of  its  delightful  progress,   become  powerless  and 

I  e  from  peril,  when  that  progress  is  more  advanced.  There  are  spirits 
Mich,  even  on  earth,  are  elevated  above  that  little  scene  of  mortal  ambition, 
V  h  which  their  benevolent  wishes,  for  the  sufferers  there,  are  the  single  tie 

I I  connects  them  still.  All  with  them  is  serenity  ;  the  darkness  and  the 
srra  are  beneath  them.  They  have  only  to  look  down,  with  generous 
snpathy,  on  those  who  have  not  yet  risen  so  high  ;  and  to  look  up,  with 
gtitude,  to  that  Heaven  which  is  above  their  head,  and  which  is  almost 
oming  to  receive  them. 

«!'  IfT®  explain  the  influence  of  habit,  in  increasing  the  tendency  to  certain 
1  Kons,  I  must  remark, — what  I  have  already  more  than  once  repeated, — 
d^t  the  suggesting  influence  which  is  usually  expressed  in  the  phrase  assO- 
*  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  II.  v.  217 — 220. 
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dation  of  ideas, — though  that  very  improper  phrase  would  se€m  to  limit  it 
to  our  ideas  or  conceptions  only,  and  has  unquestionably  produced  a  mistaken 
belief  of  this  partial  operation  of  a  general  influence, — is  not  limited  to  these 
more  than  to  any  other  states  of  the  mind,  but  occurs  also  with  equal  force 
in  other  feelings,  which  are  not  commonly  termed   ideas  or  conceptions ; 
that  our  desires,  or  other  emotions,  for  example,  may,  like  them,  form  a  part 
of  our  trains  of  suggestion  ;  and  that  it  is  not  more  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
the  states  of  the  mind,  which  constitute  certain  desires,  after  frequently  suc- 
ceeding certain  perceptions,  should,  on  the  mere  renewal  of  the  perceptions,  I 
recur  once  more,  than  that  any  one  conception  should  follow,  in  this  manner,  | 
any  other  conception, — that  the  mere  picture  of  a  rose,  for  example,  should 
suggest  its  fragrance ;  or  that  verses,  which  we  have  frequently  read,  should  I 
rise  once  more  successively  in  our  memory,  when  the  line  which  precedes  | 
them  has  been  repeated  to  us,  or  remembered  by  us.     To  him  who  has 
long  yielded  servilely  to  habits  of  intoxication,  the  mere  sight,  or  the  mere 
conception,  of  the  poisonous  bevepge, — to  which  he  has  devoted  and  sacri- 
ficed his  health,   and  virtue,   and  happiness, — will  induce,  almost  as  if  me- 
chanically, the  series  of  mental  affections,  on   which  the  worse  than  animal 
appetite,  and  the  muscular  motions  necessary  for  gratifying  it,  depend.     Per-  i 
haps,  at  the  early  period  of  the  growth  of  the  passion,  there  was  little  love 
of  the  wine  itself,  the  desire  of  which  was  rather  a  consequence  of  the  plea- 
sures of  gay  conversation  that  accompanied  the  too  frequent  draught.     But 
whatever  different  pleasures  may  originally  have  accompanied  it,  the  percep- 
tion of  the  wine  and  the  draught  itself  were  frequent  parts  of  the  complex 
process  ;  and,  therefore,  those  particular  mental  states,  which  constituted  the 
repeated  volitions  necessary  for  the  particular  muscular  movements ;  and  it 
is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  process  should  be  reviv";' j 
ed  by  the  mere  revival  of  a  single  part.  jl 

What  is  called  the  power  of  habit  is  thus  suggestion,  and  nothing  more.|^ 
The  sight  of  the  wine  before  him  has  co-existed  innumerable  times  with  the '. 
desire  of  drinking  it.     The  state  of  mind,  therefore,  which  constitutes  the 
perception,  induces,  by  the  common  influence  of  suggestion,  that  other  state  . 
of  mind  which  constitutes  the  desire,  and  the  desire  all  those  other  states 
motions  which  have  been  its  usual  attendants. 

This  influence  of  habit,  then, — in  increasing  tlie  tendency  to  certain 
tions, — is  not  very  difficult  of  explanation,  without  the  necessity  of  havim 
recourse  to  any  principle  of  the  mind   distinct  from  that  on  which  all 
simple  suggestions  depend.      If  feelings  tend   to  induce  other  feelings, 
consequence  of  former  proximity  or  co-existence,  it  would,  indeed,  be 
wonderful  if  habitual  tendencies  were  not  produced.     But  the  tendenc; 
certain  actions  is  not  merely  increased,  the  action  itself,  in  cases  of  co 
Gated  motion,  becomes  easier. 

In  what  manner  is  this  increased  facility  to  be  explained  ^ 

,'  If  any  of  you  were  to  try,  for  the  first  time,  any  one  of  the  wondroi 
feats  of  the  circus, — vaulting,  dancing  on  the  rope,  or  some  of  the  moi 
difficult  equestrian  exercises, — there  is  very  little  reason  to  think  that  tl 
individual,  whatever  general  vigour  and  agility  he  might  possess,  would  I 
successful ;  and  if  he  were  so  singularly  fortunate  as  to  perform  the  feaU 
all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  he  would  perform  it  with  great  labour,  ^ 
comparative  awkwardness.     A  certain  series  of  muscular  contractions,  aloa 
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are  best  fitted  for  producing  a  certain  series  of  attitudes  ;  and  though  we 
may  all  have  the  muscles  necessary  for  these  particular  attitudes,  and  the 
power  of  producing  in  them  the  requisite  contractions,  we  have  not, — merely 
from  the  sight  or  conception  of  the  particular  attitude, — a  knowledge  either 
of  the  particular  muscles  that  are  to  be  moved,  or  of  the  particular  degrees 
of  motion  that  may  be  necessary.  In  our  first  attempts,  accordingly, — 
though  we  may  produce  a  rude  imitation  of  the  motion  which  we  wish  to 
imitate, — the  imitation  must  still  be  a  very  rude  one  ;  because,  in  our  igno- 
rance of  the  particular  muscles,  and  particular  quantities  of  contraction,  we 
contract  muscles  which  ought  to  have  remained  at  rest,  and  contract  those 
which  ought  to  be  contracted  only  in  a  certain  degree,  in  a  degree  either 
greater  or  less  than  this  middle  point.  By  frequent  repetition,  however,  we 
gradually  learn  and  remedy  our  mistakes  ;  but  we  acquire  this  knowledge 
very  slowly,  because  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  particular  parts  of  our 
muscular  frame,  and  with  the  particular  state  of  the  mind,  necessary  for 
producing  the  motion  of  a  single  muscle  separately  from  the  others  with 
which  ft  is  combined.  The  most  skilful  anatomist,  therefore,  if  he  were  to 
venture  to  make  his  appearance  upon  a  tight-rope,  would  be  in  as  great 
danger  of  falling  as  any  of  the  mob,  (who  might  gather  around  him,  perhaps, 
in  sufficient  time  at  least  to  see  him  fall)  would  be  in  his  situation ;  because, 
though  he  knows  the  various  muscles  of  his  frame,  and  even  might  be  capa- 
ble of  foretelling  what  motions  of  certain  muscles  would  secure  him  in  his 
perilous  elevation,  he  yet  is  unacquainted  with  the  separate  states  of  mind 
that  might  instantly  produce  the  desired  limited  motions  of  the  desired  mus- 
cles ;  since  these  precise  states  of  mind  never  have  been  a  part  of  his  former 
consciousness. 

But  though  our  command  over  our  separate  muscles  is  not  a  command 
which  we  can  exercise  with  instant  skill,  and  though  it  is,  and  must  be  at  all 
times,  exercised  by  us  blindly,  without  any  accurate  perception  of  the  nice 
parts  of  the  process  that  are  going  on  within  us  at  our  bidding,  we  do  certainly 
acquire  this  gradual  skill.     In  the  long  series  of  trials,  we  find  what  volitions 
have  produced  an  effect,  that  resembles  most  the  model  which  we  have  in 
view.     At  almost  every  repetition,  either  some  muscle  is  left  at  rest,  which 
was  uselessly  exerted  before,  or  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  same  mus- 
cles is  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  desired  point ;  till,  at  length,  having 
Ibund  the  particular  volitions  which  produce  the  desired  effect,  we  repeat 
",hese  frequently  together,  so  that,  on  the  general  principles  of  suggestion, 
hey  arise   together  afterwards  with  little  risk  of  the  interference  of  any 
iwkward  incongruous  volition  which  might  disturb   them,  and   destroy  the 
)eauty  of  the  graceful  movements, — that  seem  now  scarcely  to  require  any 
effort  in  the  performer,  but  to  be  to  him  what  the  muscular  motions  neces- 
ary  for  simple  walking  or  running,  are  to  us, — motions  that,  easy  as  they 
low  seem  to  us  all,  were  once  learned   by  us  as  slowly,  and  with  as  many 
>ainful  failures,  as  the   more  difficult  species  of  motions  which  constitute 
heir  wonderful  art,  were  learned  in  maturer  life  by  the  rope-dancer  and  the 
aggler. 

The  painfulness  and  labour  of  our  first  efforts,  in  such  attempts,  it  must  be 
emembered,  do  not  arise  merely  from  our  bringing  too  many  muscles  into 
•lay,  with  the  view  of  producing  a  certain  definite  effect ;  but  also,  in  a  great 
aeasure,  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  bringing  more  into  play  than  we  in- 
ended,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  and  remedying  the  evil  occasioned 
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by  former  excess  of  motion.  We  lose  our  balance,  and  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  this  loss  of  exact  equilibrium,  we  are  obliged  to  perform  certain 
other  actions,  not  directly  to  execute  the  particular  movement  originally  in- 
tended by  us,  but  simply  to  restore  that  equilibrium,  without  which  it  would 
be  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  execute  it.  All  this  unnecessary  labour, — 
which  is  a  mere  waste  of  strength,  and  a  painful  waste  of  it, — is  of  course 
saved  to  us,  when  we  have  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  able  at  least  to 
keep  our  balance  ;  and  the  desired  motion  thus  becomes  easier  in  two  ways, 
hoih  positively,  by  our  nearer  approximation  to  that  exact  point  of  contraction 
which  constitutes  the  perfect  attitude,  and,  negatively,  by  the  exclusion  of 
those  motions  which  our  own  awkwardness  had  rendered  unavoidable. 

We  have  seen,  then,  in  what  manner,  in  conformity  with  that  great  princi- 
ple of  the  mind  considered  by  us,  the  phenomena  of  our  habitual  actions  may 
be  explained,  both  in  the  increased  tendency  to  such  actions,  and  the  in- 
creased facility  of  performing  them. 

[  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  our  suggestions,  without  remarking  thfe  advao- 
tage  which  we  derive  from  the  accurate  reference  of  these  to  the  laws  of 
mind,  that  operate  at  the  tune  of  the  suggestion  only,  and  not  to  any  previous 
mysterious  union  of  the  parts  of  the  train, — in  refuting  the  mechanical  theo- 
ries of  association,  and  of  thought  and  passion  in  general,  which,  in  some  . 
degree  in  all  ages,  but  especially  since  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Dr.  |i 
Hartley,  have  so  unfortunately  seduced  philosophers  from  the  proper  pro-  ' ' 
vince  of  intellectual  analysis,  to  employ  tliemselves  in  fanciful  comparisons  of 
the  affections  of  matter  and  mind,  and  at  length  to  conceive  that  they  had 
reduced  all  the  phenomena  of  mind  to  corpuscular  motions.     The  very  use 
of  the  term  association  has,  unquestionably,  in  this  respect,  been  of  material 
disadvantage  ;  and  the  opinion,  which  it  seems  to  involve,  of  tlie  necessity  of 
some  connecting  process,  prior  to  suggestion,  some  co-existence  of  percepe  llf 
lions,  linked,  as  it  were,  togetlier,  by  a  common  tie,  has  presented  so  manf  f 
material  analogies,  that  the  mind  which  adopted  it  would  very  naturally  b^ ' 
come  more  ready  to  adopt  that  general  materialism,  which  converts  percep-  '• 
tion  and  passion,  and  the  remembrances  of  these,  into  states  of  sensorial 
particles,  more  easily  produced,  as  more  frequently  produced  before,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  tree  bends  most  readily  in  the  direction  in  which  it  has 
most  frequently  yielded  to  the  storm.     Had  the  attention  been  fixed  less  on 
the  suggestions  of  grosser  contiguity,  than  on  the  more  refined  suggestions  of  ,^. 
analogy  or  contrast,  or  on  those  which  arise  from  the  perception  of  object!  ■ii 
seen  for  the  first  time, — the  analogy  of  all  the  increased  flexibilities  of  matter   i 
would  have  been  less  apt  to  occur,  or,  at  least,  its  influence  would  have  been 
greatly  lessened ;  and  the  readers  of  many  of  those  romances,  which  call 
themselves  systems  of  intellectual  philosophy,  would  have  viewed,  with  asto- 
nishment, the  hypotheses  of  sensorial  motions,  and  currents  of  animal  spirits, 
and  furrows  in  the  brain,  and  vibrations,  and  miniature  vibrations,  which  false 
views  of  the  mere  time  of  association,  in  a  connecting  process  of  some  sori 
prior  to  suggestion,  have  made  them,  in  many  cases,  too  ready  to  embrace.     a% 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  that  the  hypothesis  of  Dr  ^ 
Hartley  has  met  with  followers  ;  and  his  followers  have  generally  been  extr*-  ^ 
vagant  admirers  of  his  philosophical  genius,  which,  I  own,  seems  to  me  to  b«  |^ 
very  opposite  to  the  genius  of  sound  philosophy.     That  tliere  is  considerabl*  11^ 
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acuteness,  however,  displayed  in  his  work,  and  that  it  contains  some  success- 
ful analyses  of  complex  feelings,  I  am  far  from  denying ;  and,  as  intellectual 
science  consists  so  much  in  the  analysis  of  the  complex  phenomena  of 
thought,  its  influence,  in  this  respect,  has  unquestionably  been  of  service,  in 
promoting  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  in  a  science  that  presents  no  attraction 
to  the  senses,  is  so  easily  laid  asleep,  or,  at  least,  so  readily  acquiesces,  as  if 
to  justify  its  indolence,  in  the  authority  of  great  names,  and  of  all  that  is 
ancient  in  error,  and  venerable  in  absurdity.  But  though  the  influence  of 
his  philosophy  may  have  been  of  service  in  this  respect,  the  advantage,  which 
has,  perhaps,  flowed  from  it  in  this  way,  must  have  been  inconsiderable,  compar- 
ed with  the  great  evil,  which  has  unquestionably  flowed  from  it  in  another  way, 
by  leading  the  inquirer  to  acquiesce  in  remote  analogies,  and  to  adopt  explana- 
tions and  arrangements  of  the  phenomena  of  mind, — not  as  they  agree  with 
the  actual  phenomena, — but  as  they  chance  to  agree  with  some  supposed  phe- 
nomena of  our  material  part.  Dr.  Hartley,  indeed,  does  not  consider  ma- 
terialism, as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  theory.  He  does  not  say,  that 
the  vibrations  and  vibratiunchs  of  the  medullary  parts  of  the  sensorium  con- 
stitute the  very  sensations  and  passions,  but  merely  that  they  are  changes 
necessary  to  every  mental  affection.  Yet  by  adopting  a  supposed  analogy 
of  a  particular  species  of  motion,  as  common  to  all  the  intellectual  functions, 
— and  thus  imposing  the  necessity  of  finding,  or  attempting  to  find,  in  every 
case,  some  exact  correspondence  of  the  mental  phenomena,  whh  the  varieties 
and  combinations  of  this  particular  species  of  motion,  he  has  done  as  much 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  intellectual  inquirer,  as  if  he  had  made  all  the 
phenomena  to  consist  of  this  particular  notion, — and  without  contending  for 
materialism,  or  even  believing  in  materialism,  has  produced  this  belief  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  adopted  his  general  system,  as  effectually  as  if  he 
had  himself  believed  and  contended  that  the  soul  is  a  cube,  or  a  cone,  or 
some  irregular  solid  of  many  sides. 

If  we  admit — as  in  sound   philosophy  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit — the 
existence  of  mind,  as  a  substance  not  cubical,  conical,  nor  of  many  sides, 
regular  or  irregular,  but  one  and  simple,  different  from  matter,  and  capable, 
by  the  affections  of  which   it  is  susceptible,  of  existing  in  all  those  various 
states  which  constitute  the  whole  history  of  our  life,  as  sentient,  and  intelli- 
gent, and  moral  beings, — though  we  must  allow,  that  its  sense  of  external 
things,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  its  other  susceptibilities,  require  certain  previous 
sensorial  changes  or  affections,  not  for  constituting  its  feelings,  but  merely  for 
giving  occasion  to  them,  as  any  other  cause  gives  occasion  to  any  other 
effect ; — there  is  no  reason  for  believing,  that  such  changes  of  the  material 
Drgans  are  necessary  for  every  feeling  or  affection  of  the  mind,  even  as  the 
nere  occasions  on  which  the  feelings  arise.     Though  we  were  to  admit  this 
lecessity,  however,  without  any  reason  for  admitting  it,  and  were  to  think 
)urselves  obliged,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  some  analogy  of  matter, — 
ve  must  still  reject  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations  ;  since,  of  all  the  corporeal 
changes,  that  could  be  imagined,  in  the  soft  medullary  matter  of  the   brain 
md  nerves,  vibrations  seem  the  least  likely, — certainly,  at  least,  the  worst 
itted  for  marking  accurately  the  nice  distinctions  of  things.     Indeed,  it  has 
Ivvays  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  wonderful,  that  such  an  hypothesis  should 
lave  been  formed  by  a  physician,  to  whom  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  its 
ppendages  must  have  been  familiar.     If  we  wished  to  have  a  substance, 
hat  should  damp  and  deaden  every  species  of  vibration,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
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single  vibration  from  being  accurately  transmitted,  it  would  not  be  very  easy 
to  find  one  better  suited  for  this  purpose,  than  that  soft  pulpy  matter  which  is 
supposed  by  Dr.  Hartley  to  transmit  with  most  exact  fidelity,  all  the  nicest 
divisions  of  infinitesimal  vibratiuncles. 

Of  the  system  of  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles,  which  has  now  fallen  into 
merited  disrepute,  even  with  those  who  are  inclined,  in  other  respects,  to 
hold  in  very  high  estimation  the  merits  of  Hartley,  as  an  intellet  tual  analyst, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  serious  confutation.  The  very  primary 
facts  of  association  or  suggestion  on  which  the  whole  of  his  metaphysical  sys- 
tem is  founded,  have  always  appeared  to  me  a  sufiicient  confutation  of  that 
very  hypothesis  which  is  adduced  to  explain  them ;  and  as  these  are  his 
favourite  phenomena,  on  which  he  constantly  insists,  they  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  the  most  suitable  instances  in  which  to  examine  the  force  of  the  analogy 
which  he  wishes  to  establish.  Though  the  sensorium,  then,  were  allowed  to 
be,  in  almost  every  circumstance,  the  very  opposite  of  what  it  is — to  be  finely 
elastic,  and  composed  of  chords,  adapted  in  the  best  possible  manner,  for  the 
nicest  differences  of  vibrations ;  and  though  varieties,  in  the  mere  times  of 
vibration  of  the  same  strings,  were  allowed  to  be  sufficient  for  explaining  all 
the  infinite  diversities  of  sensation  ;  still  the  influence  of  that  veiy  association 
on  which  Hartley  founds  so  much,  would  remain  wholly  unexplained.  We 
may  suppose,  indeed,  any  two  of  these  chords,  from  accidental  simultaneous 
impulse,  to  have  vibrated  together ;  but  this  can  be  no  reason,  even  though 
the  accidental  concurrence  of  vibration  should  have  taken  place  one  thousand 
times  at  the  same  moment — that  there  should  be  any  greater  tendency  in 
the  second  chord  than  there  was  originally,  to  vibrate,  without  a  repetition  of 
the  primary  impulse,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  vibration  of  the  first.  If 
the  chords,  or  series  of  vibratory  particles  still  retain  the  same  length  and 
tension,  the  motion  of  the  second  may  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  producible 
indirectly,  by  an  impulse  given  only  to  tlie  Jirst,  if  the  strings  truly  harmo- 
nize ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  motion  of  the  second  must  have  been  produced 
in  like  manner,  originally,  by  the  first  vibrations  of  the  other,  when  external 
force  was  applied  to  it  alone  ;  and,  if  the  two  series  of  vibratory  particles  be ; 
■of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  harmonize,  a  thousand  accidental  co-existencies  or 
successions  of  their  vibrations,  cannot  make  them  harmonize  more  than  at 
first.  Association,  llierefore,  or  habit,  on  such  an  hypotliesis,  would  not  h 
necessary  to  account  for  phenomena  which  must  have  taken  place  equal, 
by  the  mere  laws  of  harmonics,  without  association.  If  the  sight  of  a  pictui 
ed  rose  recall  to  me  its  fragrance,  or  the  fragrance  of  a  rose  in  the  dark, 
recall  to  me  its  form  and  colour,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  sensorial  chords,  of 
which  the  vibrations  give  rise  to  these  conceptrons,  are  of  such  a  length  as  tOi 
harmonize,  and  to  admit,  therefore,  of  joint  vibration  from  a  single  impulse. 
But,  in  this  case,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  that  both  the  sight  and  smell  should 
ever  have  existed  before.  Though  I  had  never  seen  a  rose,  the  mere  smd 
of  one  in  the  dark  should  have  brought  before  me  instantly  the  form  an( 
colour  which  I  had  never  beheld,  because  it  should  instantly  have  producec 
this  particular  corresponding  vibration  in  the  harmonizing  strings ;  and,  thougl 
I  had  never  enjoyed  its  delightful  fragrance,  tlie  mere  picture  of  the  flower 
on  paper  or  canvass,  should  have  given  me,  in  the  very  instant,  by  a  similai 
correspondence  of  vibration,  the  knowledge  of  its  odour. 

All  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  would  be  very  true,  if  the  vibrations,  o( 
which  metaphysical  physiologists  speak,  were  meant  in  their  common  phyai 


if 
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cal  sense.  But  if  they  are  not  used  in  their  common  pliysical  sense,  what  is 
It  that  they  are  intended  to  denote  ?  and  why  is  not  the  precise  difference 
pointed  out  ?  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  meaning  of  the  term  vibra- 
tion— an  alternate  approach  and  retrocession  of  a  series  of  particles ;  and  if 
this  particular  species  of  motion  be  not  meant,  it  is  certainly  most  absurd  to 
employ  the  term,  when  another  term  could  have  been  adopted  or  invented 
without  risk  of  error ;  •  or  at  least  to  employ  it  without  stating  what  is  distinctly 
meant  by  it,  as  different  from  the  other  vibrations  of  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak.  If  it  be  not  understood  in  its  usual  meaning,  and  if  no  other  mean- 
ing be  assigned  to  the  term,  the  hypothesis,  which  expresses  nothing  that  can 
be  understood,  has  not  even  the  scanty  glory  of  being  an  hypothesis.  The 
same  phenomena  might,  with  as  much  philosophic  accuracy,  be  ascribed  to 
any  other  fanciful  term — to  the  Entelecheia  of  Aristotle,  or  to  the  Abracada- 
bra of  the  Cabalists.  Indeed,  tliey  might  be  ascribed  to  either  of  these 
magnificent  words  with  greater  accuracy,  because,  though  the  words  might 
leave  us  as  ignorant  as  before,  they,  at  least,  would  not  communicate  to  us 
any  notion  positively  false.  There  is  certainly  very  little  resemblance  of 
memory  to  an  effervescence,  yet  we  might  theorize  as  justly  in  ascribing 
memory  to  an  effervescence  as  to  a  vibration,  if  we  be  allowed  to  understand 
both  terms  in  a  sense  totally  different  from  the  common  use,  without  even 
expressing  what  that  different  sense  is  ;  and  if  the  followers  of  Hartley,  in 
preferring  vibratiundes  to  little  effervescences,  profess  to  understand  the  term 
vibration  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  and  to  apply  to  the  phenomena  of 
association  the  common  laws  of  vibrating  chords,  they  must  previously  under- 
ake  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  musical  chords,  on  which  they  found 
lieir  hypothesis,  are  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  known  to  be, — that  strings 
)f  such  a  length  and  tension  as  to  harmonize,  are  not  originally  capable  of 
•eceiving  vibrations  from  the  motions  of  each  other,  but  communicate  dieir 
ibrations  mutually  only  after  they  have  repeatedly  been  touched  together, — 
md  that  musical  chords,  of  such  a  length  and  tension  as  to  be  absolutely 
liscordant,  acquire,  notwithstanding,  when  frequently  touched  with  a  bow  or 
he  finger,  a  tendency  to  harmonize,  and  at  length  vibrate  together  at  the 
nere  touch  of  one  of  them.  Then,  indeed,  when  the  tendencies  to  vibratory 
notion  are  shown  to  be  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  they  are,  the  pheno- 
(lena  of  suggestion  might  find  some  analogy  in  the  phenomena  of  vibration  ; 
Jt,  knowing  what  we  know  of  musical  chords,  it  is  impossible  to  bring  their 
henomena  to  bear,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  the  phenomena  of  association, 
—unless,  indeed,  by  convincing  us,  that,  little  as  we  know  positively  of  the 
lyslerious  principle  of  suggestion,  we  may  at  least  negatively  have  perfect 
nowledge,  that  it  is  not  a  vibration  or  a  vibraiiuncle. 
Vol.  I.  56 
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LECTURE  XLIV, 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PARTICULAR   SUGGESTIONS    ON  THE   INTEL- 
LECTUAL  AND  MORAL  CHARACTER. 

Gentlemen,  having  now  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you,  and  explain,  as 
far  as  the  limited  nature  of  these  Lectures  allows,  the  general  phenomena 
which  flow  from  the  principle  of  Simple  Suggestion,  I  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  my  course,  with  some  remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Particular  Associa- 
tions on  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Character.  The  speculation,  if  we  had 
leisure  to  enter  upon  it  fully,  wculd  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  mte- 
resting,  in  the  whole  field  of  philosophic  inquiry.  But  so  mary  other  sub- 
jects demand  our  attention,  that  a  few  slight  notices  are  all  which  my  limits 
at  present  permit. 

In  these  remarks,  I  use  the  familiar  term  associations,  for  its  convenient 
brevity,  as  expressive  of  the  suggestions  that  arise  from  former  co-existence 
or  successions  of  feelings,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  you  can  no  longer  be 
in  any  danger  of  attaching  to  it  erroneous  notions,  as  if  it  implied  some  mys- 
terious process  of  union  of  the  feelings  suggesting  and  suggested,  or  any 
other  influence,  than  that,  which,  at  the  moment  of  suggestion,  certain  feel- 
ings have,  as  relative,  (our  proximate  feelings  among  the  rest,)  to  suggest 
other  correlative  feelings. 

In  this  tendency  to  mutual  suggestion,  which  arises  from  the  relation  of 
former  proximity,  there  is  not  a  single  perception,  or  thought,  or  emotion  of  „ 
man,  and  consequently  not  an  object  around  him,  that  is  capable  of  actioglr 
on  his  senses,  which  may  not  have  influence  on  the  whole  future  character 
of  his  mind,  by  modifying,  for  ever  after,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  those 
complex  feelings  of  good  and  evil,  by  which  his  passions  are  excited  or  ani- 
mated, and  those  complex  opinions  of  another  sort,  which  his  understanding 
may  rashly  form  from  partial  views  of  the  moment,  or  adopt  as  rashly  fron 
others,  without  examination.  The  influence  is  a  most  powerful  one,  in  al 
its  varieties,  and  is  unquestionably  not  the  less  powerful,  when  it  operates 
for  being  in  most  cases  altogether  unsuspected.  It  has  been  attempted  t( 
reduce  to  classes  the  sources  of  our  various  prejudices,  those  idols  of  thi 
tribe,  and  of  the  cave,  and  of  the  forum,  and  of  the  theatre,  as  Lord  Bacoi 
has  quaintly  characterized  them.  But,  since  every  event  that  befalls  us  ma;' 
add,  to  the  circumstances  which  accidentally  accompany  it,  some  permanen 
impression  of  pleasure  or  pain,  of  satisfaction  or  disgust,  it  must  never  b 
forgotten  that  the  enumeratipn  of  the  prejudices,  even  of  a  single  individua 
must,  if  it  be  accurate,  comprehend  the  whole  history  of  his  life,  and  tliat  th 
enumeration  of  the  sources  of  prejudice  in  mankind,  must  be,  like  the  celt 
brated  work  of  an  ancient  naturalist,  as  various  as  nature  herself,  "  tam  variui 
quam  natura  ipsa."  It  is  not  on  their  truth  alone,  that  even  the  juste 
opinions  have  depended  for  their  support ;  for  even  truth  itself  may,  relative , 
to  the  individual,  and  is,  relatively  to  all,  in  infancy,  and  to  the  greater  nun 
ber  of  mankind  for  life, — a  prejudice  into  which  they  are  seduced  by  affecti( 
or  example,  precisely  in  the  same  way,  as,  on  so  many  other  occasions,  thi 
are  seduced  into  error.  Could  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  our  min 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  estimating  the  influence  of  an  opinion,  to  consid 
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as  often  the  lips  from  which  it  fell,  as  the  certainty  of  opinion  itself,  or  per- 
haps even  to  take  into  account  some  accidental  circumstance  of  pleasure  or 
good  fortune,  which  dispelled  for  a  moment  our  usual  obstinacy.  We  may 
have  reasoned  justly  on  a  particular  subject  for  life,  because  at  some  happy 
moment, 

Perhaps  Prosperity  becalm'd  our*  breast ; 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  East.t 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  influence  of  professional  habits,  in  modifying 
the  train  of  thought ;  and  the  observation  of  the  still  greater  influence,  which 
they  exercise,  in  attaching  undue  importance  to  particular  sets  of  opinions, 
is  probably  as  ancient,  as  the  division  of  professions.     The  sciences  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  considered  as  speculative  professions ;    and  the  exclusive 
student  of  any  one  of  these,  is  liable  to  a  similar  undue  preference,  of  that 
particular  department  of  philosophy,  which  afforded  the  truths,  that  asto- 
nished and  delighted  him  in  his  entrance  on  the  study,  or  raised  him  after- 
wards to  distinction  by  discoveries  of  his  own.     We  know  our  own  internal 
enjoyments ;  but  we  have  no   mode  of  discovering  the  internal  enjoyments 
of  others  ;  and  a  study,  therefore,  on  which  we  have  never  entered,  unless  its 
ultimate  utility  be  very  apparent,  presents  to  our  imagination  only  the  diffi- 
culties that  are  to  oppose  us,  which  are  always  more  immediately  obvious  to 
Dur  thought,  than  the  pleasure  to  which  these  very  difficulties  give  rise. 
But  the  remembrance  of  our  own  past  studies,  is  the  remembrance  of  many 
lours  of  delight ;  and  even  the  difficulties  which  it  brings  before  us,  are 
lifficulties  overcome.     The   mere  determination  of  the  mind,  therefore,  in 
!arly  youth,  to  a  particular  profession  or  speculative  science, — though  it  may 
lave  arisen  from  accidental  circumstances,  or  parental  persuasion  only,  and 
lot  in  the  slightest  degree  from  any  preference   or  impulse  of  genius  at  the 
ime,  is  thus  sufficient,  by  the  elements  which  it  cannot  fail  to  mingle  in  all 
lur  complex  conceptions  and  desires,  to  impress  for  ever  after  the  intellectual 
haracter,  and  to  bend  it,  perhaps,  from  that  opposite  direction,  into  which 
;  would  naturally  have  turned.     It  has  been  said,  that  Heaven,  which  gave 
reat  qualities  only  to  a  small  number  of  its  favourites,  gave  vanity  to  all,  as 
full  compensation  ;  and  the  proud  and  exclusive  preference,  which  attends 
iiy  science  or  profession,   hurtful  as  it  certainly  is,   in  preventing  just  views, 
ad  impeding  general  acquirements,  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  serving,  in 
)me  measure,  like  this  universal  vanity,  to  comfort  for  the  loss  of  that  wider 
aowledge,  which,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,   must  be  altogether 
ayond  attainment.     The  geometer,  who,  on  returning  a  tragedy  of  Racine, 
hich  he  had  been  requested  to  read,  and  which  he  had  perused  accordingly 
ith  most  faithful  labour,   asked  with  astonishment,  what  it  was  intended 
demonstrate  ?    and  the   arithmetician,   who,   during  the  performance  of 
arrick,  in  one  of  his  most  pathetic  characters,  employed  himself  in  count- 
g  the  words  and  syllables  which  that  great  actor  uttered,  only  did,  in  small 
atters,  what  we  are,  every  hour,  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in  affairs  of  much 
ore  serious  importance. 

How  much  of  what  is  commonly'called  genius, — or,  at  least,  how  much 
Ithe  secondary  direction  of  genius,  which  marks  its  varieties,  and  gives  it  a 
afcific  distinctive  character, — depends  on  accidents  of  the  slightest  kind, 
|it  modify  the  general  tendencies  of  suggestion,  by  the  peculiar  liveliness 
*  His. — Orlg.  t  Pope  s  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  11. 
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which  they  give  to  certain  trains  of  thought !  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  m 
cases  of  this  sort,  we  may  often  err, — and  that  we  probably  err,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  greater  number  of  them, — in  ascribing  to  the  accident,  those 
mental  peculiarities,  which  existed  before  it  unobserved,  and  which  would 
afterwards,  as  original  tendencies,  have  developed  themselves,  in  anv  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  individual  might  have  been  placed ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  circumstances,  though  apt  to  be  magni6ed,  is  not  on  ihait  account 
the  less  real;  and  though  we  may  sometimes  err,  therefore,  as  to  tlie  parti- 
cular examples,  we  cannot  err  as  to  the  general  "influence  itself.  We  are 
told,  in  the  life  of  Chatterton,  that,  in  his  early  boyhood,  he  was  reckoned 
of  very  dull  intellect,  till  he  "  fell  in  love,"  as  his  mother  expressed  it,  with 
the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical  manuscript  in  French,  from  which 
she  taught  him  his  letters ;  and  a  black-letter  Bible  was  the  book  from  which  i 
she  afterwards  taught  him  to  read.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  subse- 
quent history  of  this  wonderful  young  man,  without  tracing  a  probable  con- 
nexion of  those  accidental  circumstances,  which  could  not  fail  to  give  a 
peculiar  importance  to  certain  conceptions,  with  the  character  of  that  genius, 
which  was  afterwards  to  make  grey-headed  erudition  bend  before  it,  and 
to  astonish  at  least  all  those  on  whom  it  did  not  impose. 

The  illustrious  French  naturalist  Adanson,  was  in  very  early  life  distin- 
guished by  his  proficiency  in  classical  studies.  In  his  first  years  at  college, 
he  obtained  the  highest  prizes  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  on  which  occasion 
he  was  presented  with  the  works  of  Pliny  and  Aristotle.  The  interest  which 
such  a  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  give  to  the  works  of  these  ancient  in- 
quirers into  nature,  led  him  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treated,  that,  when  he  was  scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  some 
valuable  notes  on  the  volumes  that  had  been  given  to  reward  his  studies  of 
a  different  kind. 

Vaucanson,  the  celebrated  mechanician, — who,  in  every  thing  which  did 
not  relate  to  his  art,  showed  so  much  stupidity,  that  it  has  been  said  of  him, 
that  he  was  as  much  a  machine  as  any  of  the  machines  which  he  made,— 
happened,  when  a  boy,  to  be  long  and  frequently  shut  up  in  a  room,  ill li 
which  there  was  nothing  but  a  clock,  which,  therefore,  as  the  only  object  oi 
amusement,  he  occupied  himself  with  examining,  so  as  at  last  to  discover  thci 
connexion  and  uses  of  its  parts  ;  and  the  construction  of  machines  was  after-] 
wards  his  constant  delight  and  occupation.     I  might  refer  to  the  biography 
of  many  other  eminent  men,  for  multitudes  of  similar  incidents,  that  appeal 
to  correspond,   with   an   exactness  more  than  accidental,  with  the  striking  . 
peculiarities  of  character  afterwards  displayed  by  tliem ;  and  it  is  not  easy  tc  i|^ 
say,  if  we  could  trace  the  progress  of  genius  from  its  first  impressions,  hovt  ^ 
very  few  circumstances,  of  little  apparent  moment,  might  have  been  suffi, <^ 
cient, — by  the  new  suggestions  to  which  they  would  have  given  rise,  and  th«  ^^  . 
new  complex  feelings  produced, — to  change  the  general  tendencies  thaL 
were  afterwards  to  mark  it  with  its  specific  character.  j*^^ 

Indeed,  since  all  the  advantages  of  scientific  and  elegant  education  mujU.^ 
philosophically,  be  considered  only  as  accidental  circumstances,  we  have,  i.  ^ 
the  splendid  powers  which  these  advantages  of  mere  culture  seem  to  evolv( 
as  contrasted  with  the  powers  that  lie  dormant  in  the  mass  of  mankind, 
striking  proof  how  necessary  the  influence  of  circumstances  is  for  the  deF< 
bpement  of  those  magnificent  suggestions  which  give  to  genius  its  glory  ac 
its  very  name. 
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If  the  associations,  and  consequent  complex  feelings,  which  we  derive 
from  the  accidental  impression  of  external  things,  or  which  we  form  to  our- 
selves by  our  exclusive  studies  and  occupations,  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  our  intellectual  character,  those  which  are  transmitted  to  us,  from  other 
minds,  are  not  less  powerful.  We  continue  to  think  and  feel,  as  our  ances- 
tors have  thought  and  felt ;  so  true,  in  innumerable  cases,  is  the  observation^ 
that  "  men  make  up  their  principles  by  inheritance,  and  defend  them,  as 
they  would  their  estates,  because  they  are  horn  heirs  to  them.^^  It  has  been 
justly  said,  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  that  as  an  evil  which  has  been  long 
done,  and  that  there  are  many  great  and  excellent  things,  which  we  never 
think  of  doing,  "merely  because  no  one  has  done  them  before  us.  This  sub- 
jection of  the  soul  to  former  usage,  till  roused  by  circumstances  of  more 
than  common  energy,  is  like  the  inertia  that  retains  bodies  in  the  state  in 
which  they  happen  to  be,  till  some  foreign  force  operate,  to  suspend  their 
motion  or  their  rest.  And  it  is  well,  upon  the  whole,  that,  in  the  great 
concerns  of  life,  those  which  relate,  not  to  speculative  science,  but  to  the 
direct  happiness  of  nations, — this  intellectual  inertia  subsists.  The  difficulty 
of  moving  the  multitude,  though  it  may  often  be  the  unfortunate  cause  of 
preventing  benefits  which  they  might  readily  receive,  still  has  the  important 
advantage  of  allowing  time  for  reflection,  before  their  force,  which  is  equally 
irresistible  for  their  self-destruction  as  for  their  preservation,  could  be  turned 
to  operate  greatly  to  their  own  prejudice.  The  restless  passions  of  the  indi- 
vidual innovator,  man,  thus  find  an  adequate  check  in  the  general  principles 
of  mankind.  The  same  power  who  has  balanced  the  causes  of  action  and 
repose  in  the  material  world,  has  mingled  them,  with  equal  skill,  in  the  intel- 
kctual ;  and,  in  the  one  as  much  as  in  the  other,  the  very  irregularities  that 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  that  beautiful  system  of 
vhich  they  are  a  part,  are  found  to  have  in  themselves  the  cause,  that  leads 
hem  again,  from  apparent  confusion,  into  harmony  and  order. 

But  though,  in  affairs  which  concern  immediately  the  peace  and  happi- 

less  of  society,  it  is  of  importance,  that  there  should  be,  in  those  who  lead, 

nd,  still  more,  in  those  who  follow,  some  considerable  obstinacy  of  attachment 

3  ancient  usage, — this  does  not  apply  to  the  speculative  sciences,  in  which 

rror  does  not  extend  in  its  consequences  beyond  the  self-illusion  of  those 

'^ho  embrace  it.     Yet,  the  history  of  science,  for  a  long  series  of  ages, — if 

5e  science  of  those  ages  can  be  said  to  afford  a  subject  of  history, — exhibits 

devotion  to  ancient  opinion  more  obstinately  zealous,  than  that  which  marks 

le  contemporary  narrative  of  domestic  usages  or  political  events.     To  im- 

rove,  in  some  respects,  the  happiness  of  a  nation, — though  it  was  indeed  a 

ifficult,  and  perilous,  and  rare  attempt, — was  not  absolutely  impious.     But 

hat  a  spectacle  of  more  hopeless  slavery  is  presented  to  us  in  those  long 

;;es  of  the  despotism   of  authority,  when  Aristotle  was  every  thing,  and 

eason  nothing, — and  when  the  crime  of  daring  to  be  wiser,"  was  the  worst 

tecies  of  treason,  and   almost  of  impiety, — though  it  must  be  owned,  that 

is  rebellion  against  the  right  divine  of  authority,  was  not  a  guilt  of  verv 

squent  occurrence. 

"  With  ensigns  wide  unfurl'd 
She  rode,  triumphant,  o'er  the  vanquish'd  wor'd, 
Fierce  nations  owned  her  unresisted  might ; 
And  all  was  ignorance,  and  all  was  night." 
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It  is  at  least  as  melancholy,  as  it  is  ludicrous,  to  read  the  decree,  whie 
was  passed,  so  late  as  the  year  1624j  by  the  Parliament  of' Paris,  in  favour 
of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  in  consequence  of  the  rashness  of  three  unfor 
tunate  philosophers,  who  were  accused  of  having  ventured  on  certain  theses,  J 
that  implied  a  want  of  due  respect  for  his  sovereign  infallibility.  In  this,  all  '■ 
persons  were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  [a  peine  de  la  vie)  from  hold- 
ing or  teaching  any  maxim  against  the  ancient  and  approved  authors,  {conr-, 
tre  les  anciens  auteurs  et  approuvcs.)  In  this  truly  memorable  edict,  the! 
Parliament  seem  to  have  taken  for  their  model  the  letters  patent,  as  they 
were  termed,  which  about  a  century  before,  had  been  issued  against  Peter 
Ramus  by  Francis  the  First, — a  sovereign  who,  for  the  patronage  which  be 
gave  to  literature,  obtained  the  name  o{ protector  of  letters;  but  who,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  was  far  from  being  the  protector  of  reason.  Yet  this  pro- 
clamation, which  condemns  the  writings  of  Ramus  for  the  enormous  guHt 
of  an  attempted  improvement  in  dialectics,  and  which  prohibits  him,  "  under 
pain  of  corporal  punishment,  from  uttering  any  more  slanderous  invectives 
against  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  authors  received  and  approved,"  pro- 
fesses, in  its  preamble,  to  have  been  issued  by  the  monarch  from  his  great 
desire  for  the  progress  of  science  and  sound  literature  in  France.  "  This 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  so  dear  to  our  kings,  and  to  our  ancient  parliaments^^ 
says  D'Alembert,  "  did  not  always  enjoy  the  same  gracious  favour  with  thetll, 
even  in  times  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  It  is  true,  that  the  reasons  ft* 
which  it  was  sometimes  proscribed  were  very  worthy  of  the  period.  In  thc 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  works  of  this  philosopher  were  burm 
at  Paris,  and  prohibited,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  from  being  re^jl 
or  preserved,  '  because  they  gave  occasion  to  new  heresies.^  It  thus  appears^' 
he  continues,  "  that  tliere  is  really  no  sort  of  folly  into  which  the  philosopl^ 
of  Aristotle  has  not  led  our  good  ancestors." 

Such  is  the  sway  of  long-established  veneration  over  our  judgment,  evdl  h 
in  the  province  of  severer  science.     The  influence   which  the   authority  of 
antiquity  exercises  over  our  taste,  is  not  less  remarkable.     "  What  beauty/ 
it  has  been  said,  "  would  not  think  herself  happy,  if  she  could  inspire  htt 
lover  with  a  passion  as  lively  and  tender  as  that  with  which  an  ancient  Gre<|i  k 
or  Roman  inspires  his  respectful  commentator  .f""    We  laugh  at  the  absnrditt 
of  Dacier,  one  of  those  most  adoring  commentators,  who,  in  comparing  thi    n 
excellence  of  Jlomer  and  Virgil,  could  seriously  say,  tliat  the  poetry  of  dft'  U 
one  was  a  thousand  years  more  beautiful  than  the  poetry  of  the  other  ;  an< 
yet,  in  the  judgments  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  forming,  or,  at  least,  ol 
passively  adopting,  there  is  often  no  small  portion  of  this  chronological  esti 
mation.     The  prejudice  for  antiquity  is  itself  very  ancient,  says  La  Motte '  > 
and  it  is  amusing,  at  the  distance  of  so  many  hundred  years,  to  find  the  sam  |i(|, 
complaint  of  undue  partiality  to  the  writers  of  other  ages,  brought  forwar  pi- 
against  their  contemporaries  by  those  authors,  whom  we  are  now  disposed  t  ' 
consider  as  too  highly  estimated  by  our  own  contemporaries  on  that  ver   yyt, 
account. 

How  many  are  there,  who  willingly  join  in  expressing  vene-ation  for  work 
which  they  would  think  it  a  heavy  burthen  to  read  from  beginning  to  end 
Indeed,  this  very  circumstance,  when  the  fame  of  an  author  has  been  Wf 
established,  rather  adds  to  his  reputation  than  dinrinishes  it ;  because  tf  i 
languor  of  a  work,  of  course,  cannot  be  felt  by  those  who  never  take  U 
trouble  of  perusing  it,  and  its  imperfections  are  not  criticised,  as  they  othe 
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wise  would  be,  because  they  must  be  remarked  before  they  can  be  pointed 
out,  while  the  more  striking  beauties,  which  have  become  traditionary  in 
quotation,  are  continually  presented  to  the  mind-  There  is  much  truth, 
therefore,  in  the  principle,  whatever  injustice  there  may  be  in  the  application 
of  the  sarcasm  of  Voltaire,  on  the  Italian  poet  Dante,  that  his  repulation  will 
now  co'ntinually  be  growing  greater  and  greater, — because  there  is  now  no- 
body who  reads  him." 

It  is  not  merely  the  prejudice  of  authority,  however,  which  leads  our  taste 
to  form  disproportionate  judgments.  It  is  governed  by  the  same  accidental 
associations  of  every  kind,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  as  giving  a  spe- 
cific direction  to  genius.  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  how  much  the  simple  tale 
and  ballad  of  our  infancy,  or  innumerable  other  circumstances  still  less  \m- 
portant  of  our  early  life,  may  have  tended  to  modify  our  general  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  as  it  is  displayed  even  in  the  most  splendid  of  those  works  of 
genius  which  fix  our  maturer  admiration.  But  as  this  part  of  my  subject  is 
again  to  come  before  us,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it  any  longer  at  present. 

It  is  not  in  particular  details,  however,  like  those  which  have  been  now 
submitted  to  you,  that  the  influence  of  association  on  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter is  best  displayed.  It  is  in  taking  the  aggregate  of  all  the  circumstances, 
physical  and  moral,  in  the  climate,  and  manners,  and  institutions  of  a  people. 

"  Tliere  Industry  a!id  Gain  their  vigils  keep, 
Comriia!i<]  the  waves  and  tame  tlie  unwilling  deep  : 
Here  Force,  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail  ; 
There  languid  Pleasure  sighs  in  every  gale."'* 

The  character  and  turn  of  thought,  which  we  attach,  in  imagination,  to 
the  satrap  of  a  Persian  court,  to  a  citizen  of  Adieus,  and  to  a  rude  inhabitant 
Df  ancient  Sarmatia,  are  as  distinct  as  the  names  which  we  affix  to  their 
countries.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  circumstances  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  concurred  in  the  production  of  each  of  these  distinct  cha- 
•acters.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  Athenian  for  an  example,  and  to 
hink  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  I  borrow  a  description 
)f  these  from  an  eloquent  French  writer. 

"  Among  the  Greeks,  wherever  the  eyes  were  cast,  there  monuments  of 
;Iory  were  to  be  found.  The  streets,  the  temples,  the  galleries,  the  porti- 
os,  all  gave  lessons  to  the  citizens.  Every  where  the  people  recognised 
le  images  of  its  great  men  ;  and  beneath  the  purest  sky,  in  the  most  beau- 
ful  fields,  amid  groves  and  sacred  forests,  and  the  most  brilliant  festivals  of  a 
jlendid  religion — surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  artists,  and  orators,  and 
oets,  who  all  painted,  or  modelled,  or  celebrated,  or  sang  their  compatriot 
eroes,  marching  as  it  were  to  the  enchanting  sounds  of  poetry  and  musit, 
lat  were  animated  with  the  same  spirit, — the  Greeks,  victorious  and  free, 
iw,  and  felt,  and  breathed  nothing  but  the  intoxication  of  glory  and  im- 
ortality."! 

"  Hence  flourish 'd  Greece,  and  hence  a  race  of  men, 
As  Gods  by  conscious  future  times  adored  ; 
In  whom  each  virtue  wore  a  smiling  air, 
Each  science  shed  o'er  life  a  friendly  light, 
.yfl*flffi.'  Each  art  was  nature.''^ 

^^Kl  ]'  *  Gray  on  the  Alliance  of  Education  of  Government,  v.  42 — 45. 

t  Thomas. 
.  J  ^  Thompson's  Liberty,  Part  H.  v.  175—179. 
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How  admirably  does  the  eloquent  writer,  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted, 
express  the  peculiar  effect  of  a  popular  constitution,  in  giving  animation  to 
the  efforts  of  the  orator  ; — and  if  oratory  were  all,  which  rendered  a  people 
happy,  and  not  rather  those  equal  laws,  and  that  calm  security,  which  render 
oratory  almost  useless,  how  enviable  would  be  that  state  of  manners  which 
he  pictures  ! 

"  In  the  ancient  republics,"  he  observes,  "  eloquence  made  a  part  of  the 
constitution.     It  was  it  which  enacted  and  abolished   laws,  which  ordered 
war,  which  caused  armies  to  march,  which  led  on  the  citizens  to  fields 
of  battle,  and  consecrated  their  ashes,  when  they  perished  in  the  combat. , 
It  was  it  which  from  the  tribune  kept  watch  against  tyrants,  and  brought 
from  afar  to  the  ears  of  the  citizens  the  sound  of  the  chains  which  were 
menacing  them.     In  republics,  eloquence  was  a  sort  of  spectacle.     Whole 
days  were  spent  by  the  people,   in  listening  to  their  orators, — as  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  feeling  some  emotion  were  an  appetite  of  their  very  nature.     The  I 
republican  orator,  therefore,  was  not   a  mere  measurer  of  words,  for  the  r 
amusement  of  a  circle,  or  a  small  society.     He  was  a  man,  to  whom  Nature 
had  given  an  inevitable  empire.     He  was  the  defender  of  a  nation, — its  sove-  ,^ 
reign, — its  master.     It  was  he,  who  made  the  enemies  of  his  country  tremble.  Ji 
Philip,  who  could  not  subdue  Greece  as  long  as  Demosthenes  breathed, — 
Philip,  who  at  Cheronea  had  conquered  an  army  of  Athenians,  but  who  hadi 
not  conquered  Athens,   while  Demosthenes  was  one  of  its  citizens — ^that  this| 
Demosthenes,  so  terrible  to  him,  might  be  given  up,  offered  a  city  in  ex- 
change.    He  gave  twenty  thousand  of  his  subjects,  to  purchase  such  an 
enemy." 

"  Oratori  clamore  plausque  opus  est,  et  velut  quodam  theatro ;  qualia 
quotidie  antiquis  oratoribus  conlingebant ;  cum  tot  pariter  ac  tarn  nobiliter 
forum  coartarint ;  cum  clientelae  quoque,  et  tribus,  et  municipiorum  legationeSf 
ac  paries  Italise,  periclitantibus  assisterent ;  cum,  in  plerisque  judiciis  crede^ 
ret  populus  Romanus,  sua  interesse,  quod  judicaretur." 

In  situations  like  these,  who  can  doubt  of  tlie  powerful  influence,  which 
the  concurrence  of  so  many  vivid  perceptions  and  emotions,  must  have  had) 
in  directing  the  associations,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  young  minds  that  witnessed  and  partook  of  this 
general  enthusiasm  .'' — an  enthusiasm  that  never  can  be  felt  in  those  happier  i 
constitutions,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  and  the  tranquillity  and  ■ 
the  very  existence  of  a  state,  are  not  left  to  the  caprice  of  momentary  pas-  * 
sion.     "  Nee  tanti  Reipublicas  Gracchorum  eloquentia  fuit,  ut  pateretur  et 
leges."  ,,  1^ 

Of  the  influence  of  association  on  the    moral  character  of  man,  the  whole 
history  of  our  race,  when  we  compare  the  vices  and  virtues  of  ages  and  na- 
tions with  each  other,  is  but  one  continued  though  varied  display.     W( 
speak  of  the  prevailing  manners  and  dispositions,  not  merely  of  savage  an( 
civilized  life  in  their  extremes,   but  of  progressive  stages  of  barbarism  am 
civilization,  with  terms  of  distinction,  almost  as  clear  and  definite,  as  when  w( 
speak  of  the  changes  which  youth  and  age  produce  in  the  same  individual 
not  that  we  believe  men  in  these  different  stages  of  society  to  be  born  wit 
different  natural  propensities,  which  expand  themselves  into  the  diversitie  ^ 
afterwards  observed,  but  because  there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  sufficient  sourc   j** 
of  all  these  diversities  in  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed — in  th  i   , 
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elementary  ideas  and  feelings  which  opposite  states  of  society  afford,  for  those 
intimate,  and  perhaps  indissoluble  complexities  of  thought  and  passion,  that 
are  begun  in  infancy,  and  continually  multiplied  in  the  progress  of  life.  To 
bring  together,  in  one  spectacle',  the  inhabitants  of  the  wild,  of  the  rude  vil- 
Jage,  and  of  the  populous  city,  would  be  to  present  so  many  living  monu- 
ments of  the  dominion  of  that  principle  which  has  been  the  subject  of  our 
investigation. 

When  we  descend,  from  the  diversities  of  national  character,  to  the  details 
of  private  hfe,  we  find  the  elements  of  the  power  which  produced  those  great 
results.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  example,  which  it  is  most  easy  to  follow, 
is  that  o( happiness  ;  and  the  happiness,  which  is  constantly  before  us,  is  thai, 
to  which  our  early  wishes  may  be  expected  to  turn.  We  readily  acquire, 
therefore,  the  desires  and  passions  of  those  who  surround  us  from  our  birth  ; 
because  we  consider  that  as  happiness,  which  they  consider  as  happiness. 
There  may  be  vice  in  this  indeed,  and  vice,  which  in  other  circumstances, 
we  should  readily  have  perceived ;  but  it  is  the  vice  of  those  who  have  re- 
lieved our  earliest  wants,  and  whose  caresses  and  soothings,  long  before  we 
were  able  to  make  any  nice  discriminations,  have  produced  that  feeling  of 
love,  which  commends  to  us  every  thing  that  forms  a  part  of  the  unanalyzed 
remembrance  of  our  parents  and  friends.  Even  in  more  advanced  life,  it  is 
not  easy  to  love  a  guilty  person,  and  to  feel  the  same  abhorrence  of  guilt ; 
though  vice  and  virtue  have  been  previously  distinguished  in  our  thought  with 
accuracy : — and  therefore,  in  periods  of  savage  or  dissolute  manners,  and  at 
an  age,  when  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  are  obscure,  and  no  analysis  has 
yet  been  made  of  complex  emotions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  child,  whose 
parents  are,  perhaps,  his  only  objects  of  love,  should  resemble  them  still  more 
in  disposition  than  in  countenance. 

"  Here  vice  begins  then  :  At  the  gate  of  life, — 
Ere  the  young  multitude  to  diverse  roads 
Part,  like  fond  pilgrims  on  a  journey  unknown, 
Sits  Fancy,  deep  enchantress  ;  and  to  each, 
With  kind  maternal  looks,  presents  her  bowl, 
A  potent  beverage.     Heedless  they  comply  : 
Till  the  whole  soul,  from  that  mysterious  draught 
Is  tinged,  and  every  transient  thought  imbibes 
Of  gladness  or  disgust,  desire  or  fear, 
One  home-bred  colour."* 

t  would,  indeed,  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  virtues  of  their  offspring  are 
omprehended  in  the  virtues  of  the  parents,  as  the  embryo  blossom  in  the 
ed  from  which  it  is  to  spring  ;  but  at  least,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the 
arental  virtues  are  not  more  a  source  of  happiness  to  the  child,  than  they  are 
^M  source  of  moral  inspiration  ;  and  that  the  most  heroic  benevolence  of  him, 
^'•\m>  wiiose  glory  every  voice  is  joining  in  homage,  may  often  be  nothing  more 
an  the  developement  of  that  humbler  virtue,  which  smiled  upon  his  infancy, 
nd  which  listens  to  the  praise  with  a  joy  that  is  altogether  unconscious  of 
e  merit  which  it  might  claim. 

When  the  passion  of  ambition  begins  to  operate,  the  principle  which  we 

'e  considering  acquires  more  than  double  energy.     Each  individual  is  then 

:)verned,  not  merely  by  his  own  associations,  but  by  the  whole  associations 

the  individuals  surrounding  him,  that  seem  to  be  transferred,  as  it  were,  to 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Second  Form  of  the  Poem,  B.  II.  v.  445, 454. 
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his  breast.  He  seeks  distinction, — and  he  seeks  that  species  of  distinctioa 
which  is  to  make  him  honourable  in  their  eyes.  He  is  guided,  therefore,  by 
?iews  of  good,  which  have  been  the  gradual  growth,  in  the  nation,  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  might  perhaps  never  have  affected  him  personally,  and  he 
acts,  accordingly,  not  as  he  would  have  acted,  but  as  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
time  to  act.  To  be  informed  of  the  circumstances  which,  among  the  leading 
orders  of  society,  are  reckoned  glorious  or  disgraceful,  would  be  to  know, 
with  almost  accurate  foresight,  the  national  character  of  the  generation  that  is 
merely  rising  into  life  ;  if  it  were  not  for  those  occasional  sudden  revolutions 
of  manners,  produced  by  the  shock  of  great  political  events,  or  the  energies 
of  some  extraordinary  mind ;  though,  even  then,  the  associating  principle,  in 
changing  its  direction,  is  far  from  losing  any  part  of  its  efficacy.  More  than 
half  of  the  excessive  austerity  of  manners,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  same  passion,  which,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles,  produced 
perhaps  an  equal  proportion  of  the  dissipation  and  general  profligacy  of  thtt 
licentious  and  disgraceful  reign.  A  very  few  words  of  ridicule,  if  they  have 
become  fashionable,  may  render  virtue  more  than  a  man  of  ordinary  timidity 
can  venture  to  profess  or  practise  ;  and  the  evil  which  hypocrisy  has  done  in 
the  world,  has  not  arisen  so  much  from  the  distrust  which  it  has  produced 
of  the  appearances  of  morality,  as  from  the  opportunity  which  it  has  afforded 
to  the  profligate  of  fixing  that  name  on  the  real  sanctity  of  virtue  and  religioD, 
and  of  tlius  terrifying  tlie  inconsiderate  into  a  display  of  vices  which  other<» 
wise  they  would  have  hated,  and  blushed  to  embrace. 

What  irresistible  effect,  in  the  rejection  of  opinions,  has  been  produced  by 
the  terms  of  contempt  that  have  been  affixed  to  them,  sometimes  from  acci- 
dental circumstances,  and  still  more  frequently  from  intentional  malice, — and 
which  have  continued,  ever  after,  to  associate  with  the  opinions  an  ignominy 
which  did  not  belong  to  them  !     The  most  powerful  of  all  persecution  has 
often  been  not  the  axe  and  the  faggot,  but  the  mere  invention  of  a  na7ne. 
To  this  sort  of  persecution  all  our  passions  lend  themselves  readily,  because, 
though  we  may  be  quite  unable  to  understand  the  distinctions  which  have  given 
rise  to  opposite  names,  and  though  often  there  may  be  no  real  distinction 
beyond  the  name  itself,  — we  are  all  capable  of  understanding,  that  a  name 
which  does  not  include  our  own  sect  or  party,  implies  an  opposition  to  us,  of 
some  kind  or  other ;  and  we  have  all  vanity  enough  to  feel  such  a  difference 
of  sentiment, — though  it  may  be  on  subjects  which  neither  we  nor  our  oppo- ! 
nents  comprehend, — to  be  an  implied  accusation  of  error,  and  therefore  ac  ' 
insult  to  the  dignity  of  our  own  opinion.     In  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  anc 
civil  affairs,  what  crowds  of  heretics  and  political  partisans  do  we  find  whoir  ■ 
the  change  of  a  few  letters  of  tlie  alphabet  would  have  converted  into  friends 
or  have  reversed  their  animosities ;  and  many  Homoousians,  and  Homoiousi- 
ans,  and  Tories  and  Whigs,  have  reciprocally  bated  each  other,  who,  bu 
for  the  invention  of  the  names,  would  never  have  known  that  they  differed  ! 

It  would  be  but  a  small  evil,  if  the  vices  of  the  great  were  confined  to  tha 
splendid  circle  which  they  fill.  But  how  difficult  is  it  for  those  who  an 
dazzled  with  that  splendour,  and  who  associate  it  with  every  thing  which  i' 
surrounds,  to  think  that  the  vices  of  the  great  are  vices. 

"  The  broad  corruptive  plague 
Breathes  from  the  city  to  the  farthest  hut, 
That  sita  serene  within  the  forest  shade  " 
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"The  obscure  citizen,"  says  Massillon,  "in  imitating  the  licentiousness  of 
the  great,  thinks  that  he  stamps  on  his  passions  the  seal  of  dignity  and  nobili- 
ty ',  and  thus  vanity  alone  is  sufficient  to  perpetuate  disorder,  which,  of  itself, 
would  soon  have  passed  away  in  weariness  and  disgust.  Those  who  live  far 
from  you,"  says  that  eloquent  prelate,  addressing  the  great,  "those  who  live 
in  the  remotest  provinces,  preserve  at  least  some  remains  of  their  ancient 
smiplicity.  They  live  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  greater  number  of  those 
abuses  which  your  example  has  converted  into  laws.  But  the  nearer  the 
countr}'  approaches  you,  the  more  does  morality  suffer  ;  innocence  grows 
less  pure,  excesses  mor^  common  ;  and  the  mere  knowledge  of  your  man- 
ners and  usages,  is  thus  die  chief  crime  of  which  the  people  can  be  guilty." 

The  Stoics,  who  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the  influence  of  this  principle 
on  our  moral  character,  seem,  if  I  rightly  understand  many  parts  of  their 
works,  particularly  those  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  have  supposed  that  we  have 
the  power  of  managing  the  combinations  of  our  ideas  with  each  other,  in 
some  measure  at  our  will,  and  of  thus  indirectly  guiding  our  subsequent 
moral  preferences.  It  is  this,  I  conceive,  which  forms  that  Xi^'^^^  "'"^  ^^' 
^avratfiwv,  on  which  they  found  so  much  for  the  regulation  of  our  lives. 
But  in  whatever  mode  the  regulation  of  these  cpav-arfiai  may  take  place,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sway  which  they  exercise  is  one  of  no  limited  extent : — 

"  For  Action  tteads  the  path 
In  which  Opinion  says  lie  follows  good, 
Or  flies  from  evil ;  and  C>pinion  gives 
Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 
Was  drawn  by  Fancy,  lovely  or  deformed. 
Is  there  a  man,  who,  at  the  sound  of  death, 
Sees  ghastly  shapes  of  teirors,  conjured  up 
And  blaci<  beforf  him  ;  no^ight  but  death-bed  groans 
And  fearful  prayers,  and  piiinjing  from  the  brink 
Of  light  and  being  down  the  gloomy  air 
An  unknown  depth  ? — Alas  in  such  a  mind, 
If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 
The  image  of  fiis  country  ;  nor  the  pomp 
Of  sacred  senates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
Of  justice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
The  conscious  bosom,  with  a  patriot's  flame, — 
What  hand  can  snatch  the  dreamer  from  the  toils* 
Which  Fancy  and  Opinion  thus  conspire 
To  twine  around  his  heart  ? — Or  who  shall  hush 
Their  clamour,  when  they  tell  him,  that  to  die, 
To  risk  those  horrors  is  a  direr  curse, 

Than  basest  life  can  bring  ? — Though  Love,  with  prayere        ' 
Most  tender,  with  Affliction's  sacred  tears. 
Beseech  his  aid, — though  Gratitude  and  Faith 
Condemn  each  step  which  loiters  ; — yet  let  none 
Make  answer  for  him,  that,  if  any  frown 
Of  danger  thwart  his  path,  he  will  not  stay 
Content, — and  be  a  wretch  to  be  secure."! 

In  the  remarks  which  have -now  been  made,  on  the  influence  of  peculiar 

actions  of  the  suggesting  principle  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  character, 

have  seen  it,  in  many  instances,  producing  an  effect  decidedly  injurious. 

It  that  power,  which  in  some  cases  combines  false  and  discordant  ideas,  so 

'i,  *  Then  what  hand 

Can  snatch  this  dreamer  from  the  fatal  toils. — Orig. 
♦  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  B.  HI.  v.  23— 27.— v.  31— 41,  and  Second  Form  of  the  Poem^ 
.U.V.  432—444. 
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as  to  pervert  tlie  judgment  and  corrupt  the  heart,  is  not  less  ready  to  form 
associations  of  a  nobler  kind  ;  and  it  is  consolatory  to  think,  that  as  error  is 
transient,  and  truth  everlasting,  a  provision  is  made  in  this  principle  of  our 
nature,  for  that  progress  in  wisdom  and  virtue  which,  is  the  spleiidid  destiny 
of  our  race.  There  is  an  education  of  man  continually  going  forward  in  the 
whole  system  of  things  around  him  ;  and  what  is  commonly  termed  education, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  skilfully  guiding  this  natural  progress,  so  as  to 
form  the  intellectual  and  moral  combinations  in  which  wisdom  and  virtue 
consist.  The  influence  of  this,  indeed,  may  seem  to  perish  with  the-  indi- 
vidual ;  but  when  the  world  is  deprived  of  those  who  have  shed  on  it  a  glory 
as  they  have  journeyed  along  it  in  their  path  to  heaven,  it  does  not  lose  all 
with  which  they  have  adorned  and  blessed  it.  Their  wisdom, — as  it  spreads 
from  age  to  age,  may  be  continually  awakening  some  genius  that  would  have 
slumbered  but  for  them,  and  thus  indirectly  opening  discoveries,  that,  but  for 
tliem,  never  would  have  been  revealed  to  man ;  their  virtue,  by  the  moral 
influence  which  it  has  gradually  propagated  from  breast  to  breast,  may  still 
continue  to  relieve  misery,  and  confer  happiness,  when  generations  after  gene- 
rations shall,  like  themselves,  have  passed  away. 
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LECTURE  XLV. 


ON  THE   PHENOMENA  OF  RELATIVE  SUGGESTION— ARRANGEMENT  OF 
THEM  UNDER  THE  TWO  ORDERS  OF  CO-EXISTENCE  AND  SUCCESSION. 

—SPECIES  OF  FEELINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE  FIRST  ORDER. 

• 

In  treating  of  our  intellectual  states  of  mind  in  general,  as  one  great  divi- 
sion of  the  class  or  its  internal  affections,  which  arise  without  the  necessary 
presence  of  any  external  cause,  from'certain  previous  states  or  affections  of 
the  mind  itself,  I  subdivided  this  very  important  tribe  of  our  feelings  into  two 
orders — those  of  simple  suggestion,  and  of  relative  suggestion — the  one  com- 
prehending all  our  conceptions  and  other  feelings  of  the  past — the  other  all 
our  feelings  of  relation.  I  have  already  discussed,  as  fully  as  our  narrow 
limits  will  admit,  the  former  of  these  orders — pointing  out  to  you,  at  the  same 
time,  the  inaccuracy  or  imperfection  of  the  analyses  which  have  led  philoso- 
phers to  rank,  under  distinct  intellectual  powers,  phenomena  that  appear,  on 
minuter  analysis,  not  to  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  common  phenomena 
•of  simple  suggestion.  After  this  full  discussion  of  one  order  of  our  intellec- 
tual states  of  mind,  I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  order  which 
remains.  "• 

Of  the  feelings  which  arise  without  any  direct  external  cause,  and  which 
I  have,  therefore,  denbminated  internal  states  or  affections  of  the  mind — 
there  are  many  then,  as  we  have  seen,  which  arise  simply  in  succession,  in 
the  floating  imagery  of  our  thought,  without  involving  any  notion  of  the  rela* 
lion  of  the  preceding  objects,  or  feelings,  to  each  other.  These,  already 
considered  by  us,  are  what  I  have  termed  tlie  phenomena  of  simple  sugges- 
tion.    But  there  is  an  extensive  order  of  our  feelings  which  involve  this 
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notion  of  relation,  and  which  consist,  indeed,  in  the  mere  perception  of  a 
relation  of  some  sort.  To  these  feelings  of  mere  relation,  as  arising  directly 
from  the  previous  states  of  mind  which  suggest  them,  I  have  given  the  name 
of  relative  suggestions — meaning  by  this  term  very  nearly  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  comparison,  when  the  will  or  intention  which  comparison  seems 
necessarily  to  imply,  but  which  is  far  from  necessary  to  the  suggestions  of 
relation,  is  excluded ;  or  what  is  meant  at  least  in  the  more  important  rela- 
tions by  the  term  judgment — if  not  used,  as  the  term  judgment  often  is,  in 
vague  popular  language,  to  denote  the  understanding,  or  mental  functions  in 
general  ;  and  if  not  confined,  as  it  usually  is  in  books  of  logic,  to  the  feeling 
of  relation  in  a  simple  proposition,  but  extended  to  all  the  feelings  of  relation, 
in  the  series  of  propositions  which  constitute  reasoning,  since  these  are,  in 
truth,  only  a  series  of  feelings  of  the  same  class  as  that  which  is  involved  in 
every  simple  proposition.  Whether  the  relation  be  of  two,  or  of  many  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  of  two  or  many  affections  of  the  mind,  the  feeling  of  this 
relation,  arising  in  consequence  of  certain  preceding  states  of  mind,  is  what  I 
term  a  relative  suggestion ;  that  phrase  being  the  simplest  which  it  is  possible 
to  employ,  for  expressing,  without  any  theory,  the  mere  fact  of  the  rise  of 
certain  feelings  of  relation,  after  certain  other  feelings  which  precede  them  j 
and  therefore,  as  involving  no  particular  theory,  and  simply  expressive  of  an 
undoubted  fact,  being,  I  conceive,  the  fittest  phrase  ;  because  the  least  liable 
to  those  erroneous  conceptions,  from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  escape,  even  in 
the  technical  phraseology  of  science. 

That  the  feelings  of  relation  are  states  of  the  mind  essentially  different 
from  our  simple  perceptions,  or  conceptions  of  the  objects  that  seem  to  us 
related,  or  from  the  combinations  which  we  form  of  these,  in  the  complex 
groupings  of  our  fancy  ;  in  short,  that  they  are  not  what  Condillac  terms 
transformed  sensations,  I  proved  in  a  former  Lecture,  when  I  combated  the 
excessive  simplification  of  that  ingenious,  but  not  very  accurate  philosopher. 
There  is  an  original  tendency  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  which,  on 
perceiving  together  different  objects,  we  are  instantly,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  other  mental  process,  sensible  of  their  relation  in  certain  respects,  as 
truly  as  there  is  an  original  tendency  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  which, 
when  external  objects  are  present  and  have  produced  a  certain  affection  of 
our  sensorial  organ,  we  are  instantly  affected  with  the  primary  elementary 
feelings  of  perception  ;  and,l  may  add,  that,  as  our  sensations  or  perceptions 
are  of  various  species,  so  are  there  various  species  of  relations ; — the  num- 
ber of  relations,  indeed,  even  of  external  things,  being  almost  infinite,  while 
the  number  of  perceptions  is,  necessarily,  limited  by  that  of  the  objects  which 
have  the  power  of  producing  some  affection  of  our  organs  of  sensation. 
'^  I  The  more  numerous  these  relations  may  be,  however,  the  more  necessary 
does  some  arrangement  of  them  become.  Let  us  now  proceed,  then,  to  the 
onsideration  of  some  order,  according  to  which  their  varieties  may  be  ar- 
anged. 

In  my  Lectures  on  the  objects  of  physical  inquiry,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ilcourse,  I  illustrated  very  fully  the  'division  which  I  made  of  these  objects,  as 
relating  to  space  or  time  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  co-existing  or  successive  :  our 
inquiry,  in  the  one  case,  having  regard  to  the  elementary  composition  of  ex- 
ternal things ;  in  the  other  case,  to  their  sequences,  as  causes  and  effects ; 
and  in  mind,  in  like  manner,  having  regard  in  the  one  case,  to  the  analysis 
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of  our  complex  feelings;  in  the  other,  to  the  mere  order  of  succession  of  our 
feelings  of  every  kind,  considered  as  mental  phenomena.  The  same  great 
line  of  distinction  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  precise  which  can  be  era- 
ployed  in  classing  our  relations.  They  are  the  relations  either  of  external 
objects,  or  of  the  feelings  of  our  mind,  considered  witliout  reference  to  time, 
as  co-existing  ;  or  considered  with  reference  to  time,  as  successive.  To  take 
an  example  of  each  kind,  I  feel  that  the  one  half  of  four  is  to  twelve,  as 
twelve  to  seventy-two ;  and  I  feel  this,  merely  by  considering  the  numbers 
together,  without  any  regard  to  time.  No  notion  of  change  or  succession  is 
involved  in  it.  The  relation  was,  and  is,  and  will  for  ever  be  the  same,  as 
often  as  the  numbers  may  be  distinctly  conceived  and  compared.  I  think  of 
summer,  I  consider  the  warmth  of  its  sky,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  that 
seem  crowding  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  if  hastening  to  meet  and  enjoy 
the  temporary  sunshine.  I  think  of  the  cold  of  winter,  and  of  our  flowerless 
fields  and  frozen  rivulets  ;  and  the  warmth  and  the  cold  of  the  different  sea- 
sons, I  regard  as  the  causes  of  the  different  appearances.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  former,  I  feel  a  relation  ;  but  it  is  a  relation  of  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence, to  which  the  notion  of  time,  or  change,  or  succession,  is  so  essential, 
that  without  it  the  relation  could  not  be  felt. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  classes  of  relations  should  be  f^und  to 
correspond  with  the  objects  of  physical  inquiry  since  the  results  of  all  physi- 
cal inquiry  must  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  these  relations.  To  see  many 
objects, — or  I  may  say  even — to  see  all  the  objects  in  nature,  and  all  the 
elements  of  every  object — and  to  remember  these  distinctly  as  individuals, 
without  regard  to  their  mutual  relations,  either  in  space  or  time — would  not 
be  to  have  science.  To  have  what  can  be  called  science  is  to  know  these 
objects,  as  co-existing  in  space,  or  as  successive  in  time, — as  involving  cer- 
tain proportions,  or  proximities,  or  resemblances,  or  certain  aptitudes  to 
precede  or  follow.  Without  that  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  has 
the  feeling  of  relation,  our  consciousness  would  be  as  truly  limited  to  a 
single  point,  as  our  body  would  become,  were  it  possible  to  fetter  it  to  a 
single  atom.  The  feeling  of  the  present  moment  would  be  every  thing, 
and  all  beside,  from  the  infinitely  great  to  the  infinitely  little,  would  be  as 
nothing.  We  could  not  know  the  existence  of  our  Creator  ;  for  it  is  by 
reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  feeling  of  the  relation 
of  antecedence  and  consequence,  that  we  discover  his  existence,  as  the  great 
cause  or  antecedent  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe.  We  could  not  know 
the  existence  of  the  universe  itself;  for  it  is,  as  I  have  shown,  by  the  con- 
sideration of  certain  successions  of  our  feelings  only,  that  we  believe  thing* 
to  be  external,  and  independent  of  our  mind.  We  could  not,  even  in  me- 
mory, know  the  existence  of  our  own  mind,  as  the  subject  of  our  various 
feelings ;  for  this  very  knowledge  implies  the  relation  of  these  transient  feel' 
ings  to  one  permanent  subject.  We  might  still  have  had  a  variety  of  mt/" 
mentary  feelings,  indeed,  but  this  would  have  been  all ; — and,  though  w* 
should  have  differed  from  them  in  our  capacity  of  pleasure  and  pain,  w« 
should  scarcely  have  been  raised,  in  intellectual  and  moral  dignity,  above  tho 
organized  beings  around  us,  of  a  different  class,  that  rise  from  the  earth  m 
spring,  to  flourish  in  summer,  and  wither  at  the  close  of  autumn — and  whose 
life  is  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  still  briefer  seasons  in  which  tliey  rise,  and 
flourish,  and  fade. 

The  relations  of  phenomena  may,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  reduced  to 
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two  orders  ; — those  of  co-existence  and  succession  ; — the  former  of  which 
'■  order  is  to  be  considered  by  us  in  the  first  place. 

The  relations  of  this  order,  are  either  of  objects  believed  by  us  to  co-exist 
,  imthout,  or  of  feelings  that  are  considered  by  us  as  if  co-existing  in  one  sim- 
ple state  of  mind. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  latter  species  of  virtual,  but  not  absolute  co-existence, 
>  I  have  already  spoken  too  often  to  require  again  to  caution  you  against  a 
mistake,  into  which,  1  must  confess,  that  the  terms  which  the  poverty  of  our 
language  obliges  us  to  use,  might  of  themselves  very  naturally  lead  you  ; — 
the  mistake  of  supposing,  that  the  most  complex  states  of  mind  are  not  truly, 
in  their  very  essence,  as  much  one  and  indivisible,  as  those  which  we  term 
simple — the  complexity  and  seeming  co-existence  which  they  involve,  being 
relative  to  our  feeling  only,  not  to  their  own  absolute  nature.  I  trust  I  need 
not  repeat  to  you  that,  in  itself,  every  notion,  however  seemingly  complex, 
is,  and  must  be,  truly  simple — being  one  state  or  affection,  of  one  simple 
substance,  mind.  Our  conception  of  a  whole  army,  for  example,  is  as  truly 
this  one  mind  existing  in  this  one  state,  as  our  conception  of  any  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  compose  an  army  :  our  notion  of  the  abstract  numbers,  eight, 
four,  two,  as  truly  one  feeling  of  the  mind,  as  our  notion  of  simple  unity. 
But,  by  the  very  nature  or  original  tendency  of  the  mind,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  not  to  regard  the  notion  of  eight  as  involving,  or  having  the  relation  of 
equality  to  two  of  four,  four  of  two,  eight  of  one ;  and  it  is  in  consequence 
merely  of  this  feeling  of  the  virtual  equivalence  of  one  state  of  mind,  which 
we  therefore  term  complex,  to  many  other  states  of  mind,  which  we  term 
simple,  that  we  are  able  to  perceive  various  relations  of  equality,  or  propor- 
tion, in  the  complex  feeling  which  seems  to  us  to  embrace  them  all  in  one 
joint  conception — not  in  consequence  of  any  real  co-existence  of  separate 
parts,  in  a  feeling  that  is  necessarily  and  essentially  indivisible.  It  is,  as  I 
before  stated  to  you,  on  this  virtual  complexity  alone  that  the  mathematicul 
sciences  are  founded  ;  since  these  are  only  forms  of  expressing  the  lelations 
of  proportion,  which  we  feel  of  one  seeming  part  of  a  complex  conception, 
to  other  seeming  parts  of  that  complex  conception,  which  appear  to  us  as  if 
mentally  separable  from  the  rest. 

I  proceed,  then,  now,  to  the  consideration  of  \he  first  of  our  classes  of  re- 
lations,— those  of  which  the  subjects  are  regarded,  without  reference  to  time. 
To  this  order  of  real  co-existence,  as  in  matter,  or  of  seeming  co-existence, 
as  in  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  mind,  belong  the  relations  of  position, 
resemblance  or  difference,  proportion,  degree,  comprehension.  I  am  aware, 
that  some  of  these  might,  by  a  little  refinement  of  analysis,  be  made  to  coin- 
cide,— that,  for  example,  both  proportion  and  degree  might,  by  a  little  effort, 
be  forced  to  find  a  place  in  that  division  which  I  have  termed  comprehen- 
sion, or  the  relation  of  a  whole  to  the  separate  parts  included  in  it-;  but  I  am 
tware,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  an  effort, — and 
an  effort  too,  in  some  cases,  of  very  subtile  reasoning  ;  and  I  prefer,  there- 
fore, the  division  which  1  have  now  made,  as  sufficiently  distinct,  for  every 
purpose  of  arrangement. 

I  look  at  a  number  of  men,  as  they  stand  together.  If  I  merely  per- 
ceived each  individually,  or  the  whole  as  one  complex  group,  I  should  not 
have  the  feeling  of  relation  ;  but  I  remark  one,  and  I  observe  who  is  next 
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to  him,  who  second,  who  third ;  who  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  little  erai- 
nence  above  all  the  rest ;  who  on  the  declivity  ;  who  on  the  plain  beneath ; 
that  is  to  say,  my  mind  exists  in  the  states  which  constitute  the  various  feel- 
ings of  the  relation  of  position. 

I  see  two  flowers,  of  the  same  tints  and  form,  in  my  path.  I  lift  my  eye 
to  two  cliffs  of  corresponding  outhne,  that  hang  above  my  head.  I  look  at 
a  picture,  and  I  think  of  the  well  known  face  which  it  represents; — or,  I 
listen  to  a  ballad,  and  seem  almost  to  hear  again  some  kindred  melody,  which 
it  wakes  in  my  remembrance.  In  each  of  these  cases,  if  the  relative  sug- 
gestion take  place,  my  mind,  after  existing  in  the  states  which  constitute  the 
perception  or  the  remembrance  of-  the  two  similar  objects,  exists  immedi- 
ately in  that  state  which  constitutes  tlie  feeling  of  resemblance,  as  it  exists  in 
the  state  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  difference,  when  I  think  of  certain 
circumstances,  in  which  objects,  though  similar,  perhaps,  in  other  respects, 
have  no  correspondence  or  similarity  whatever. 

I  think  of  the  vertical  angles  formed  by  two  straight  lines,  which  cut  one 
another  ;  of  the  pairs  of  numbers,  four  and  sixteen,  five  and  twenty, — of  the 
dimensions  of  the  columns,  and  their  bases  and  entablatures,  in  the  different 
orders ;  and  my  mind  exists  immediately  in  that  state,  which  constitutes  the 
feeling  o{  proportion. 

I  hear  one  voice,  and  then  a  voice  which  is  louder.  1  take  up  some 
flowers,  and  smell  first  one,  and  then  another,  more  or  less  fragrant.  1  re-, 
member  many  days  of  happiness,  spent  with  friends  who  are  far  distant, — 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  of  still  greater  happiness,  when  we  are  to 
meet  again.  In  these  instances  of  spontaneous  comparison,  my  mind  exists 
in  that  state,  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  degree. 

I  consider  a  house,  and  its  different  apartments, — a  tree,  and  its  branches, 
and  stems,  and  foliage, — a  horse,  and  its  limbs,  and  trunk,  and  head.  My 
mind,  which  had  existed  in  the  states  that  constituted  the  simple  perception 
of  these  objects,  begins  immediately  to  exist  in  that  different  state,  which 
constitutes  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  parts  to  one  comprehensive  whole.  Jj 

In  these  varieties  of  relative  suggestion,  some  one  of  which,  as  you  wilP 
find,  is  all  that  constitutes  each  individual  judgment,  even  in  the  longest 
series  of  our  ratiocination, — nothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  suggestion,  or 
rise  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  than  the  simple  previous  perceptions  or  con- 
ceptions, between  the  objects  of  which  the  relation  is  felt  to  subsist.  When 
I  look  at  two  flowers,  it  is  not  necessary  that  1  should  have  formed  any  inten- 
tional comparison.  But  the  similitude  strikes  me,  before  any  desire  of  dis- 
covering resemblance  can  have  arisen.  I  may,  indeed,  resolve  to  trace, 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  resemblances  of  particular  objects,  and  may  study 
them  accordingly ;  but  this  very  desire  presupposes,  in  the  mind,  a  capacity 
of  relative  suggestion,  of  which  it  avails  itself,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
intention  of  climbing  a  hill,  or  traversing  a  meadow,  implies  the  power  of 
muscular  motion  as  a  part  of  our  physical  constitution. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  in  considering  objects  togetI)er, 
is  as  easy  to  be  conceived  in  the  mind,  as  its  primary  susceptibility  of  sensa-  ! 
tlon,  when  these  objects  were  originally  perceived,  whether  separately  or 
together;  and,  if  nothing  had  before  been  written  on  the  subject,  I  niight 
very  safely  leave  you  to  trace,  for  yourselves,  the  modifications  of  relative 
suggestion,  in  all  the  simple  or  consecutive  judgments  which  we  form  ; — but 
so  much  mystery  has  been  supposed  to  hang  about  it  j  and  the  art  of  logic, 
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which  should  consist  only  in  the  developement  of  this  simple  tetKiency  of 
suggestion,  has  rendered  so  obscure,  what  would  have  been  very  clear,  but 
for  the  labour  which  has  been  employed  in  striving  to  make  it  clear,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  dwell  a  litde  longer  on  these  separate  tribes  of  relations, 
at  least  on  the  most  important  tribes  of  them,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  they  are,  as  to  show  what  they  are  not. 

The  first  species  of  relation,  to  which  I  am  to  direct  your  particular  atten- 
tion, is  that  of  resemblance. 

When,  in  considering  the  relation  of  resemblance,  we  think  only  of  such 
obvious  suggestions,  as  those  by  which  we  feel  the  similarity  of  one  moun- 
tain or  lake,  to  another  mountain  or  lake,  or  of  a  picture  to  the  living  fea- 
tures that  seem  in  it  almost  to  have  a  second  life,  we  regard  it  merely  as  a 
source  of  additional  pleasure  to  the  mind,  which,  in  moments  that  might 
otherwise  be  listless  and  unoccupied,  is  delighted  and  busied  with  a  new 
order  of  feelings.  Even  this  advantage  of  the  relation,  slight  as  it  is,  when 
compared  with  other  more  important  advantages  of  it,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  of  little  value.  I  need  not  say,  of  how  much  pleasure  the  imitative  arts, 
that  are  founded  on  this  relation,  are  the  source.  In  the  most  closely  imita- 
tive of  them  all,  that  which  gives  to  us  the  very  forms  of  those,  whose  works 
of  genius,  or  of  virtue,  have  commanded  or  won  our  admiration,  and  trans- 
mits them  from  age  to  age,  as  if  not  life  merely,  but  immortality,  flowed  in 
the  colours  of  the  artist's  pencil ;  or,  to  speak  of  its  still  happier  use,  which 
preserves  to  us  the  lineaments  of  those  whom  we  love,  when  separated  from 
us  either  by  distance  or  the  tomb, — how  many  of  the  feelings  which  we 
should  regret  most  to  lose,  would  be  lost  but  for  this  delightful  art, — feelings 
that  ennoble  us,  by  giving  us  the  wish  to  imitate  what  was  noble  in  the  moral 
hero  or  sage,  on  whom  we  gaze,  or  that  comfort  us,  by  the  imaginary  pre- 
sence of  those  whose  affection  is  the  only  thing  that  is  dearer  to  us,  than  even 
Dur  admiration  of  heroism  and  wisdom.  The  value  oi  painting  will,  indeed, 
jest  be  felt  by  those  who  have  lost,  by  death,  a  parent  or  much-loved  friend, 
ind  who  feel  that  they  would  not  have  lost  every  thing,  if  some  pictured 
Tiemorial  had  still  remained. 

Then,  for  a  beam  of  joy,  to  light 

In  memory's  sad  and  wakeful  eye  ; 
Or  banish,  from  the  noon  of  night, 

Her  dreams  of  deeper  agony. 

Shall  song  its  witching  cadence  roll  ? 

Yea,  even  the  tenderest  air  repeat, 
That  breath'd  when  soul  was  knit  to  soul, 

And  heart  to  heart  responsive  beat. 

What  visions  wake — to  <;harm — to  melt ! 

The  lost,  the  lov'd,  the  dead  are  near   ' 
O  hush  that  strain,  too  deeply  felt ! 

And  cease  that  solace,  too  severe  ! 

But  thou,  serenely  silent  art ! 

By  Heaven  and  Love  was  taught  to  lend 
A  milder  solace  to  the  heart — 

The  sacred  image  of  a  friend. 

No  spectre  forms  of  pleasure  fled 

Thy  softening  sweetning  tints  restore  ; 
For  thou  canst  give  us  back  the  dead, 

Even  in  the  loveliest  looks  they  wore.  Camphtll 
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In  the  wide  variety  of  nature,  how  readily  do  we  catch  the  resemblance 
of  object  to  object,  and  scene  to  scene.  With  what  pleasure  do  those,  who 
have  been  long  separated  from  the  land  of  their  youth,  trace  the  slightest 
similarity  to  that  familiar  landscape  which  they  never  can  forget !  In  reading 
the  narratives  of  voyages  of  discovery,  there  is  something  which  appears  to 
me  almost  pathetic,  in  the  very  names  given  by  the  discoverers,  to  the  islands, 
or  parts  of  islands,  or  continents,  which  they  have  been  the  first  to  explore. 
We  feel  how  strong  is  that  omnipresent  affection,  which,  in  spaces  that  have 
never  been  traversed  before,  at  the  widest  distance  which  the  limits  of  the 
globe  admit,  still  binds  to  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  even  those  ta 
whom  their  country  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  their  home,  so  much  as  the 
ocean  which  divides  them  from  it.  It  is  some  rock,  or  river,  or  bay,  or 
promontory  of  his  native  shore,  that,  before  he  has  given  a  name  to  the  rock, 
or  river,  or  bay,  or  promontory  which  he  sees,  has  become  present  to  the 
sailor's  eye,  and  made  the  most  dreary  waste  of  savage  sterility  seem,  for 
the  moment,  a  part  of  his  own  populous  soil  of  cultivation  and  busy  happi- 
ness. 

Of  the  influence  of  this  suggestion  on  our  complex  emotion  of  beauty,  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  afterwards.  At  present  it  is  only  as  s 
mere  physical  fact,  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  mental  susceptibility  which  we 
are  considering,  that  1  remind  you  of  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  every 
similarity  perceived  by  us,  in  new  scenes  and  forms,  to  those  witli  which  w© 
have  been  intimately  and  happily  familiar. 

These  immediate  effects  of  the  feeling  of  obvious  resemblance,  however, 
delightful  as  they  may  be,  are,  in  their  permanent  effects,  unimportant,  when 
compared  with  the  results  of  resemblances  of  a  more  abstract  kind, — the 
resemblances  to  which  we  owe  all  classification,  and,  consequently,  every 
thing  which  is  valuable  in  language. 

That  classification  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  similarity  of  some  sort,  in 
the  objects  classed  together,  and  could  not  have  been  formed,  if  the  mind, 
in  addition  to  its  primary  powers  of  external  sense,  had  not  possessed  that 
secondary  power,  by  which  it  invests  with  certain  relations  the  objects  whicH 
it  perceives,  is  most  evident.    All  which  is  strictly  sensitive  in  the  mind  might 
have  been  the  same  as  now ;  and  the  perception  of  a  sheep  might  have  sue* 
ceeded,  one  thousand  times,   the  perception  of  a  horse,  without  suggest- 
ing the  notion,  which  leads  us  to  form  the  general  term  quadruped,  or  ani- 
mal, inclusive  of  both  ;  for  the  relation  is  truly  no  part  of  the  object  perceived 
by  us,  and  classed  as  relative  and  correlative,  each  of  which  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same,  in   every  quality  which  it  possesses,  and  in  every  feeliM 
which  it  directly  excites,  though  the  others,  with  which  it  may  be  classeo,' 
had  no  existence.     It  is  from  the  laws  of  the  mind  which  considers  them, 
that  the  relation  is  derived, — not  from  the   laws  or  direct  qualities  of  the 
objects  considered.     But  for  our  susceptibilities  of  those  affections  or  stales,  i 
of  the  mind,  which  constitute  the  feeling  of  similarity,  all  objects  would  have  > 
been  to  us,  in  the  scholastic  sense  of  the  phrase,  things  singular,  and  all  Ian-,  | 
guage,  consequently,  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  individual  existence.  " 
Such  a  language,  it  is  very  evident,  would  be  of  little'  service,  in  any  respect, 
and  of  no  aid  to  the  memory,  which  it  would  oppress  rather  than  relieve.,  v 
It  is  the  use  of  general  terms, — that  is  to  say,  of  terms  founded  on  the  feel-  > 
ing  of  resemblance,  which  alone  gives  to  language   its  power, — enabling  U!  i 
to  condense,  in  a  single  word,  the  innumerable  objects,  which,  if  we  attempt 
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ed  to  grasp  them  all  individually  in  our  conception,  we  snould  be  as  litde 
able  to  comprehend,  as  to  gather  all  the  masses  of  all  the  planets  in  the  nar- 
row concavity  of  that  hand  which  a  few  pardcles  are  sufficient  to  fdl,  and 
which  soon  sinks  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  few  pardcles  that  fill  it. 

That  man  can  reason,  without  language  of  any  kind,  and  consequently 
without  general  terms, — though  the  opposite  opinion  is  maintained  by  many 
very  eminent  philosophers, — seems  to  me  not  to  admit  of  any  reasonable 
doubt,  or,  if  it  required  any  proof,  to  be  sufficiently  shown,  by  the  very  in- 
vention of  the  language  which  involves  these  general  terms,  and  still  more 
sensibly  by  the  conduct  of  the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb, — to  which  also, 
the  evident  marks  of  reasoning  in  the  other  animals, — of  reasoning  which  I 
cannot  but  think  as  unquestionable  as  the  instincts  that  mingle  with  it, — may 
be  said  to  furnish  a  very  striking  additional  argument  from  analogy.  But 
it  is  not  less  certain,  that,  without  general  terms,  reasoning  must  be  very 
imperfect,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name,  when  compared  with  that  noble 
power  which  language  has  rendered  it.  The  art  of  definition, — which  is 
merely  the  art  of  fixing,  in  a  single  word  or  phrase,  the  particular  circum- 
stance of  agreement  of  various  individual  objects,  which,  in  consequence  of 
diis  feeling  of  relaUon,  we  have  chosen  to  class  together, — gives  us  certain 
fixed  points  of  reference,  both  for  ourselves  and  others,  without  which,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  the  progress  which  we  have  made, — im- 
possible to  remember  accurately  the  results  even  of  a  single  reasoning,  and 
to  apply  them  with  profit  to  future  analysis.  Nor  would  knowledge  be  vague 
only, — it  would,  but  for  general  terms,  be  as  incommunicable  as  vague  ;  for 
!t  must  be  remembered,  that  such  terms  form  almost  the  whole  of  the  great 
:nediura  by  which  we  communicate  with  each  other.  "  Grammarians," 
jays  Dr.  Reid,  "  have  reduced  all  words  to  eight  or  nine  classes,  which  are 
called  parts  of  speech.  Of  these  there  is  only  one,  to  wit,  that  of  nouns, 
vherein  proper  names  are  found.  All  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbs, 
u-ticles,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjecdons,  are  general  words. 
3f  nouns,  all  adjectives  are  general  words,  and  the  greater  part  of  substan- 
ives.  Every  substantive  that  has  a  plural  number,  is  a  general  word  ;  for 
10  proper  name  can  have  a  plural  number,  because  it  signifies  only  one  in- 
lividual.  In  all  the  fifteen  books  of  Euclid's  Elements,"  he  condnues, 
'there  is  not  one  word  that  is  not  general j  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
nany  large  volumes."* 

In  the  account  which  Swift  giv^es  of  his  Academy  of  Projectors  in  Lagado, 
le  mentions  one  project  for  making  things  supply  the  place  of  language ; 
nd  he  speaks  only  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  about  all  the  things  necessary 
or  discourse, — which  would  be  by  far  the  least  evd  of  this  species  of  elo- 
juence  ;  since  all  the  things  of  the  universe,  even  though  they  could  be 
arricd  about  as  commodiously  as  a  watch  or  a  snufF-box,  could  not  supply 
be  place  of  language,  which  expresses  chiefly  the  relations  of  things,  and 
■  hich,  even  when  it  expresses  things  themselves,  is  of  no  use  but  as  express- 
ig  or  implying  those  relations,  which  they  bear  to  us  or  to  each  other. 

"  There  was  a  scheme,"  he  says,  "  for  entirely  abolishing  all  words  what- 
oever,  and  this  was  urged  as  a  great  advantage  in  point  of  health  as  well  as 
revity.  For  it  is  plain,  that  every  word  we  speak  is,  in  some  degree,  a 
iminution  of  our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and,  consequently,  contributes  to  the 
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shortening  of  our  lives.  An  expedient  was  therefore  offered,  that  since 
words  are  only  names  for  things,  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  all  men  to 
carry  about  them  such  things  as  were  necessary  to  express  a  particular 
business  they  are  to  discourse  on.  And  this  invention  would  certainly  have 
taken  place,  to  the  great  ease,  as  well  as  health  of  the  subject,  if  tlie  women, 
in  conjunction  with  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to  raise  a 
rebellion,  unless  they  might  be  allowed  the  liberty  to  speak  with  their  tongues, 
after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers  ;  such  constant  irreconcileable  enemies 
to  science  are  the  common  people.  However,  many  of  the  most  learned 
and  wise  adhere  to  the  new  scheme  of  expressing  themselves  by  things, 
which  has  only  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  that,  if  a  man's  business  be 
very  great,  and  of  various  kinds,  he  must  be  obliged,  in  proportion,  to  carry 
a  greater  bundle  of  things  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  afford  one  or  two 
strong  servants  to  attend  him.  I  have  often  beheld  two  of  these  sages  almost 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedlers  among  usj  who,  when 
they  met  in  the  street,  would  Jay  down  their  loads,  open  their  sacks,  and  hold 
conversation  for  an  hour  together,  then  put  up  their  implements,  help  each 
other  to  resume  their  burdens,  and  take  their  leave."* 

I  cannot  but  think,  that,  to  a  genius  like  that  of  Swift,  a  finer  subject  of 
philosophical  ridicule,  than  the  mere  difficulty  which  his  sages  felt  in  carrying 
^  sufficient  stock  of  things  about  with  them,  might  have  been  found  in  theii 
awkward  attempts  to  make  these  things  supply  the  place  of  abstract  language. 
In  his  own  great  field  of  political  irony,  for  exanrrple,  how  many  subjects  of 
happy  satire  tnight  he  have  found  in  the  emblems,  to  which  his  patriots  anc 
courtiers,  in  their  most  zealous  professions  of  public  devotion,  might  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  ;  the  painful  awkwardness  of  the  politica 
expectant  of  places  and  dignities,  who  was  outwardly  to  have  no  wish  bu 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  yet  could  find  nothing  but  mitres,  and  maces|l: 
and  seals,  and  pieces  of  stamped  metal,  with  which  to  express  the  purity  ol 
his  disinterested  patriotism ;  and  the  hurrying  eagerness  of  the  statesman,  t( 
change  instantly  the  whole  upholstery  of  language  in  his  house,  for  nev 
political  furniture,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  accident  of  his  removal  fron 
office. 

Without  the  use  of  any  such  satirical  demonstration  of  the  doctrine,  how 
ever,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  if  man  had  no  general  terms,  verbal  Ian 
guage  could  be  but  of  very  feeble  additional  aid  to  the  language  of  natura 
signs ;  and,  if  the  situation  of  man  would  be  thus  deplorable  without  the  mer 
signs  of  general  notions,  how  infinitely  more  so  must  it  have  been,  if  l^e  hai 
been  incapable  of  the  very  notions  themselves.  The  whole  conduct  of  lif 
is  a  perpetual  practical  application  of  the  intuitive  maxim,  that  similar  ante 
cedents  will  be  followed  by  similar  consequents, — which  implies  the  neces 
sity,  in  every  case,  of  some  rude  classification  of  objects  as  similar.  Th-  s 
Jire  which  the  child  sees  to-day,  is  not  the  fire  which  burnt  him  yesterdm 
and  if  he  were  insensible  of  the  resemblance,  to  the  exclusion,  perhaps,  m 
many  circumstances  that  differ,  the  remembrance  of  the  effect  of  the  fire.oi 
yesterday  would  be  of  no  advantage  in  guarding  him  against  similar  exposure] 
It  is  in  consequence  of  notions  of  little  genera  and  species  of  good  and  evi 
which  he  has  formed  mentally. \ou^  before  he  distinguishes  them  by  the!  I 
appropriate  general  terms,  that  the  infant  is  enabled  to  avoid  what  would  b| 
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hurtful,  and  thus  to  prolong  his  existence  to  the  period  at  which,  in  apjjlying 
the  multitude  of  words  in  his  language,  in  all  their  varieties  of  inflexion,  he 
shows,  that  he  has  long  been  philosophizing,  in  circumstances,  that  seemed 
to  indicate  little  more  than  the  capacity  of  anicnal  pleasure  or  pain,  and  inno- 
cent affection.     What,  indeed,  can  be  more  truly  astonishing,  than  the  pro- 
gress which  a  being  so  very  helpless,  and  apparently  so  incapable  of  any 
systematic  effort,  or  even  of  the  very  wish  which  such  an  effort  implies, 
makes,  in  so  short  a  time,  in  connecting  ideas  and  sounds  that  have  no  relation 
but  what  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  in  adapting    them,  with  all  those   nice 
modifications  of  expression,  according  to  circumstances,  of  which  he  can 
scarcely  be  thought  to  have  any  conception  so  distinct  and  accurate  as  the 
very  language  which  he  uses.     "  We  cannot  instruct  them,"  it  has  been  truly 
ceniarked,  "  without  speaking  to  them   in  a  language  which  they  do  not 
understand  ;  and  yet  they  learn  it.     Even  when  we  speak  to  them,   it  is 
usually  without  any  design  of  instructing  them  ;  and  they  learn,  in  like  man- 
ner, of  themselves,  without  any  design  of  learning.    We  never  speak  to  them 
of  the  rules  of  syntax  ;  and  they  practise  all  these  rules  without  knowing 
ivhat  they  are.     In  a  single  year  or  two,  they  have  formed  in  their  heads  a 
grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  almost  a  little  art  of  rhetoric,  with  which  they 
inow  well  how  to  persuade  and  to  charm  us."* — "  Is  it  not  a  hard  thing," 
;ays  Berleley,  "that  a  couple  of  children  cannot  prate  together  of  their 
;ugar-plums  and  rattles,  and   the  rest  of  their  little  trinkets,  till  they  have 
irst  tacked  together  numberless  inconsistencies,  and  so  formed  in  their  minds 
ibstract  general  ideas,  and  annexed  them  to  every  common  name  they  make 
ise  of.''"     All  this  early  generalization,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  certainly  not,  as 
le  says,  a  hard  thing, — for  it  is  the  result  of  laws  of  mind,  as  simple  as  the 
aws  on  which  the  very  perception  of  the  sugar-plums  and  rattles  depend- 
d  ;  but  it  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  very  principle  of  general  nomen- 
lature  which  Berkeley  adduced  it  to  disprove.     If  children  can  discover 
ivo  rattles,  or  two  sugar-plums,  to  Be  like  each  other, — and  the  possibility 
f  this  surely  no  one  will  deny,  who  may  not,  in  like  manner,  deny  the  possi- 
ility  of  those  sensations  by  which  they  perceive  a  single  ratde,  or  a  single 
jgar-plum  ;  they  must  already  have  formed  those  abstract  general  notions, 
hlch  are  said  to  be  so  hard  a  thing, — for  this  very  feeling  of  similarity  is  all 
hich  constitutes  the  general  notion, — and  when  the  general  notion  of  the 
:semblance  of  the  two  objects  has  arisen,  it  is  as  little  wonderful  that  the 
eneral  term  rattle  or  sugar-plum  should  be  used  to  express  it,  as  that  any 
articular  name  should  be  used  to  express  each  separate  inhabitant  or  fa- 
liliar  visitor  of  the  nursery,  or  any  other  word  of  any  other  kind  to  express 
ly  other  existing  feeling. 

The  perception  of  objects, — the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain 
kspccts, — the  invention  of  a  name  for  these  circumstances  of  felt  resem- 
lance, — what  can  be  more  truly  and  readily  conceivable  than  this  process  I 
id  yet  on  this  process,  apparently  so  very  simple,  has  been  founded  all  that 
itroversy  as  to  universals,  which  so  long  distracted  the  schools ;  and  which 
more  wonderfully, — for  the  distraction  of  the  schools  by  a  few  unintelli- 
Ible  words  scarcely  can  be  counted  wonderful, — continues  still  to  perplex 
Mlosophers  with  difficulties  which  themselves  have  made, — with  difficulties 
Mch  they  could  not  even  have  made  to  themselves,  if  they  had  thought  for 

•  Andre,  p.  221 
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a  single  moment  of  the  nature  of  that  feeling  of  the  relation  of  similarity 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

My  further  remarks  on  the  theory  of  general  notions  I  must  defer  till  mj 
next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XL VI. 

ON  THE  RELATIVE  FEELINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  CO-EXIS- 
TENCE, CONTINUED— METAPHYSICAL  ERRORS  CONCERNING  THEM  IN- 
VOLVED IN  THE  HYPOTHESES  OF  REALISM  AND  N03IINALISM.  i 

Having  brought  to  a  conclusion  ray  remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  Simpk ' 
Suggestion,  I  entered,  in  my  last  Lecture,  on  the  consideration  of  those  states ; 
of  mind  which  constitute  our  feelings  of  relation, — the  results  of  that  pecuiiai 
mental  tendency  to  which,  as  distinguished  from  the  simple  suggeslion  tha 
furnishes  the  other  class  of  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  I  have  given  lh( 
name  of  Relative  Suggestion.  The  relations  which  we  are  thus  capable  of 
feeling,  as  they  rise  by  internal  suggestion,  on  the  mere  perception  or  concep- 
tion of  two  or  more  objects,  I  divided, — in  conformity  with  our  primary  di' 
vision  of  the  objects  of  physical  inquiry, — into  the  relations  of  co-existence^ 
and  the  relations  of  succession,  according  as  the  notion  of  time  or  change  v 
not  or  is  involved  in  them ;  and  the  former  of  these, — the  relations  that  an 
considered  by  us  without  any  regard  to  time, — I  arranged  in  subdivisionai 
according  to  the  notions  which  they  involve,  1st,  Of  Position;  2d,  Resem- 
blance, or  Difference;  3d,  Of  Degree;  4th,  Of  Proportion  ;  5th,  Of  Com- 
prehensiveness, or  the  relation  which  a  whole  bears  to  the  separate  parts  tha 
are  included  in  it. 

These  various  relations  I  briefly  illustrated  in  the  order  in  which  I  haw 
now  mentioned  them,  and  showed,  how  very  simple  that  mental  process  t 
by  whicli  tliey  arise;  as  simple  indeed,  and  as  easily  conceivable,  as  that  Ijg  ^ 
which  tlie  primary  perceptions  themselves  arise.  On  some  of  them,  how 
ever,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  dwell  with  fuller  elucidation  ;  not  on  account  ol 
any  greater  mystery  in  the  suggestions  on  which  they  depend,  but  on  a^ 
count  of  that  greater  mystery  which  has  been  supposed  to  hang  about  theno,  f* 

A  great  part  of  my  Lecture,  accordingly,  was  employed  in  considering  ih( 
relation  of  resemblance,  which,  by  the  general  notions  and  correspondini 
general  terms  that  flow  from  it,  we  found  to  be  the  source  of  classiftcaiio; 
and  definition,  and  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  language. 

A  horse,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  have,  in  themselves,  as  individual  beings,  pre 
cisely  the  same  qualities,  whether  the  others  be  or  be  not  considered  by  us  a 
the  same  time.  When,  in  looking  at  them,  we  are  struck  with  their  resem 
blance  in  certain  respects,  they  are  themselves  exactly  the  same  individual 
as  before, — the  only  change  which  has  taken  place  being  a  feeling  of  our  owi 
mind.  And,  in  like  manner,  in  the  next  stage  of  the  process  of  verbal  gene 
ralization,  when  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  of  relation  in  our  own  mind^ 
we  proceed  to  term  them  quadrupeds  or  animals,  no  quality  has  been  take; 
from  the  objects  which  we  have  ranged  together  under  this  new  term,  am 
as  little  has  any  new  quality  been  given  to  them.     Every  thing  in  the  object 
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is  precisely  the  same  as  before,  and  acts  in  precisely  the  sanie  manner  on  our 
senses,  as  when  the  word  quadruped  or  animal  was  uninvented.  The  gene- 
!  ral  terms  are  expressive  of  our  own  internal  feelings  of  resemblance,  and  of 
nothing  more, — expressive  of  what  is  in  us,  and  dependent  wholly  on  laws 
of  mind,  not  of  what  is  in  them,  and  directly  dependent  in  any  degsee  on 
laws  of  matter. 

That,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  we  should  be  struck  with  a 
feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects, — that  to  those  respects,  in 
which  they  are  felt  to  resemble  each  other,  we  should  give  a  name,  as  we 
give  a  name  to  each  of  them  individually,  comprehending  under  the  general 
name  such   objects  only  as  excite,  when  considered  together  with  others^ 
the  feeling  of  this  particular  relation, — all  this  has  surely  nothing  very  myste- 
rious in  it.     It  would,  indeed,  be  more  mysterious,  if,  perceiving  the  resem- 
blances of  objects  that  are  constantly  around  us,  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of 
language,  as  a  mode  of  communicating  to  others  our  feeling  of  the  resem- 
blance, as  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  the  particular  denomination  of  the  indi- 
vidual, to  inform  others  of  that  particular  object  of  which  we  speak  ;  and  to 
express  the  common  resemblance  which  we  feel  by  any  W'Ord,  is  to  have ' 
invented  already  a  general  term,  significant  of  the  felt  relation.     The  process 
is  in  itself  sufficiently  simple  :  and,  if  we  had  never  heard  of  any  controversies 
with  respect  to  it,  we  probably  could  not  have  suspected,  that  the  mere  giving 
of  a  name  to  resemblances  which  all  perceive,  and  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  name  only  where  the  resemblance  is  felt,  should  have  been  thought  to 
^jhave  any  thing  in   it  more  mysterious,  than  the  mere  giving  of  a  name  to  the 
^separate  objects  which  all  perceive,  and  the  repetition  of  that  name  when  the 
separate  objects  are  again  perceived.     It  assumes,  however,  immediately  an 
air  of  mystery  when  we  are  told,  that  it  relates  to  the  predicahles  of  the 
schools,  and  to  all  that  long  controversy  with  respect  to  the  essence  of  uni- 
versals,  which  divided  not  merely  schoolman  against  schoolman,  but  nation 
against  nation, — when  kings  and  emperors,  who  had  so  many  other  frivolous 
causes  of  warfare,  without  the  addition  of  this,  were  eager  to  take  up  arms, 
and  besiege  towns,  and  cover  fields  with  wounded  and  dead,  for  the  honour 
of  the  universal  a  parte  rei.     It  is  difficult  for  us  to  think,  that  that  could  be 
pimple  which  could  produce  so   much  fierce  contention  ;  and  we  strive  to 
jxplain  in  our  own  mind,  and,  therefore,  begin  to  see  many  wonderful,  and 
)erhaps  unintelligible,  or  at  least  doubtful  things,  in  phenomena,  which  we 
lever  should  have  conceived  to  require  explanation,  if  others  had  not  labour- 
ed to  explain  them,  by  clouding  them  with  words.     It  is  with  many  intellec- 
ual  controversies  as  with  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  arena ;  the  dust 
vhich  the  conflict  itself  raises  soon  darkens  that  air  which  was  clear  before, 
—and  the  longer  the  conflict  lasts,  the  greater  the  dimness  which  arises  from 
t.      When  the  combatants  are  very  many,  and  the  combat  very  long  and 
ictive,  we  may  still,  indeed,  be  able  to  see  the  mimicry  of  fight,  and  distin- 
guish the  victors  from  the  vanquished  j  but  even  then  we  scarcely  see  dis- 
mctly ;  and  all  which  remains,  when  the  victory  at  last  is  won,  or  when  both 
>arties  are  sufficiently  choaked  with  dust  and  weary,  is  the  cloud  of  sand 
rhich  they  have  raised,  and  perhaps  some  traces  of  the  spots  where  each 
las  fallen. 
It  surely  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mind,  with  its  other  susceptibilities  of 
ling,  has  a  susceptibility  also  of  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  similarity ; 
,  in  other  words,  that  certain  objects,  when  we  perceive  or  think  of  them 
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together,  appear  to  us  to  resemble  each  other  in  certain  respects, — ^that,  for 
example,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  a  crow,  a  sparrow,  a  sheep,  we  perceive,  that 
the  horse  and  sheep  agree  in  having  four  legs,  which  the  crow  and  sparrow 
have  not ;  and  that,  perceiving  the  horse  and  sheep  to  agree  in  this  respect, 
and  not  the  birds,  we  should  distinguish  them  accordingly,  and  call  the  one 
set  quadrupeds,  the  other  bipeds,  is  as  little  wonderful,  as  that  we  should 
have  given  to  each  of  these  animals  its  individual  designation.  If  there  be 
that  relative  suggestion  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  resemblance, — and 
what  sceptic,  if  he  analyze  the  process  fairly,  will  deny  this  as  a  mere  feeling, 
or  state  of  mind  ? — the  general  term  may  almost  be  said  to  follow  of  course. 
Yet  for  how  many  ages  did  this  simple  process  perplex  and  agitate  the 
schools, — which,  agreeing  in  almost  every  tiling  that  was  complicated  and 
absurd,  could  not  agree  in  what  was  simple  and  just ;  and  could  not  agree  in 
it  precisely  because  it  was  too  simple  and  just  to  accord  with  the  other  parts 
of  that  strange  system,  which,  by  a  most  absurd  misnomer,  was  honoured 
with  the  name  of  philosophy.  That  during  the  prevalence  of  the  scholastic 
opinions  as  to  perception, — which  were  certainly  far  better  fitted  to  harmo- 
nize with  errors  and  mysteries  than  with  simple  truths, — the  subject  of  gene- 
ralization should  have  appeared  mysterious,  is  not,  indeed,  very  surprising. 
But  I  must  confess,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  our  science  which 
appears  to  me  so  wonderful,  as  that  any  difficulty, — at  least,  any  difficulty 
greater  than  every  phenomena  of  every  kind  involves, — should  now  be  con- 
ceived to  be  attached  to  this  very  simple  process  ;  and,  especially,  that  phi- 
losophers should  be  so  nearly  unanimous  in  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  which, 
though  directly  opposed  to  the  prevalent  error  in  the  ancient  schools,  is  not 
the  less  itself  an  error. 

The  process,  as  I  have  already  described  it  to  you,  is  the  following  : — In    4 
the  first  place,  the  perception  of  two  or  more  objects ;  in  the  second  place, 
the   feeling  or  notion  of  their  resemblance,  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
perception  ;  and,  lastly,  the  expression  of  this  common  relative  feeling  by  a 
name,  which  is  used  afterwards,  as  a  general  denomination,  for  all  those 
objects,  the  perception  of  which  is  followed  by  the  same  common  feeling  of* 
resemblance.     The  general  term,  you  will  remark,  as  expressing  uniformly  < 
some  felt  relation  of  objects,  is  in  this  case  significant  of  a  state  of  mind, 
essentially  distinct  from  those  previous  states  of  mind,  which  constituted  the 
perception  of  the  separate  objects,  as  truly  distinct  from  these  primary  per 
captions  as  any  one  state  of  mind  can  be  said  to  differ  from  any  other  stat 
of  mind.     We  might  have  perceived  a  sheep,  a  horse,  an  ox,  successively,  ii 
endless  series,  and  yet  never  have  invented  the  term  quadruped,  as  inclusi 
of  all  these  animals,  if  we  had  not  felt  that  particular  relation  of  similarity,'* 
which  the  term   quadruped,  as  applied  to  various  objects,  denotes.     The"^ 
feeling  of  this  resemblance,  in  certain  respects,  is  the  true  general  notion,  or 
general  idea,  as  it  has  been  less  properly  called,  which  the  corresponding 
general  term  expresses  ;  and,  but  for  this  previous  general  notion  of  some 
circumstance  of  resemblance,  the  general  term,  expressive  of  this  general 
notion,  could  as  little  have  been  invented,  as  the  terms  green,  yellow,  scarlet, 
could  have  been  invented,  in  their  present  sense,  by  a  nation  of  the  blind 

In  the  view  that  is  taken  of  this  process  of  generalization,  as  of  every  oth« 
process,  there  may  be  error  in  two  ways,— either  hy  adding  to  the  process'! 
what  forms  no  part  of  it,  or  by  omitting  what  does  truly  form  a  part  of  it ' 
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Thus,  if  we  were  to  say,  that,  between  the  perception  of  a  horse  and  sheep, 
and  the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  a  certain  respect,  there  intervenes  the 
presence  of  some  external  independent  substance, — some  universal  form  or 
species  of  a  quadruped,  distinct  from  our  conceiving  mind,  which,  acting  on 
the  mind,  or  being  present  with  it,  produces  the  notion  of  a  quadruped,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  presence  of  the  external  horse  or  sheep  produced  the 
perception  of  these  individually, — we  should  err,  in  the  former  of  tliese 
ways,  by  introducing  into  the  process,  something  of  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  the  existence,   and  which   is  not  merely  unnecessary,  but  would 
involve  the  process  in  innumerable  perplexities  and  apparent  inconsistencies, 
if  it  did  exist.     This  redundance  would  be  one  species  of  error  ;  but  it  would 
not  less  be  an  error,  though  an  error  of  an  opposite  kind,  were  we  to  sup- 
pose that  any  part  of  the  process  does  not  take  place, — that,  for  example, 
there  is  no  relative  suggestion,  no  rise  in  the  mind  of  an  intervening  general 
notion  of  resemblance,  before  the  invention  and  employment  of  the  general 
term,  but  the  mere  perception  of  a  multitude  of  objects,  in  the  first  place  ; 
and,  then,  as  if  in  instant  succession,  without  any  other  intervening  mental 
state  whatever,  the  general  name^  under  which  whole  multitudes  are  classed. 
1  have  instanced  these  errors  of  supposed  excess  and   deficiency,  in  the 
■^statement  of  the  process,  without  alluding  to  any  sects  which  have  maintain- 
ed them.     I  may  now,  however,  remark,  that  the  two  opposite  errors,  which 
I  have  merely  supposed,  are  the  very  errors  involved  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Realists  and  JVominalists,  the  great  combatants  in  that  most  disputatious  of 
controversies,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, — a  controversy,  which  in  the 
strong  language  of  John   of  Salisbury,  even  at  that  early  period  of  which 
alone  he  could  speak,    had   already  employed   fruitlessly  more  time   and 
bought,  than  the  whole  race  of  the  Caesars  had  found  necessary  for  acquir- 
ng  and  exercising  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  :  "  Quaestionem,"  he  calls  it, 
'  in  qua  laborans  mundus  jam  senuit,  in  qua  plus  temporis  consumptum  est, 
)uam  in  acquirendo  et  regendo  orbis  imperio  consumpserit  Caesarea  domus  ; 
)lus  efFusum  pecuniae,  quam  in  omnibus  divitiis  suis  possederit  Croesus, 
isec  enim  tamdiu  multos  tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  qusrerent,  tan- 
!em  nee  istud,  nee  aliud,  invenerent." 
However  absurd,  and  almost  inconceivable  the  belief  of  the  substantial 
ality  of  genera  and  species,  as  separate  and  independent  essences,  may 
pear,  on  first  consideration,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
rt  of  a  great  system,   with  which  it  readily  harmonizes,  and  with  which  a 
ster  view  of  the  generalizing  process  would  have  been  absolutely  discor- 
nt. 

While  the  doctrine  of  perception,  hy  species,  prevailed,  it  is  not  wonderful, 

I  have  already  said,  that  those  who  conceived  ideas,  in  perception,  to  be 

ngs  distinct  from  the  mind, — the  idea  of  a  particular  horse,  for  example, 

be  something  different,  both  from  the  horse  itself,   and  from  the  mind 

ich  perceived  it, — should  have  conceived  also,  that,  in  forming  the  notion 

the  comparative  nature  of  horses,  in  general,  or  quadrupeds,  or  animals, 

re  must  have  been  present,  in  Hke  manner,  some  species  distinct  from  the 

nd,  which  of  course,  could  not  be-  particular,  like  the  sensible  species,  but 

iversal,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  universality  of  the  notion,  and  the 

neric  term.     Such,  accordingly,  in  its  great  outline,  was  the  ancient  doc- 

e  as  to  universals.     I  need  hot  attempt  to  detail  to  you,  if  indeed,  it  be 

,(iBSsible  now  to  detail  them,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  the  various  re- 
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finements,  and  modifications  of  this  general  doctrine,  in  its  transmission  from  ) 
the  Pythagorean  school,  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and,  in  the  later  ages,  to  the  I 
schoolmen,  his  followers  ;  all  of  whom,  for  many  centuries,  and  by  far  the  | 
greater  number,  during  the  whole  long  reign  of  entities  and  quiddities,  pro-  ' 
fessed  this  belief  of  the  existence  of  universal  forms,  as  real,  and  independent 
of  the  conceptions,  or  other  feelings  of  the  mind  itself, — the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versality, a  parte  rex,  as  it  was  termed. 

The  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  the  great  opponents  of  the  Realists,  in  this 
too  memorable  controversy,  though  some  hints  of  a  similar  opinion  may  be 
traced,  in  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  particularly  of  the  Stoical  school 
owes  its  origin,  as  a  sect,  to   Roscelinus,  a  native  of  Brittany,  who,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  doctrine  of  Uie  universal  a 
parte  rei.     Roscelinus  was  himself  eminently  distinguished  for  his  acuteness 
in  the  theology  and  dialectics  of  that  age,  in  which  theology  itself  was  little 
more  than  a  species  of  dialectics ;  and,  most  fortunately  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  opinions,  he  had  the  honour  of  ranking  among  his  disciples,  the  cele- 
brated Abelard  ;  who,  though  probably  know  n  to  you  chiefly  from  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  his  ill-'fated  passion  for  Eloise,  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  his  wonderful  talents  and  acquirements  of  every  sort.     "  To 
him  alone,"  it  was  said  in  the  epitaph  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  "  to  him  alone, 
of  all  mankind,  lay  revealed,  whatever  can  be  known  to  man,  "  Cui  soli  patuit 
scibile  quicquid  erat."     These  two  eminent  logicians,  Roscelinus  and  Abe- 
lard, though  differing  in  some  slight  respects,  in  their  own  JVomitialism, 
coincided  in  rejecting  wholly  the  Realism,  which,  till  then,  had  been  tiie 
unquestioned   doctrine  of  the  schools.     According  to  them,  there  was  no  ; 
universality  a  parte  rei,  nor  any  thing  that  could  be  called  universal,  but  the 
mere  general  terms,  under  which  particular  objects  were  ranked.     The  de- 
nial of  the  reality  of  universals,  however,  which  was  an  attack  on  the  general 
fahh,  was  of  course  regarded   as  a  heresy,  and  was  probably  regarded  the 
more  as  an  unwarrantable  innovation,  on  account  of  the  heresies,  in  opinions 
more  strictly  theological,  of  which  both  Roscelinus,  and  his  illustrious  pupil, 
had  been  convicted.     Though  their  talents,  therefore,  were  able  to  excite  a  j 
powerful  division  in  the  schools,  their  doctrine  gradually  sunk  beneath  the 
orthodoxy  of  their  opponents  ;  till  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of 
the  sect  was  revived,  by  the  genius  of  William  Occam  an  Englishman,  one  ' 
of  the  most  acute  Polemics  of  his  age,  and  the  controversy,  under  his  pow-  '^ 
erful  championship,  was  agitated  again  with  double  fervour.      It  was  no'"' 
longer,  indeed,  a  mere  war  of  words,  or  of  censures  and  ecclesiastical  penal 
ties,  but,  in  some  measure  also  a  war  of  nations ;  the  Emperor  Lewis, 
Bavaria,  siding  with  Occam,  and  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  giving 
weight  of  his  power  to  the  Realists.     The  violence  on  both  sides  was  li„ 
that  which  usually  rages  only  in  the  rancour  of  political  faction,  or  the  in-  *■ 
tolerance  of  religious  persecution.     Indeed,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  in  s'** 
period,  in  which  an  accusation  of  heresy  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  an^  *'i 
triumphant  arguments  of  logic,  which  nothing  could  meet  and  repel,  but  at  ^ 
argument  of  the  same  kind,  religion  was  soon  introduced  into  the  controvert**! 
sy ;  and  both  sects,  though  agreeing  in  little  more,  concurred,  witli  equa; ''fn 
devotion,  in  charging  their  opponents  with  no  less  a  sin,  than  the  sin  agains'  '  ~ 
the  Holy  Ghost.  • 

At  the  Reformation,  the  fury  of  the  controversy  was  suspended  by  nwM)/'  <* 
important  interests — interest!*  wliich  affected  equiUy  both  those  who  separat  '^i 
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ed  from  the  Romish  Church,  and  thoso  wlio  adhered  to  it;  and  perhaps,  too, 
in  some  degree,  hy  the  wider  views  wliich  at  that  time  were  beginning  to 
open  in  literature  and  general  science.  The  question  has  since  been  a 
question  of  pure  philosopl)y,  in  which  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  interest 
sovereigns  in  wars  of  metaphysics,  or  to  find  new  subjects  for  accusations  of 
religious  heresy.  It  has  continued,  however,  to  engage,  in  a  very  considera- 
ble degree,  the  attention  of  philosophers,  whose  general  opinion  has  leaned  to 
that  of  the  sect  of  the  Nominalists.  In  our  own  country,  particularly,  I  may 
refer  to  the  very  eminent  names  of  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Dr.  Campbell, 
and  Mr.  Stewart,  who  are  Nominalists,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term. 
Indeed  the  only  names  of  authority  which  I  can  oppose  to  them,  are  those  of 
Locke  and  Dr.  Reid. 

Locke  and  Reid,  however,  though  holding  opinions  on  this  subject  very 
I  different  from  those  of  the  Nominalists,  are  not  Realists — for,  after  the  view 
which  I  have  given  you  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  that  sect,  it  is  surely  un- 
inecessary  for  me  to  add,  that  there  are  no  longer  any  defenders  of  the  uni- 
versal a  parte  rei.     There  is  no  one  now — certainly  no  one  worthy  of  the 
|name  of  a  philosopher,  who  believes  that  there  is  any  external  entity  corre- 
sponding with  the  general   notion  man,  and  distinct  from  all  the  individual 
men  perceived  by  us,  and  from  our  mind  itself,  which  has  perceived  them. 
The  only  opinion  which  can  now  be   considered   as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
rigid  Nominalists,  is  the  opinion  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you, 
n  a  form  more  simple  than  that  in  which  it  is  usually  exhibited,  stripped,  as 
iiuch  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  strip  it,  of  all  that  obscurity,  with  which  a 
ong  controversy  of  words  had  clouded  it ;  and  precluding,  therefore,  I  trust, 
hose  mistakes  as  to  the  nature  of  our  general  notions  or  feelings  of  resem- 
dance,  on  which  alone  the  denial  of  the  notions  as  states  of  mind  seems  to 
lave  been  founded.     The  view  which  I  have  given,  however,  though  I  flat- 
sr  myself,  more  clear  in   its  analysis  and  reference  to  a  particular  class  of 
3elings,  is  in  the  main,  inasmuch  as  it  contends  for  a  general  feeling,  of  which 
very  general  terra   is  significant,  the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  Locke  and 
leid  ;  and  may,  indeed,  be  traced  far  back  in  the  controversy  of  universals ; 
considerable  number  of  philosophers,  who  agreed  with  the  stricter  Nomi- 
jlists    in  rejecting  the  notion   of  universal   essences,  having  adopted  this 
liddle  doctrine,  or  at  least  a  doctrine,  nearly  approaching  it ;  and  been  dis- 
iguished  accordingly,  from   the  other  parties,  by  the  name  of  Conceptual- 
[s — "  conceptuales."     Their  joint  opposition  to  the  absurdities  of  Realism, 
)vvever,  occasioned   them  to  be  confounded  with  the   Nominalists,  from 
hom  they  differed  certainly  as  much  as  from  the  Realists  themselves ;  and 
cannot  but  think,  that  it  is  merely  in  consequence  of  being  thus  confound- 
1.  with  (/onceptualism,  and   presenting,  therefore,  some  vague  notioivs  of 
lire  than  mere  general  terms  and  particular  perceptions,  that  the  doctrine 
t  the  Nominalists  has  been  able  to  obtain    the   assent  and  sanction  of  its 
iistrious  modern  defenders,  whom  I  am  thus  almost  inclined  to  consider  as 
I  consciously  in  thought,  Conceptualists,  even  while  they  are  Nominalists  in 
{^ument  and  language.     Or  rather,  for  the  word  conception,  I  confess,  does 
it  seem  to  me  a  very  proper  one  for  expressing  that  feeling  of  general  re- 
blance  which  I  consider  as  a  mere  feeling  of  relation — ^I  almost  think 
t  some  obscure  glimpse  of  that  more  precise  doctrine  which  1  have  now 
ij^.^vered  to  you,  must  have  had  a  sort  of  truly  unconscious  influence  on  the 
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belief  of  ibe  Nominalists  themselves,  in  that  imperfect  view  which  they  pre-| 
sent  to  others  of  the  process  of  generalization. 

Of  that  rigid  Nominalism  which  involves  truly  no  rnixture  of  Conceptuai- 
ism,  or  of  the  beliefs  of  those  feelings  of  relation  for  which  I  have  con- 
tended, but  denies  altogether  the  existence  of  that  peculiar  class  of  feelings, 
or  states  of  mind  which  have  been  denominated  general  notions,  or  general 
ideas,  asserting  the  existence  only  of  individual  objects  perceived,  and  of 
general  terras  that  comprehend  these,  without  any  peculiar  mental  state  de- 
noted by  the  general  term,  distinct  from  those  separate  sensations  or  percep- 
tions which  the  particular  objects,  comprehended  under  the  term,  might  in- 
dividually excite, — it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  statement  of  the  opinion 
itself  is  almost  a  sufficient  confutation,  since  the  very  invention  of  the  general 
term,  and  the  extension  of  it  to  certain  objects  only,  not  to  all  objects,  im- 
plies some  reason  for  this  limitation, — some  feeling  of  general  agreement 
of  the  objects  included  in  the  class,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  objects 
not  included  in  it,  which  is  itself  that  very  general  notion  professedly  denied. 
As  long  as  some  general  notion  of  circumstances  of  resemblance  is  admitted, 
I  see  very  clearly  how  a  general  term  may  be  most  accurately  limited  ;  but 
if  this  general  notion  be  denied,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  discover  any  princii  I 
pie  of  limitation  whatever.  Why  have  certain  objects  been  classed  together 
and  not  certain  other  objects,  when  all  have  been  alike  perceived  by  us  ;  and 
all,  therefore,  if  there  be  nothing  more  than  mere  perception  in  the  process^ 
are  capable  of  receiving  any  denomination  which  we  may  please  to  besto# 
on  them .''  Is  it  arbitrarily,  and  without  any  reason  whatever,  tliat  we  da 
not  class  a  rose-bush  with  birds,  or  an  elephant  with  6sh  ?  and  if  there  bc  li 
any  reason  for  these  exclusions,  why  will  not  the  Nominalists  tell  us  whal  ■ 
that  reason  is — in  what  feeling  it  is  found — and  how  it  can  be  made  accord 
dant  with  his  system  .''  Must  it  not  be  that  the  rose-bush  and  a  sparrow, 
though  equally  perceived  by  us,  do  not  excite  that  general  notion  of  reseift 
blance  which  the  term  bird  is  invented  to  express — do  not  seem  to  us 
have  those  relations  of  a  common  nature,  in  certain  respects,  which  lead 
to  class  the  sparrow  and  the  ostrich,  however  different  in  other  respects 
birds ;  or  the  petty  natives  of  our  brooks  and  rivulets  with  the  mighty 
sters  of  the  deep,  under  one  general  and  equal  denomination.''  Iftliis 
the  reason,  there  is  more,  in  every  case,  than  perception,  and  the  giving 
a  general  name  ;  for  there  is  a  peculiar  state  of  mind — a  general  rela 
feeling — intervening  between  the  perception  and  the  invention  of  the  t 
which  is  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  that  very  invention 
the  Nominalist  then  assert,  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  the  resemblance 
objects,  in  certain  respects,  which  thus  intervenes  between  the  perceptioa 
them  as  separate  objects,  which  is  one  stage  of  the  process,  and  the 
prehension  of  them  under  a  single  name,  which  is  another  stage  of  the 
cess, — or  must  he  not  rather  confess,  that  it  is  merely  in  consequence  of  ttt 
intervening  feeling  we  give  to  tlie  number  of  objects  their  general  nam 
the  exclusion  of  the  multitudes  of  objects  to  which  we  do  not  apply  it, 
is  in  consequence  of  certain  other  feelings,  excited  by  them  individually, 
give  to  each  separate  object  its  proper  name,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
object .''  To  repeat  the  process,  as  already  described  to  you,  we  perc 
two  or  more  objects, — we  are  struck  with  their  resemblance  in  certain 
spects.  We  invent  a  general  name  to  denote  this  feeling  of  resomblanfc 
wd  we  class  under  this  general  name,  every  particular  object,  the  perceptii 
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of  which  is  followed  hy  the  same  feeling  of  resemblance,  and  :io  olijects  but 
these  alone.  If  this  be  a  faithful  statement  of  the  process, — and  for  its  fidelity 
I  may  safely  appeal  to  your  consciousness, — the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists 
is  not  less  false  dian  that  of  the  Realists.  It  is  false,  because  it  excludes 
that  general  feeling  of  resemblance, — the  relative  suggestion, — which  is  all 
that  the  general  name  itself  truly  designates,  and  without  which,  therefore,  it 
never  would  have  been  invented  ;  while  the  doctrine  of  the  Realists  is  false, 
by  inserting  in  the  process  those  supposed  separate  entities  which  form  no 
part  of  it.  The  one  errs,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  excess,  the  other  by 
deficiency. 

Even  in  professing  to  exclude  the  general  notion  of  resemblance,  however, 
the  Nominalist  unconsciously  proceeds  on  it ;  and  no  stronger  proof  can  be 
imagined  of  the  imperfectness  of  the  view  which  his  system  gives  of  our  ge- 
neralizations, than  the  constant  necessity  under  which  we  perceive   him  to 
labour,  of  assuming,  at  every  stage  of  his  argument,  the  existence  of  those 
very  notions,  or  feelings  of  relative  suggestion,  against  which  his  argument  is 
directed.     The  general  term,  we  are  told,  is  significant  of  all  objects  of  a 
certain  kind,  or  a  particular  idea  is  made  to  represent  various  other  ideas  of 
the  same  sort ;  as  if  the  very  doctrine  did  not  necessarily  exclude  all  notion 
of  a  kind  or  sort,  independent  of  the  application  of  the  term  itself.     "  An 
idea,"  says  Berkeley,  "  which,  considered  in  itself,  is  particular,  becomes 
general,  by  being  made  to  represent  or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of 
the  same  sort;  and  he  instances  this  in  the  case  of  a  line  of  any  particular 
length, — an  inch,  for  example, — which,  to  a  geometer,  he  says,  becomes 
general,   as  "  if  represents  all  particular  lines  whatsoever ;  so  that  what  is 
demonstrated  o(  it,  is  demonstrated  of  all  lines,  or  in  other  words,  of  a  line  in 
general."     It  is  truly  inconceivable  that  he  should  not  have  discovered,  in 
this  very  statement,  that  he  had  taken  for  granted  the  existence  of  general 
nodons,  the  very  states  of  mind  which  he  denied  ;  since,  without  these,  there 
can  be  no  meaning  in  the  restriction  of  any  sign,  to  "ideas  of  the  same  sort." 
[f  we  have  previously  a  notion  of  what  he  himself,  rather  inconsistently,  calls 
I  line  in  general,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  word  line  may  be  limited 
0  ideas  of  one  sort;  but  if  we  have  no  such  previous  general  notion,  we 
tannot  have  any  knowledge  of  the  sort  to  which  we  are,  notwithstanding, 
aid  to  limit  our  term.     An  inch,  which  is  certainly  not  the  same  figure  as  a 
bot  or  a  yard  is,  on  the  principles  of  Nominalism,  which  exclude  all  know- 
edge  of  the  nature  of  lines  in  general,  essentially  different  from  these  ;  and 
Plight  as  well,  but  for  that  general  notion  of  the  resemblance  of  lines  which 
,.    11  have,  independently  of  the  terra,  and  previously  to  die  term,  but  which 
.,    Nominalism  does  not  allow  to  exist,  be  significant  of  a  square,  or  a  circle,  as 
.    f  any  odier  simple  length.     To  say  diat  it  represents  all  particular  lines 
.:,   whatsoever,  is  either  to  say  nothing,  or  it  is  to  say  that  certain  general  notions 
■    f  resemblance  exist  truly,  as  a  part  of  our  consciousness,  and  that  we  are 
ence  able  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  phrase,  "  all  particular  lines  whatso- 
er ;"  which  we  could  not  if  a  foot,  a  yard,  or  a  mile,  did  not  appear  to  us 
resemble  each  other  in  some  respect.     It  is  in  vain  that  Berkeley,  who  is 
are  of  the  objection  which  may  be  brought  from  the  universal  truths  of 
metry,  against  a  system  which  denies  every  thing  but  particular  ideas,  and 
lie  signs  of  particular  ideas,  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  denial  of  the  con- 
ition   of  universality,  with  that  very  universality  which  it  denies.     It  is 
its  evident,  that  if  we  have  no  general  notions  of  squares  and  triangles, 
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our  demonstration  of  the  properties  of  these  figures  never  can  go  beyond 
those  particular  squares  or  triangles  conceived  by  us  in  our  demonstration. 
Thus,  says  Berkeley,  who  states  the  objection,  and  endeavours  to  answer  it, 
— "having  demonstrated  that  the  three  angles  of  an  isosceles  rectangular, 
triangle,  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  1  cannot  therefore  conclude  this  affection 
agrees  to  all  other  triangles,  which  have  neither  a  right  angle,  nor  two  equal 
sides.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  to  be  certain  this  proposition  is  universally 
true,  we  must  either  make  a  particular  demonstration  for  every  particular 
triangle,  which  is  im}X)ssible,  or  once  for  all,  demonstrate  it  of  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  triangle,  in  which  all  the  particulars  do  indifferently  partake,  and  by 
which  they  are  all  equally  represented.  To  which  I  answer,  that  though  the 
idea  I  have  in  view  while  I  make  the  demonstration,  be,  for  instance,  that  of 
an  isosceles  rectangular  triangle,  whose  sides  are  of  a  determinate  length,  1 
may,  nevertheless,  be  certain  it  extends  to  all  other  rectilinear  triangles,  of 
what  sort  or  bigness  soever  ;  and  that  because  neither  the  right  angle,  nor 
the  equality,  nor  determinate  length  of  the  sides,  are  at  all  concerned  in  the 
demonstration.  It  is  true,  the  diagram  I  have  in  view  includes  all  these 
particulars  ;  but  then  there  is  not  the  least  mention  made  of  them  in  the 
proof  of  the  proposition.  It  is  not  said  the  three  angles  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  because  one  of  them  is  a  right  angle,  or  because  the  sides  com- 
prehending it  are  of  the  same  length ;  which  sufficiently  shows  that  the  right 
angle  might  have  been  oblique,  and  the  sides  unequal,  and,  for  all  that,  the 
demonstration  have  held  good  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  conclude  that 
to  be  true,  of  any  oblique  angular  or  scalenon,  which  I  had  demonstrated,  of 
a  particular  right-angled  equicrural  triangle,  and  not  because  1  demonstrated  ; 
the  proposition  of  the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle."* 

"  This  answer,"  I  have  said  in  my  observations  on  Dr.  Darwin's  Zoonomia,    ' 
"This  answer  evidently  takes  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  opinion  which  it 
was  intended  to  confute,  by  supposing  us,  during  the  demonstration,  to  have   ' 
a  general  idea  of  triangles,  without  particular  reference  to  the  diagram  before  |5' 
us.     It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  right  angle,  and  the  equality  of  two  of  thd  p 
sides,  and  the  determinate  length  of  the  whole,  are  not  expressed  in  the  " 
words  of  the  demonstration  ;  but  words  are  of  consequence  only  as  they  sug-  • 
gest  ideas,  and  the  ideas,  suggested  by  the  demonstration,  are  the  same  as  if   " 
these  particular  relations  of  the  triangle  bad  been  mentioned  at  every  step. ' 
It  is  not  said,  that  the  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  because  one 
of  them  is  a  right  angle,  or  because  the  sides,  which  comprehend  that  angle, 
are  of  the  same  length  ;  but  it  is  proved,  that  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle,  ^ 
which  has  one  of  its  angles  a  right  angle,  and  the  sides,  which  comprehend 
that  angle,  of  equal  length,  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.     This 
particular  demonstration  is  applicable  only  to  triangles,  of  one  particular 
form.     I  cannot  infer  from  it  the  existence  of  the  same  property,  in  figures, 
essentially  different :  for,  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  general  ideas,  an  ' 
equilateral  triangle  differs  as  much  from  a  scalene  rectangular  triangle,  as  i " 
from  a  square.     In  both  cases,  there  is  no  medium  of  comparison.     To  say  ' 
that  the  two  triangles  agree,  in  having  three  sides,  and  three  angles,  is  to  say,  •• 
that  there  are  general  ideas  of  sides  and  angles  ;  for  if  they  be  particularized,  ' 
and  if  by  the  words  sides  and  angles,  be  meant  equal  sides,  and  equal  angles, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  two  triangles  do  not  agree  in  the  slightest  circumstance. 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  I  can  enunciate  a  general  proposition,  tlie  concep- 
•  Berkeley's  Works,  Lond.  1784,  v.  i.  p.  13.  ' 
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Hon  of  which  is  impossible,  I  can  be  certain  that  the  three  angles  of  every 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  only  when  it  has  been  demon- 
strated of  triangles  of  every  variety  of  figure  ;  and,  before  this  can  be  done, 
I  must  have  it  in  my  power  to  limit  space,  and  chain  down  imagination."* 

In  Dr.  Campbell's  illustrations  of  the  power  of  signs,  in  his  very  ingenious 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  he  adopts  and  defends  this  doctrine,  of 
the  general  representative  power  o( particular  ideas, — making,  of  course,  the 
same  inconsistent  assumption  which  Berkeley  makes,  and  which  every  No- 
minalist must  make,  of  those  general  notions  of  orders,  sorts,  or  kinfls,  which 
his  argument  would   lead  us  to   deny.     "When  a  geometrician,"  say  he, 
"makes  a  diagram  with  chalk  upon  a  board,  and  from  it  demonstrates  some 
property  of  a  straight-lined  figure,  no  spectator  ever  imagines,  that  he  is 
demonstrating  a  property  of  nothing  else  but  that  individual  white  figure  of 
Jive  inches  long,  which  is  before  him.     Every  one  is  satisfied,  that  he  is 
demonstrating  a  property  of  all  that  order,  whether  more  or  less  extensive, 
of  which  it  is  both  an  exximple  and  a  sign  ;  all  the  order  being  understood  to 
agree  with  it  in  certain  characters,  however  different  in  other  respects. "f 
There  can  be  no  question  that  every  one  is,  as  Dr.  Campbell  says,  satisfied 
that  the  demonstration  extends  to  a  whole  order  of  figures,  and  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  forming  a  general  notion  of  an  order  of 
figures ;  for  it  really  is  not  easy  to  be  understood,  how  the  mind  should 
extend  any  demonstration  to  a  whole  order  of  figures,  and  to  that  order 
only,  of  which  order  itself,  it  is  said  to  be  incapable  of  any  notion.     "  The 
mind,"  continues  Dr.  Campbell,  with  the  utmost  facility,  "  extends  or  con- 
tracts the  representative  power  of  the  sign  as  the  particular  occasion  requires. 
Thus,  the  same  equilateral  triangle  will,  with  equal  propriety,  serve  for  the 
demonstration,  not  only  of  a  property  of  all  equilateral  triangles,  but  of  a 
property  of  all  isosceles  triangles,  or  even  of  a  property  of  all  triangles  what- 
ever."!    The  same  diagram  does,  indeed,  serve  this  purpose,  but  not  frosn 
any  extension  or  contraction  of  the  representative  power  of  the  sign  accord- 
ing to  occasion.     It  is  because  we  had  a  general  notion  of  the  nature  of 
triangles, — or  of  the  common  circumstances  in  which  the  figures,  to  which 
ilo'ne  we  give  the  name  of  triangles,  agree, — before  we  looked  at  the  dia- 
gram, and  had   this  general  notion,  common  to  the  whole  order,  in  view 
during  the  whole  demonstration.     "  Nay,  so  perfectly  is  this  matter  under- 
stood," Dr.  Campbell  adds,  "  that,  if  the  demonstrator,  in  any  part,  should 
•ecur  to  some  property  as  to  the  length  of  a  side,  belonging  to  the  particular 
igure  he  hath  constructed,  but  not  essential  to  the  kind  mentioned  in  the 
)roposition,  and  which  the  particular  figure  is  solely  intended  to  represent, 
^very  intelligent  observer  would  instantly  detect  the  fallacy.     So  entirely, 
or  all  the  purposes  of  science,  doth  a  particular  serve  for  a  whole  species  or 
;enus."§     But,  on  Dr.  Campbell's  principles,  what  is  this  species  or  genus, 
nd  how  does  it  differ  from  other  species  or  genera  ?     Instead  of  the  expla- 
ation,  therefore,  which  he  gives,  I  would  rather  say,  so  certain  is  it,  that, 
uring  the  whole  demonstration,  or,  at  least,  as  often  as  any  mention  of  the 
gures  occurs,  the  general  notion  of  the  species  or  genus  of  figures,  that  is 
say,  of  the  circumstance  of  resemblance  of  these  figures,  has  been  present 
the  mind  ;  since,  if  it  had  no  such  general  notion,  it  could  not  instantly 

-jCtB  *  Brown's  Observations  on  Darwin's  Zo3nomia,  p.  142 — 144. 

.    t  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  B.  ii.  c.  7. 
t  Ibid.  §  Ibid. 
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detect  the  slightest  circumstance  which  the  species  or  genus  does  not  include. 
The  particular  idea  is  said  to  be  representative  of  other  ideas  "  that  agree 
with  it  in  certain  characters."  But  what  are  these  characters  ?  If  we  do 
not  understand  what  they  are,  we  cannot,  by  our  knowledge  of  them,  make 
one  idea  representative  of  others ;  and  if  we  do  know  what  the  general  cha- 
racters are,  we  iiave  already  tliat  general  notion,  which  renders  the  supposed 
representation  unnecessary. 

In  tliis  case  as  in  many  other  cases,  I  have  no  doubt, — notwidistanding  the 
apparent«extravagance  of  the  paradox, — ^that  it  is  because  the  doctrine  of 
the  Nominalists  is  very  contrary  to  our  feelings,  we  do  not  immediately  dis- 
cover it  to  be  so.  If  it  were  nearer  the  truth,  we  should  probably  discover 
the  error  which  it  involves  much  more  readily.  The  error  escapes  us,  be- 
cause our  general  terms  convey  so  immediately  to  our  mind  that  common 
relation  which  tliey  denote,  that  we  supply,  of  ourselves,  what  is  wanting  in 
the  process  as  described  by  the  Nominalist, — the  feeling  of  tlie  circumstan- 
ces of  resemblance,  specific  or  generic,  that  are  to  guide  us  in  the  applica- 
tion, as  they  led  us  to  the  invention  of  our  terras.  We  know  what  it  is  which 
he  means,  when  he  speaks  of  particular  terms,  or  particular  ideas,  tliat  be^ 
come  more  generally  significant,  by  standing  for  ideas  of  the  same  sort,  or ' 
the  same  order,  or  species,  or  genus,  or  kind  ;  and  we  therefore  make,  for 
him,  by  the  natural  spontaneous  suggestions  of  our  own  minds,  the  extensioo 
and  limitation,  which  would  be  impossible  on  his  own  system.  But  for  such 
an  illusion,  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  possible  to  understand,  how  so  many  of 
the  first  names,  of  which  our  science  can  boast,  should  be  found  among  the 
defenders  of  an  opinion  which  makes  reasoning  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
play  upon  words,  or  at  best,  reduces  very  nearly  to  tlie  same  level,  the  pro- 
foundest  ratiocinations  of  intellectual,  or  physical,  or  mathematical  philosophy, 
and  tlie  technical  labours  of  the  grammarian,  or  the  lexicographer. 

The  system  of  the  Nominalists,  then,  I  must  contend,  though  more  simple 
than  the  system  of  the  Realists,  is  not,  any  more  than  that  system,  a  faithfu 
statement  of  the  process  of  generalization.     It  is  true,  as  it  rejects  the  exist-^ 
ence  of  any  universal  form  or  species,  distinct  from  our  mere  feeling  of] 
general  resemblance.     But  it  \s  false,  as  it  rejects  the  general  relative  feelinj 
itself,  which  every  general  term  denotes,  and  without  which,  to  direct  us 
tlie  extension  and  limitation  of  our  terms,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  givii 
tlie  name  of  triangle,  as  much  to  a  square  or  a  circle,  as  to  any  ihree-sid< 
figure.     We  perceive  objects, — we  have  a  feeling,  or  general  notion  of  the 
resemblance, — we  express  diis  general  notion  by  a  general  term.     Such 
the  process  of  which  we  are  conscious  ;  and  no  system,  which  omits  any  pal 
of  the  process,  can.  be  a  faithful  picture  of  our  consciousness. 
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TRUE  THEORY  OF  GENERALIZATION  REPEATED— INCONGRUITY  IN  THE 
LANGUAGE  OF  THE  CONCEPTUALISTS.— SMITH'S  THEORY  OF  THE  IN- 
VENTION OF  GENERAL  TERMS  IN  RUDE  PERIODS  OF  SOCIETY.— AB- 
SURDITY OF  NOMINALISM— USE  OF  GENERAL  TERMS  NOT  TO  ENABLE 
MAN  TO  REASON,  BUT  TO  REASON  WELL. 

My  la&t  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employed  on  a  subject  which  has  en^ 
gaged,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  attention  of  philosophers,  both  from  the 
difficulty  which  was  supposed  to  attend  it,  and  from  the  extensive  applications 
which  were  to  be  made  of  it,  as  the  ground-work  of  every  proposition,  and 
consequently,  of  all  our  knowledge.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  give 
you  a  sketch  of  the  great  controversy  as  to  Universals,  that  so  long  divided 
the  scliools, — of  which  one  party,  that  of  the  Realists, — formerly  so  power^ 
ful,  when  the  general  theory  of  the  primary  mental  functions  of  perception 
accorded  with  the  Realism, — may  now,  when  our  theory  of  perception  is 
too  simple  to  accord  with  it,  be  considered  as  altogether  extinct.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  universd  forms,  or  species,  should  continue  to  hold  a 
place  ill  the  philosophy  of  mind,  or  in  our  systems  of  dialectics,  when  even 
sensible  species  had  been  universally  abandoned. 

In  stating  the  opinion,  on  the  subject  of  this  controversy,  which  I  consider 
as  the  only  one  worthy  of  your  assent,  and  indeed  so  obviously  just,  that  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  occur  to  every  mind,  but 
for  the  darkness  of  insignificant  terms  and  phrases,  with  which  the  contro- 
versy itself  had  enveloped  it, — I  endeavoured  to  free  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  this  mere  verbal  darkness,  and  to  exhibit  the  process  to  you  in  that 
simple  order  of  succession  in  which  it  appears  to  me  to  take  place. 
The  process  I  stated  to  be  the  following  : 

We  perceive  two,  or  more  objects, — this  is  one  state  of  the  mind.     We 

re  struck  with  the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects.     This  is 

second  state  of  the  mind.     We  then,  in  the  third  stage,  give  a  name  to 

lese  circumstances  of  felt  resemblance,  a  name  which  is,  of  course,  applied 

fterwards  only  where  this  relation  of  similarity  is  felt.     It  is  unquestionably 

Jot  the  name  which  produces  the  feeling  of  resemblance,  but  the  feeling  of 

^semblance  which  leads  to  the  invention,  or  application  of  the  name  ;  for  it 

iiould  be  equally  just  and  philosophic  to  say,  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  indi- 

lual,  John,  or  VVilliam,  which  gives  existence  to  the  ^individual  John  or 

William,  and  that  he  was  nobody,  or  nothing,  till  the  name,  which  made  him 

)mething,  was  given,  as  to  say,  that  the  name  man,  which  includes  both  John 

William   is  that  which  constitutes  our  relative  notion  of  the  resemblance 

If  John  and  William,  expressed  by  their  common  appellation;  and  that,  but 

the  name,  we  could  not  have  conceived  them  to  have  any  common  or 

jilar  properties, — that  is  to  say',  could  not  have  had  any  general  relative 

'otion,  or  general  idea,  as  it  has  been  wrongly  called,  of  human  nature,  of 

le  respects  in  which  John,  William,  and  all  other  individual  men  agree.    So 

ir  is  the  general  term  from  being  essential  to  the  rise  of  that  state  of  mind 

hich  constitutes  the  feeling  of  resemblance,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  gene- 
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ral  notion,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the  term  expresses  ;  that  it  is  only  for 
a  very  small  number  of  such  general  relative  feelings,  that  we  have  invented 
general  terms.  There  are  scarcely  any  two  objects  at  which  we  can  look, 
without  perceiving  a  resemblance  of  some  sort ;  but  we  never  think  of  giving 
a  name  to  each  pair  of  relatives,  on  account  of  some  slight  circumstance  in 
which  they  may  have  been  felt  by  us  to  agree,  more  than  we  think  of  giving 
a  name  to  every  separate  individual  object  which  we  perceive, — to  every 
blade  of  grass  in  our  fields, — to  every  rose  on  a  bush,  or  even  to  every  rose- 
bush in  our  garden.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  convenience  of  social  life,  that 
we  should  have  general  terms  to  express  the  most  important  general  resem- 
blances,— a  general  word,  man,  for  example,  to  express  briefly  those  very 
general  circumstances  of  resemblance  which  we  discover  in  all  the  individu- 
als to  whom  that  name  is  given,  and  thus  to  save  us  from  the  repetition  of 
innumerable  proper  names,  when  we  speak  of  circumstances  common  to  the 
whole  multitude ; — it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  general  term  to 
express,  in  like  manner,  every  less  extensive  resemblance  which  we  may 
discover  in  any  two  or  more  individual  men ;  and  accordingly,  for  such 
minute  resemblances  we  do  not  invent  any  general  term,  yet  the  feelings  of 
resemblance,  or  notions  of  general  circumstances  of  agreement,  though  they 
may  be  more  or  less  important,  so  as  to  prompt  in  some  cases,  and  not  in  other 
cases,  to  the  use  of  a  common  appellation,  are  still  in  kind,  as  mere  feelings 
of  relation,  the  same,  whether  the  general  term  for  expressing  them  be  in- 
vented or  not ;  and  feelings  which  arise  as  much  when  no  name  is  given,  as 
when  a  name  is  given,  cannot  surely  be  dependent  on  names  that  do  not 
exist,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  at  all,  and  that  when  they  are  formed, 
exist  only  after  these  very  feelings  which  they  are  invented  to  express. 

If  our  mind  be  capable  of  feeling  resemblance,  it  must  be  capable  of 
general  notions,  which  are  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  this  very  feeling ; 
for  we  surely  cannot  perceive  objects  to  resemble  each  other,  without  per- 
ceiving them  to  resemble  each  other  in  certain  respects,  rather  than  in  others ; 
and  this  very  notion  of  the  respects  in  which  they  are  similar,  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  general  relative  feeling. 

The  circumstances,  in  which  all  individual  men  agree,  form  my  general 
notion  of  man,  or  human  nattire.  When  I  use  the  term  man,  I  employ  it  to 
express  every  being  in  whom  these  circumstances  are  to  be  found, — that  is 
to  say,  every  being  who  excites,  when  considered  together  with  the  other 
beings  whom  I  have  before  learned  to  rank  as  man,  the  same  relative  feeling 
of  resemblance.  When  I  hear  the  term  man,  these  general  circumstances 
of  agreement  occur  to  me  vaguely,  perhaps,  and  indistinctly  ;  but  probabM 
as  distinctly  as  the  conception  of  the  individual  John,  or  William,  whic» 
recurs  when  I  hear  one  of  those  names.  y 

Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exact  meaning  of  our  general  terrain 
is  much  more  distinctly  conceived  by  us  than  that  of  our  particular  terms,— ^' 
that  we  have  a  far  clearer  notion  of  a  line,  for  example,  than  of  an  incli,  or 
three-fourths  of  an  inch, — of  rectilinear  angles  in  general,  as  formed  by  the- 
meeting  of  any  two  straight  lines  in  any  direction,  than  of  an  angle  of  six 
five  degrees,  for  which  one  particular  inclination  of  the  meeting  lines  is  abi 
lutely  necessary,  and  an  inclination,  which  only  the  nicest  measurement  c 
discriminate,  from  that  which  forms  an  angle  of  sixty-four  or  of  sixty-si: 
The  general  term,  it  is  evident,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  and  moregeiien 
involves  the  consideration  of  fewer  particulars,  and  is,  therefore,  less  confiw^ 
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ed ;  while  the  particular  term  must  involve  all  the  particulars  included  in  the 
general  one,  with  many  more  that  distinguish  the  species  or  the  individual, 
and  that  are  difficult  themselves  to  be  distinguished,  in  consequence  of  the 
fainlness  of  the  limits  in  which  they  shadow  into  each  other.  To  this  it  is 
owing  that  the  sciences,  which  are  most  strictly  demonstrative, — that  is  to 
say,  the  sciences,  in  which  our  notions  are  the  clearest, — are  not  those  which 
relate  to  particular  objects,  and  which,  consequently,  involve  particular  con- 
ceptions and  particular  terms,  but  the  sciences  of  number  and  quantity^  in 
wiiich  every  term  is  a  general  one,  and  every  notion,  therefore,  which  it 
expresses,  general. 

With  each  advance  in  generalizing,  the  general  notion,  or  the  feeling  of 
resemblance  in  certain  circumstances,  becomes  different,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  general  resemblance  should  be 
felt,  are  fewer,  and  common,  therefore,  to  a  greater  number  of  objects ;  the 
general  term  being,  in  every  stage,  applicable  to  the  whole  number  of  objects, 
as  exciting,  when  considered  together,  that  relative  feeling  of  similarity,  the 
suggesting  of  which  is  all  that  constitutes  the  variety,  species,  genus,  order, 
or  class. 

The  words  John,  man,  animal,  substance,  in  the  progressive  scale  of  gene- 
ralization, are  words  which  I  understand,  and  none  of  which  I  feel  to  be 
I  exactly  synonymous  with  the  others,  but  to  express  either  less  or  more,  so 
as  to  admit  progressively  of  wider  applications  than  could  be  allowed  at  a 
lower  point  of  the  scale.  Since  they  are  felt,  then,  not  to  be  exactly  synony- 
Imous,  each  term,  if  it  be  understood  at  all,  must  excite  in  the  mind  a  difFe- 
[rent  feeling  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  this  different  state  of  mind  is  nothing 
Imore  than  a  notion  of  agreement  in  certain  circumstances,  more  or  fewer, 
[according  to  the  extent  of  the  generalization. 

If,  then,  the  generalizing  process  be,  first,  the  perception  or  conception  of 
two  or  more  objects, — 2dly,  the  relative  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  cer- 
tain respects, — 3dly,  the  designation  of  these  circumstances  of  resemblance, 
an  appropriate  name, — the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  which  includes 
inly  two  of  these  stages, — the  perception  of  particular  objects,  and  the  in- 
l^ention  of  general  terms,  must  be  false,  as  excluding  that  relative  suggestion 
»f  resemblance  in  certain  respects,  which  is  the  second  and  most  important 
lep  of  the  process ;  since  it  is  this  intermediate  feeling  alone  that  leads  to 
le  use  of  the  term,  which  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit  to  any 
jet  of  objects.     Accordingly,  we  found  that,  in  their  impossibility  of  ac- 
)unting  on  their  own   principles,  for  this  limitation, — which  it  is  yet  abso- 
tely  necessary  to  explain  in  some  manner  or  other, — the  Nominalists,  to 
Ixplajn  it,  uniformly  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  those  very  general 
>tions,  which  they  at  the  same  time  profess  to  deny, — that,  while  they 
irm,  that  we  have  no  notion  of  a  kind,  species,  or  sort,  independently  of 
le  general  terms  which  denote  them,  they  speak  of  our  application  of  such 
brms,  only  to  objects  of  the  same  kind,  species,  or  sort,  as  if  we  truly  had 
])me  notions  of  these  general  circumstances  of  agreement,  to  direct  us, — 
that  they  are  thus  very  far  from  being  Nominalists  in  the  spirit  of  their 
jument,  at  the  very  same  moment  when  they  are  Nominalists  in  assertion, 
strenuous  opposers  of  those  very  general  feelings  of  the  truth  of  which 
my  avail  themselves,  in  their  very  endeavour  to  disprove  them. 
f  if,  indeed,  it  were  the  name  which  formed  the  class,  and  not  that  prevl 
relative  feeling,  or  general  notion  of  resemblance  of  some  sort,  which 
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the  name  denotes,  then  might  any  thing  be  classed  with  any  thing,  and  class- 
ed with  equal  propriety.  All  which  would  be  necessary,  would  be  merely 
to  apply  the  same  name  uniformly  to  the  same  objects ;  and,  if  we  were  care- 
ful to  do  this,  John  and  a  triangle  might  as  well  be  classed  together,  under 
the  name  man,  as  John  and  William.  Why  does  tlie  one  of  those  arrange- 
ments appear  to  us  more  philosophic  than  the  other  ?  It  is  because  some- 
thing more  is  felt  by  us  to  be  necessary,  in  classification,  than  the  mere 
giving  of  a  name  at  random.  There  is,  in  the  relative  suggestion  that  arises 
on  our  very  perception  or  conception  of  objects,  when  we  consider  them 
together,  a  reason  for  giving  the  generic  name  to  one  set  of  objects  rather 
than  to  another, — the  name  of  man,  for  instance,  to  John  and  William, 
rather  than  to  John  and  a  triangle.  This  reason  is  the  feeling  of  the  re- 
semblance of  the  objects  which  we  class, — that  general  notion  of  the  relation 
of  similarity  in  certain  respects  which  is  signified  by  the  general  term, — and 
without  which  relative  suggestion,  as  a  previous  state  of  the  mind,  the  gene- 
ral term  would  as  little  have  been  invented,  as  the  names  of  John  and  William 
would  have  been  invented,  if  there  had  been  no  perception  of  any  individual 
being  whatever,  to  be  denoted  by  them. 

That  we  have  general  relative  feelings  of  the  resemblances  of  objects,  and 
that  our  general  terms  are  significant  of  these,  and  limited,  therefore,  to  the 
particular  objects  which  excite  some  common  feeling  of  resemblance,  is  then, 
I  conceive,  sufficiently  evident ;  and  yet,  the  existence  of  such  general  no- 
tions is  not  merely  rejected  by  the  greater  number  of  philosophers,  but  the 
assertion  of  it  has  been  considered  as  a  subject  rather  of  ridicule,  than  of 
any  serious  confutation,  as  if  coDfutatioo  itself  would  have  been  too  great  an 
honour. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  some  incautious  expressions  of  the  Concep- 
tualists,  and  their  erroneous  analysis  and  classification  of  the  general  feeling, 
did  justify  in  part  this  ridicule,  as  they  involved  an  appearance  of  inconsist- 
ency and  contradiction,  which  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  general  feeling 
asserted,  and  a  very  slight  change  of  phraseology  and  arrangement  would 
have  removed.  These  improprieties,  it  may  be  of  importance  to  point  out 
to  you,  as  furnishing,  perhaps,  some  explanation  of  the  error  of  new  Nomi- 
nalism. 

The  use  of  the  word  idea  for  expressing  the  notion  or  feeling  of  resem- 
blance, was  in  the  first  place,  unfortunate.  Idea,  from  its  etymological  sense, 
and  its  common  application  to  the  conceptions  of  external  objects,  seems 
almost,  in  itself,  to  imply  something  which  can  be  individualized,  and  offered 
to  the  senses.  The  general  idea,  therefore,  which  we  are  said  to  form, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  various  ways  in  which  two  lines  can  meet  OM 
another,  seems  to  us,  as  an  idea,  to  be  something  which  we  must  be  capable 
of  representing  in  a  diagram,  like  any  of  the  particular  angles  considered  by 
us  ;  and  what  we  can  thus  image  in  a  diagram,  must  evidently  be  particu^ 
lar  ;  so  tliat,  if  we  ascribe  to  it  properties  of  more  than  one  particular  anglfii 
our  reference  must,  on  this  very  account,  seem  to  involve  an  inconsistency 
or  multitude  of  inconsistencies.  The  general  idea  of  an  angle,  therefore 
which  is  not  a  right  angle,  nor  acute,  nor  obtuse,  but,  at  once,  all  of  these  j 
and  none  of  them,  is  to  our  conception,  in  every  respect,  as  truly  absurd,  u 
a  whole,  which  is  less  than  a  part  of  itself,  or  a  square,  of  which  the  angla 
are  together  equal  to  four  right  angles,  and  at  the  same  time  equal  to}ft|| 
such  angles,  and  only  to  three  or  two. 
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Such  are  the  inconsistencies  that  must  ahvays  seem  to  flow  from  the  use 
of  the  word  idea  in  this  case,  as  if  presenting  to  us  a  particular  image  of 
what  cannot  be  particular. 

The  same  remark  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
word  conception,  which  also  seems  to  individualize  its  object ;  and  which,  as 
commonly  employed  to  signify  some  fainter  revival  of  a  past  feeling,  may 
lead,  and  has  led,  to  very  mistaken  views  of  the  nature  of  our  general  no- 
tions. In  these,  according  to  the  process  described  by  me,  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  respect  a  conception,  or  fainter  transcript  of 
the  past ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  were  to  invent  a  name  for  the  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  universals,  which  I  hold,  it  would  not  be  as  a  Conceptualist,  but  as 
a  Notionist,  or  Relationist,  that  I  should  wish  to  be  classed.  The  feeling  of 
the  relation  of  similarity  is  no  part  of  the  perception  or  conception  of  the  sepa- 
rate objects  which  suggest  it.  It  is  a  feeling  of  a  different  species,  absolutely 
new — a  relation,  and  nothing  more ;  and  the  general  term,  which  is  not  ex- 
pressive of  what  can  strictly  be  termed  a  conception,  is  invented  only  to  ex- 
press all  that  multitude  of  objects,  which,  however  different  in  other  respects, 
agree  in  exciting  one  common  feeling  of  relation — the  relation  of  a  certain 
Mmilarity. 

The  phrase,  general  notion,  which  is  that  which  I  have  preferred,  would, 
in  this  case,  have  been  far  more  appropriate,  and  would  have  obviated  that 
tendency  to  individual  representation,  which  the  word  conception,  and  still 
more,  the  word  idea,  produce ;  and  consequently  all  those  apparent  incon- 
sistencies, which  do  not  attend  the  notion  of  the  mere  feeling  of  agreement 
of  various  objects,  but  arise  only  from  the  attempt  to  form  an  individual  re- 
presentation of  what  is  in  itself  general,  and  therefore,  by  its  very  nature, 
incapable  of  being  individually  represented. 

Still  more  unfortunate,  however,  than  the  classing  of  our  general  notions 

with  conceptions  or  ideas,  was  a  verbal  impropriety  that  may  at  first  seem 

to  you  of  little  consequence, — the  mere  use  of  the  indefinite  article,  in  a 

case  in  which  certainly  it  ought  not  to  have  been  employed.     It  was  not  the 

mere  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  triangles,  but  the  general 

idea  of  a  triangle,  of  which  writers  on  this  branch  of  intellectual  philosophy 

have  been  accustomed  to  speak.     The  influence  of  this  improper  use  of  the 

article  has  not  before  been  remarked  ;    yet  I  have  no   doubt,  that  it  is  the 

very  circumstance  which  has  chiefly  tended  to  produce  a  denial  of  the  gene- 

J  notion  itself.     It  is  a  striking  lesson,  how  much  the  progress  of  philoso- 

ihy  may  be  retarded,  even  by  the  slightest  inaccuracy  of  language,  which 

leads  those  who  consider  the  doctrine  without  due  attention  and  analysis,  to 

scribe  to  it  the  inconsistencies,  which  are  not  in  the  doctrine  itself,  and  thus 

reject,  as  absurd,  what,  in  another  form  of  expression,  would  perhaps 
ave  appeared  to  them  almost  self-evident. 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  you  of  the  generalizing  process, 
11  that  is  truly  general  is,   a  relation  that  is  felt  by  us.     We  have  a  feeling, 

general  notion  of  the  circumstances  of  agreement  of  many  individual  ob- 

ts,  but  not  a  notion  of  an  object,  uniting  at  once  all  the  qualities  of  the 
iidividual  objects,  and  yet  excluding  every  quality,  which  distinguishes  each 

m  each.     This  would  truly  be  a  species  of  Realism  still  more  absurd 

n  the  old  scholastic  universal  a  parte  rei.     The  general  idea  of  a  man, 

o  is  neither  dark  nor  fair,  tall  nor  short,  fat  nor  thin,  nor  of  any  degree 
itermediate  between  these  extremes,  and  yet  is,  at  the  same  time,  dark  and 
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fair,  tall  and  short,  fat  and  thin,  is  that  of  which  we  may  very  safely  deny  the 
existence :  for  a  man  must  be  particular,  and  must  therefore  have  particular 
qualities,  and  certainly  cannot  have   qualities  that  are  inconsistent.     But  a 
dark  and  a  fair  man,  a  tall  and  a  short  man,  a  fat  and  a  thin  man,  all  agree 
in  certain  respects,  or,  in  other  words,  excite  in  us  a  certain  relative  feeling, 
or  notion  of  general  resernblance  ;  since,  without  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  we 
never  should  have  thought  of  classing  them  together  under  one  general  term. 
We  have  not  a  general  idea  of  a  man,  but  we  are  impressed  with  a  certain  f 
common  relation  of  similarity  of  all  the  individuals,  whom,  on  that  account,  I 
and  on  that  account  alone,  we  rank  together  under  the  common  appellation  \ 
of  men. 

A  general  idea  of  a  man  is,  then,  it  will  be  allowed,  an  unfortunate,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,   an  absurd   expression.     But  the  absurdity  of  such  I 
an  expression  does  not  render  it  less  absurd  to  deny,  that  we  have  any  gene- 
ral notion,  or  relative  feeling  whatever,  of  the  circumstances  in  which  men 
agree — that  general  notion  which  preceded  the  invention  of  the  general  term, 
man,  and  without  which  the  general  term  would  be  absolutely  incapable  of 
being  limited,  or  applied  to  one  set  of  objects  more  than  to  another.     Yet 
all  the  valuable  remarks  of  Mr.  Locke  on  this  subject  have  been  neglected  1 
or  forgotten  ;  while  one  passage  has  been  well  remembered,  and  often  quot- 
ed,— because  nothing  is  so  well  remembered  as  the  ridiculous.     The  pas- 
sage indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  abundantly  ridiculous  ;    but  what  is  j 
ridiculous  in  it  arises,  very  evidently,  from  the  source  which  I  have  pointed  '< 
out,  and  not  from  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  some  sort, 
corresponding  with  every  general  term,  that  is  not  absolutely  insignificant. 

"  Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  in  this  often- 
quoted  passage — "  Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the 
general  idea  of  a  triangle,  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  most  abstract,  compre- 
hensive, and  difficult ;)  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangle,  neither 
equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon  ;  but  all,  and  none  of  these  at  once.  In 
effect  it  is  somediing  imperfect  that  cannot  exist ;  an  idea,  wherein  some 
parts  of  several  different  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together."* 

Of  this  strange  description,  so  unworthy  of  its  great  author,  and,  I  maj 
add,  so  unworthy  also  of  tlie  doctrine  which  he  supported,  the  authors  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves,  convertinki 
Mr.  Locke's  universal  triangle  into  an  universal  lord  mayor.  M 

"  Martin  supposed  an  universal  man  to  be  like  a  knight  of  a  shire,  orll 
burgess  of  a  corporation,  that  represented  a  great  many  individuals.  His 
father  asked  him,  if  he  could  not  frame  the  idea  of  an  universal  lord  mayor  r 
Martin  told  him  that,  never  having  seen  but  one  lord  mayor,  the  idea  of 
that  lonl  mayor  always  returned  to  his  mind  ;  that  he  had  great  difficulty 
to  abstract  a  lord  mayor  from  his  fur-gown,  and  gold  chain  ;  nay,  that  the  , 
horse  he  saw  the  lord  mayor  ride  upon  not  a  little  disturbed  his  imngination.|t 
On  the  other  hand,  Crambe,  to  show  himself  of  a  more  penetrating  geniua 
swore  that  he  could  frame  a  conception  of  a  lord  mayor,  not  only  uiihou' 
his  horse,  gown,  and  gold  chain,  but  even  without  stature,  feature,  colour 
hands,  he?id,  feet,  or  any  body,  which  he  supposed  was  the  abstract  of  a  low 
mayor."f 

This  abstract  of  a  lord  mayor,  though  it  may  be   more  ludicrous,  is  nf   |t 

*  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  B.  IV.  c.  7.  sect.  9. 
>  Pope's  Works. — Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  cliap.  vii. 
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more  absurd,  than  Locke's  abstract  of  a  triangle;  for  a  triangle  must  be 
particular,  and  must,  therefore,  be  equilateral,  equicrural,  or  scalene.  It 
would  have  been  very  different,  if  he  had  stated  merely,  that  all  triangles, 
whether  equilateral,  equicrural,  or  scalene,  are  felt  by  us  to  agree,  in  certain 
respects, — that  they  are  not  felt  by  us  to  have  this  general  resemblance, 
because  we  have  previously  classed  them  together  ;  but  that  we  have  class- 
ed thera  together,  because  we  have  previously  felt  this  general  resemblance, 
— that  the  general  notion,  therefore,  cannot  have  depended  for  its  origin  on 
the  name  which  follows  it, — and  that  it  is  this  general  notion  or  feeling  of 
resemblance,  of  which  the  general  term  is  truly  significant,  the  term  being 
considered  by  us  as  fairly  applicable  to  every  object,  which  excites  the  same 
relative  feeling.  This,  it  is  evident,  from  his  whole  reasoning,  was  funda- 
mentally, or  nearly  the  opinion  of  Locke  himself,  who  was  led  into  the  error 
of  his  very  strange  description,  merely  by  conceiving,  that  a  general  notion 
of  the  common  circumstances  and  properties  of  triangles  was  a  conception, 
or  a  general  idea  of  a  triangle. 

But,  whether  this  was,  or  was  not,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  process 
which  I  have  described  is  not  the  less  just.  We  perceive  two  or  more  ob- 
jects,— we  have  a  feeling  or  general  notion  of  their  resemblance  in  certain 
respects, — and,  in  consequence  of  this  general  notion,  we  invent  the  general 
term,  and  limit  it  to  such  objects,  as  correspond  with  the  notion  previously 
existing, — that  is  to  say,  we  limit  it  to  objects  which  agree  in  exciting  this 
relative  suggestion.  It  is  hence  the  very  nature  of  our  general  notion  not  to 
be  particular  ;  for  who  can  paint  or  particularize  a  mere  relation  ?  It  is  the 
feeling  of  resemblance  which  constitutes  it, — not  the  objects  themselves 
which  are  felt  to  be  similar ;  and  to  require,  therefore,  that  our  mental  no- 
tion of  the  common  properties  of  triangles,  scalene,  equilateral,  and  isosceles, 
should  itself  be  a  triangle^  equilateral,  isosceles,  or  scalene,  is  not  more  phi- 
losophic, or  I  may  say,  even  not  less  absurd,  than  it  would  be  to  require  of 
us  a  visual  delineation  of  a  sound  or  a  smell,  and  to  deny,  that  we  have  any 
sensations  of  melody  and  odour,  because  we  cannot  represent  these  in  pic- 
tures to  the  eye. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  it  is  only  for  a  small  number  of  the  resem- 
blances, which  we  perceive  in  objects,  that  we  have  invented  general  terms. 
[The  general  term,  therefore,  far  from  being  essential  to  the  generalization, 
is  only  a  record  of  a  generalization  previously  made.  It  marks  what  we 
[have  felt,  and  enables  us  to  refer,  with  exactness,  to  this  past  feeling. 

When  I  speak  of  our   invention  of  a  general  term,  however,  I  speak  of 
Iwhat  we  do,  in  the  present  mature  state  of  our  language,  not  of  what  was 
[likely  to  take  place,  in  the  early  generalizations  of  savage  life ;  for  there 
Iseems  to  me  very  little  reason  to  doubt  the  justness  of  that  theory  of  appel- 
itives,  which  is  hinted,  indeed,  in  some  earlier  writers,  but  has  been  parti- 
cularly maintained  by  Condillac  and  Dr.  Smith, — a  theory,  which  supposes 
le  words  now  used  as  appellatives,  to  have  been  originally  the  proper  names 
^f  individual  objects,  extended   to  the  objects,  that  were   perceived  to  be 
similar  to  those,  to  which  the  name  had  primarily  been  given.     The  theory 
stated  with  great  force,  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  the   ingenious  dissertation,  ap- 
Bnded  to  his  Theory  of  Moral  Science.     It  would  be  injustice  to  his  opinion, 

attempt  to  express  it  in  any  words  but  his  own. 
;  "  The  assignation  of  particular  names,  to  denote  particular  objects,  that  is, 
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the  institution  of  nouns  substantive,  would  probably  be  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  the  formation  of  language.  Two  savages  who  had  never  been 
taught  to  speak,  but  had  been  bred  up  remote  from  the  societies  of  men, 
would  naturally  begin  to  form  that  language  by  which  they  would  endeavour 
.o  make  their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to  each  other,  by  uttering  certain 
sounds,  whenever  they  meant  to  denote  certain  objects.  Those  objects  only 
which  were  most  familiar  to  them,  and  which  they  had  most  frequent  occa- 
sion to  mention,  would  have  particular  names  assigned  to  them.  The  par- 
ticular cave  whose  covering  sheltered  them  from  the  weather,  the  particular 
tree  whose  fruit  relieved  their  hunger,  the  particular  fountain  whose  water 
allayed  their  thirst,  would  first  be  denominated  by  the  words  cave,  tree, 
fountain,  or  by  whatever  other  appellations  they  might  think  proper,  in  that 
primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them.  Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  expe- 
rience of  these  savages  had  led  them  to  observe,  and  their  necessary  occa- 
sions obliged  thenn  to  make  mention  of  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and 
other  fountains,  they  would  naturally  bestow  upon  each  of  those  new  objects 
the  same  name  by  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  express  the  similar 
object  they  were  first  acquainted  with.  The  new  objects  had  none  of  them 
any  name  of  its  own,  but  each  of  them  exactly  resembled  another  object 
which  had  such  an  appellation.  It  was  impossible  that  those  savages  could 
behold  the  new  objects  without  recollecting  the  old  ones ;  and  the  name  of 
the  old  ones,  to  which  the  new  bore  so  close  a  resemblance.  When  they  had 
occasion,  therefore,  to  mention,  or  to  point  out  to  each  other,  any  of  the  new 
objects,  they  would  naturally  utter  the  name  of  the  correspondent  old  one, 
of  which  the  idea  could  not  fail,  at  that  instant,  to  present  itself  to  their  me- 
mory in  the  strongest  and  liveliest  manner.  And  thus,  those  words,  which 
were  originally  the  proper  names  of  individuals,  would  each  of  them  insensi- 
bly become  the  common  name  of  a  multitude.  A  child  that  is  just  learning 
to  speak,  calls  every  person  who  comes  to  the  house  its  papa  or  its  mamma ; 
and  thus  bestows  upon  the  whole  species  those  names  which  it  had  been 
taught  to  apply  to  two  individuals.  I  have  known  a  clown,  who  did  not 
know  the  proper  name  of  the  river  which  ran  by  his  own  door.  It  was  the 
river,  he  said,  and  he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it.  His  experience, 
it  seems,  had  not  le'd  him  to  observe  any  other  river.  The  general  word 
river,  therefore,  was,  it  is  evident,  in  his  acceptance  of  it,  a  proper  name, 
signifying  an  individual  object.  If  this  person  had  been  carried  to  another 
river,  would  he  not  readily  have  called  it  a  river  ?  Could  we  suppose  any 
person  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  the 
general  word  river,  but  to  be  acquainted  only  with  the  particular  word 
Thames,  if  he  was  brought  to  any  other  river,  would  he  not  readily  call  it  a 
Thames?  This,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  what  they,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  word,  are  very  apt  to  do.  An  Englishman,  de-  ' 
scribing  any  great  river  which  he  may  have  seen  in  some  foreign  country,  ' 
naturally  says,  that  it  is  another  Thames.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  first 
arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  observed  the  wealth,  populotisness, 
and  habitations  of  that  fine  country,  so  much  superior  to  the  savage  nations 
which  they  had  been  visiting  for  some  time  before,  cried  out,  that  it  was  ' 
another  Spain.  Hence  it  was  called  New  Spain,  and  this  name  has  stuck  ' 
to  that  unfortunate  country  ever  since.  We  say,  in  the  same  manner,  of  »  * 
hero,  that  he  is  an  Alexander  ;  of  an  orator,  that  he  is  a  Cicero ;  of  a  phik)- 
sopher,  that  he  is  a  Newtpn.     This  way  of  speaking,  which  the  grammari- 
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ans  call  an  Antonomasia,  and  which  is  still  extremely  common,  though  now 
not  at  all  necessary,  demonstrates  how  much  mankind  are  naturally  disposed 
to  give  to  one  object  the  name  of  any  other  which  nearly  resembles  it,  and 
thus  to  denominate  a  multitude,  by  what  originally  was  intended  to  express 
an  individual. 

"  It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  multitude  of 
objects,  whose  resemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and 
of  the  name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  originally  to  have  given  occasion 
to  the  formation  of  those  classes  and  assortments,  which,  in  the  schools,  are 
called  genera  and  species."* 

That  the  first  designation  of  species  and  genera,  by  appellatives,  was  no- 
thing more  than  this  ingenious  speculation  supposes  it  to  have  been, — the 
extension  of  mere  proper  names,  from  similar  objects  to  similar  objects,  I 
have  very  little  doubt.  But  still  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  extension 
was  from  similar  objects,  to  objects  feh  to  be  similar, — that,  before  the  exten- 
sion, therefore,  there  must  have  been  a  general  notion  of  the  circumstances 
of  resemblance, — and,  that,  without  this  intermediate  feeling  of  his  mind,  the 
savage  would  as  little  have  thought  of  calling  one  tree  by  the  name  which  he 
had  previously  given  to  another' tree,  as  he  would  have  thought  of  extending 
this  name  to  the  cave  which  sheltered  him,  or  the  fountain  at  which  he 
quenched  his  thirst.  In  short,  whatever  our  theory  of  the  origin  of  general 
terms  may  be,  it  either  must  take  for  granted  the  previous  existence  of  gene- 
ral relative  notions,  corresponding  with  them,  or  it  must  suppose  that  the 
terms  were  invented  at  random,  without  any  reason  whatever,  to  guide  us  in 
our  application  or  limitation  of  them.  To  state  any  reason  of  this  kind,  is  to 
state  some  general  resemblance,  that  is  felt  by  us,  and  consequently  some 
notion  of  general  circumstances  of  resemblance  which  must  be  independent 
o(  the  general  term,  because  it  is  prior  to  it.  This,  which  the  Nominalist  on 
•efleclion,  I  should  conceive,  must  admit,  is  all  for  which  the  Conceptualist 
contends,  or  at  least,  is  all  for  which  I  contend,  in  that  view  of  the  generaliz- 
jg  process  which  I  have  given  you. 

The  decision  of  the  controversy,  might,  indeed,  as  I  have  now  said,  be 

kery  safely  trusted  to  the  Nominalist  himself,  if  he  would  only  put  a  single 

juestion  to  his  own  mind,  and  reflect  for  a  few  moments  before  giving  an 

[nswer.      Why  do  I  class  together  certain  objects,   and  exclude  certain 

Ithers,  from  the  class  which  I  have  formed  ?     He  must  say,  either  that  he 

[lasses  them  together,  because  he  has  classed  them    together,  and  that  he 

Ixcludes  the  others  because  he  excludes  them,  which  is  surely  not  a  very 

[hilosophic  answer,  though  it  is  all  which  can  be  understood  in  the  assertion, 

lat  it  is  the  name  which  constitutes,  as  well  as  defines  the  geyius  ;  or  he 

lust  say,  that  there  is  some  reason  which  has  led  him  to  give  the  general 

ime  to  certain  objects,  and  not  to  certain  others.     The  reason  for  which 

^e  name  is  given,  must,  of  course,  be  something  which  is  felt,  prior  to  the 

iving  of  the  name,  and  independent  of  it ;  and  the  only  reason  which  can 

conceived  is,  that  certain  objects  have  a  resemblance  which  certain  other 

bjects  do  not  partake,  and  that  the  general  name  is  therefore  invented  to 

tpress  the  objects  which  agree  in  -exciting  this  common  notion  of  relation. 

jfore  the  name  was  invented,  therefore,  there  must  have  been  a  feeling  of 

jumstances  of  resemblance,  common  to  certain  individuals, — a  feeling, 

*  Smith's  Considerations  concwuing  the  First  Formation  of  Languages,  from  the  begin- 
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which  is  neither  the  perception  that  precedes  it,  nor  the  name  which  follows 
it,  but  a  state  of  mind  intervening  between  the  perception  of  the  separate 
objects,  and  the  verbal  designation  of  them  as  a  species  or  genus.  In  short, 
it  is  that  general  relative  suggestion,  or  general  notion  of  resemblance,  on 
which  we  must  admit  our  classifications  to  be  founded,  or  contend  that  they 
are  founded  upon  nothing. 

Since  all  reasoning  implies  some  generalization,  the  Nominalist,  who  allows 
nothing  general  but  terms,  is,  of  course,  led,  or  forced,  by  his  theory,  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  reasoning  of  any  kind,  without  the  aid  of  general  terms  j  a 
denial  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  boldest,  because  the  least  consistent 
with  the  observed  facts  which  it  is  possible  either  for  dogmatism  or  scepticism 
to  make  ;  as  if  the  infant,  long  before  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  acquired 
any  knowledge  of  terms,  did  not  form  his  little  reasonings  on  th?:  subjects,  on 
which  it  is  important  for  him  to  reason,  as  accurately  probably  as  afterwards  j 
but,  at  least,  with  all  the  accuracy  which  is  necessary  for  preserving  his  exist- 
ence, and  gratifying  his  few  feeble  desires.  He  has,  indeed,  even  then,  gone 
through  processes,  which  are  admitted  to  involve  the  finest  reasoni.15,  bjr 
those  very  philosophers  who  deny  him  to  be  capable  of  reasoning  at  all.  He 
has  already  calculated  distances,  long  before  he  knew  the  use  of  a  single 
word  expressive  of  distance,  and  accommodated  his  induction  to  those  gene* 
ral  laws  of  matter,  of  which  he  knows  nothing  but  the  simple  facts,  and  his 
expectation,  that  what  has  afforded  him  either  pain  or  pleasure,  will  continue 
to  afford  him  pain  or  pleasure.  What  language  does  the  infant  require,  to  pre* 
vent  him  from  putting  his  finger  twice  in  the  flame  of  that  candle  which  has 
burned  him  once  ?  or  to  persuade  him  to  stretch  his  hand  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  optics,  to  that  very  point  at  which  some  bright  trinket  is  glit* 
tering  on  his  delighted  eyes  ?  To  suppose  that  we  cannot  reason  without  lan- 
guage, seems  to  me,  indeed,  almost  to  involve  the  same  inconsistency,  as  to  say, 
that  man  is  incapable  of  moving  his  limbs,  till  he  have  previously  walked  a  mile; 

The  use  of  general  terms  is  not  to  enable  man  to  reason,  but  to  enable  hiih 
to  reason  well.  They  fix  the  steps  of  our  progress, — ^they  give  us  the  power  t; 
of  availing  ourselves,  with  confidence,  of  our  own  past  reasonings,  and  of  tbf'  4 
reasonings  of  others, — they  do  not  absolutely  prevent  us  from  icandering,  bql 
they  prevent  us  from  wandering  very  far,  and  are  marks  of  direction,  to  whioti 
we  can  return  ;  without  them,  we  should  be  like  travellers,  journeying  on  ai 
immense  plain,  without  a  track,  and  without  any  points  on  tlie  sky,  to  del 
mine  whether  we  were  continuing  to  move  east  or  west,  or  north  or  so 
We  should  still  be  moving,  indeed,  and  each  step  would  be  a  progress,  if 
were  compared  merely  with  the  step  that  went  before.  But  there  could  bff 
no  long  journey  onwards  ;  and,  after  years  of  wandering,  we  might,  perhapS;'^! 
return  to  the  very  spot  from  which  we  set  out,  without  even  so  much  know-'f*ri 
ledge,  as  to  have  the  slightest  guess,  that  we  were  again  where  we  had  beet)  i  Ijn 
before.  m^ 

To  drop  this  allegory,  however,  it  is  very  evident,  that,  though  we  shoukyi.»j 
be  capable  of  reasoning,  even  without  language  of  any  sort,  and  of  reasouiof 
sufficient  to  protect  ourselves  from  obvious  and  familiar  causes  of  injury,  owfr^i 
reasonings,  in  such  circumstances,  must  be  very  limited,  and  as  httle  com] 
rable  to  the  reasoning  of  him  who  enjoys  the  advantage  of  all  the  new 
Unctions  of  a  refined  language,  as  the  creeping  of  the  diminutive  insect 
tlte  soaring  of  the  eagle.     Both  animals,  indeed,  are  capable  of  advancii 
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— but  ihe  one  passes -from  cloud  to  cloud,  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
lightning,  which  is  afterwards  to  flash  from  tiiem,  and  the  other  takes  half  a 
clay,  to  move  over  the  few  shrunk  fibres  of  a  withered  leaf. 

What  must  be  the  arithmetic  of  that  people  in  South  America,  of  whom 
Condamine  tells  us,  whose  whole  numeration  did  not  extend  beyond  three, 
and  who  had  no  resource  afterwards,  but  to  point  first  to  their  fingers  and 
then  to  their  hair  !  What  the  reasonings  of  arithmetic  would  be  to  such  a 
people,  every  other  species  of  reasoning  would  be  to  us,  if  our  general  vo- 
c-ibulary  bore  no  greater  proportion  to  the  feelings  that  were  to  be  expressed 
by  it,  than  this  very  limited  numeral  vocabulary,  to  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  numbers. 

The  extent  of  error  into  which  we  should  be  likely  to  fall,  in  our  classifi- 
cations and  reasonings  in  general,  if  our  language  were  of  this  very  imperfect 
kind,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us,  in  our  present  circumstances,  to  guess ; 
though  we  may  derive  some  assistance,  in  our  estimation  of  these  possible 
absurdities,  from  facts  of  which  voyagers  occasionally  tell  us.  I  may  take  for 
an  example  a  fact  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook,  in  describing  the  people  of 
Wateeoo,  a  small  island,  on  which  he  lighted  in  his  voyage  from  New  Zea- 
land to  the  Friendly  Islands.  "  The  inhabitants,"  he  says,  "  were  afraid  to 
come  near  our  cows  and  horses,  nor  did  they  form  the  least  conception  of 
their  nature.  But  the  sheep  and  goats  did  not  surpass  the  limits  of  their 
ideas  ;  for  they  gave  us  to  understand,  that  they  knew  them  to  be  birds." — 
*'  It  will  appear  rather  incredible,"  he  adds,  "  that  human  ignorance  could 
ever  make  so  strange  a  mistake  ;  there  not  being  the  most  distant  similitude 
between  a  sheep  or  goat  and  any  winged  animal.  But  these  people  seemed 
to  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  any  other  land  animals  besides  hogs, 
dogs,  and  birds.  Our  sheep  and  goats,  they  could  see,  were  very  different 
creatures  from  the  two  first ;  and  therefore,  they  inferred,  that  they  must 
aelong  to  the  latter  class,  in  which  they  knew  that  there  is  a  considerable 
variety  of  species." — "  I  would  add,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  wdio  quotes  this 
/ery  striking  fact,  together  with  the  judicious  remark  of  Cook, — "  I  would 
idd,  that  the  mistake  of  these  islanders,  perhaps,  did  not  arise  from  their 
'onsidering  a  sheep  or  goat,  as  bearing  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  a  bird 
ban  to  the  two  classes  of  quadrupeds  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  but 
rom  the  want  of  a  generic  word^  such  as  quadruped,  comprehending  these 
wo  species  ;  which  men  in  their  situation  would  no  more  be  led  to  form, 
lan  a  person  who  had  seen  only  one  individual  of  each  species  would  think 
f  an  appellative  to  express  both,  instead  of  applying  a  proper  name  to  each. 
1  consequence  of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  appears  that  they  had  a  generic 
ame  comprehending  all  of  them,  to  which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to 
jfer  any  new  animal  they  met  with."* 

The  observation  of  Mr.  Stewart,  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  a  generic 
ime  on  this  seemingly  very  strange  arrangement  of  these  very  rude  zoolo- 
jsts,  is  ingenious  and  just.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  opposition 

his  general  doctrine  on  the  subject,  that  the  application  of  the  generic  term, 
l^en  in  this  very  strange  manner,  is  a  proof,  not  that  we  are  without  general 
Jjtions,  but  that  we  truly  have  general  notions,  that  are  independent  of  the 
lere  terms  which  express  tjiem.  It  was  not  merely  because  they  had  a 
foeric  term  that  they  extended  this  term  to  the  unknown  sheep  and  goats, 

It  because  the  sheep  and  goats  coincided,  in  some  measure,  with  the  gene- 

*  Stewart's  Elements,  Part  II.  c.  iv.  sect.  1. 
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raJ  notion  expressed  by  the  general  term.  Of  this  the  most  striking  evidence 
is  contained  in  the  very  statement  of  Captain  Cook.  The  cows  and  horses, 
sheep  and  goats,  were  all  equally  unknown  to  the  islanders.  Why,  then,  did 
they  not  class  the  cows  and  horses  with  birds  as  much  as  the  goats  and 
sheep .''  As  far  as  the  mere  possession  of  a  generic  word  could  have  led  to 
this  application, — if  a  ivoi'd  alone  were  necessary, — it  was  common  to  all  the 
new  cases  alike.  When  all  these  were  equally  unknown,  there  must  have 
been  some  previous  general  notion  of  certain  circumstances  of  resemblance 
in  birds,  with  which  the  goats  and  sheep  coincided  more  exactly  than  the 
cows  and  horses.  Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  guess  what  this  pre\ious  notion 
was, — the  bulk  of  the  different  animals  must  have  led  to  the  distinction. 
The  winged  tribes  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  though  they  might  per- 
haps approach,  in  some  slight  degree,  to  the  stature  of  the  smaller  quadru- 
peds, could  have  no  resemblance  in  this  respect  to  the  horses  and  cows.  A 
bird,  in  their  mental  definition  of  it,  was  certainly  a  living  thing,  of  certain 
various  sizes  familiar  to  them,  and  not  a  dog  or  a  hog.  A  sheep,  or  a  goat, 
was  seen  by  them  to  be  a  living  thing,  not  a  dog  nor  a  hog,  and  of  a  size  that 
implied  no  remarkable  opposition  to  that  involved  in  their  silent,  mental  de6- 
nition  of  a  bird.  In  such  circumstances,  it  was  classed  by  them  as  a  bird, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  systematic  refer- 
ences, even  in  tlie  present  improved  state  of  science  and  natural  history, — in 
that,  for  example,  which  classes  and  ranks  under  one  word,  the  whale  that 
swims  with  the  man  that  walks ;  or,  to  use  a  case  still  more  analogous,  even 
tlie  ant  that  creeps  with  the  gnat  that  flies, — and,  with  equal  accuracy,  they 
excluded  the  cows  and  horses  that  did  not  coincide  with  the  general  notion, 
of  which  a  certain  resemblance  of  size  formed  an  essential  part.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  term  to  the  one  set  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  set,  must  have  had  some  reason  ;  and  this  reason,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  must  have  been  some  general  feeling  of  resemblance  of  some 
sort, — a  relative  suggestion,  intervening  between  the  perception  of  the  an^ 
mals,  and  the  application  of  the  term.  J 
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Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  remarks  whiclJ 
I  had  to  offer  on  that  very  interesting  tribe  of  our  suggestions  of  relatio  j 
which  constitute  the  feelings  o{  resemblance, —  a  tribe,  on  tlie  existence  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  all  classification  depends,  and  in  a  great  measurj 
the  whole  power  of  language,  as  an  instrument  qt  medium  either  of  distin*  j 
thought  in  the  mind  or  the  individual,  or  of  reciprocal  communication  cj 
thought  from  mind  to  mind. 

The  examination  of  this  species  o(  relation,  led  us  into  one  of  the  moj 
ipemorable  controversies  in  the  whole  science  of  Intellectual  Philosophjj 
and  though  I  knew  well  that  there  could  be  no  reason  to  fear  your  adoptki 
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of  the  absurdities  of  Realism,  and,  therefore,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
occupy  your  time  with  any  serious  confutation  of  tliat  obsolete  iiypothesis,  I 
knew  also  too  well  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  opposite  error  of  Nominal- 
ism, and  the  high  authorities  which  sanction  it,  not  to  think  it  necessary  to  put 
you  fully  on  your  guard  against  the  fallacy  of  this  system,  by  showing  you 
how  incomplete  it  is,  and  therefore,  how  unfit  to  be  adopted  as  a  narrative 
of  the  actual  Process  of  Generalization. 

This  process  I  described,  as  involving,  not  two  stages  only,  as  the  Nomi- 
nalists contend,  but  three.  In  the  first  place,  the  perception  or  conception  of 
the  two  or  more  external  objects,  or  the  conception  of  the  two  or  more  inter- 
nal feelings  that  are  afterwards  classed  together  ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
feeling  or  general  relative  notion  of  the  resemblance,  which  these  separate 
objects  bear  to  each  other,  in  certain  respects,  the  relative  suggestion,  in 
consequence  of  which  alone  we  are  led  to  class  them  together  ;  in  the  third 
place,  the  expression  of  this  felt  general  resemblance,  by  a  general  term,  as 
significant  of  that  silent  mental  generalization  which  has  already  classed  them 
together.  The  mental  generalizing  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  complete, 
before  the  invention  of  the  general  term  ;  the  term  being  of  use,  only  as  fix- 
ing and  recording,  or  conveying  to  others  the  knowledge  of  that  general 
notion  or  feeling  of  resemblance,  which  preceded  the  first  use  of  the  general 
word. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  I  exhibited  to  you, — as  simply  and  forci- 
bly as  the  complex  nature  of  the  process  would  allow  me, — the  doctrine  of 
eeneral  notions,  as  distinct  mental  affections  of  a  peculiar  species,  arising 
irom  that  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  perceive,  together  with 
various  other  relations,  the  relations  that  constitute  the  resemblances  of  ob- 
jects,— I  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  you  some  errors  of  thought,  and  con- 
sequent improprieties  of  arrangement  and  expression,  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
ceptualists,  which  I  regarded  as  having  had  the  chief  effect  in  preventing  the 
universal  and  ready  adoption  of  this  doctrine  of  the  threefold  nature  of  llie 
process,  as  consisting  in  perceptions,  relations,  and  verbal  signs, — a  doctrine, 
which,  but  for  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  opposite  system  of 
Nominalism,  would  have  appeared  to  me  to  stand  little  in  need  of  any  argu- 
ment in  its  support ;  since  the  fact  of  the  extension  of  general  terms  only  to 
certain  objects,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  seems,  of  itself,  sufficiently  to 
show,  that  there  is  a  certain  general  notion  of  resemblance, — a  peculiar  state 
of  mind, — intervening  between  the  primary  perceptions,  and  the  use  of  the 
general  term,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  measure  of  adjustment  of  the  par- 
ticular objects, — that  are  arranged  in  the  same  class,  if  they  agree  with  this 
general  notion,  and  excluded,  if  they  do  not  agree  with  it.  An  arrangement, 
without  some  principle  of  resemblance  to  direct  the  order  in  which  objects 
are  placed,  seems  to  me  absolutely  unworthy  of  the  name  of  an  arrangement, 
and  certainly  could  be  but  of  very  little  aid  to  the  memory, — even  if  it  could 
be  of  any  advantage  to  remember  divisions,  and  subdivisions,  that  were 
founded  upon  nothing.  The  classifications,  which  our  dictionaries  form, 
according  to  the  mere  initial  sounds  of  words, — which  Dr.  Reid,  in  reference 
to  works  of  this  kind,  calls  a  sort  of  modern  categories, — would  be  far  more 
philosophic,  than  a  classification  which  implied  no  previpus  notion  of  resem- 
blance whatever.  "  Of  all  methods  of  arrangement,"  he  says,  •'  the  most 
antiphilosophical  seems  to  be  the  invention  of  this  age  ; — I  mean  the  arrang- 
mg  the  arts  and  Sciences,  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  Dictionaries  and 
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Encyclopaedias.  VV^ilh  these  authors  tlie  categories  are-A,  B,  C,"  he.  Yet 
these  literal  categories,  antiphilosophical  as  they  certainly  would  be,  if  their 
aud)ors  professed  to  give  them  as  a  scientific  arrai.geinent,  still  involve  a  re- 
semblance of  some  sort,  however  insignificant  and  irrelative,  to  tlie  great 
purposes  of  science.  Every  other  arrangement  in  science  would  be  still 
more  unphilosophical,  because  involving  no  relation  whatever,  if,  according 
4o  the  principles  of  the  Nominalist,  there  were  no  general  notions, — no  rela- 
tive feelings  of  resemblance, — independent  of  the  terms  of  classification  ;  but 
objects  were  first  classed  together,  without  any  reason  for  being  so  classed 
together,  more  than  any  other  objects,  till  the  mere  general  term  of  the  clas- 
sification became  a  reason  for  itself;  as  if  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  were  not 
called  animals,  because  they  were  previously  felt  to  agree  in  certain  respects; 
but  were  felt  to  have  this  relation  of  agreement  in  certain  respects,  because 
they  had  previously  been  comprehended  in  the  one  generic  term  animal. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  general  terms  themselves,  as  disunct  from 
the  general  relative  feelings  which  they  express, — 1  stated  to  you  a  specula- 
tion of  Cond iliac  and  Dr.  Smith,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  beautiful  speculations  in  the  theoretical  history  of  language.  In 
ascribing  it  to  these  distinguished  philosophers,  however,  I  speak  of  it  only 
as  it  is  clearly  developed  by  them, — for  there  are  many  bints  of  the  same 
opinion  to  be  found  in  works  of  an  earlier  date.  The  speculation,  to  which 
I  allude,  is  that  which  supposes  the  proper  names  of  individual  objects  to 
have  become  appellatives  of  a  whole  class,  by  extension  from  similar  objects 
to  similar, — the  principle,  which  could  not  fail  to  operate  in  this  way,  being 
a  principle  which  still  continues  to  operate,  even  in  the  common  phraseology 
of  the  most  common  minds, — though,  by  rhetoricians,  whose  art  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  art  of  making  common  things  mysterious,  it  has  been  advanced  . 
to  the  dignity  of  a  figure  of  speech. 

The  brief  expression,  or  result,  of  the  feeling  of  resemblance,  is  a  genei-: 
ral  term, — but  when  all  which  we  feel,  in  our  relative  suggestions  of  resena- 
blance,  or  in  any  other  of  our  relative  suggestions,  is  enunciated  in  lang\Tage> 
it  is  termed  a  proposition,  which,  notwithstanding  the  air  of  mystery  that 
invests  it  in  our  books  of  logic,  is  the  expression  of  this  common  feeling  of 
relation,  and  nodiing  more.  The  word  animal,  for  example,  is  a  general 
term,  expressive  of  a  particular  relation  of  resemblance  that  is  felt  by  us.  A 
horse  is  an  animal,  is  a  proposition,  which  is  merely  a  brief  expression  of 
this  felt  resemblance  of  a  horse  to  various  other  creatures,  included  by  us  in 
the  general  term.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  other  species  of  relations,  which 
we  are  capable  of  feeling.  In  the  relation  of  position,  for  example,  when 
we  say  that  the  planet  Mercury  is  that  which  is  next  to  the  sun,  our  mere 
feeling  of  the  local  relation, — that  particular  relative  suggestion  which  arises 
on  the  consideration  of  the  sun,  together  with  its  planetary  attendants, — by 
this  expression  of  it  in  words,  becomes,  what  is  termed  in  logic,  a  proposition* 
In  the  relative  suggestion  of  degree,  to  say  that  gold  is  heavier  than  copper; 
— in  the  relative  suggestion  of  proportion,  to  say,  that  four  are  to  twenty,  ot 
twenty  to  a  hundred  ; — in  the  relative  suggestion  of  comprehension,  to  say, 
that  there  is  a  portion  of  heat  even  in  the  coldest  snow,  is  to  state,  as  a  pro- 
position, what,  in  the  mind  itself,  is  the  mere  feeling  of  a  certain  relation.  In 
all  such  cases,  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  verbal  statement  of  the  proposition 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  relative  suggestion,  or  feeling  of  relation, 
which  it  expresses,  but  simply  expresses  to  others,  a  relation,  that  must  have 
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been  felt,  before  the  proposition  could  be  framed, — that  it  is  not  the  word 
animal,  for  example,  which  produces  the  feeling  of  the  general  resemblance 
of  those  various  beings,  which  we  have  classed  together  under  that  term, — 
nor  the  word  heavier,  which  makes  us  feel  the  greater  pressure  of  a  piece  of 
gold,  than  of  an  equal  bulk  of  copper, — but  those  feelings,  previously  exist- 
ing, which  have  led  to  the  verbal  proposition  that  expresses  to  others  those 
previous  feelings.  To  insist  on  a  distinction  so  obvious,  seems  to  me,  indeed, 
almost  as  if  I  were  labouring  to  prove,  what  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
one  to  deny.  But  if  you  reflect  on  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nominalists,  with  respect  to  general  terms,  as  constituting  all  that  can  be 
said  to  be  general  in  reasoning,  you  will  perceive  how  necessary  it  is,  that 
you  should  be  fully  impressed  with  the  priority  of  the  relative  feeling  in- 
volved in  each  proposition,  to  the  proposition  which  expresses  it, — and  its 
consequent  independence  of  those  forms  of  language,  which  render  it  capa- 
ble of  being  communicated  to  other  minds,  but  do  not  alter  its  nature,  as  a 
feeling  of  that  particular  mind,  in  which  it  has  previously  arisen. 

The  proposition  being  only  an  expression  of  a  relation  of  some  kind  or 
other,  which  has  been  previously  felt,  may,  of  course,  be  as  various  as  the 
species  of  relative  suggestions  of  which  our  minds  are  susceptible.  There 
may  be,  as  we  have  seen,  propositions  of  resemblance,  of  order,  of  de- 
gree, of  proportion,  of  comprehension — to  which  last  class,  indeed — that 
class  which  includes  all  the  relations  of  a  whole  to  its  parts — the  others,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  may,  by  a  little  effort  of  subtility,  be  reduced  ;  since 
every  affirmative  proposition  enunciates,  or  predicates — to  use  the  technical 
word — some  quality  or  attribute  of  a  subject,  which  may  be  said  to  form  a 
part  of  the  very  essence  of  the  subject  itself,  or,  at  least,  of  our  complex  no- 
tion of  the  subject.  The  one  quality,  of  which  we  speak,  is  comprehended 
with  other  qualities  in  that  general  aggregate  to  which  we  state  it  to  belong. 

On  this  class  of  our  relative  suggestions,  therefore, — that  which  involves 
the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the  parts  comprehended  to  the  comprehending 
whole — it  will  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  little  fuller  illustration,  that  you  may 
understand  clearly  the  nature  of  the  process  of  reasoning — that  most  inipor- 
tant  of  all  our  mental  processes — which  logicians  and  metaphysicians  have 
contrived  to  render  so  obscure,  but  which  is  in  itself  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  felt  relations  of  this  particular  class  in  the  instances  which  I  selected 
before,  of  a  house  and  its  apartments ;  a  tree  and  its  stems  and  foliage ;  a 
horse  and  its  head,  and  limbs,  and  trunk ;  the  relation  which  I  have  termed 
the  relation  of  comprehension,  or  comprehensiveness,  is  so  very  obvious,  that 
a  mere  allusion  to  it  is  sufficient,  without  any  commentary.  In  these  c^ses, 
the  parts,  which  together  form  the  whole,  are  truly  substances,  that  admit 
of  being  separated,  and  can  as  easily  be  conceived  to  exist  separately  as 
together. 

But  substances  are  not  conceived  by  us,  only  as  composed  of  certain  ele- 
mentary substances,  which  constitute  them,  by  their  mere  juxta-position  in 
apparent  contiguity,  and  which  may  exist  apart,  after  division.  They  are 
also  conceived  by  us,  as  subjects  of  qualities,  which  co-exist  in  them,  and 
^  '"which  cannot  exist  apart,  or,  in  other  words — for  the  qualides  of  substances, 
■as  perceived  by  us,  are  nothing  more — they  are  capable  of  affecting  us  as 
sentient  beings  directly  or  indirectly,  in  various  ways.  A  flake  of  snow,  for 
example,  is  composed  of  particles  of  snow,  which  may  exist  separately;  and 
this  composition  of  separate  particles  in  seeming  coherence  is  one  species  of 
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totality;  but  the  same  snow,  without  any  integral  division,  may  be  consider- 
ed by  us  as  possessing  various  qualities,  that  is  to  say,  as  capable  of  affecting 
us  variously.  It  is  cold,  that  is  to  say,  it  excites  in  us  a  sensation  of  cliilli- 
ness ; — it  is  white,  that  is  to  say,  it  produces  in  our  mind  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion of  vision,  by  the  light  which  it  reflects  to  us ; — it  has  weight — is  of  a 
certain  crystalline  regularity  of  figure — is  soft  or  hard,  according  as  it  is 
more  or  less  compressed — liquefiable  at  a  very  low  temperature — and  my 
conception  of  snow  is  of  that  permanent  subject,  which  affects  my  senses,  in 
these  various  ways.  The  conglomerated  flakes,  in  a  snow-ball,  are  not 
more  distinctly  parts  of  the  mass  itself,  which  we  consider,  than  the  cold- 
ness, whiteness,  gravity,  regular  form,  softness  or  hardness,  and  ready  fusi- 
bility, are  felt  to  be  parts  of  our  complex  notion  of  snow,  as  a  substance. 

When  I  think  of  cases,  in  which  the  relation  is  ofa  substance  to  parts  that 
are  tliemselves  substances — as  when  I  say,  that  a  room  is  a  part  of  a  liouse, 
or  that  a  tree  has  branches — it  is  quite  evident,  that  in  these  very  simple 
propositions  I  merely  state  the  relation  of  parts  to  a  comprehending  whole. 
But  is  the  statement  at  all  different  in  kind,  when  I  speak  in  the  common 
forms  of  a  proposition,  of  the  qualities  of  objects,  when  I  say,  for  example, 
that  snow  is  white,  man  capable  of  reasoning,  the  wisest  of  mankind  still 
fallible  'f  Do  I  not  merely  state  one  of  the  many  qualities,  coujprehended  in 
that  totality  of  qualities,  which  constitutes  the  subject  as  known  to  me .''  I 
do  not,  indeed,  divide  a  mass  into  integral  parts ;  but  I  divide  a  complex  no- 
tion into  its  j)arts ;  or  at  least,  separate  from  that  complexity  a  quality,  which 
I  feel  to  belong,  and  state  to  belong,  to  that  whole  complex  notion,  from 
which  I  have  detached  it.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  little  analysis  and  synthesis. 
I  decompose,  and,  in  expressing  verbally  to  others  the  menial  deromposiiion 
which  I  have  made,  I  combine  again  the  separated  elements  of  my  thought — 
not,  indeed,  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  analytic  process  is  as  different  as  - 
matter  is  from  mind — but  with  the  same  feeling  of  agreement  or  identity, 
which  rises  in  the  mind  of  a  chemist,  when  be  has  reduced  to  one  mass  the 
very  elements  into  which  he  had  previously  transmuted  the  mass,  by  some  \ 
one  of  the  analyses  of  his  wonderful  art.  \ 

What,  then,  is  reasoning — which  is  nothing  more  than  a  number  of  propo-    f 
sitions,  though  of  propositions  consecutive  in  a  certain  order — but  a  continu- 
ed series  of  analytic  operations  of  this  kind,  developing  the  elements  of  our 
thought  ?     In  every  proposition,  that  which   is  aftirmed  is  a  part  of  that  of    | 
which  it  is  affirmed,  and  the  proposition,  however  technical  in  language,  ex-    » 
presses  only  the  single  feeling  of  this  relation.     When  I  say  snow  is  white,  I 
state  one  of  the  many  feelings  which  cbnstitute  my  complex  notion  of  snow 
When  I  say  man    is  fallible,  I  state  one  of  the  many  imperfections  which, 
as  conceived  by  me,  together  with  many  better  qualities,  constitute  my  com- 
plex notion  of  man.     These  statements  of  one  particular  relation-  are  simple 
propositions,  in  each  of  which  a  certain  analysis  is  involved.     But,  when  1 
reason,  or  add  proposition  to  proposition  in  a  certain  series,  I  merely  prose- 
cute my  analysis,  and  prosecute  it  more  or  less  minutelv,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  ratiocination.     When  I  say  man  is  fallible,  1  stale  a  quality  in- 
volved in  the  nature  of  man,  as  any  other  part  of  an  aggregate  is  involved  in 
any  other  comprehending  whole.     When  1  add,  he  may  therefore  err,  even 
when  he  thinks  himself  least  exposed  to  error,  I  state  what  is  involved  in  the  : 
notion  of  his  fallibility.     When  I  say,  he  therefore  must  not  expect  that  all 
men  will  think  as  he  does,  even  on  points  which  appear  to  him  to  have  no 
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obscurity,  I  state  that  which  is  involved  in  the  possibility  of  his  and  their  err- 
ing even  on  such  points.  When  1  say,  that  he  therefore  should  not  dare  to 
punish  those  who  merely  differ  from  him,  and  who  may  be  right  even  in  dif- 
fering from  him,  I  state  what  is  involved  in  the  absurdity  of  the  expectation, 
that  all  men  should  think  as  he  does.  And  when  I  say,  that  any  particular 
legislative  act  of  intolerance  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  absurd,  I  state  only  what  is 
involved  in  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  punish  those  who  have  no  other 
■  guilt  than  that  of  differing  in  opinion  from  others,  who  are  confessedly  of  a 
nature  as  fallible  as  their  own. 

In  all  this  reasoning,  though  composed  of  many  propositions,  there  is  obvi- 
ously only  a  progressive  analysis,  with  a  feeling,  at  each  step,  of  the  relation 
of  parts  to  the  whole,  the  predicate  of  each  proposition  being  the  subject  of  a 
new  analysis  in  the  proposition  which  follows  it.  Man  is  fallible.  He  who 
is  fallible  may  err,  even  when  he  thinks  himself  least  exposed  to  error.  He 
who  may  be  in  error,  even  when  he  thinks  himself  safest  from  it,  ought  not 
to  be  astonished  that  others  should  think  differently  from  him,  even  on  points 
which  may  seem  to  him  perfectly  clear ;  and  thus,  successively,  through  the 
whole  ratiocination,  the  predicate  becomes  in  its  turn  a  subject  of  new  analy- 
sis, till  we  arrive  at  the  last  proposition,  which  is  immediately  extended  back- 
wards to  the  primary  subject  of  analysis,  man, — as  involved  in  that  which  is 
Itself  involved  in  that  primary  complex  conception,  or  aggregate  of  many 
qualities.  There  are  minds,  perhaps,  which,  merely  by  considering  man,  and 
opinion,  and  punishment,  would  discover,  without  an  intervening^proposition, 
that  fallible  man  ought  not  to  set  himself  up  in  judgment  as  a  punisher  of  the 
speculative  errors  of  fallible  man  ;  there  are  others,  perhaps,  who  might  not 
perceive  the  conclusion,  without  the  whole  series  of  propositions  enumerated, 
though  the  conclusion  is  involved,  as  an  element,  in  the  first  proposition, — 
man  is  fallible  :  and  according  as  the  particular  intellect  is  more  or  less 
acute,  more  or  fewer  of  the  intervening  propositions  will  be  necessary. 

In  every  such  case  of  continued  intellectual  analysis,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  not  to  feel,  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  last  propo- 
sition is  as  truly  contained  in  the  first,  as  any  of  the  intervening  propositions, 
though  it  is  not  seen  by  us,  till  exhibited,  as  it  were,  in  its  elementary  state, 
by  the  repetition  of  analysis  after  analysis.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  precisely 
like  the  decompositions  of  chemical  analysis,  which  are  constantly  showing  us 
something  new,  in  the  very  substances  which  we  carry  about  with  us,  or  in 
those  which  are  every  moment  before  our  eyes.  The  air,  for  example,  after 
being  long  considered'  as  simple,  in  the  sense  in  which  chemists  use  that 
term,  is  afterwards  shown  to  be  composed  of  different  gaseous  fluids,  nor 
are  even  these  regarded  as  simple,  but  each  is  believed  to  be  composed  of  a 
certain  base  and  the  matter  of  heat;  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  or  even  to 
guess,  what  future  analyses  may  be  made  even  of  these  elements.  Yet  the  at- 
mosphere, now  considered  as  compound,  is,  in  kind,  the  same  air  which  was 
continually  flowing  around  the  earth  before  this  analysis;  and,  in  the  mere 
animal  function  of  respiration,  all  mankind  had,  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
Infant  breath,  been  incessantly  employed,  in  separating  into  its  constituent 
parts,  the  very  substance  which'  they  considered  as  incapable  of  division. 
'The  last  chemist,  whose  labours,  when  this  scene  of  earthly  things  is  to  perish, 
are  to  close  the  long  toils  of  his  predecessors,  will  perhaps  regard  scarcely  a 
single  substance  in  nature  in  the  same  light  in  which  we  now  regard  it ;  and 
yet  it  is  evident  that  the  same  terrestrial  objects,  which  now  meet  our  eyes, 
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must  continually  have  been  present  to  his  sight ;  tlie  same  seasons  presenting 
the  same  herbage  and  flowers  and  fruits  to  the  same  races  of  animals, — to 
which,  indeed,  he  may  have  given  different  names,  or  may  have  detected  in 
them  new  elements,  or  proportions  of  elements,  but  of  which  all  his  arrange- 
ments and  analyses,  are  incapable  of  altering  thenature. 

In  the  truths  of  reasoning,  which  a  profound  and  penetrating  genius  is  able 
mJike  manner  to  exhibit  to  us,  we  perceive  a  similar  analysis,  which  presents 
to  us,  as  it  were,  the  elements  of  our  own  former  conceptions ;  since  the  very 
reasoning,  if  it  be  at  all  intelligible,  must  begin  with  some  conception  already 
familiar  to  us,  in  which  it  asserts  something  to  be  contained,  and  proceeds 
only  by  tracing  similar  relations.  A  new  truth,  of  this  kind,  is  not  so  much 
added  to  us,  therefore,  as  evolved  from  the  primary  trutli  already  familiar ; 
it  is  not  as  if  new  objects  were  presented  to  us,  to  be  seen,  but  as  if  our  in- 
tellectual senses — if  I  may  venture  to  use  that  expression — were  quickened 
and  rendered  more  acute,  so  as  to  perceive  clearly  what  we  saw  dimly,  or 
not  even  dimly  before,  though  we  might  have  seen  it  as  now,  if  we  had  not 
been  too  dull  of  vision  to  perceive  what  was  in  our  very  hands.  The  truths, 
at  which  we  arrive,  by  repeated  intellectual  analysis,  may  be  said  to  resem- 
ble tlie  premature  plant,  which  is  to  be  found  enclosed  in  tliat  which  is  itself 
enclosed  in  the  bulb  or  seed  which  we  dissect.  We  must  carry  on  our  dis- 
section, more  and  more  minutely,  to  arrive  at  each  new  germ ;  but  we  do 
arrive  at  one  after  the  other,  and  when  our  dissection  is  obliged  to  stop,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose,  that  still  finer  instruments,  and  still  finer  eyes,  might 
prosecute  the  discovery  almost  to  infinity.  It  is  the  same  in  the  discovery 
of  the  truths  of  reasoning.  The  stage  at  which  one  inquirer  stops,  is  not  the 
limit  of  analysis,  in  reference  to  the  object,  but  the  limit  of  the  analytic  power 
of  the  individual.  Inquirer  after  inquirer  discovers  truths,  which  were  in- 
volved in  truths  formerly  admitted  by  us,  witliout  our  being  able  to  perceive 
what  was, comprehended  in  our  admission.  It  is  not  absolutely  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  whole  sciences  may  be  contained  in  propositions  that  now  seem 
to  us  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  be  susceptible  of  further  analysis,  but  which 
hereafter,  when  developed  by  some  more  penetrating  genius,  may,  without 
any  change  in  external  nature,  present  to  man  a  new  field  of  wonder  and  of 
power.  Of  the  possibility  of  this,  the  mathematical  sciences  furnish  a  most 
striking  example.  The  rudest  peasant  may  be  said  to  have  in  his  mind  all, 
or  nearly  all,  those  primary  notions,  of  which  the  sublimest  demonstrations 
of  the  relations  of  number  and  quantity  are  the  mere  developement.  He 
would  be  astonished,  indeed,  if  he  could  be  made  to  understand,  that  on  no- 
tions, which  appear  to  him  of  so  very  trifling  import,  have  been  founded  some 
of  the  proudest  monuments  of  the  intellectual  achievements  of  man,  and  that, 
among  the  names,  to  which  his  country  and  the  world  look  with  highest 
veneration,  are  the  names  of  those  whose  life  has  been  occupied  in  little 
more  than  in  tracing  all  the  forms  of  which  those  few  conceptions,  which 
exist  in  his  mind  as  much  as  in  theirs,  are  susceptible.  What  geometry  and 
arithmetic  are  to  his  rude  notions  of  numbers,  and  magnitudes,  and  propor- 
tions, some  other  sciences,  unknown  to  us,  indeed,  at  present,  but  not  more 
unknown  to  us  than  geometry  and  arithmetic  are  now  to  him,  may  be,  in 
relation  to  conceptions  which  exist,  and  perhaps  have  long  existed  in  our 
mind,  but  which  we  have  not  yet  evolved  into  any  of  their  im))ortant  ele- 
ments. As  man  is  quicker  or  slower  in  this  internal  analysis,  the  progress 
of  all  that  philosophy,  which  depends  on  mere  reasoning,  is  more  or  less 
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rapid.  There  may  be  races  of  beings,  or  at  least  we  can  conceive  races  of 
beings,  whose  senses  would  enable  them  to  perceive  the  ultimate  embryo 
plant,  enclosed  in  its  innumerable  series  of  preceding  germs  :  and  there  may 
perhaps  be  created  powers,  of  some  high  order,  as  we  know  that  there  is 
one  Eternal  Power,  able  to  feel,  in  a  single  comprehensive  thought,  all  those 
truths,  of  which  the  generations  of  mankind  are  able,  by  successive  analysis, 
to  discover  only  a  few,  that  are,  perhaps,  to  the  great  truths  which  they  con- 
tain, only  as  the  flower  which  is  blossoming  before  us,  is  to  that  infinity  of 
future  blossoms  enveloped  in  it,  with  which,  in  ever  renovated  beauty  it  is  to 
adorn  the  summers  of  other  ages. 

"  Lo  !  on  each  seed,  within  its  slender  rind, 
Life's  golden  threads  in  endless  circles  wind  : 
Maze  within  maze  the  lucid  webs  are  roll'd, 
And  as  they  burst,  the  living  flame  unfold. 
The  pulpy  acorn,  ere  it  swells,  contains 
The  oak's  vast  branches  in  its  milky  veins, 
Each  ravel'd  bud,  fine  film,  and  fibre-line. 
Traced  with  nice  pencil  on  the  small  design. 
The  young  Narcissus,  in  its  bulb  compress'd, 
Cradles  a  second  nestling  on  its  breast. 
In  whose  fine  arms  a  younger  embryon  lies. 
Folds  its  thin  leaves,  and  shuts  its  floret-eyes  ; 
Grain  within  grain  successive  harvests  dwell, 
And  boundless  forests  slumber  in  a  shell."* 

Such  too,  perhaps,  are  the  boundless  truths  that  may  be  slumbering  in  a 
single  comprehensive  relation  at  present  felt  by  us.  The  evolutions  of 
thought,  however,  in  our  processes  of  reasoning,  though,  in  one  respect,  they  ( 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  evolution  of  organic  germs,  have  this  noble  dis- 
tinction, that,  if  their  progress  be  unobstructed,  the  progress  itself  is  constant 
improvement.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  earth,  after  the  long- 
est succession  of  the  ages  during  which  it  is  to  exist,  will,  at  least  whhout 
some  new  exertion  of  the  power  of  its  Creator,  exhibit  any  races  of  organiz- 
ed beings  different  from  those  which  it  now  pours  out  on  its  surface  or  sup- 
ports and  feeds.  But,  when  thought  rises  from  thought,  in  intellectual  evo- 
lution, the  thought  which  rises  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  the  thought  from  which 
it  rose,  but  a  truth,  which  was  before  unknown  and  unsuspected,  that  may 
be  added  to  the  increasing  stores  of  human  wisdom,  and  which,  in  addition 
Ito  its  own  importance,  is  the  presage,  and  almost  the  promise,  of  other  truths 
Iwhich  it  is  to  evolve  in  like  manner. 

Every  truth,  indeed,  at  which  we  arrive,  in  our  reasoning,  becomes  thus 

jfer  more  than  doubly  valuable,  for  the  field  of  fresh  discoveries,  to  which  it 

Imay  be  opening  a  tract, — the  facility  of  new  analysis,  after  each  preceding 

lalysis,  increasing,  as  this  great  field  opens  more  and  more  on  our  view 

;ith  a  wider  range  of  objects, — stimulating  at  once,  and  justifying  the  hopes 

rhich,  in  the  language  of  Akenside, 

"  urge  us  on, 
*Y  With  unremitted  labour,  to  pursue 

1^'-  Those  sacred  stores,  that  wait  the  ripening  soul, 

In  Truth's  exhaustless  bosom. "t 

1-^  If  the  profoundest  reasonings,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  be  nothing  more 
m  a  continued  analysis  of  our  thought  stating  at  every  step  what  is  contam- 


*  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  Canto  IV.  v.  381—394. 
1  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  B.  I.  v.  241 — 244. 
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ed  in  conceptions  that  previously  existed,  as  complex  feelings  of  our  mind, 
it  may,  on  first  reflection,  seem  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  the  impor- 
tant truths  which  have  been  thus  afforded  to  us,  that  we  should  have  been 
able  previously  to  form  opinions,  which  involve  these  important  truths,  after- 
wards detected  in  them,  without  having,  at  the  time,  the  slightest  knowledge, 
or  even  the  slightest  suspicion,  that  any  such  truths  were  contained  in  the 
general  notions  and  general  phraseology  which  we  formed.  But  the  reason 
of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious,  when  we  attend  to  the  nature  and  order  of  the 
process  of  generalization,  the  results  of  which  are  the  subjects  of  tliis  conse- 
cutive analysis.  If,  indeed,  we  had  advanced,  in  regular  progress,  from  the 
less  to  the  more  general,  from  individuals  to  species,  from  species  to  genera, 
and  thus  gradually  upwards,  since  we  should  then  have  known  previously 
the  minute  specific  circumstances  involved  in  the  higher  orders  and  classes 
to  which  we  had  gradually  ascended,  it  might  have  been  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  these  specific  circumstances  previously  known,  could  be  discovered  to 
us  by  analysis.  The  mode  in  which  we  generalize,  is,  however,  very  differ- 
ent. In  our  systematic  tables,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  these  only, 
we  might  seem  to  have  a  regular  advance  from  individuals  to  classes,  through 
species,  genera,  orders.  But,  in  the  actual  process  of  generalizing,  we  form 
classes  and  orders  before  we  distinguish  the  minuter  varieties.  We  are 
struck  first  with  some  resemblance  of  a  multitude  of  objects,  perhaps  a  very 
remote  one,  in  consequence  of  which  we  class  them  together,  and  we  attend 
afterwards  to  the  differences  which  distinguish  them,  separating  them  into 
genera  and  species,  according  to  these  differences.  Every  general  term 
which  we  use,  must  express,  indeed,  an  agreement  of  some  sort,  that  has  led 
us  to  invent  and  apply  the  term  ;  but  we  may  feel  one  resemblance,  without 
feeling,  or  even  suspecting  other  resemblances  as  real, — and  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  agreement,  which  we  perceive, — at  the  time  when  we  class 
objects  together,  as  related,  may  involve,  or  comprehend,  certain  circum- 
stances to  which  we  then  paid  no  attention,  and  which  occur  to  us,  only  in 
that  intellectual  analysis  of  ratiocination,  of  which  I  spoke.  It  is  as  if  we 
knew  the  situation  and  bearings  of  all  the  great  cities  in  Europe,  and  could 
lay  down,  with  most  accurate  precision,  their  longitude  and  latitude.  To 
know  this  much,  is  to  know  that  a  certain  space  must  intervene  between 
them,  but  it  is  not  to  know  what  that  space  contains.  The  process  of  rea- 
soning, in  the  discoveries  which  it  gives,  is  like  that  topographic  inquiry 
which  slowly  fills  up  the  intervals  of  our  map,  placing  here  a  forest,  there  a 
long  extent  of  plains,  and  beyond  them  a  still  longer  range  of  mountains,  till 
we  see  at  last,  innumerable  objects  connected  with  each  other,  in  that  space 
which  before  presented  to  us  only  a  few  points  of  mutual  bearing.  The  ex- 
tent of  space,  indeed,  is  still  precisely  the  same,  and  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Lon- 
don, are  to  each  other  what  they  were  before.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
we  know  what  is  contained,  or  a  part,  at  least,  of  what  is  contained,  in  the 
long  lines  that  connect  them.  , 

The  reasoning  which  proceeds  from  the  complex  to  the  less  complex,  de- 
tecting, at  each  stage,  some  unsuspected  element  of  our  thought,  may  be 
termed  strictly  analytical  reasoning, — the  relation,  involved  in  each  separate 
proposition  of  the  series,  being  simply,  as  we  have  seen,  llie  relation  of  parts 
to  the  whole.  It  is  exactly  the  same  relation,  however,  which  is  felt  in 
reasonings  that  seem  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  way,  exhibiting  to  us,  not  the 
whole  first,  and  then  some  element  of  that  whole,  but  first  the  elements,  and 
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then  tlie  whole  which  they  compose.  When  we  say,  five  and  eight  added 
together  make  thirteen,  and  when  we  say  thirteen  may  be  divided  into  eight 
and  five,  we  express  equally  the  comprehension  of  eight  and  five  in  thirteen, 
which  is  all  that  is  felt  by  us  in  that  particular  proposition.  Every  synthesis, 
therefore,  as  much  as  its  corresponding  analysis,  since  one  relation  alone  is 
developed  at  every  step,  implies  the  same  elementary  consideration  of  a 
whole  and  its  parts  ;  the  difference  being  merely  in  the  order  of  the  propo- 
sitions, not  in  the  nature  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  involved  in  any  one  of  the 
separate  propositions. 

To  this  relation  of  comprehension,  or  the  relation  of  a  whole  and  its  parts, 
I  have  said,  the  other  relations  of  co-existence,  in  all  the  propositions  which 
express  them,  might,  in  strictness  of  analysis,  be  reduced, — even  that  rela- 
tion of  proportion  which  is  of  such  importance  in  the  reasonings  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic ; — so  that  every  species  of  reasoning  would  be,  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word,  analytical,  evolving  only  qualities  essential  to  the  VGvy 
nature  of  the  subjects  of  the  different  proportions.  When,  therefore,  in  de- 
veloping one  of  the  relations  of  proportion,  I  say,  four  are  to  five  as  sixteen 
to  twenty,  I  state  a  relation  of  the  number /owr,  which  may  be  regarded,  as 
comprehended  in  my  notion  of  that  number,  as  any  other  quality  is  compre- 
hended in  any  other  subject. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  properties  of  the  number  jfoMr,  that  when  considered 
together  with  those  other  numbers,  five,  sixteen,  twenty,  it  impresses  us  with 
a  feeling  of  the  relation  of  proportion,  a  feeling  that  its  proportion  to  five  is 
the  same  as  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  twenty ;  and  it  is  a  property  which, 
as  soon  as  the  relation  is  felt  by  us,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  regard  as 
essential  to  the  number  four, — as  when  we  discover  any  new  quality  of  a 
material  substance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  add  this  quality,  as  another 
part,  to  our  previous  complex  notion  of  the  substance.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
perceive  this  property  of  the  number  four,  till  we  have  considered  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  other  numbers.  But,  as  little  can  we  know  the  physi- 
cal qualities  which  form  parts  of  our  complex  notion  of  any  substance, 
till  we  have  considered  the  substance  together  with  other  substances. 
For  example,  who  could  have  predicted,  on  the  mere  sight  of  an  alkaline 
solution,  that,  if  mixed  with  oil,  it  would  convert  the  oil  into  a  soap,  or,  if 
added  to  a  vegetable  infusion,  would  change  the  colour  of  the  infusion  to 

freen  ?  We  must  have  observed  these  mixtures,  or  at  least,  have  read  or 
eard  of  the  effects,  before  we  could  regard  the  changes  as  effects  of  the 
presence  of  the  alkali, — that  is  to  say,  before  we  could  include  in  our  com- 
plex notion  of  the  alkali,  as  a  substance,  the  qualities  of  forming  soap  with 
oils,  and  of  giving  a  peculiar  tinge  to  vegetable  infusions.  But  having  seen, 
or  read,  or  heard  of  these  effects,  we  feel  that  now,  in  our  complex  notion 
of  the  alkali,  is  included,  as  a  part  in  its  comprehending  whole,  the  concep- 
tion of  these  particular  qualities.  In  like  manner,  the  affinity  of  one  metal 
to  another,  with  which  it  admits  of  amalgamation,  may  be  said  to  form  a  part 
of  our  complex  notion  of  the  metal ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  every  other 
substance,  the  various  properties  of  which,  as  soon  as  these  properties  are 
discovered  by  us,  so  as  to  admit  'of  being  stated  to  others,  seem  to  us  to  be 
truly  included  in  the  notion  of  the  substance  itself,  though  before  they  could 
be  so  included,  various  other  substances  must  have  been  considered  at  the 
same  time.  When,  therefore,  I  say  four  are  to  five  as  sixteen  to  twenty,  I 
Hate  truly  a  property  included  in  the  number  four, — the  property,  by  which 
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it  affects  us  with  a  certain  feeling  of  relation  when  considered  together  with 
certain  other  numbers, — though  for  discovering  the  property  originally,  and 
for  feeling  it  afterwards,  it  was  necessary  that  the  other  numbers  should  be 
considered  together  with  it ;  as,  when  I  state  that  mercury  admits  of  being 
amalgamated  with  other  metals,  I  state  a  property  included  in  my  complex 
notion  of  mercury,  though,  for  originally  discovering  the  property,  and  for 
feeling  it  afterwards,  I  must  have  considered  the  mercury  together  with  the 
other  metals,  with  which  I  state  its  readiness  of  entering  into  chemical  union. 
When  I  consider  the  same  number  four  together  with  other  numbers,  I  dis- 
cover various  other  relations,  as  when  I  endeavour  to  form  new  combinations 
ol  mercury,  or  of  other  chemical  substances,  I  discover  new  relations,  which 
I  add  to  my  complex  notions  of  the  substances  themselves.  As  my  original 
conception  of  mercury  becomes  more  complex  by  all  the  new  relations 
which  I  trace,  so  my  original  conception  of  the  number  four,  which  seemed 
at  first  a  very  simple  one,  becomes  gradually  more  complex,  by  the  detec- 
tion of  the  various  relations  of  proportion,  which  are  truly  comprehended  in 
it  as  a  subject  of  our  thought, — as  every  new  relation  which  I  discover  in  a 
chemical  substance,  is  comprehended  in  my  widening  conception  of  the 
substance  itself, — and  the  arithmetical  or  geometrical  proportion,  like  the 
chemical  quality,  may  thus  strictly  be  reduced  to  the  general  class  of  the 
relations  of  comprehension. 

In  this  way,  every  new  proportion  which  is  traced  out,  in  a  long  series  of 
such  arithmetical  or  geometrical  propositions,  may  be  considered  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  mere  analysis,  by  which  elements  existing  before,  but  unsuspected, 
are  evolved,  as  in  the  other  species  of  reasoning,  more  obviously  analytic. 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  statement  of  any  property  inherent  in  any 
subject,  must,  in  rigid  accuracy  of  arrangement,  be  analytical.  But  without 
insisting  on  so  subtile  a  process,  it  may  be  easier,  at  least,  though  it  should 
not  be  more  accurate,  to  regard  our  reasonings  of  this  kind,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  formerly  regarded  our  feelings  of  the  simple  relation  of  pro- 
portion, involved  in  each  proposition  of  the  reasoning,  as  forming  a  class 
apart ;  the  reasonings  we  may  call,  in  distinction  from  our  more  obvious 
analytic  reasonings,  proportional  reasonings,  as  we  termed  the  simple  rela- 
tive suggestions  which  they  involve,  relations  of  proportion. 

Whatever  be  the  species  of  reasoning,  however,  it  is  necessary,  that  tlie 
propositions  which  form  the  reasoning,  should  follow  each  other  in  a  certain 
order,  for  without  tliis  order,  though  each  proposition  might  involve  some 
little  analysis,  *  and  consequently  some  little  accession  of  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  must  be  very  limited.  There  could  be  no  deduc- 
tion of  remote  conclusions,  by  which  the  primary  subject  of  a  distant  propo- 
sition might  be  shown,  through  a  long  succession  of  analyses,  to  have  proper- 
ties, which  required  all  these  various  evolutions,  before  they  could  themselves 
be  evolved  to  view.  In  the  proportional  reasonings  of  geometr}',  we  kno«r 
well,  that  the  omission  of  a  single  proposition,  or  even  a  change  of  its  place, 
might  render  apparently  false,  and  almost  inconceivable  by  us,  a  conclusKm, 
which,  but  for  such  omission  or  change  of  place  of  a  few  words  of  the  de- 
monstration, we  should  have  adopted  instantly,  with  a  feeling  of  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  resisting  its  evidence. 

How  is  it  then,  that,  when  order  is  so  essential  to  discovery,  the  proposi- 
tions which  we  form  in  our  own  silent  reasoning,  arrange  themselves,  as  thef 
rise  in  succession,  in  this  necessary  order ;  and  what  are  we  to  think  of  thai 
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art,  winch,  for  so  many  ages,  was  held  out,  not  so  much  as  an  auxiliary  to 
reason,  as  with  the  still  higher  praise  of  being  an  instrument  that  might  almost 
supply  its  place,  by  the  possession  of  which,  the  acute  and  accurate  might 
argue  still  more  acutely  and  accurately,  and  imbecility  itself  become  a  cham- 
pion worthy  of  encountering  them ;  and  though  not  perhaps  the  victor,  at 
least  not  always  the  vanquished. 

But  to  these  subjects  1  must  not  proceed  till  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XLIX. 


THE  ORDER  OF  THE  PROPOSITIONS  IN  A  RATIOCINATION,  IS  NOT 
OWING  TO  ANY  SAGACITY— IS  WHOLLY  INDEPENDENT  OF  OUR 
WILL— AND  TRULY  DEPENDS  ON  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  OF  SUGGES- 
TION.— DIVERSITY  IN  OPINION  AMONG  MANKIND  UNAVOIDABLE, 
FROM  THE  VARIETY  IN  THEIR  TRAINS  OF  SUGGESTION— WHAT 
LOCKE  TERMS  SAGACITY,  MAY  RE,  IN  PART,  PRODUCED  INDIRECT- 
LY—DIFFERENCE BETWEEN  THE  TRAINS  OF  THOUGHT  THAT  ARISE 
IN  MEDITATION  AND  THOSE  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  PUBLIC  EYE  IN 
A  TREATISE.— THERE  IS  A  RATIONAL  LOGIC— ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
SCHOLASTIC  LOGIC. 

Gentlemen,  after  considering  and  classing  our  feelings  of  relation, — as 
they  arise  in  any  particular  case,  from  the  simple  perception  or  conception  of 
two  or  more  objects, — 1  proceeded  in  my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  them,  as 
they  arise  in  those  series  which  are  denominated  reasoning — series,  that 
correspond,  of  course,  with  the  division  which  we  have  made  of  the  §pecies 
of  relations  involved  in  the  separate  propositions  that  compose  them  ;  but  of 
which  the  most  important  are  those  which  I  termed  analytical,  as  involving 
in  every  stage  the  consideration  of  a  whole  and  its  parts,  or  those  which  I 
termed  proportional,  as  Involving  some  common  relation  of  intellectual  mea- 
surement. To  the  former  of  these  orders,  indeed,  the  analytical — the 
others  might,  as  I  stated  to  you,  and  endeavoured  to  prove,  admit  of  being 
reduced ;  but  as  the  process  which  reduces  them  all  to  this  one  great  order, 
might  seem  too  subtile,  and  could  afford  no  additional  advantage  in  our  in- 
quiry, I  conceived  it  more  advisable,  upon  the  whole,  to  retain  our  original 
division. 

Every  reasoning  is  a  series  of  propositions ;  but  every  series  of  proposi- 
tions is  not  reasoning ;  however  just  the  separate  propositions  may  be, — the 
half  of  eighteen  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  three — man  Is  liable  to  error — mar- 
ble is  a  carbonate  of  lime — these  propositions  following  each  other  lead  to 
no  conclusion  different  from  those  which  each  separately  Implies  and  ex- 
presses. To  constitute  reasoning,  It  Is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
mutual  relation  of  the  subjects  and  predicates  of  the  different  propositions. 
*rhe  order  In  which  the  different  propositions  arrange  themselves,  so  as  to 
present  to  us  this  mutual  relation  of  the  successive  subjects  and  predicates, 
IB,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  consecutive  analysis.  In  the  rea- 
sonings that  are  strictly  analytic,  and  to  our  consecutive  measurements  in  the 
reasonings  which  I  have  termed  proportional. 
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On  what  does  this  order  depend  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  A  is  equal  to  D, — that  we  are  ignorant 
of  this  exact  relation, — that  we  wish  to  estimate  it  precisely, — that  we  have 
no  mode  of  considering  them  together,  but  that  without  knowing  the  relation 
of  equality  of  A  to  D,  we  know  the  relation  which  these  bear  to  some  other 
objects  which  may  be  termed  intermediate — that,  for  example,  we  know  A 
to  be  equal  to  B,  which  we  know  to  be  equal  to  the  half  of  C,  and  that  C  is 
known  by  us  to  be  the  double  of  D.  If  the  proportional  relative  A  is  equal 
to  B,  which  is  the  half  of  C,  which  is  the  double  of  D,  follow  each  other  in 
our  mind  in  this  order,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  doubt,  that 
A  is  exactly  equal  to  D,  since  it  is  equal  to  that  which  is  the  half  of  the 
double  of  D.  But,  if  any  one  of  these  relations  of  the  intermediate  objects 
do  not  arise  in  our  mind — whether  it  be  the  relation  of  A  to  B,  of  B  to  C, 
of  C  to  D,  the  relation  of  equality  of  A  to  D,  which  is  instantly  and  irresisti- 
bly felt  by  us,  after  the  former  series,  will  not  be  felt,  though  the  series 
should  be  exactly  the  same  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  this  single 
proposition  omitted  in  it.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  may  have  formerly  ob- 
served and  measured  B  and  C,  and  known  their  relation  to  D,  unless  B 
occur  to  us  while  A  is  in  our  thought ;  and  we  might  thus  have  all  the  know- 
ledge which  is  necessary  for  discovering  the  proportional  relation  of  A  and 
D,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  proportion,  or  even  the  slightest 
possibility  of  knowing  it,  unless  our  thoughts  should  arrange  themselves  in  a 
certain  order.  It  is  quite  essential  to  our  demonstration,  that  B  and  C  should 
arise  at  certain  times  j  and  they  do  arise  at  certain  times.  How  is  it  that 
this  happens  i* 

The  common  opinion,  on  the  subject,  makes  this  order  a  very  easy  matter. 
We  have  a  certain  sagacity,  it  is  said,  by  which  we  find  out  the  intervening 
propositions  that  are  so,  and  they  are  arranged  in  this  order,  because  we  have 
discovered  them  to  be  suitable  for  our  measurement,  and  put  them  in  their 
proper  place.  "  Those  intervening  ideas,  which  serve  to  show  the  agree- 
ment of  any  two  others,"  says  Locke,  "  are  called  proofs.  A  quickness  in 
the  mind  to  find  out  these  intermediate  ideas  (that  shall  discover  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  any  other)  and  to  apply  them  rightly,  is,  I  suppose, 
that  whic^  is  called  sagacity.^^*  And  reason  itself,  in  another  part  of  his 
work,  he  defines  to  be  "  the  faculty  which  finds  out  these  means,  and  right- 
ly applies  them."f  I  need  not  quote  to  you  the  common  expressions,  to  the 
same  purport,which  are  to  be  found  in  other  writers. 

That,  in  some  minds,  these  intervening  conceptions,  on  which  demonstra- 
tion depends,  do  arise  more  readily  than  in  others,  there  can  be  no  question ; 
and  it  is  by  a  very  natural  and  obvious  metaphor,  that  minds,  able  to  detect 
those  secret  relations,  which  are  not  perceived  by  others,  to  whom  the  same 
intervening  conceptions  have  not  arisen, — or  have  arisen  without  suggesting 
the  same  feeling  of  common  relation,  are  said  to  have  peculiar  sagacity.  But' 
it  is  a  metaphor  only,  and  is  far  from  solving  the  difficulty.  The  question 
still  remains,  what  that  process  truly  is,  which  the  word  sagacity  is  borrowed 
to  denote, — whether  the  intermediate  conceptions,  that  arise  more  readily, 
in  certain  minds,  than  in  others,  arise  in  consequence  of  any  skill  in  disco- 
vering them,  or  any  voluntary  effort  in  producing  them,  or  whether  they  do 
not  arise  in  consequence  of  laws  of  suggestion,  that  are  independent  alike  of 


*  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  B.  iv.  c.  ii.  sect.  2. 
f  Ibid.  B.  iv.  c.  xvii.  sect.  2. 
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our  skill,  and  of  any  efforts  which  that  skill  might  direct  ?  A  and  D  are 
before  us,  and  have  a  relation,  which  is  at  present  unknown,  but  a  relation 
which  would  be  evolved  to  us,  if  B  and  C  were  to  arise  to  our  mind.  Do 
they  then  arise  at  our  bidding  f  Or  do  they  arise  without  being  subject  to 
our  command,  and  without  obeying  it  ? 

After  the  remarks  which  I  made,  in  reference  to  intellectual  phenomena, 
in  some  degree  analogous,  I  trust  that  you  are  able,  of  yourselves,  to  decide 
this  question,  by  the  argument  which  I  used  on  the  occasions  to  which  I  re- 
fer.    The  mind,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  you,  cannot  loill  the  concep- 
tion of  B  or  C,  however  essential  they  may  be  to  our  reasoning ;  since  to 
icill  them, — at  least  if  we  know  what  we  will,  which  is  surely  essential  to 
volition,  implies  the  existence  of  the  very  conceptions  which  we  are  said  to 
will,  as  states  of  the  mind  present,  and  prior  to  the  exercise  of  that  sagacity 
which  is  said  to  produce  them.     If  B  and  C,  therefore,  rise  to  our  thought, 
in  the  case  supposed  by  us,  it  cannot  be  because  we  have  willed  them  ;  but 
they  must  rise  in  consequence  of  laws  of  mind,  that  are  independent  of  our 
volition.    In  short,  we  do  not  find  them  out,  as  Locke  says,  but  they  come  to 
us  ;  and  when  they  have  thus  risen  in  our  mind,  we  do  not  apply  theni,  as 
he  says,  because  we  regard  them  as  suitable  ;  but  the  relation  which  is  in- 
volved in  them,  is  felt,  withou'.;  any  intentional  application,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  their  presence  together  in  the  mind.     The  skilful  application, 
indeed,  of  which  he  speaks,  involves  an  error  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  is  involved  in  the  assertion  of  the  volition  of  the  particular  con- 
ceptions, which  are  said  to  be  thus  applied.     It  necessarily  assumes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  very  relative  feeling,  for  the  rise  of  which  it  professes  to  ac- 
count ;  since,  without  this  previous  feeling,  the  comparative  suitableness  of 
one  medium  of  proof,  rather  than  another,  could  not  be  known.     The  right 
application  of  fit  conceptions  to  fit  conceptions,  in  the  choice  of  intermediate 
ideas,  presupposes  then,  in  the  very  sagacity  which'  is  said  to  apply  them 
rightly,  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  which  the  intermediate  idea  bears  to  the 
object  to  which  it  is  applied, — of  the  very  relation  for  discovering  which 
alone,  it  is  of  any  consequence  that  the  intermediate  idea  should  be  applied. 
The  subjects  of  our  intervening  propositions,  in  our  trains  of  reasoning, — 
B  and  C,  for  example,  by  which  we  discover  the  relation  of  A  to  D,  do  not, 
then,  and  cannot  arise  in  consequence  of  our  willing  them :  since  to  will 
hem,  would  be  to  have  those  very  subjects  of  comparison,  which  we  will  to 
xist,  already  present  to  our  mind,  which  wills  them ;  and  to  will  them,  with 
eculiar  sagacity,  on  account  of  their  fitness  as  subjects  of  comparison,  would 
e  to  have  already  felt  that  relation,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  discovering 
hich,  they  are  said  to  be  willed.     Though  arising  in  conformity  with  our 
;eneral  desire,  then,  they  do  not  arise  in  consequence  of  any  particular  voli- 
ons  ;  and  yet  they  arise,  and  arise  in  the  very  order  that  is  necessary  for 
eveloping  die  remote  relation.     The  whole  seeming  mystery  of  this  order, 
the  propositions  which  form  our  longest  processes  of  reasoning,  depends 
m  the  regularity  of  the  laws,  which  guide  our  simple  suggestions,  in  the  phe- 
omena  of  mere  association  formerly  considered  by  us.     Our  various  con- 
eptions,  in  our  trains  of  thought,  we  found,  do  not  follow  each  other  loosely, 
■j  But  according  to  certain  relations.     It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  A 
; 'jjpould  suggest  B,  which  is  related  to  it, — B  C, — C  D.     All  this  might  take 
'        *ace  by  simple  suggestion,  though  no  relation  were  felt,  and  consequently  no 
©position  or  verbal  statement  of  relation  framed.     But,  it  is  not  a  train  of 
Vol.  I.  63 
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simple  suggestions  only  which  the  laws  of  mind  evolve.  We  are  susceptible 
of  the  feeling  of  relation  of  parts  of  the  train,  as  much  as  of  tlie  conceptions 
themselves ;  and  when  A  has  excited  the  relative  conception  of  B,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  we  should  feel  tlie  relation  of  A  and  B  ;  or,  when  C  is  excit- 
ed, the  relation  of  B  and  C,  more  than  that  any  other  feeling  of  our  mind 
should  arise  in  its  ordinary  circumstances, — that  we  should  hear  the  sound 
of  a  cannon,  in  consequence  of  the  vibration  of  a  few  invisible  particles  of 
air,  or  see  the  flash  which  precedes  it,  in  consequence  of  some  slight  affec- 
tion of  our  visual  nerves.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  will  any  one  of  the  con- 
ceptions in  the  series  A,  B,  C,  D,  though  we  may  have  the  general  wish  of 
discovering  the  relation  of  A  and  D,  and  consequently  their  relation  to  any 
common  objects  of  comparison.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  will  our 
feeling  of  any  one  of  the  relations  of  tliese  to  each  other,  tliough  we  may  be 
desirous  of  discovering  their  relations ;  since  to  will  any  particular  feeling  of 
relation,  would  be  to  have  already  felt  that  relation.  But  the  conceptions 
rise  after  each  other,  in  a  certain  order,  in  consequence  of  tlie  natural  order 
of  the  course  of  suggestion  ;  and  our  feelings  of  relation,  therefore,  and  con- 
sequently our  propositions,  which  are  only  our  feelings  of  relations  expressed 
in  language,  correspond,  as  might  be  supposed,  with  the  regularity  of  the 
conceptions  which  suggest  them. 

The  sagacity  of  which  Locke  and  other  writers  speak,  may  then,  since  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  our  simple  suggestion  itself,  be  reduced  to 
that  peculiar  tendency  of  the  suggesting  principle,  varying  in  different  minds, 
of  which  I  before  treated,  when  considering  the  Secondary  Laws  of  Sug- 
gestion, in  their  relation  to  Original  Genius.  The  same  objects  do  not  sug- 
gest to  all  the  same  objects,  even  where  past  observation  and  experience  may 
have  been  the  same  ;  because  the  peculiar  suggestions  of  the  objects,  the 
relations  of  which  are  afterwards  felt,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  consti- 
tutional tendencies,  varying  in  different  individuals,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
also  on  tendencies  modified  by  long  habit;  and,  therefore,  varying  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  as  these  habits  may  have  been  different.  To  some  minds, 
— the  common  minds,  which,  in  the  great  multitudes  of  our  race,  think  what 
others  have  thought,  as  lliey  do  what  others  have  done, — the  conceptions 
which  form  their  trains  of  memory,  that  scarcely  can  be  called  trains  of  re- 
flection, rise,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  relation  of  mere  contiguity, 
or  former  proximity  in  time,  of  the  related  images.  The  conceptions  m 
minds  of  a  higher  order,  rise  in  almost  infinite  variety,  because  they  rise 
according  to  a  relation  which  does  not  depend  on  former  co-existence  of  thf 
very  images  themselves,  but  is  itself  almost  infinitely  vaiious. 

It  is  this  tendency  of  our  suggestions,  to  rise  according  to  the  relation  of 
analogy,  which  gives  inventive  vigour  to  our  reasoning,  as  it  gives  richnese 
and  novelty  to  our  products  of  mere  imagination.  By  continually  presentii^ 
to  us  new  objects,  in  succession,  it,  of  course,  presents  to  us  new  relations 
and  leads  the  philosophic  genius  from  the  simplest  perceptions  of  objects 
which  the  dullest  of  mankind  equally  behold,  but  in  which  the  objects  them 
selves  are  all  which  they  see,  to  those  sublime  relations  of  universal  nature 
which  bind  every  thing  to  every  thing,  in  the  whole  infinity  of  worlds,  and  o 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  immensity  is  scarcely  so  wonderful  as  tb 
apparent  insignificance  of  the  means  by  which  the  knowledge  has  been  ac 
ouired. 

The  sagacity,  then,  of  which  Locke  and  othor  writers  speak,  is  as  litd 
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w^.i  ifeiful  in  itself,  as  any  other  modification  of  the  suggesting  principle 
Since  the  tendencies  to  suggestion  are  various,  in  different  minds,  the  con- 
ceptions, which  rise  according  to  those  tendencies,  are  of  course  various  ;  and 
widi  the  order  of  our  conceptions,  that  are  felt  to  be  related,  the  relations 
whicli  we  feel  must  vary.  There  may,  indeed,  be  the  same  conclusion 
formed,  when  the  intervening  conceptions,  in  the  trains  of  reflection  of  differ- 
ent individuals,  have  been  different.  But  it  is  much  more  likely,  that,  when 
these  intervening  conceptions,  of  which  the  relations  are  felt,  have  been  dif- 
ferent, the  conclusion,  or  ultimate  relation  which  results  from  the  whole, 
should  itself  be  different ;  and  that  men  should  not  agree  in  opinion,  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  almost  a  part  of  the  very  laws  of  intellect,  on  which  the  sim- 
plest phenomena  of  thought  depend.  Even  by  the  same  individual,  as  I  re- 
marked before,  when  treating  ot  the  Laws  of  Simple  Suggestion,  what  oppo- 
site conclusions  are  formed  on  the  same  subjects,  in  different  circumstances 
of  health  and  happiness,  or  of  disease  and  misfortune, — and  conclusions 
which  are  drawn  with  the  same  logical  justness  from  the  premises,  in  one 
case,  as  in  the  other.  The  process  of  reasoning,  which  is  only  the  continu- 
ed feeling  of  the  relations  of  the  conceptions  that  have  arisen  by  the  common 
laws  of  suggestion,  is  equally  accurate  ;  but,  though  the  reasoning  itself  may 
have  been  as  accurate,  the  conceptions  of  which  the  successive  relations  have 
been  felt,  during  the  process  of  reasoning,  were  different,  in  consequence  of 
the  tendency  of  the  mind  in  these  different  states,  to  suggest  different  and 
almost  opposite  images.  This  tendency  to  form,  under  slight  changes  of 
circumstances,  opposite  conclusions,  on  the  same  subjects,  is  happily  illus- 
trated by  Chaulieu,  the  French  poet,  in  some  verses,  in  which  he  considers 
himself  as  viewing  nature  during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  of  course  seeing  no- 
thing in  it  but  what  is  dreadful  ;  when  he  is  surprised  to  find  different  views 
breaking  upon  him,  of  beauty  in  the  universe,  and  benevolence  in  its  Author, 
and  discovers  that  the  change  has  arisen,  not  from  any  greater  brightness  of 
the  sky,  or  from  any  happier  objects  that  surround  him,  but  from  the  mere 
cessation  of  that  paroxysm,  which  had  shed,  while  it  lasted,  its  own  darkness 
on  the  scene.  It  is  almost  as  litde  possible  for  him,  whose  train  of  concep-- 
tions  is  uniformly  gloomy,  to  look  upon  nature,  or,  I  may  say,  even  upon  the 
God  ofJVature,  in  the  same  light,  as  that  happier  mind,  which  is  more  dis- 
posed to  images  of  joy,  as  for  one,  to  whose  eyes  the  sunshine  has  never 
carried  light,  to  think  of  the  surface  of  that  earth  on  which  he  treads,  with 
llie  same  feeling  of  beauty  and  admiration,  as  the  multitudes  around  him, 
whose  eyes  are  awake  to  all  the  colours  that  adorn  it.  What  is  true,  in  these 
extreme  cases,  is  not  less  true  in  cases  that  are  less  remarkable.  How  few 
are  the  opinions  of  any  sort,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  mankind  conair  ; 
and,  even  in  the  case  of  those  opinions,  in  which  they  are  unanimous,  how 
few,  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  support  them  by  argument,  would  support 
them  by  argument  precisely  similar.  All  might  set  out  with  the  same  con- 
ception, in  their  primary  design  ;  and,  if  the  discovery  of  the  strongest  proofs 
depended  on  the  mere  will  to  discover  the  strongest,  all  would  instantly,  by 
ihe  exercise  of  this  simple  will,  be  omnipotent  logicians.  But  all  are  not 
jmnipotent  logicians, — for  the  intermediate  conceptions  which  rise  to  one 
Tiind,  do  not  rise  to  others  ;  and  the  relations,  therefore,  which  those  inter- 
mediate conceptions  suggest,  are  felt,  of  course,  and  stated,  only  by  tliose  to 
whom  the  conceptions  which  suggest  them  have  arisen. 
The  differences  of  opinion  in  mankind,  then, — far  from  being  wonderful,. 
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— are  such,  as  must  have  arisen,  though  there  had  been  no  other  cause  of 
difference,  than  the  variety  of  the  conceptions,  which,  by  the  simple  laws  of 
suggestion,  occur  in  the  various  trains  of  thought  of  individuals,  diversifying, 
of  course,  the  order  of  propositions  in  their  reasonings,  and  consequently  the 
relation,  which  the  conclusion  involves.  The  objects,  compared,  at  every 
stage  of  the  argument,  have  been  different;  and  the  results  of  the  compari 
son  of  different  objects,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  expected  to  be  the  same 
I  formerly  alluded  to  a  whimsical  speculation  of  Diderot,  in  which  he  per 
sonifies  the  senses,  and  makes  them  members  of  a  society,  capable  of  holding 
communication  with  each  other,  and  of  discoursing  scientifically,  on  one  sub- 
ject at  least, — that  of  numbers,  in  the  calculations  of  which,  he  conceives  that 
each  of  them  might  become  as  expert  as  the  most  expert  arithmeticians.  In 
all  their  other  colloquies,  however,  it  is  quite  evident  that  each  must  appear 
to  the  rest  absolutely  insane ;  because  each  must  speak  of  objects  in  rela- 
tions, of  which  the  others  would  be  incapable  of  forming  even  the  slightest 
notion.  "  I  shall  remark  only,"  says  Diderot,  "  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
richer  any  sense  was,  in  notions  peculiar  to  itself,  the  more  extravagant  would 
it  appear  to  the  rest, — that  the  stupidest  of  the  whole  would,  therefore,  infal- 
libly be  the  one  that  would  count  itself  the  wisest, — that  a  sense  would  sel- 
dom be  contradicted,  except  on  subjects  which  it  knew  the  best,  and  that 
there  always  would  be  four  wrong,  against  the  one  that  was  right, — which 
■  may  serve  to  give  a  very  fair  opinion  of  the  judgments  of  the  multitude."* 
In  the  reasonings  of  mankind,  indeed,  the  sources  of  difference  are  not  so 
striking  and  obvious,  as  in  this  allegorical  society.  But,  in  many  instances, 
they  are  nearly  as  much  so ;  and  merely  because  the  same  order  of  proposi- 
tioBS,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  order  of  conceptions  and  relative  feelings,  has 
not  arisen  in  the  reasonings  of  the  ignorant,  they  laugh  inwardly  at  the  follies 
and  extravagance  of  the  wise,  with  the  same  wonder  and  disdain,  with  which, 
in  Diderot's  fabled  society  of  the  senses,  the  Ear  would  have  listened  to  the 
Eye,  when  it  spoke,  with  calm  philosophy,  of  fornix  and  colours,  or  which  in 
return,  the  Eye  would  have  felt  for  the  seeming  madness  of  the  Ear,  when 
it  raved,  in  its  strange  ecstasies,  of  airs  and  harmonies. 

The  different  order  of  propositions,  in  our  trains  of  reasoning, — and  conse- 
quently, in  a  great  measure,  the  different  results  of  reasoning, — may,  then,  it 
appears,  depend  on  the  mere  differences  of  simple  suggestion,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  different  relations  are  felt,  because  the  relative  objects  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  are  different.  But,  in  like  manner,  as  there  are,  in  differ- 
ent minds,  different  tendencies  of  simple  suggestion,  there  are  also  indifferent 
minds,  peculiar  tendencies  to  different  relative  suggestions,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  same  objects.  Any  two  objects  may  have  various  relations, — 
and  may,  therefore,  suggest  these  variously.  The  same  two  columns,  for 
example,  when  we  look  at  the  remains  of  ancient  splendour,  in  some  magni- 
ficent ruin,  may,  in  the  moment  of  the  first  suggestion,  produce,  in  our  mind, 
the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  or  difference, — of  their  relative  position, — 
of  their  comparative  degrees  of  beauty,  of  their  proportion  in  dimensions, — 
or  various  other  relations,  that  may  be  easily  imagined  which  connect  theivtt 
as  parts  of  one  whole,  with  the  melancholy  traces  of  present  decay,  or  th#  n 
still  more  melancholy  vestiges  of  the  flourishing  past.  In  different  minds, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  feel  some  of  these  relations,  more  than  others, — a  ten-  M^ 
dency  which  may  be  traced,  in  part,  to  original  constitutional  diversities  ;  but  ■l|j| 
•CEuvres,  tom.II.  p.  133,  134.  -  ML 
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which  depends  also,  in  part,  on  factitious  habits,  and  on  transient  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  intellectual  or  bodily.  In  short,  there  are  secondary- 
laws  of  relative  suggestion,  constitutional,  habitual,  and  temporary,  as  there 
are  secondary  laws  of  simple  suggestion,  in  like  manner,  constitutional,  ha- 
bitual, and  temporary  ;  and  these  secondary  laws,  as  well  as  those  of  simple 
suggestion,  since  they  vary  the  relations  which  are  fell  by  individuals,  and, 
therefore,  the  results  of  reflecting  thought,  which  different  individuals  present 
to  the  world,  are  unquestionably  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  our  estimation 
of  diversities  of  genius, — diversities,  that  consist  both  in  the  variety  of  the 
conceptions  which  arise,  and  the  variety  of  the  relations  which  those  concep- 
tions suggest, — and  whichj  as  one  splendid  compound,  you  are  now,  I  flatter 
myself,  able  to  reduce  to  the  simple  elements  that  compose  it. 

From  the  influence,  then,  which  education  has  on  the  tendencies  both  of 
simple  and  relative  suggestion,  we  can,  in  this  way,  indirectly  produce  in 
part,  that  sagacity,  or  ready  discovery  of  means  of  proof,  which  I  have  shown 
to  be  absolutely  beyond  our  direct  volition.  We  can  continually  render  our- 
selves acquainted  with  more  objects,  and  can  thus  increase  the  store  of  pos- 
sible suggestions,  which  may  on  occasion,  present  to  us  new  means  of  proof; 
and  we  can  even,  by  the  influence  of  certain  habits,  so  modify  the  general 
tendency  of  suggestion,  that  certain  relations,  rather  than  others,  shall  rise  to 
the  mind,  or  shall  rise,  at  least,  more  rapidly  and  readily.  How  many  argu- 
ments occur  to  a  well  cuUivated  understanding,  in  treating  every  subject 
which  comes  beneath  its  review,  that  never  would  have  occurred  to  others  ? 
— and  though  not  one  of  the  separate  suggestions,  which  either  strengthen  or 
.adorn  the  reasoning,  has  been  the  object  of  a  particular  volition, — the  general 
cultivation,  from  which  they  all  flow,  has  been  willed,  and  would  not  have 
taken  place,  but  for  that  love  of  letters  and  science,  which  continued  to  ani- 
mate the  studies  which  it  produced, — making  it  delightful  to  know,  what  it 
was  happiness  almost  to  tmh  to  learn. 

These  remarks,  on  the  order  of  propositions,  which  constitute  reasoning 
have  shown  you,  I  trust,  that  they  depend  on  tendencies  of  the  mind  more 
lasting  than  our  momentary  volitions, — that  the  relations,  which  they  involve, 
could  not  be  felt  by  us,  unless  we  had  previously  the  conceptions,  which  are 
the  subjects  of  the  relations, — and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  will  any  one 
of  these  conceptions  ;  since,  in  that  case,  the  conception  must  have  existed, 
before  it  was  willed  into  existence.  The  conceptions,  then,  and  the  feelings 
of  relation,  that  is  to  say,  the  propositions,  in  the  order  in  which  they  present 
themselves  to  our  internal  thought, — arise,  by  the  simple  laws  of  suggestion 
only, — conception  suggesting  conception,  and  that  which  is  suggested,  being 
felt  to  have  a  relation  of  some  sort  to  the  conception  which  suggested  it. 

The  laws  of  simple  suggestion,— according  to  which  conceptions  do  not 
follow  each  other  loosely,  but  those  only  which  have  a  certain  relation  of 
some  sort  to  each  other, — furnish,  as  1  have  already  said,  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  regularity  of  our  reasonings.  While  there  is  a  continued  desire 
of  discovering  the  relations  of  any  particular  object,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
with  this  continued  desire,  die  reasoning  should  itself  be  continuous ;  since 
the  remaining  conception  of  the  object,  the  relaUons  of  which  we  wish  to 
explore,  and  which  must  be  as  permanent,  as  the  permanent  desire  that  in- 
volves it,  will,  of  course,  suggest  the  conception  of  objects  related  to  it ;  and, 
therefore,  the  relations  themselves,  as  subsequent  feelings  of  the  mind.     K 
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we  wish  to  discover  the  proportion  of  A  to  D,  these  conceptions,  as  long  as 
the  very  wish  which  involves  them  remains,  must,  by  the  simple  laws  of 
suggestion,  excite  other  conceptions  related  to  them ;  and  in  the  multitude 
of  relative  objects,  thus  capable  of  being  suggested,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
there  should  be  some  one  Ror  C,  which  has  a  common  relation  to  both  A 
and  D ;  and  which,  therefore,  becomes  a  measure  for  comparing  them,  or 
suggests  this  very  relation  without  any  such  intentional  comparison.  Indeed, 
since  A  and  D,  both  conceived  together,  form  one  complex  feeling  of  the 
mind,  it  might  be  expected,  that  the  relative  objects,  most  likely  to  arise  by 
suggestion,  would  be  such  as  have  a  common  relation  to  both  parts— if  I  may 
so  term  them — of  the  complex  feeling,  by  which  they  are  suggested,— the 
very  proofs,  or  intermediate  conceptions,  which  form  the  links  of  our  de- 
monstration. 

You  are  aware,  that  in  these  remarks,  I  speak  of  the  series  of  propositrohs 
tliat  arise  in  our  mind  when  we  meditate  on  any  subject,  not  of  the  series 
which  we  submit,  in  discourse  or  in  written  works,  to  the  consideration  of 
others.  Though  it  is  impossible  for  us,  even  in  these  cases,  to  will  a  single 
conception  or  a  single  feeling  of  relation, — since  this  would  be  to  will  into 
existence  that  which  already  exists, — it  is,  unquestionably,  in  our  power  nibt 
to  clothe  in  words  the  conceptions  or  relations  that  have  arisen  in  our  thought ; 
and,  by  this  mere  omission  of  the  parts  of  our  internal  series,  which  we  regrfet 
as  feeble  or  irrelative  to  our  principal  object,  the  whole  series  of  propositions, 
as  expressed,  may  seem  very  different,  certainly  far  more  forcible,  than  that 
which  really  passed  through  our  mind,  and  produced  in  us  that  conviction  or 
persuasion  which  we  wish  to  diffuse.  But  still  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
it  is  tl)e  omission  only  which  makes  the  difference,  and  that  in  the  whde 
series  of  propositions  which  we  express  in  language,  there  is  not  a  single 
conception  or  feeling  of  relation  which  vve  have  directly  willed.  . 

Such  is  the  process  of  ratiocination,  considered  as  a  natural  process  of  tlie 
mind.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  art  of  reasoning,  which,  for  so 
many  ages,  banished  reason  from  the  schools ; — of  that  art  which  rendered 
it  so  laborious  a  drudgery,  to  be  a  little  more  ignorant  than  before,  which 
could  produce  so  much  disputation  without  any  subject  of  dispute,  and  so 
many  proud  victories  of  nothing  over  less  than  nothing !  I  need  not  say 
that  it  is  to  the  scholastic  art  of  logic  I  allude. 

That  there  may  be,  or  rather  that  there  is,  a  rational  logic,  I  am  far  from 
denying  ;  and  that  many  useful  directions,  in  conformity  with  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  rules,  may  be  given  to  the  inexperienced  student  that  may  facilitate 
to  him  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  which  but  for  such  directions,  he  would 
have  made  only  more  slowly,  or  perhaps  not  made  at  all.  The  art  of  rea- 
soning, however,  which  a  judicious  logic  affords,  is  not  so  much  the  art  of 
acquiring  knowledge  as  the  art  of  conmiunicating  it  to  others,  or  recording  itj 
in  the  manner  that  may  be  most  profitable  for  our  own  future  advancemerit 
in  the  track  which  we  have  been  pursuing.  Its  direct  benefit  to  ourselves  is 
rather  negative  than  positive — teaching  us  the  sources  of  error  in  our  mental 
constitution,  and  in  all  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  language  which 
■we  are  obliged  to  use,  and  the  society  in  which  we  must  mingle, — and  thus 
laihcr  saving  us  from  what  is  false,  than  bestowing  on  us  what  is  true.     IrH 
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deed,  since  we  cannot,  as  I  have  shown,  produce,  directly,  in  our  mind,  any- 
one conception,  or  any  one  feeling  of  relation,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
influence  of  any  art  of  reasoning  on  our  trains  of  thought  must  be  indirect 
only. 

But  if  an  art  of  reasoning  is  to  be  given  to  us,  it  is  surely  to  be  an  art 
which  is  to  render  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  more  easy,  not  more  diffi- 
cult,— -an  art  which  is  to  avail  itself  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  not  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and  to  force  the  mind, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  suspend  the  very  progress  which  was  leading  it  to  truth. 
With  which  of  these  characters  did  the  syllogistic  logic  more  exactly  cor- 
respond ? 

The  natural  progress  of  reasoning  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  and 
illustrated  by  examples  both  of  the  analytic  and  proportional  kind.  One 
conception  follows  another  conception,  according  to  certain  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, to  which  our  Divine  Author  has  adapted  our  mental  constitution  ;  and 
by  another  set  of  laws  which  the  same  Divine  Author  has  established,  cer- 
tain feelings  of  relation  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  suggesting  and 
suggested  object.  This  is  all  in  which  reasoning,  as  felt  by  us,  truly  consists. 
We  have  the  conception  of  A,  it  suggests  B,  and,  these  two  conceptions  co- 
existing, we  feel  some  relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other.  B,  thus  sug- 
gested, suggests  C  ;  and  the  relation  of  these  is  felt  in  like  manner, — and 
thus,  through  the  longest  ratiocination,  analytical  or  proportional,  each  subject 
of  our  thought  suggests  something  which  forms  a  part  of  it,,  and  is  involved 
in  it,  or  something  which  has  to  it  a  certain  relation  of  proportion  ;  and  the 
relation  of  comprehension  in  the  one  case,  or  of  proportion  in  the  other  case, 
is  felt  accordingly  at  every  step.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  simpler  than  a 
process  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  process  could  be 
made  shorter  than  nature  herself  has  rendered  it,  unless  every  truth  were 
known  to  us  by  intuition.  Objects,  and  the  relations  of  objects, — these  are 
all  which  reasoning  involves;  and  these  must  always  be  involved  in  every 
reasoning.  While  reasoning,  then,  or  a  series  of  propositions  is  necessary  for 
the  developement  of  truth,  the  intervening  conceptions  which  form  the  subjects 
of  those  propositions  that  connect  one  remote  conception  with  another  must 
arise  successively  in  the  mind,  and  their  relations  be  felt,  in  like  manner, 
successively.  What  is  it  which  the  syllogistic  art  would  confer  on  us  in 
addition  ?  To  shorten  the  process  of  arriving  at  truth,  it  forces  us  to  use,  in 
every  case,  three  propositions  instead  of  the  two  which  nature  directs  us  to 
use.  Instead  of  allowing  us  to  say  man  is  fallible — he  may  therefore  err, 
even  when  he  thinks  himself  most  secure  from  error — which  is  the  spontane- 
ous order  of  analysis  in  reasoning, — the  syllogistic  art  compels  us  to  take  a 
longer  journey  to  the  same  conclusion,  by  the  use  of  what  it  calls  a  major 
proposition, — a  proposition  which  never  rises  spontaneously,  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  that  it  cannot  rise  without  our  knowledge  of  the  very  truth,  which 
is  by  supposition  unknown.  To  proceed,  in  the  regular  form  of  a  syllogism, 
we  must  say  all  beings  that  are  fallible  may  err,  even  when  they  think  them- 
nselves  most  secure  from  error.  But  man  is  a  fallible  being — he  may  there- 
fore err,  even  when  he  thinks  himself  most  secure  from  error.  In  our  spon- 
taneous reasonings,  in  which  we  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  conclusions, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  evidence  precisely  the  same,  there  are,  as  I  have  said, 
CO  major  propositions,  but  simply  what  in  this  futile  art  are  termed  technically 
the  minor  and  the  conclusion.     The  invention  and  formal  statement  of  a  ma- 
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jor  proposition,  then,  in  every  case,  serve  only  to  retard  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, not  to  quicken  it,  or  render  it  in  the  slightest  degree  more  sure. 

This  retardation  of  the  progress  of  reasoning,  is  one  circumstance  which 
distinguishes  the  syllogism;  but  the  absurdity,  which  is  implied  in  the  very 
theory  of  it,  distinguishes  it  still  more.  It  constantly  assumes,  as  the  first 
stage  of  that  reasoning,  by  which  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  particular  truth,  our 
previous  knowledge  of  that  particular  truth.  The  major  is  the  very  conclu- 
sion itself  under  another  form,  and  its  truth  is  not  more  felt  than  that  which  it 
professes  to  develope.  Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  trifling  examples,  which,  in 
books  of  logic,  are  usually  given,  with  a  most  appropriate  selection,  to  illus- 
trate this  worse  than  trifling  art — when,  in  order  to  prove  that  John  is  a  sin- 
ner, I  do  not  adduce  any  particular  sin  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  but  draw 
up  my  accusation  more  irresistibly,  by  the  major  of  a  syllogism.  All  men 
are  sinners.  John  is  a  man  ;  therefore  John  is  a  sinner.  If  I  really  attached 
any  meaning  to  my  major  proposition,  all  men  are  sinners,  I  must,  at  that 
very  moment,  have  felt  as  completely  that  John  was  a  sinner,  as  after  I  had 
pursued  him,  technically,  through  the  minor  and  conclusion. 

The  great  error  of  the  theory  of  the  syllogism — an.  error,  which,  if  my 
time  allowed,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  in  its  relation  to  the  ideal  sys- 
tems of  forms  and  species,  which  prevailed  when  the  syllogistic  art  was  in- 
vented, and  during  the  long  ages  of  its  sway — consisted  in  supposing,  that, 
because  all  our  knowledge  may  be  technically  reduced,  in  some  measure,  to 
general  maxims,  these  maxims  have  naturally  a  prior  and  paramount  exist- 
ence in  our  thought,  and  give  rise  to  those  very  reasonings  which,  on  the 
contrary,  give  rise  to  them. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  our  previous  assent  to  the  axiom,  a  whole  is  greater 
than  a  part,  that  we  believe  any  particular  whole  to  be  greater  than  any  part 
of  it ;  but  we  feel  this  truth  in  every  particular  case,  by  its  own  intuitive  evi- 
dence, and  the  axiom  only  expresses  briefly  our  various  feelings  of  this  kind 
without  giving  occasion  to  them.  The  infant,  from  whom  half  his  cake  has 
been  taken,  who  has  seen  it  taken,  and  who  yet  does  not  believe  that  he  has 
less  cake  afterwards  than  he  had  before,  is  very  likely  to  prove  a  most  obsti- 
nate denier  of  that  general  proposition,  by  which  we  might  attempt  to  con- 
vince him,  that  he  now  must  have  less  cake  than  he  had  at  first,  because  a 
whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  and  consequently  a  part  less  than  a  whole.  "  Is 
it  possible,"  says  Locke,  "  to  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  but 
by  virtue  of  this  or  some  such  axiom,  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken 
together  ?  Many  a  one  knows,  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  without 
having  heard  or  thought  on  that  or  any  other  axiom,  by  which  it  might  be 
proved ;  and  knows  it  as  certainly  as  any  other  man  knows  that  the  whole  is 
equal  to  all  its  parts,  or  any  other  maxim,  and  all  from  the  same  principle  of 
self-evidence  ;  the  equality  of  those  ideas  being  as  visible  and  certain  to  him, 
without  that  or  any  other  axiom,  as  with  it, — it  needing  no  proof  to  make  it 
perceived.  Nor,  after  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts, 
does  he  know  that  one  and  two  are.  equal  to  three,  better  or  more  certainly, 
than  he  did  before  j  for  if  there  be  any  odds  in  those  ideas,  the  whole  and 
parts  are  more  obscure,  or  at  least  more  difficult  to  be  settled  in  tlie  mind, 
than  those  of  one,  two,  and  three."* 

The  general  axiom,  then,  is  in  every  case  posterior  to  the  separate  feel- 
ings, of  which  it  is  only  the  brief  expression,  or,  at  least,  without  which,  as 
*  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  B.  iv.  c.  vii.  sect.  10. 
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prior  to  our  verbal  statement  of  the  axiom,  the  axiom  itself  never  could  have 
formed  a  part  of  our  system  of  knowledge.  The  syllogism,  therefore,  which 
proceeds  from  the  axiom  to  the  demonstration  of  particulars,  reverses  com- 
pletely the  order  of  reasoning,  and  begins  with  the  conclusion,  in  order  to 
teach  us  how  we  may  arrive  at  it.  It  is,  in  the  great  journey  of  truth,  as  if, 
in  any  of  our  common  journeyings  from  place  to  place — from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  for  example — we  were  to  be  directed  first  to  go  to  London,,  and 
then  to  find  out  York,  or  some  other  intermediate  town,  when  we  might  be 
quite  sure  of  knowing  the  way  from  York  to  London,  because  we  must  al- 
ready have  travelled  it.  Is  this  the  sort  of  direction  which  we  could  venture 
to  give  to  any  traveller,  or  would  not  every  traveller,  if  we  were  to  venture  to 
give  him  such  a  direction,  smile  at  our  folly?  It  would  have  been  happy  for 
science,  if  the  similar  folly  of  the  dialectic  directions  of  the  schools  had  been 
as  easily  perceived.  But  we  all  know  what  it  is  to  journey  from  place  to 
place  ;  and  few  know,  accurately,  what  it  is  to  journey  from  truth  to  truth. 
In  the  one  case,  we  are  fond  of  the  shortest  road,  and  very  soon  find  out 
what  that  shortest  road  is.  In  the  other  case,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
we  are  fond  of  the  shortest  road,  or  at  least  we  have  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  believe  that  a  road  is  the  shortest  possible,  merely  because,  being  a  great 
deal  longer,  it  may  have  made  us  go  through  much  very  rapid  exercise  to 
very  little  purpose. 

"  God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  as  to  make 
them  barely  two-legged  animals,*  and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  them  ra- 
tio7ial."-f  Indeed  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  own  independent 
rationality  is,  that,  with  the  incumbrance  of  the  logical  system  of  the  schools, 
they  were  able  to  shake  this  off,  and  to  become  reasoners  in  the  true  and 
noble  sense  of  that  term,  by  abandoning  the  art  which  made  them  only  dis- 
putants. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC  LOGIC,  CONTINUED.— ORDER  II.   RELA- 
TIONS OF  SUCCESSION. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  after  analyzing  the  process  of  ratiocination, 
and  explaining  the  laws  on  which  the  order  of  its  regular  series  of  proposi- 
tions depends,  I  proceeded  to  consider  the  logic  of  the  schools,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  reasoning,  not  on  account  of  any  merits,  which  I  suppose'd  it  to  pos- 
sess, as  an  useful  instrument  for  this  purpose,  but  merely  from  that  interest, 
which  even  error  itself  acquires,  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  error-  of  all  the 
wise,  or  of  all  who  were  considered  as  wise,  for  many  ages.  The  ruins  of  a 
mighty  intellectual  system  must  surely  be  viewed  by  us,  with  some  portion  at 
least  of  that  emotion,  which  is  so  readily  excited  by  the  decaying  monuments, 
and  the  mere  workmanship  of  mechanic  art  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, 

*  Creatures. — Orig. 

t  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding,  B.  iv.  c.  xvii.  sect.  4. 
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or  even  of  the  solitary  castle  of  some  distinguished  chieftain.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  pause  on  the  intellectual  ruin,  as  we  would  pause  on  some  half  worn 
sculpture  or  fallen  column, — when  the  same  column  or  sculpture,  if  existing 
entire  in  any  modern  edifice,  would  scarcely  attract  our  regard. 

In  considering  this  ancient  system, — ancient,  unfortunately,  only  if  we 
date  it  from  the  period  at  which  it  began  its  destructive  reign,  and  not,  if  we 
date  it  from  the  period  of  its  decay, — I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  process  of  the  syllogistic  art  with  the  process,  by  which,  with- 
out any  such  artificial  system,  we  advance  from  truth  to  truth,  in  those  pro- 
gressive feelings  of  relation,  which  arise  when  we  are  said  to  reflect  or 
meditate  on  a  subject,  how  much  simpler  and  shorter  the  natural  process  of 
two  propositions  at  every  stage,  is,  than  the  artificial  process  of  three  at  every 
stage  ;  and  what  inconsistency  is  implied,  in  the  very  theory  of  the  syllogism, 
if  considered  as  an  art  of  acquiring  truth,  and  not  merely  as  an  art  of  com- 
municating it ;  since  the  very  knowledge  implied  in  the  major  proposition, 
which,  in  the  syllogism,  is  the  first  proposition  of  the  series,  supposes  tlie 
previous  feeling  of  that  relation,  which  is  expressed  in  the  conclusion, — for  ^ 
the  discovery  of  which  ultimate  relation  alone,  the  syllogism  is  supposed  to  i 
be  invented.  If  we  have  previously  felt  this  relation,  which  the  conclusion  I 
expresses,  we  have  evidently  no  need  of  the  syllogism,  which  is  technically  | 
to  unfold  it  to  us ;  if  we  have  not  previously  felt  it,  we  cannot  admit  the  major 
proposition  of  the  syllogism,  which  is  the  first  step  of  the  reasoning ;  and  that 
which  teaches  us,  by  a  series  of  propositions,  only  what  we  have  admitted 
already,  before  the  first  proposition,  cannot  surely  be  supposed  to  add  much 
to  our  stock  of  truths. 

The  natural  process  of  reasoning,  by  two  propositions,  instead  of  the  three, 
which  the  syllogism  would  force  us  to  use,  has  been  allowed,  indeed,  by 
logicians  to  have  a  place  in  their  system  ;  because,  with  all  their  fondness  for 
their  own  technical  modes  and  figures,  they  had  not  quite  sufficient  hardihood 
to  deny,  that  it  is  at  least  possible  for  us  to  reason  sometimes,  as  in  truth  we 
always  reason.  Their  only  resource,  therefore,  was  to  reduce  this  natural 
process  under  their  own  artificial  method,  and  to  give  it  a  name,  which  might 
imply  the  necessity  of  this  reduction,  before  die  reasoning  itself  could  be 
worthy  of  that  honourable  title.  They  supposed,  accordingl}',  the  proposition 
which  was  technically  wanting,  to  be  understood,  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker 
or  hearer,  and  termed  the  reasoning,  therefore,  an  enthymeme.  It  was,  they 
said,  a -truncated  or  imperfect  syllogism.  They  would  have  expressed  them- 
selves more  accurately,  if  they  had  described  their  own  syllogism,  as,  in  its 
relation  to  the  natural  analytic  process  of  our  thought,  a  cumbrous  and  over- 
loaded enthymeme. 

The  imperfection  of  the  syllogism,  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  very  examples,  which 
every  writer  on  the  subject  employs,  to  illustrate  its  power.  If  all  the  in- 
stances, that  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  in  the  innumerable  works  of 
the  schoolmen,  were  collected  together, — though  they  might  make  a  pretty 
large  volume,  they  would  not  communicate  to  the  most  ignorant  reader  a 
single  truth  ;  and  can  we  think,  then,  that  the  superior  facility,  which  it  gives 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  is  an  excellence,  to  which  it  may  fairly  lay  claim  ? 
If  the  art  could  have  been  made  profitable,  in  any  way,  for  discovery,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  some  zealous  admirer  of  it,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
admiration,  would  have  illustrated  its  power  by  some  apnlications  of  it,  that 
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#ere  mote  than  verbal  trifling.  Yet,  I  may  safely  venture  to  say,  that  a 
mere  perusal  df  the  reasonings,  brought  forward  as  illustrative  of  the  power 
of  the  syllogism,  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  reader,  if  he  had  any 
doubt  before,  of  the  absolute  inefficacy  of  the  art,  of  which  he  was  perusing 
the  shadowy  ac.iievements. 

It  is  very  justly  remarked,  by  Dr.  Reid, — in  his  "  Brief  Account  of  Aris- 
totle's Logic,"  published  by  Lord  Kames,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Sketches, 
— "  That  the  defects  of  this  system  were  less  apparent,  in  the  original  works 
of  its  inventor,  than  in  the  works  of  his  commentators, — from  this  circum- 
stance, that  Aristotle,  in  discussing  the  legitimate  syllogisms,  never  makes 
use  of  real  syllogisms,  to  illustrate  his  rules,  but  avails  himself  of  the  mere 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  representative  of  the  subjects  and  predicates  of 
his  propositions."*  "  The  commentators,  and  systematical  writers  in  logic,'* 
says  Dr.  Reid,  "  have  supplied  this  defect,  and  given  us  real  examples  of 
every  legitimate  mode,  in  all  the  figures.  We  acknowledge  this  to  be 
charitably  done,  in  order  to  assist  the  conception  in  matters  so  very  ab- 
stract ;  but  whether  it  was  prudently  done  for  the  honour  of  the  art,  may  be 
doubted.  I  am  afraid,  this  was  to  uncover  the  nakedness  of  the  theory;  it 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  bring  it  into  contempt ;  for  when  one  con- 
siders the  silly  and  uninstructive  reasonings,  that  have  been  brought  forth 
by  this  grand  organ  of  science,  he  can  hardly  forbear  crying  out,  '  Parturiunt 
niontes,  et  nascitur  ridiculus  mus.'  Many  of  the  writers  on  logic,"  continues 
Dr.  Reid,  "  are  acute  and  ingenious,  and  much  practised  in  the  syllogistical 
art ;  and  there  must  be  some  reason,  why  the  examples  they  have  given  of 
Syllogisms  are  so  leany* 

The  reason  of  this  leanness,  of  which  Dr.  Reid  speaks,  is  not  very  difficult 
of  discovery.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  syllogism  itself,  which, 
as  I  have  shown,  assumes,  and  must  assume,  in  every  case,  as  evident,  and 
already  felt,  in  the  major  proposition,  the  very  truth,  which  the  technical  rea- 
soner  is  afterwards  supposed  to  discover  by  the  aid  of  the  two  following  pro- 
positions. No  choice,  therefore,  was  left  to  the  illustrator  of  the  technical 
process,  but  of  such  puerile  and  profitless  examples,  as  have  been  uniformly 
employed  for  illustration ;  because  any  other  examples  would  have  shown 
the  total  inapplicability  of  his  boasted  art.  It  is  very  evident,  that  the  art 
could  not  be  regarded  as  of  the  slightest  efficacy,  unless  the  conclusion, 
tvhich  was  the  important  proposition,  were  to  be  attended  with  belief;  and 
^Ince  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  if  felt  at  all,  must,  as  I  have  shown,  have 
been  felt  before  the  major  proposition  itself  could  have  been  admitted,  this 
\jprimary  feeling  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  before  the  opening  of  the  ar- 
Igument,  necessarily  limited  the  argument  itself,  to  the  demonstration  of  pro- 
positions, of  which  no  proof  was  requisite.  Since  the  major  is  only  another 
form  of  expressing  the  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that  if  the  syllogism  had 
attempted  to  add  any  thing  to  our  knowledge,  it  must  have  enunciated  some- 
Ithing  in  the  major  proposition,  which  was  previously  unknown, — which, 
Itherefore,  as  unknown,  we  should  have  required  to  be  itself  proved,  and  of 
jvfrhich  the  remaiging  propositions  of  the  syllogism  were  far  from  aflbrding  any 
Iproof.  To  obtain  immediate  assfent,  therefore,  for  the  major,  it  was  abso- 
lllitely  necessary,  not  to  enunciate  in  it  any  thing,  which  was  not  either  self- 

ident,  or  previously  demonstrated  ;  and  the  unfortunate  logician,  if  he 

*  Gh.  iv.  sect.  3. — The  language  somewhat  varied. 
\  Ch.  iv.  sect.  3. 
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expected  his  syllogism  to  be  credited,  was  thus  obliged  to  show  the  wonders 
of  his  art,  by  proving  Peter  to  be  a  sinner,  because  all  men  are  sinners ;  or 
demonstrating  that  a  horse  has  four  legs,  because  it  is  a  quadruped.  All 
quadrupeds  have  four  legs — but  a  horse  is  a  quadruped — therefore  a  horse 
has  four  legs. 

These  remarks,  though  relating  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  this  technical 
process,  as  a  supposed  mode  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in 
our  own  meditative  reasonings,  may  have  already  shown  you,  that,  if  the 
syllogism  was  inefficacious,  and,  I  may  say,  even  worse  than  inefficacious, 
as  a  process  for  discovering  truth,  it  was  not  less  madequate  as  an  instru- 
ment for  communicating  truth  to  others  ;  though  it  is  for  its  supposed  advan- 
tages in  this  respect  that,  of  late  at  least,  when  we  are  beginning  to  recover 
from  our  .transcendental  admiration  of  it,  has  been  chiefly  panegyrized  or 
defended.  A  very  little  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  different  propositions 
of  the  syllogism,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  same  fundamental  error, 
which  renders  it  useless  for  discovering  truth,  renders  it  equally  useless  for 
the  dcvelopement  of  it ;  and  that,  as  our  internal  reasoning  is  only  a  series  of 
enthymemes,  it  is  only  by  such  a  series  of  enthymeraes  as  that  by  which 
truth  unfolds  itself  to  our  own  minds,  that  it  can  be  successfully  unfolded  to 
the  minds  of  others. 

In  the  attempt  to  communicate  knowledge  by  the  technical  forms  of  rea- 
soning, the  major  proposition,  as  first  stated  in  the  argument,  must  of  course 
have  been  supposed  to  be  understood  and  admitted  when  stated,  since,  if 
not  admitted  by  the  hearer  or  reader  as  soon  as  stated,  it  would  itself  stand 
in  need  of  proof;  and  if  it  was  so  understood  and  admitted,  of  what  use 
could  the  remaining  propositions  of  the  syllogism  be,  since  they  could  com- 
municate no  truth  that  was  not  comrnunicated  and  felt  before.''  There  is  no 
absurdity  in  supposing  that  we  may  admit  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism, 
without  admitting  the  major  proposition  ;  since  the  major,  though  it  involves 
the  conclusion,  involves  some  more  general  relations.  We  may  admit,  for 
example,  that  Peter  is  six  feet  high,  though,  if  his  stature  were  attempted  to 
be  demonstrated  to  us  by  the  syllogism,  all  men  are  six  feet  high  ;  but 
Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  is  six  feet  high, — we  should  certainly  object 
to  the  major  proposition,  and  form  our  belief  only  on  particular  observation 
of  the  individual.  But  though  we  may  thus  admft  the  proposition  which 
forms  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  without  admitting  the  major  proposition, 
from  which  it  is  said  to  flow,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  we  should  know 
the  meaning  of  the  major,  and  admit  it,  without  admitting  also,  tacitly,  indeed, 
but  with  equal  feeling  of  its  truth,  the  conclusion  itself.  The  whole  question, 
as  we  have  seen,  relates  to  the  feeling  of  the  truth  of  the  major  proposition  j 
for  if  it  be  troe,  and  felt  to  be  true,  all  the  rest  is  already  allowed  ;  and  yet 
this  most  important  of  all  propositions,  which,  if  the  conclusion  be  of  a  kind 
that  demands  proof,  must  itself  demand  proof  still  more,  is  the  very  proposi- 
tion which  is  most  preposterously  submitted  to  us  in  the  first  place  for  our 
assent,  without  any  proof  whatever, — tlie  honour  of  a  proof  being  reserved 
only  for  a  proposition,  which,  if  the  major  require  no  proof,  must  be  itself 
too  clear  to  stand  in  need  of  it.  As  a  mode  of  communicating  knowledge, 
therefore,  the  syllogism  is,  if  possible,  still  more  defective  than  as  a  mode  of 
acquiring  it.  It  does  not  give  any  additional  knowledge,  nor  romnninicaie 
the  knowledge  which  it  docs  communicate  in  any  simpler,  or  shorter,  or  surer 
«ray.     On  the  contrary,  whatever  knowledge  it  gives,  it  renders  more  con- 
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fused  by  being  more  cumbrous  ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  train  the  mind,  whicli 
receives  instruction  in  this  way,  to  two  of  the  most  dangerous  practical 
errors, — the  errors  of  admitting,  without  proof,  only  what  requires  proof,  and 
of  doubting,  that  is  to  say,  of  requiring  proof,  only  of  what  is  evident.  Such 
is  the  syllogism,  considered  as  an  instrument,  either  for  facilitating  our  own 
attainments  in  knowledge,  or  for  communicating  these  attainments  to  others. 
The  triumph  of  the  syllogistic  art,  it  must  be  confessed,  however,  is  not  as 
an  art  of  acquiring  or  communicating  truth,  but  as  an  art  of  disputation — as 
the  great  art  of  proving  any  thing  by  any  thing,  quidlibet  per  quodlihet  pro- 
handi.  And,  if  it  be  a  merit  to  be  able  to  dispute  long  and  equally  well,  on 
subjects  known  and  unknown,  to  vanquish  an  opponent,  by  being  in  the  wrong, 
and  sometimes  too  by  being  in  the  right,  but  without  the  slightest  regard 
either  to  the  right  or  wrong,  and  merely  as  these  accidental  circumstances 
may  have  corresponded  with  certain  skilful  uses  of  terms  without  a  meaning, 
— this  merit  the  logicians  of  the  schools  unquestionably  might  claim.  Indeed, 
in  controversies  of  this  sort,  in  those  ages  of  endless  controversy,  "  success," 
as  it  has  been  very  truly  remarked,  "tended  no  more  to  decide  the  question, 
than  a  man's  killing  his  antagonist  in  a  duel  serves  now  to  satisfy  any  person 
of  sense  that  the  victor  had  right  on  his  side,  and  that  the  vanquished  was  in 
the  wrong." 

Of  this  system  of  logic,  the  views  given  by~ philosophers,  during  the  period 
in  which  it  flourished,  are  almost  innumerable  ;  and,  in  no  other  works  can 
we  find  so  striking  a  mixture  of  intellectual  strength  and  intellectual  weak- 
ness, of  acutenees,  capable  of  making  the  nicest  and  most  subtile  distinctions, 
with  an  imbecility  of  judgment,  incapable  of  estimating  the  insignificance  of  ' 
any  one  of  those  subjects,  on  which  so  many  nice  and  subtile  distinctions 
were  made.  All  these  commentaries,  and  systematic  views,  however, — 
though  all  that  is  valuable  in  them  were  condensed  into  a  kvf  pages — 
would  scarcely  be  equal  in  value  to  the  few  pages  of  a  commentary  of  a 
different  kind  ;  in  which  the  maxims  of  logic  are  adapted  with  most  singular 
happiness,  to  a  ludicrous  theory  of  syllogisms,  the  striking  coincidences  of 
which,  with  the  actual  laws  of  the  syllogism,  will  be  best  felt  by  those  to 
^whom  the  rules  of  syllogizing  are  most  familiar. 

"  Though  I  am  afraid  1  have  transgressed  upon  my  reader's  patience  al- 
ready, I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  one  thing  more  extraordinary  than  any 
yet  mentioned  ;  which  was  Crambe's  Treatise  of  Syllogisms.  He  supposed 
that  a  philosopher's  brain  was  like  a  great  forest,  where  ideas  ranged  like 
'animals  of  several  kinds ;  that  those  ideas  copulated,  and  engendered  con- 
clusions ;  that  when  those  of  different  species  copulate,  they  bring  forth 
monsters  or  absurdities ;  that  the  major  is  the  male,  the  minor  the  female, 
I  which  copulate  by  the  middle  term,  and  engender  the  conclusion.  Hence 
they  are  called  the  prcemissa,  or  predecessors  of  the  conclusion  ;  and  it  is 
properly  said  by  the  logicians  quod  pariant  scientiam,  opinionem,  they  beget 
science,  opinion,  he.  Universal  propositions  are  persons  of  quality  ;  and 
therefore  in  logic  they  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  figure.  Singular  proposi- 
Itlons  are  private  persons,  and  therefore  placed  in  the  third  or  last  figure,  or 
[tank.     From  those  principles  all  the  rules  of  syllogisms  naturally  follow. 

"  I.  That  there  are  only  three  terms,  neither  more  nor  less  j  for  to  a  child 
Ithere  can  be  only  one  father  and  one  mother. 

"II.  From  universal  premises  there  follows  an  universal  conclusion,  as 
jif  one  should  say,  that  persons  of  quality  always  beget  persons  of  quality. 
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"  III.  From  singular  premises  follows  only  a  singular  conclusion,  tliat  is, 
if  the  parents  be  only  private  people,  the  issue  must  be  so  likewise. 

"IV.  From  particular  propositions  nothing  can  be  concluded,  because 
the  individua  vaga  are  (like  whoremasters  and  common  strumpets)  barren. 

"  V.  There  cannot  be  more  in  the  conclusion  than  was  in  the  premises, 
that  is,  children  can  only  inherit  from  their  parents. 

"  VI.  The  conclusion  follows  the  weaker  part,  that  is,  children  inherit  the 
diseases  of  their  parents. 

"  VII.  From  two  negatives  nothmg  can  be  concluded,  for  from  divorce  or 
separation  there  can  come  no  issue. 

"  VIII.  The  medium  cannot  enter  the  conclusion,  that  being  logica. 
incest. 

"IX.  An  hypothetical  proposition  is  only  a  contract,  or  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage ;  from  such,  therefore,  there  can  spring  no  real  issue. 

"  X.  When  the  premises,  or  parents,  are  necessarily  joined,  (or  in  law- 
ful wedlock)  they  beget  lawful  issue  j  but  contingently  joined,  they  beget 
bastards. 

"  So  much  for  the  affirmative  propositions  j  the  negative  must  be  deferred 
to  another  occasion. 

"  Crambe  used  to  value  himself  upon  this  system,  from  whence  he  said 
©ne  might  see  the  propriety  of  the  expression,  such  a  one  has  a  barren  ima- 
gination ;  and  how  common  is  it  for  such  people  to  adopt  conclusions  thai 
are  not  the  issue  of  their  premises ;  therefore  as  an  absurdity  is  a  monster,  r 
falsity  is  a  bastard  ;  and  a  true  conclusion  that  followeth  not  from  the  premi- 
ses, may  properly  be  said  to  be  adopted.  But  then  what  is  an  enthymeme  i, 
(quoth  Cornelius.)  Why,  an  enthymeme  (replied  Crambe,)  is  when  the 
major  is  indeed  married  to  the  minor,  but  the  marriage  kept  secret."*  1 

Of  the  direct  influence  of  the  school  logic,  in  retarding,  and  almost  w  holh  i 
preventing  the  progress  of  every  better  science,  I  need  not  attempt  any  addi 
tional  illustration,  after  the  remarks  already  offered.     But  the  indirect  influ 
ences  of  this  art  were  not  less  hurtful. 

One  of  the  most  hurtful  consequences  of  this  method,  was  the  ready  dis 
guise  of  venerable  ratiocination  which  it  afforded  for  any  absurdity.  How 
ever  futile  an  explanation  might  be,  it  was  still  possible  to  advance  it  in  a 
the  customary  solemnities  of  mood  and  figure  ;  and  it  was  very  natura 
therefore,  for  those  who  heard  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  a 
reasoning,  to  believe,  that,  in  hearing  a  reasoning,  they  had  heard  a  rea 
Of  this  I  may  take  an  instance  which  Lord  Kames  has  quoted  from  die  gp 
inventor  of  the  system  himself,  and  one  which  very  few  of  his  followers  n 
been  able  to  surpass.  "  Aristode,  who  wrote  a  book  about  mechanics, 
much  puzzled  about  the  equilibrium  of  a  balance,  when  unequal  weights  ai 
hung  upon  it,  at  different  distances  from  the  centre.  Having  observed  th 
the  arms  of  the  balance  describe  portions  of  a  circle,  he  accounted  for  tl 
equilibrium  by  a  notable  argument.  'All  the  properties  of  the  circle  aj 
wonderful.  The  equilibrium  of  the  two  weights  that  describe  portions  of 
cjrcle  is  wonderful ;  therefore  the  equilibrium  must  be  one  of  the  properti 
of  the  circle.'  What  are  we  to  think  of  Arislode's  logic,"  continues  Loj* 
Kames,  "  when  we  find  him  capable  of  such  childish  reasoning  ?  and  j 
that  work  has  been  the  admiraUon  of  all  the  world,  for  centuries  upon  ce 

*  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  B.  i.  c.  8. 
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tunes — na^,  that  foolish  argument  has  heeii  espoused  and  commented  upon, 
by  his  disciples,  for  the  same  length  of  time."* 

As  another  very  hurtful  consequence  of  this  technical  system,  I  may  re- 
mark, that  the  constant  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  some  syllogistic  form 
of  argument,  and  of  using  these  forms,  in  cases  in  which  the  opinions,  involv- 
ed in  the  syllogism,  were  at  least  as  clear  before  tiie  syllogism  as  after  it, 
rendered  argument  and  belief,  by  a  sort  of  indissoluble  association,  almost 
synonymous  terms.  If  we  had  still  to  prove  John  to  be  fallible,  after  having 
proved  or  at  least  obtained  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  all  men  are  fallible, 
it  was  not  easy  to  discover  any  truth,  so  self-evident,  as  not  to  stand  at  least 
equally  in  need  of  demonstration.  Hence  the  constant  tendency  in  the 
scholastic  ages  to  prove  what  did  not  stand  in  need  of  proof.  Every  thing 
was  to  be  demonstrated,  and  every  thing  was  demonstrated  ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  only  effect  of  the  demonstration  frequently  was  to 
render  obscure — at  least  as  obscure  as  any  thing  self-evident  could  be  ren- 
dered— what,  but  for  the  demonstration,  could  not  have  admitted  of  the 
slightest  doubt. 

Akin  to  this  tendency  of  proving  every  thing — even  self-evident  proposi- 
tions— by  some  syllogistic  form,  was  the  tendency  which  the  mind  acquired, 
to  apply  many  varieties  of  technical  phraseology  to  the  same  proposition,  so 
as  to  make  many  propositions  of  one,  as  if  every  repetition  of  it  in  another 
form  of  language,  were  the  enunciation  of  another  truth.  It  is  impossibie  to 
take  up  a  volume  of  any  of  the  old  logicians,  and  to  read  a  single  page  of  it, 
without  discovering  innumerable  examples  of  the  influence  of  which  I  speak. 
Indeed,  as  the  forms  of  technical  expression,  or  at  least  the  possible  com- 
binations of  these,  are  almost  infinite,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  principle  of  forbearance  and  mercy  to  the  reader,  led  the  logi- 
cian to  stop  at  one  of  his  identical  propositions,  rather  than  to  extend  the 
supposed  ratiocination  through  many  similar  pages.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
at  least,  that  the  principle  which  produced  many  pages,  might,  with  as  much 
reason',  have  produced  a  whole  volume. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  proposition  that  would  less  stand  in  need  of 
proof,  than  that  which  affirms  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible,  not  to 
be  the  same  ;  or  if,  for  the  honour  of  logic,  that  nothing  might  be  allowed  to 
be  credited  without  mood  and  fi<rure,  a  syllogism  should  be  thought  necessa- 
ry, a  single  syllogism  seems  all  that  could,  with  any  decency,  be  claimed. 
But  how  many  syllogisms  does  an  expert  logician  employ  to  remove  all 
doubt  from  this  hardy  proposition  !  The  example  which  1  take,  is  not  from 
those  darker  ages,  in  which  almost  any  absurdity  may  readily  be  supposed, 
but  from  the  period  which  produced  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
It  is  from  a  work  of  a  logician,  David  Dirodon,  a  professor  in  one  of  the 
French  universities — an  author,  too,  of  no  ordinary  merit,  who,  in  many  cases, 
reasons  with  singular  acuteness,  and  whose  works  were  held  in  such  high  ad- 
miration, that  he  was  requested,  by  a  provincial  synod  of  the  church,  to 
make  as  much  haste  as  possible,  to  publish  his  course  of  philosophy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  churches,  tanquam  ecdesiis  nostris  per  necessariuu.  The  ar- 
gument which  I  quote  from  him,  may  be  considered,  therefore,  not  as  an  in- 
stance of  logical  pleonasm  peculiar  to  him,  but  as  a  very  fair  example  of  the 
technical  argumentation  of  the  period. 

His  demonstration,  that  things  possible  and  things  impossible,  are  not  the 
*  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  B.  iii.  Sk.  i.  2. 
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same,  is  contained  in  six  weighty  paragraphs,  of  which  I  translate  literally, 
the  first  two,  that  are  sufficiently  absurd  indeed,  but  not  more  absurd  than 
the  paragraphs  which  follow  them. 

"  Whatever,  of  itself  and  in  itself,  includes  things  contradictory,  differs  in 
itself,  from  that  which,  of  itself  and  in  itself,  does  not  imply  any  thing  con- 
tradictory. But  what  is  impossible  of  itself  and  in  itself,  involves  things  con- 
tradictory,— for  example,  an  irrational  human  being,  a  round  square.  But' 
what  is  possible  o(  itself  and  in  itself,  includes  no  contradiction.  Therefore, 
what  is  impossible  in  itself,  differs  from  what  is  possible. 

"  Things  contradictory,  are  not  the  same, — for  example,  a  man  and  not  a 
man.  But  what  is  possible  in  itself  and  impossible  m  itself  are  contradicto- 
ry, which  I  prove  thus.  What  is  possible  in  itself,  and  what  is  impossible  in 
itself,  are  contradictory.  But  what  is  impossible  in  itself,  is  not  possible  in 
itself;  therefore,  what  is  possible  in  itself,  and  what  is  impossible  in  itself,  are 
contradictory  ;  therefore  they  are  not  the  same  in  themselves. 

"  Quod  ex  se  et  in  se  includit  contradictoria,  differt  in  se  ab  eo  quod  ex 
se,  et  in  se  non  involvit  contradictoria.  Sed  impossibile  ex  se,  et  in  se  in- 
volvit  contradictoria,  puta  homo  irrationalis,  quadratum  rotundum,  &;c.  Pos- 
sibile  vero  ex  se,  et  in  se  non  includit  contradictoria.  Ergo,  impossibile  in 
se  differt  a  possibili. 

"  Contradictoria  non  sunt  idem, — puta  homo  et  non  homo.  Sed  possibile 
in  se,  et  impossibile  in  se  sunt  contradictoria  quod  sic  probatur.  Possibile 
in  se,  et  non  possibile  in  se,  sunt  contradictoria.  Sed  impossibile  in  se  est 
non  possibile.  Ergo,  possibile  in  se  et  impossibile  in  se,  sunt  contradictoria. 
Ergo,  in  se  non  sunt  idem."* 

1  have  already  said,  that  the  two  paragraphs  which  I  have  quoted  are  but 
a  small  part  of  the  ratiocination ;  for,  as  the  reasoner  supposes  his  adversary 
to  be  very  obstinate,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  assail  him  with  a  multitude  ot 
arguments,  even  after  these  which  he  has  so  strenuously  urged. 

What  but  the  constant  habit  of  mere  verbal  disputation,  could  have  recon- 
ciled even  the  dullest  reasoner  to  such  reasoning  as  this  ?  If  we  had  not 
previously  believed  what  is  impossible,  and  what  is  possible,  not  to  be  in 
themselves  the  same,  could  we  have  believed  it  more,  after  all  this  labour  ? 
The  only  circumstance  which  could  make  us  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
is  the  long  labour  of  such  a  demonstration,  in  which  the  truth  is  almost  hid 
from  our  view  by  the  multitude  of  words. 

"  So  spins  the  silk-worm  small,  its  slender  store, 
And  labours  till  it  clouds  itself  all  o'er."t 

The  reign  of  this  philosophy  may  now,  indeed,  be  considered  merely  as  a 
thing  which  has  been,  foi*  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  one  or  two  de- 
voted admirers  of  the  Aristotelian  method,  who  may,  perhaps,  not  yet  have 
vanished  from  among  us, — thrown  as  they  are,  unfortunately,  on  too  late  an 
age,  with  opinions,  which,  in  other  ages,  might  have  raised  them  to  tlie  most 
envied  distinctions — who  love  what  is  very  ancient,  and  who  love  what  is 
written  in  Greek,  and  who  have,  therefore,  two  irresistible  reasons  for  vene- 
rating that  philosophy,  which  is  unquestionably  much  older  than  Newton,  or 

*  Dirodonis  Philosophise  contractoe,  Pars  II.  quE  est  Metaphysics,  Pars  I.  cap.  i.  aeet.  10, 
1 1 . — The  same  subject  is  treated  at  much  greater  length,  in  his  larger  work  on  Metaphy 

sic-.  frriiTi  tlie  Hth  to  the  2Sth  page. 
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Des  Cartes,  or  Bacon,  and,  as  unquestionably,  written  in  a  language  which 
saves  it  from  vulgar  eyes.  Or  rather,  to  speak  with  more  candour  of  such 
misplaced  sages  of  other  times,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  few  generous, 
but  erring  lovers  of  wisdom,  who,  impressed  with  the  real  merits  of  Aristotle, 
and  with  the  majesty  of  that  academic  sway,  which  he  exercised  for  so  long 
a  period  of  the  history  of  our  race,  give"  him  credit  for  merit  still  greater  and 
more  extensive,  than  he  really  possessed, — but  merit,  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  acknowledged,  which  was  long  as  indisputable  as  his  real  excel- 
lence, and  which  all  the  learned  and  honoured,  of  every  nation,  in  which 
learning  could  confer  honour,  united  in  ascribing  to  him,  and  gloried  in  being 
his  worshippers.  The  worship,  however,  is  now  past,  but  there  are  effects 
of  the  worship  which  still  remain.  We  have  laid  aside  the  superstition; 
but,  as  often  happens  in  laying  aside  the  superstition,  we  have  retained  many 
of  the  superstitious  practices. 

That  we  reason  worse  than  we  should  have  done,  if  our  ancestors  had 
reasoned  better,  there  can  be  no  doubt, — because  we  should  have  profited 
by  the  results  of  their  better  reasoning  ;  but  I  have  almost  as  little  doubt, 
that  we  suffer  from  their  errors,  in  another  way,  by  having  imbibed,  as  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  us  not  to  imbibe,  some  portion  of  the  spirit  of  their 
Dialectic  subtilties ;  some  greater  passion,  for  distinctions  merely  verbal, 
and  for  laborious  demonstrations  of  things  self-evident,  than  we  should  have 
felt,  from  the  mere  imperfection  of  our  intellectual  nature,  if  the  logic  of 
Aristotle  had  never  been. 

In  the  division  which  1  made  of  the  relations  suggested,  by  objects  either 
perceived  or  conceived  by  us,  I  arranged  these  relations  in  two  classes, — 
those  of  Co-existence  and  Succession.  I  have  now  considered,  as  fully  as 
my  limits  will  permit,  the  former  of  these  classes,  both  as  the  relations  occur 
separately,  and  as  they  occur  in  those  series  which  constitute  reasoning,  that 
at  each  step  are  only  progressive  feelings  of  relation,  varying  as  the  concep- 
tions of  the  relative  objects  are  different,  and  connected  with  each  other,  be- 
cause the  conceptions  that  arise  in  the  course  of  the  reasoning,  are  not 
loose,  but  regular.  The  inquiry  has  led  us  into  some  of  the  most  interesting 
discussions,  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind, — discussions,  interesting  from 
their  own  absolute  importance,  and,  I  may  add,  from  the  peculiar  obscurity 
which  has  been  supposed  to  hang  over  these  processes  of  thought,  though,  as 
I  flatter  myself  you  have  seen,  this  obscurity  does  not  arise  so  much  from 
any  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  subject,  as  from  the  labour  which  has  been 
generally,  or,  I  may  say,  almost  universally,  employed  to  make  it  difficult. 
For  many  ages,  indeed,  all  the  powers  of  the  human  understanding,  seem  to 
have  had  scarcely  any  other  occupation,  than  that  of  darkening  the  whole 
scene  of  nature,  material  and  intellectual, — that  scene,  on  which  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  light  of  Heaven  were  shining,  as  they  shine  upon  it  now,  and 
in  which  it  seemed  to  require  all  those  efforts  of  voluntary  ignorance,  which 
I  .the  wise  of  those  ages  were  so  skilful  and  so  successful  in  making,  not  to 
see  what  was  before  them,  and  on  every  side.  You  have  all,  perhaps,  read 
lor  heard  of  that  celebrated  sage  of  antiquity,  who  is  said  to  have  put  out  his 
Keyes,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  he  might  study  nature  better ;  and,  if, 
jthe  anecdote,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  credit,  were  true,  it  would,  certain- 
|.ly,  have  been  a  sufficient  proof  of  that  insanity,  which  his  fellow-citizens,  on 
|«nother  celebrated  occasion,  ascribed  to  him.  What  Democritus  is  thus 
Vol.  I.  65 
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said  to  have  done,  is  the  very  folly,  in  which  all  mankind  concurred,  for  a 
long  succession  of  centuries.  They  put  out  their  eyes,  that  they  might  see 
nature  better  ;  and  they  saw,  as  might  be  supposed,  only  the  dreams  of  their 
own  imagination. 

The  order  of  relations  vvliich  we  have  next  to  consider,  are  those,  which, 
as  involving  the  notion  of  time,  or  priority  and  subsequence,  I  have  denomi- 
nated Relations  of  Succession.  On  these,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  dwell  at  any  length.  They  require,  indeed,  very  little  more  than  to  be 
simply  mentioned, — the  only  questions  of  difficulty  which  they  involve,  hav- 
ing been  discussed  fully,  in  my  Preliminary  Lectures,  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary, before  proceeding  to  examine  the  changes  or  affections  of  the  mind,  in 
its  varying  phenomena,  and  the  mental  powers  or  susceptibilities  which  these 
changes  or  affections  denote,  that  we  should  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  terms  change  and  power,  cause  and  effect.  Any  part  of  these  discus 
sions  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  now  to  repeat ;  since,  after  the  full  illus- 
tration of  the  Doctrine  of  Power  or  Efficiency,  which  I  then  submitted  to 
you,  and  the  frequent  subsequent  allusions  to  it,  I  may  safely  take  for  grant- 
ed, that  the  doctrine  itself  cannot  have  escaped  from  your  memory. 

,The  relations  of  succession,  then,  as  the  very  name  implies,  are  those, 
which  the  subjects  of  these  relations  bear  to  each  other,  as  prior  or  posterior 
in  time.  What  we  term  a  cause,  suggests  its  particular  effect;  what  we  term 
an  effect,  suggests  its  particular  cause,  when  we  have  previously  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  order  of  succession.  If  the  cause,  however,  suggested 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  conception  of  the  effect,  and  the  effect  nothing 
more  than  the  simple  conception  of  the  object  which  was  its  cause,  the  sug- 
gestions would,  of  course,  be  referable  to  the  power  or  susceptibility  former- 
ly considered  by  us, — that  of  simjAe  svggestion  or  association,  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed.  But  the  cause  does  not  suggest  the  effect,  merely  as  a 
separate  object  of  our  thought,  nor  the  effect  the  cause,  as  a  separate  object. 
It  suggests  also  the  new  feehng  of  their  mutual  relation.  When  I  look  at  a 
picture  of  Titian,  for  example,  and  the  conception  of  the  painter  instantly 
arises,  I  do  not  think  of  Titian  merely  as  an  individual,  unconnected  with  the 
object  which  I  perceive,  I  do  not  think  of  him  in  the  same  manner  as  I  may 
have  thought  of  him  repeatedly,  at  other  times,  when  the  reading  of  his 
name,  or  the  mention  of  him,  in  conversation  on  works  of  art, -or  any  other 
accidental  circumstance,  may  have  recalled  him  to  my  mind.  If  I  had  only 
the  conception  of  Titian,  as  I  may  have  conceived  him  in  those  other  cases, 
the  suggestion  would  be  truly  a  simple  suggestion  ;  but  this  simple  concep- 
tion of  the  artist  is  instantly  followed  by  another  feeling  of  his  connexion 
with  that  particular  work  of  his  art,  which  is  before  my  eyes, — a  relation, 
which  it  requires  no  great  analytic  discrimination  to  separate  from  the  sim- 
ple conception  itself,  and  which  arises  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  relations,  which  have  been  considered  by  us, — the  relation  of  resem- 
blance, for  example,  when  in  music,  one  air  suggests  to  us  a  similar  melo- 
dy,— or  the  relation  of  proportion,  when  we  think  of  the  squares  of  the  sides 
of  a  right  angled  triangle,  in  Pythagoras's  celebrated  theorem. 

The  relations  of  succession,  then,  are  as  distinct  from  the  simple  percep- 
tions or  conceptions,  which  suggest  them,  and  as  truly  indicative,  therefore, 
of  a  peculiar  power  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  as  the  relations  of  co-exis- 
tence are  distinct  from  the  perceptions  or  conceptions  which  suggest  them. 
They  are  relations  either  of  casual  or  of  invariable  antecedence  or  conse- 
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quence  ;  and  we  distinguish  these  as  clearly  in  our  thought,  as  we  distin- 
guisli  any  other  two  relations.  We  speak  of  events  which  happened  after 
other  events,  as  mere  dates  in  chronology.  We  speak  of  other  events,  as 
ihe  effects  of  events,  or  circumstances  that  preceded  them.  The  relations 
of  invariable  antecedence  and  consequence,  in  distinction  from  merely  casu- 
al antecedence  and  consequence,  is,  as  I  have  already  frequently  stated,  this 
relation  of  causes  and  effects.  When  I  regard  any  ohject,  and  feel  this  rela- 
tion of  uniform  proximity  of  succession,  which  it  bears  to  some  prior  object, 
I  lerm  it  an  effect  of  that  prior  object.  When  1  look  forward,  instead  of 
backward,  and  regard  the  present  object,  in  relation  to  some  other  object, 
which  is  not  yet  existing,  I  feel  a  relation,  which,  in  reference  to  the  effect 
tlial  is  to  be  produced,  nmy  be  termed  fitness  or  aptitude,  and  it  is  on  our 
knowledge  of  these  fitnesses  or  aptitudes,  that  all  practical  science  is  found- 
ed. By  our  acquaintance  with  this  relation,  we  acquire  a  command,  not 
merely  of  existing  things,  but  almost  of  things,  that,  as  yet,  have  scarcely  any 
more  real  existence,  than  the  creations  of  poetic  fancy.  We  lead  the  future, 
almost  at  our  will,  as  if  it  were  already  present.  While  mechanic  hands  are 
chipping  the  rough  block,  or  adding  slowly  stone  to  stone,  with  little  more 
foresight  than  of  the  place  where  the  next  stone  is  to  be  added,  there  is  an 
eye,  which  has  already  seen  that  imperial  edifice  in  all  its  finished  splendour, 
which  other  eyes  are  incapable  of  seeing,  till  year  after  year  shall  have  un- 
folded, through  a  series  of  progressive  changes,  that  finished  form  which  is 
their  ultimate  result.  What  is  true,  in  architectural  design,  is  not  less  true  in 
all  the  other  arts  which  science  has  evolved.  There  are  hands  continually 
toiling  to  produce  what  exists  already  to  the  mind  of  that  philosopher,  whom 
♦Iiey  almost  blindly  obey, — who,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  various  aptitudes 
of  things,  knows,  not  merely  what  is,  but  what  must  be, — beholding,  through 
along  series  of  effects,  that  ultimate  effect  of  convenience  or  beauty,  which  is. 
at  once  to  add  some  new  enjoyments  to  life,  and  to  confer  additional  glory 
on  the  intellectual  empire  of  tliat  being,  whom  God  has  formed  to  image,, 
however  faintly,  the  power,  by  which  he  raised  him  into  existence.  We 
cannot  look  around  us,  without  discovering,  in  every  work  of  human  art, 
which  meets  our  eye,  the  benefits  which  we  have  received  from  our  know- 
ledge of  this  one  relation.  Whatever  industry  has  conferred  upon  us, — the 
security,  the  happiness,  the  splendour,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  very  vir- 
tues of  social  hie, — are  referable  to  it;  since  industry  is  nothing  more  than 
the  practical  application  of  those  productive  fitnesses,  which  must  have  beea 
felt  and  known,  before  industry  could  begin. 

"  These  are  thy  blessings,  Industry,  rough  power, 

Whom  labour  still  attends,  and  sweat  and  pain  ; 

Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art, 

And  all  the  soft  civility  of  life ; 

Raiser  of  human  kind  !  by  Nature  cast 

Naked,  and  helpless,  out  amid  the  woods 

And  wilds,  to  rude  inclement  elements  ! — 

And  still  the  sad  barbarian,  roving,  mix'd 

With  beasts  of  prey,  or  for  his  acorn  meal, 

Fought  the  fierce  tiishy  boar  ; — a  sliiveHng  wretch 

Airhast,  and  comfortless,  when  the  bleak  North, 
(J  Witti  winter  charcred,  let  the  mix'd  tempest  fly, 

Hail,  rail),  and  snow,  and  bitter-breathing  frost ; — 
'•  Then  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut  he  fled, 

And  the  j,vi]d  season,  sordid,  pitied  away. 

For  home  lu  had  not.— Home  is  the  resort 
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Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace  and  plenty,  where, 

Supporting  and  supported,  polished  friends 

And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 

But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt. 

Even  desolate  in  crowds ; — and  thus  his  days 

Roll'd  heavy,  dark,  and  iinenjoyed  along. 

A  waste  of  time  ! — till  Industry  approached, 

And  roused  him  from  his  miserable  sloth ; 

His  faculties  unfolded  !  pointed  out,  ' 

Where  lavish  Nature  the  directing  hand 

Of  Art  demanded  ;  show'd  him  how  to  raise 

His  feeble  force  by  the  mechanic  powers, 

To  dig  the  mineral  from  the  vaulted  earth ; 

On  what  to  turn  the  piercing  rage  of  fire, 

On  what  the  torrent  and  the  gather'd  blast 

Gave  the  tall  ancient  forest  to  his  axe  ; 

Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  stone, 

Till  by  degrees  the  finished  fabric  rose  ; 

Tore  irom  his  limbs  the  blood-polluted  fur, 

And  wrapt  him  in  the  woolly  vestment  warm  ; —  ^ 

Nor  stopp'd  at  barren  bare  necessity, 

But  still  advancing  bolder,  led  him  on 

To  pomp,  to  pleasure,  elegance  and  grace ; 

And,  breathing  higli  ambition  through  his  soul, 

Set  science,  wisdom,  glory,  in  his  view, 

And  oade  him  be  the  lord  of  all  below."* 

Such  is  the  value  of  iliat  susceptibility  of  our  mind,  by  which  we  feel  tlie 
relations  of  objects  to  each  other  as  successive, — when  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  what  is  commonly  termed  science.  It  has  made  us  what  we  are, — 
and  when  we  think  of  what  we  now  are,  and  ^f  what  the  race  of  mankind 
once  was, — to  speculate  on  the  future  condition  of  man,  in  those  distant  ages, 
which  still  await  him  on  this  scene  of  earth, — when  new  relations  shall  have 
been  evolved  in  objects  the  most  familiar  to  us,  and  new  arts  consequently 
developed,  which,  with  our  present  knowledge,  no  genius  can  anticipate,  is 
almost  as  if  we  were  speculating  on  the  possible  functions  and  enjoyments 
of  some  higher  being. 

"  How  near  he  presses  on  the  nngel's  wing ! 

Which  is  the  seraph  .''  which  the  child  of  clay  ?"     Young. 


LECTURE  LI. 


ON  THE  FEELINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  SUCCESSION,  CON- 
CLUDED.—REDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN    SUPPOSED  FACULTIES  TO  RELA 
TIVE  SUGGESTION— I.  JUDGMENT— IL  REASON— III.  ABSTRACTION. 


Gentlemen,  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  began  the  remarks  which  I  had  to 
offer  on  the  relations  of  succession, — that  order  of  relations  which  remained 
to  be  examined  after  our  examination  of  the  relations  of  co-existence. 

Objects,  or  events,  or  feelings,  when  we  consider  them  in  the  relation 
whi(  h  they  bear  to  each  other  as  successive,  may  be  regarded  as  casually 

•  Thomson's  Seasons— Autumr.,  v.  43 — 49,  57—85,  and  90—95 
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pnor  or  posterior,  when  they  occur  as  parts  of  different  trains,  or  as  invaria- 
bly antecedent  and  consequent,  when  they  occur  as  parts  of  a  single  train  in 
the  order  of  causes  and  effects. 

On  the  relation  of  objects,  as  casually  successive,  I  felt  it  unnecessary  to 
dwell  at  any  length.  It  has  already,  indeed,  been  in  some  measure  discuss- 
ed, when  I  treated  of  tlie  laws  of  those  simple  suggestions,  or  associate  trains 
of  images  which  rise  according  to  this  relation  of  proximity  in  time.  As 
there  is  nothing  permanent  in  the  relation,  it  scarcely  can  be  counted  an  ob- 
ject of  science.  Its  only  advantage, — but  this  a  very  great  advantage, — 
is,  that  which  it  affords  as  an  assistance  to  our  memory,  which  is  thus  en- 
abled to  preserve  much  knowledge  that  might  otherwise  be  lost ;  since  we 
are  able,  by  the  accidental  bearings  of  other  events  in  time,  to  form  a  sort  of 
chronology  of  many  of  those  little  events  of  life,  that  are  great  in  relation  to 
our  wishes  and  affections,  and  that  probably  would  have  been  forgotten,  but 
for  those  fixed  points,  in  the  track  of  our  life,  which  recall  to  us  what  lay  be- 
tween. By  the  aid  of  these,  we  are  able  to  journey  again  over  hours,  and 
days,  and  months  of  happiness,  in  years  the  most  remote,  connecting  to- 
gether, in  one  delightful  series,  events  which  would  have  been  of  little  mo- 
ment if  remembered  singly,  but  which,  when  combined,  are  almost  repre- 
sentative of  the  group  of  pleasures  and  friendships  that  existed  once,  but 
may  perhaps  exist  to  us  no  more  ;  as  in  the  similar  order  of  contiguity  in 
place,  it  would  be  productive  but  of  slight  gratification,  if  we  were  to  think 
only  of  some  separate  tree,  or  rock,  or  stream,  or  meadow  of  the  landscape 
of  our  infancy.  It  is  when  the  whole  scene  rises  before  us  in  combination, — 
when  the  tree,  under  which  we  hollowed  out  our  seat,  waves  over  the  rock, 
from  which  we  have  leapt  with  a  sort  of  fearful  delight  to  the  opposite  over- 
hanging cliff,  and  the  rivulet  foams  in  the  narrow  channel  between,  spread- 
ing out,  afterwards,  its  waters  in  the  sunny  expanse  in  which  we  bathed,  and 
separating  the  field  of  our  sports  from  the  churchyard,  at  which  we  have 
cast,  in  twilight,  many  a  trembling  glance ;  when  all  which  nature  blended 
before  us,  in  the  perceptions  of  our  earliest  years,  thus  co-exists  in  our  con- 
ception, it  is  then  that  we  truly  recognise  the  scene,  not  as  an  object  of  me- 
mory only,  but  as  if  present  to  our  very  eyes  and  heart.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  the  representation  of  objects  in  the  order  in  which  they  co-existed  in 
place  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  their  order 
in  time,  should  have  a  similar  influence  on  our  emotions,  by  giving  unity  of 
connexion;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  additional  and  more  interesting  reality  to 
all  which  we  remember.  The  priority  and  subsequence  of  the  events  re- 
membered, according  to  this  slight  accidental  relation,  may  have  arisen,  in- 
deed, from  circumstances  the  most  unimportant  in  themselves  ;  but  it  is 
enough  to  our  feehngs,  that  they  arose  thus  successively,  constituting  a  part 
of  the  very  history  of  our  life,  and  forming  some  of  die  many  ties  which  con- 
nect us  with  those  of  whom  the  very  remembrance  is  happiness.  What 
was  truly  casual  in  its  origin,  almost  ceases  to  appear  to  us  casual,  by  the 
permanent  connexions  which  it  afterwards  presents  to  our  memory.  Other 
successions  of  events  may  be  imagined,  which  would  have  been  more  interest- 
ing to  others,  and  in  which  it  would  have  "been  easier  to  trace  some  principle 
of  original  connexion.  But,  though  more  regular,  and  more  interesting  to 
others,  they  would  not  have  been  the  events  of  our  youth  ;  as  a  scene  might 
perhaps  readily  be  imagined,  far  more  lovely  to  other  eyes  than  the  land- 
scape of  our  early  home,  but  in  which  our  eyes,  even  in  admiring  its  loveli- 
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ness,  would  look  in  vain  for  a  charm,  which,  if  it  be  not  beauty  itself,  is  at 
least  something  still  more  tenderly  delightful. 

The  relation  even  oi  casual  succession,  then,  by  the  connexion  and  group- 
ing of  events  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  consequent  aid  and  interest 
which  it  yields  to  our  remembrance,  affords  no  slight  accession  of  enjoyment 
and  permanent  utility.  The  relations  of  invariable  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, however,  which  are  felt  by  us  to  be  essentially  different,  from  mere 
casual  proximity,  and  to  be  all  that  is  truly  involved  in  our  notion  of  power 
or  causation,  are  of  much  greater  importance  to  that  intellectual,  and  moral, 
and  physical  life,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  depend  on  them.  Even  if 
they  gave  us  nothing  more  than  our  knowledge  of  the  uniform  connexions 
of  past  events,  as  objects  of  mere  speculative  science,  at  once  constituting 
and  explaining  the  phenomena  that  excited  our  astonishment,  and  awoke 
that  early  curiosity  which  they  have  continued  to  busy  ever  since,  they  would 
furnish,  by  the  view  which  they  open  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of  all  the 
gracious  purposes  to  which  those  powers  have  been  subservient,  one  of  the 
sublimest  delights  of  which  our  spiritual  being  is  capable. 

This  gratification  they  would  yield  to  us,  even  if  we  were  to  regard  them 
only  in  the  past,  as  objects  of  a  science  purely  speculative.  But,  when  we 
consider  the  relations  of  events,  in  their  aptitudes  to  precede  and  follow,  as 
equally  diffused  over  the  time  that  is  to  come,  as  presenting  to  us,  every 
where,  in  the  past  or  present  sequences  observed  by  us,  the  source  of  some 
future  good  or  future  evil,^-of  good  which  we  can  obtain,  and  of  evil  which 
we  can  avoid,  merely  by  knowing  the  order  in  which  these  past  sequences 
have  occurred, — the  knowledge  of  these  invariable  relations  of  succession 
becomes  to  us  inestimable, — not  as  a  medium  only  of  intellectual  luxury,  | 

but  as  the  medium  of  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  even  of  the  continuance  of  our 
very  physical  existence,  which  is  preserved  only  by  an  unceasing  adaptation      >    \ 
of  our  actions  to  the  fitnesses  or  tendencies  of  external  things. 

All  practical  science  is  the  knowledge  of  these  aptitudes  of  things  in  their 
various  circumstances  of  combination,  as  every  art  is  the  employment  of 
them,  in  conformity  with  this  knowledge,  with  a  view  to  those  future  changes 
which  they  lend   to  produce  in  all   the  different  circumstances  in  which  ob-  \ 

jects  can  be  placed.  To  know  how  to  add  any  enjoyment  to  life,  or  how 
to  lessen  any  of  its  evils,  is  nothing  more,  in  any  case,  than  to  know  some 
form  of  that  particular  relation  which  we  are  considoiing — the  relation  which 
objects  bear  to  each  other,  as  antecedent  and  consequent.  In  the  conclusion 
of  my  last  Lecture,  I  treated  of  it,  in  regard  to  the  physical  sciences,  and 
arts, — those  intellectual  energies,  which  have  given  to  the  savage  man,  and 
consequently  to  all  mankind, — since,  in  every  state  of  society,  refined  orJfc| 
rude,  in  the  palace,  as  much  as  in  the  hut,  or  in  the  cave,  man  must  be  born  ap 
a  savage, — another  life,  a  life  almost  as  different  from  that  with  which  he 
roams  in  the  woods,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  transported,  from  the  barren 
waste  of  earth,  to  those  Elysian  groves  of  which  poets  speak,  and  that  god- 
like company  of  bards,  and  heroes,  and  sages,  with  which  they  have  peopled 
the  delightful  scene. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  feeling  of  this  relation  to  the  physical  sciences, 
which  is  abundantly  evident  of  itself,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any 
fuller  illustration.     But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  mind  is  a  subject  of 
this  relation,   as  much  as  the  body, — that  there  are  aptitudes  of  producin 
certain  feelings,  as  much  as  of  producing  certain   material  changes, — am 
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that  the  power  which  discerns  or  feels  the  mere  aptitude,  in  the  one  case,  is 
not  essentially  distinct  from  the  power  which  discerns  or  feels,  the  mere  ap- 
titude, in  the  other  case.  The  particular  relations  that  are  felt,  are,  indeed, 
different,  as  the  relative  objects  are  different,  but  not  that  general  suscepti- 
bility of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  feeling  the  relation  of  fitness  or 
unfitness.  To  foreknow,  in  mechanics,  what  combination  of  wheels  and 
pullies  will  be  able  to  elevate  a  certain  weight,  is  to  feel  one  sort  of  fitness 
or  relation  of  antecedence.  To  foreknow,  in  chemistry,  what  more  power- 
ful attraction  will  overcome  an  affinity  that  is  weaker,  and  precipitate  a  sub- 
stance, which  we  wish  to  obtain,  from  the  liquid  that  holds  it  in  solution,  is  to 
feel  another  sort  of  fitness.  The  particular  feelings  of  relation,  in  these 
cases,  imply  acquirements  that  are  very  different ;  but  no  one,  on  account 
of  this  mere  difference  of  the  objects  of  which  the  relation  of  antecedence 
and  consequence  is  felt,  thinks  of  classing  the  chemical  foresight  as  indica- 
tive of  an  intellectual  power  essentially  different  from  that,  which,  in  the  ap- 
plications of  mechanic  foresight,  feels  the  relation  of  the  weights  and  pullies 
in  a  machine,  and  foresees,  by  a  knowledge  of  this  relation,  the  equilibrium 
or  preponderance  which  is  to  result.  The  experience  which  gives  the  fore- 
sight, is,  indeed,  different,  but  the  power  which  reasons  from  that  different 
experience  is  the  same.  The  susceptibility  of  the  same  feeling  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  productive  aptitude,  however,  has,  in  certain  mental  cases,  been 
supposed  to  be  different,  merely  because  its  objects  are  different ;  and  dis- 
criminations of  mere  fitness  or  unfitness,  which  are  truly  referable  to  the 
same  simple  capacity  of  relative  suggestion,  that  foresees  the  future  by 
knowing  the  present,  have  been  formed  into  a  class  apart,  as  if  not  the 
discriminations  only  were  different,  but  the  power  itself  which  has  formed 
them. 

When  we  feel  any  of  the  mechanical  or  chemical  relations  of  succession, 
and  predict,  accordingly,  events  which  are  to  take  place,  we  are  commonly 
said  to  do  this  by  the  power  of  reasoning.  Even  in  many  of  the  mental 
phenomena,  when  we  venture,  in  like  manner,  to  predict  the  future,  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  feelings  to  each  other,  as  uniformly  suc- 
cessive, we  are  said  to  make  the  prediction  by  the  power  of  reasoning. 
When  a  statesman,  for  example,  meditates  on  the  probable  effects  of  a  par- 
ticular law  which  is  about  to  be  enacted,  and,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
interests,  and  passions,  and  prejudices, — the  wisdom  and  the  very  ignorance 
of  man, — calculates  the  relative  amount  of  good  and  evil,  which  it  may  possi- 
bly produce  to  those  frail  half-stubborn,  half-yielding  multitudes,  whom  he 
must  often  benefit  against  their  will,  and  save  from  the  long  evil,  of  which 
they  see  only  the  momentary  good,  there  is  no  one  who  hesitates  in  ascribing 
this  political  foresight  to  the  sagacity  of  his  power  of  reasoning,  or  of  draw- 
ing accurate  conclusions,  as  to  future  sequences  of  events,  from  his  observa- 
tions of  the  past.  In  the  calculation  of  the  motives  which  nay  operate  in 
the  general  mind,  however,  nothing  more  is  implied  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  certain  feelings  to  other  feelings,  as  reciprocally  antecedent  and 
consequent.  But,  if  the  states  of  mind,  the  relation  of  which,  a.-^  successive  to 
other  states  of  mind,  is  felt  by  us,  be  of  a  different  order, — if,  instead  of  a 
legislator,  feeling  accurately  the  relation  of  certain  feelings  to  ce  tain  attendant 
emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  we  imagine  a  critic  feeling  with  equal 
precision,  the  relation  of  certain  perceptions  of  form,  or  colour,  or  sound,  to 
certain  emotions  of  admiration  or  disgust  that  are  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  him 
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who  has  those  perceptions,  though  all  which  is  felt,  in  both  cases,  is  a  certain 
relation  of  customary  antecedence,  we  are  instantly  said  to  speak  of  a  dif- 
ferent power  of  the  mind.  The  power  which  we  consider,  is  said  to  be  the 
power  of  Taste. 

This  distinction  of  the  power  of  taste, — in  appreciating  the  excellence  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  beauties  of  nature  from  that  general  capacity  of  feeling 
the  aptitudes  of  certain  feelings  to  be  followed  by  certain  other  feelings,  of 
which  it  is  only  a  modification,  has  arisen,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  from 
the  complexity  of  the  term  taste^  in  our  common  phraseology, — as  involving 
two  classes  of  feelings,  that  admit  of  being  separated  in  our  thought  by  a 
very  easy  analysis, — emotions  and  judgments  of  the  objects  that  are  fit  or 
unfit  to  excite  those  emotions.  Certain  objects  are  not  merely  perceived 
by  U6,  as  forms,  or  colours,  or  sounds  j  tlie  perception  of  these  forms,  and 
colours,  and  sounds,  is  followed  by  an  emotion  which  is  of  various  nature, 
according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  object.  Wliat  we  call  beauty,  is,  in  our  mind, 
an  emotion, — as,  in  external  things,  it  isithe  aptitude  to  produce  this  emotion. 
To  feel  this  emotion  is  one  state  of  mind  ; — to  know  the  relation  which 
other  previous  feelings  bear  to  it — -what  forms,  or  sounds,  or  colours,  sepa- 
rately or  together,  have  a  fitness  of  producing  the  emotion,  is  another  state 
of  mind,  as  distinct  from  it,  as  the  political  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  in  an- 
ticipating the  violence  of  popular  feeling,  on  any  particular  occasion,  is  dis- 
tinct from  those  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  which  he  foresees,  as 
the  certain  effects  of  certain  necessary  measures,  and  which  he  strives 
accordingly,  by  some  of  the  expedients  of  his  mighty  art,  to  disarm  or  to 
dissipate.  If  the  judgments  of  ta^te  had  been  as  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
emotions  which  it  measures  in  their  relation  to  the  objects  tliat  are  likely  or 
unlikely  to  produce  them,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  politician,  from  the  passions 
which  that  wisdom  contemplates,  in  their  relation  to  the  circumstance  which 
may  tend  to  inflame  tliem,  we  should  as  little  have  thought  of  ranking  it  as  a 
peculiar  power,  as  we  think,  at  present,  of  inventing  new  names  of  faculties 
corresponding  with  all  the  variety  of  events  corporeal  or  mental,  in  which 
we  are  capable  of  inferring  the  future  from  the  past,  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  reciprocal  tendencies  of  objects,— of  ranking,  for  example,  as  a  peculiar 
intellectual  power,  distinct  from  the  general  power  of  reason,  the  skill  with 
which  the  legislator  adapts  his  regulations  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
society, — or,  as  in  the  physics  of  matter,  we  think  of  ascribing  to  difl'erent 
intellectual  powers,  the  reasonings  of  the  chemist  and  of  the  mechanician. 
Chemistry,  mechanics,  politics,  taste, — that  is  to  say,  U)e  critical  part  of 
taste,— -of  course  imply  previous  observation  of  the  successions  of  those  dif- 
ferent phenomena,  material  and  mental,  which  are  the  subject  of  these 
respective  sciences, — an  experience  of  the  past  that  is  different  in  each  par- 
ticular case ;  but  when  the  successions  of  the  different  phenomena  have  been 
observed,  it  is  the  same  faculty,  which,  in  all  these  sciences  alike,  predicting 
tiie  future  from  tlie  past,  feels  the  relation  of  antecedence  of  each  pheno- 
menon to  its  successive  phenomena,  distinguishing  the  particular  antecedents 
that  iare  more  qr  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  particular  consequents.  To 
call  taste  a  science,  like  chemistry,  or  mechanics,  or  even  politics,  may  seem 
at  first  a  bold,  and  perhaps  even  an  unwarrantable  use  of  the  term  ;  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  calling  it  a  science,  because  it  is  truly  a  science,  as 
much  as  any  other  knowledge  of  die  successions  of  phenomena  to  which  we 
give  that  name, — the  science  of  certain  effects  which  may  be  anticipated  as 
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tlie  consequents  of  certain  antecedents.  It  is  a  science,  indeed,  which  is  not 
capable  of  the  universality  of  some  other  sciences,  because  it  is  a  science  of 
emotions,  that  must,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  have  been  felt  by  him  who 
judges  of  the  fitness  of  certain  objects  to  produce  these  emotions ;  and  all 
have  not  this  sensibility.  But  the  sensibility  relates  to  the  existence  of  the 
emotions  only,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  mental  phenomena  of  a 
different  class,  from  the  subsequent  judgments,  which  estimate  the  fitness  of 
objects,  to  excite  the  emotions.  The  feeling  of  these  emotions  is  unques- 
tionably not  a  science,  more  than  the  feelings  of  security  and  patriotism,  or 
discontent  and  selfish  ambition,  which  the  statesman  must  have  in  view,  are 
sciences.  But  the  knowledge  of  those  objects  which  will  excite  the  most 
general  emotions  of  beauty  and  admiration,  is  a  science,  as  the  political 
knowledge  of  the  means  that  will  have  most  general  influence  in  producing 
the  emotions  of  civil  happiness,  and  contentment,  or  the  fury. of  popular  in- 
dignation, is  a  science.  Both  are  nothing  more  than  the  experience  of  the 
feelings  which  follow  certain  other  feelings,  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  the 
relation  of  their  future  aptitudes.  We  may  deny  the  name  of  a  science  to 
both,  but,  if  we  allow  it  to  the  one,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  which  should 
lead  us  to  deny  it  to  the  other. 

Of  the  emotions, — of  the  aptitudes  of  producing  which  taste  is  the  science, 
— It  is  not  at  present  my  intention  to  speak.  As  emotions,  they  come  under 
our  consideration  afterwards ;  and  even  the  few  remarks,  which  I  may  have 
to  offer  on  taste  itself,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  certain  objects  to 
excite  the  emotion  of  beauty,  and  other  kindred  emotions,  I  shall  defer,  till  I 
have  treated  of  the  emotions  which  are  its  subjects.  My  only  object  at 
present,  is  to  point  out  to  you,  the  proper  systematic  place,  in  our  arrange- 
ment, of  those  mere  feelings  of  the  aptitude  of  certain  objects  for  exciting 
certain  emotions, — which  constitute  the  judgments  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  taste.  It  is  peculiarly  important  for  me  to  point  this  out  to  you  at  present ; 
since,  but  for  the  analysis  which  I  have  made  of  the  emotion  itself,  as  one 
state  of  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  fitted  to  excite  it,  as  a  very  dif- 
ferent state  of  mind,  you  might  conceive,  that  my  classification  of  our  intel- 
lectual phenomena,  as  referable  to  the  two  mental  susceptibilities,  under 
which  I  have  arranged  them,  was  defective,  from  the  omission  of  one  very 
important  faculty.  You  now,  I  trust,  see  my  reason  for  dividing  what  is 
commonly  denominated  taste,  into  its  two  distinct  elements, — one  of  which  is 
as  much  an  emotion,  as  any  of  our  other  emotions, — the  other, — which  is 
only  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  forms,  colours,  sounds,  or  conceptions, 
that  are  most  likely  to  be  followed  by  this  emotion, — is  as  much  a  feeling  of 
the  relation  of  fitness,  as  any  of  the  other  suggestions  of  fitness,  on  which 
every  science;  that  has  regard  to  the  mere  successions  of  phenomena,  as  re- 
ciprocally antecedent  and  consequent,  is  founded. 

I  am  a*vare  that  many  authors  have  concurred,  in  not  regarding  taste  as  a 
simple  faculty  of  the  mind  ;  but  the  taste,  of  which  they  speak,  is  chiefly  the 
very  emotion  of  pleasure,  to  the  production  of  which  they  conceive  various 
circumstances  to  be  essential.  The  two  great  elements,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  distinguish,  are  the  emotion  itself,  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  arise,  and  however  complex  it  may  be,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  relation  of  certain  forms,  sounds,  colours,  conceptions,  or  various  combi- 
nations of  these,  to  this  emotion  as  their  effect, — the  feeling  of  the  relation  of 
the  one,  as  successive  in  time  to  the  other,  and  of  the  corresponding  aptitude 
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of  that  other  for  producing  it.  Whatever  additional  analyses  may  be  formed 
by  philosophers  of  the  emotion  itself,  this  analysis,  at  least,  seems  to  me  ob- 
vious and  indisputable.  I  proceed  upon  it,  therefore,  with  confidence,  and 
flatter  myself,  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty,  in  forming  in  your  own  mind 
the  same  analysis, — referring  the  one  element  to  our  ?usceutibility  of  the 
relative  suggestions  of  fitness,  that  are  necessarily  as  various  as  the  pheno- 
mena which  precede  and  follow  are  various, — the  other  primary  element  to 
our  susceptibility  of  emotion. 

In  concluding  my  view  of  the  phenomena  of  Simple  Suggestion,  or,  as  it 
is  more  commonly  termed.  Association,  I  considered  those  various  modifica- 
tions of  it,  which  philosophers,  from  a  defective  analysis  of  the  phenomena, 
had  converted  into  separate  intellectual  powers.  In  concluding  my  view  of 
the  phenomena  of  Relative  Suggestion,  it  may  be  necessar}'  in  like  manner, 
to  take  such  a  view,  though  the  field  over  which  we  have  to  move,  is,  in  this 
case,  a  more  narrow  one. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  I  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
relative  suggestion,  is  that  by  which,  on  perceiving  or  conceiving  objects 
together,  we  are  instantly  iftipressed  with  certain  feelings  of  their  mutual  re- 
lation. These  suggested  feelings  are  feelings  of  a  particular  kind,  and  require, 
therefore,  to  be  classed  separately  from  the  perceptions  or  conceptions,  which 
suggest  them,  but  do  not  involve  them. 

Our  relative  suggestions,  tlion,  as  you  have  seen,  are  those  feelings  of  re- 
lation, which  arise  from  the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or  more  objects, 
or  two  or  more  affections  of  our  mind, — feelings  which  are  of  considerable 
variety,  and  which  I  classed  under  two  heads,  as  the  relations  of  co-existence 
and  the  relations  of  succession.  It  is  easy  for  us  in  every  case,  to  separate 
this  feeling  of  relation  from  the  perceptions  or  conceptions  themselves.  We 
perceive  or  conceive  objects  ; — we  feel  them  to  be  variously  related  ;  and 
the  feeling  of  the  relation  itself  is  not  more  mysterious,  than  the  perception 
or  simple  suggestion,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  it.  The  law  of  mind,  by 
which  on  considering  four  and  eight,  I  feel  a  certain  relation  of  proportion, — 
the  same  precise  relation,  which  I  feel,  on  considering  together  five  and  ten, 
fifty  and  a  hundred, — is  as  clear  and  intelligible  a  law  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion, as  that  by  which  I  am  able  to  form  the  separate  notion,  either  of  four  or 
eight,  five  or  ten,  fifty  or  a  hundred. 

With  this  susceptibility  of  relative  suggestion,  the  faculty  of  judgment,  as 
that  term  is  commonly  employed,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  synonymous; 
and  I  have  accordingly  often  used  it  as  synonymous,  in  treating  of  the  differ- 
ent relations  that  have  come  under  our  review. 

But  those  who  ascribe  judgment  to  man,  ascribe  to  him  also  another  fa- 
culty, which  they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  reason, — though  reasoning 
itself  is  found,  when  analyzed,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  judgments. 
The  whole  is  thus  represented  as  something  different  from  all  the  parts  which 
compose  it.  Whether  the  reason  syllogistically  with  the  schoolmen,  or  ac- 
cording to  those  simpler  processes  of  thought,  which  nature  teaches,  our 
reasoning  is  divisible  into  a  number  of  consecutive  judgments,  or  feelings  of 
relation  ;  and  if  we  take  away  these  consecutive  judgments,  we  leave  nothing 
behind,  which  can  be  called  a  ratiocination.  In  a  simple  proposition,  we 
take  one  step,  or  feel  one  relation, — in  an  enthymeme,  we  take  two  steps,  or 
feel  two  relations, — in  a  syllogism,  we  take  three  steps,  or  feel  three  rela- 
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tions ;  but  we  never  think,  when  we  speak  of  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  that 
the  power  of  taking  three  steps  differs  essentially  from  the  power  of  taking 
one ;  and  that  we  must,  therefore,  invent  new  names  of  bodily  faculties  for 
every  slight  variety,  or  even  every  simple  repetition  of  movement.  If  this 
amplification  of  faculties  would  be  absurd  in  treating  of  the  mere  motion  of 
our  limbs,  it  is  surely  not  more  philosophic,  in  the  case  of  the  intellectual 
exercise.  Whatever  is  affirmed,  in  any  stage  of  our  reasoning,  is  a  relation 
of  some  sort, — of  which,  as  felt  by  us,  the  proposition  that  affirms  the  relation 
is  only  a  verbal  statement, — is  a  series  of  such  judgments,  or  feelings  of 
relation,  and  nothing  distinct  from  them,  though  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
series  which  together  form  the  reasoning,  have  led  us  falsely  to  suppose,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  whole  is  something  more  than  all  the  parts  which  consti- 
tute the  whole. 

The  circumstance,  which  led  to  the  distinction  of  reason  from  y^c^^men^, 
was  perhaps,  however,  not  the  mere  length  and  mutual  connexion  of  the 
series,  so  much  as  that  mistake  with  respect  to  the  power  falsely  ascribed  to 
the  mind,  of  finding  out  by  some  voluntary  process,  those  intervening  proposi- 
tions, which  serve  as  the  medium  of  proof.  The  error  on  which  this  opinion 
is  founded,  I  have  already  sufficiently  exposed  ;  and,  therefore,  need  not  re- 
peat, at  any  length,  the  confutation  of  it. 

We  cannot  invent,  as  I  showed  you,  a  single  medium  of  proof ;  but  the 
proofs  arise  to  us  independently  of  our  will,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  pri- 
mary subject  of  the  proposition,  which  we  analyze  in  our  reasoning,  itself 
arose.  The  desire  of  tracing  all  the  relations  of  an  object,  when  we  medi 
tate,  may  co-exist  with  the  successive  feelings  of  relations  as  they  arise, — 
and  it  is  this  complex  state  of  mind,  in  which  intention  or  desire  continues  to 
co-exist,  with  these  successive  feelings,  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name 
of  reasoning.  But  it  surely  is  not  difficult  to  analyze  this  complex  state,  and 
to  discover  in  it,  as  its  only  elements,  the  desire  itself,  with  the  conceptions 
which  it  involves,  or  which  it  suggests,  and  the  separate  relations  of  these 
conceptions,  which  rise  precisely  as  they  arose,  and  are  felt  precisely  as  they 
were  felt  before,  on  other  occasions,  when  no  such  desire  existed,  and  when 
the  relative  objects  chanced  to  present  themselves  together  to  our  percep- 
tion, or  in  our  loosest  and  most  irregular  trains  of  thought.  The  permanence 
of  the  desire,  indeed,  keeps  the  object  to  which  it  relates  more  permanently 
before  us,  and  allows  therefore,  a  greater  variety  of  relative  suggestions  be- 
longing to  it  to  arise  ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  principle  itself,  which  developes 
these  relations.  Each  arises,  as  before,  unwilled.  We  cannot  will  the  feel- 
ing of  a  relation,  for  this  would  be  to  have  already  felt  the  relation  which  we 
willed  ;  as  to  will  a  particular  conception  in  a  train  of  thought,  would  be  to 
have  already  that  particular  conception.  Yet,  while  this  power  of  willing 
conceptions  and  relations  was  falsely  ascribed  to  the  mind,  it  was  a  very 
natural  consequence  of  this  mistake,  that  the  reasoning,  which  involved  the 
supposed  invention,  should  be  regarded  as  essentially  different  from  the  judg- 
ments, or  simple  feelings  of  relation,  that  involved  no  such  exercise  of  volun- 
tary power. 

Reasoning  then,  in  itsjuster  sense,  as  felt  by  us  internally,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  series  of  relative  suggestions,  of  which  the  separate  subjects  are  felt 
*by  us  to  be  mutually  related — as  expressed  in  language,  it  is  merely  a  series 
of  propositions,  each  of  which  is  only  a  verbal  statement  of  some  relation  in- 
ternally fell  by  us:     There  is  nothing,  therefore,  involved  in  tlie  ratiocination 
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independently  of  the  accompanying  desire,  but  a  series  of  feelings  of  relation, 
to  the  susceptibility  of  which  feelings,  accordingly,  the  faculty  called  reason, 
and  the  faculty  called  judgment,  may  equally  be  reduced.  If  we  take  away 
at  each  step  the  mere  feeling  of  relation,  the  judgment  is  nothing,,  and  if  we 
lake  away  the  separate  feelings  termed  judgments,  nothing  remains  to  be 
denominated  reasoning. 

Another  faculty,  with  which  the  mind  has  been  enriched,  by  those  sys- 
tematic writers,  who  have  examined  its  phenomena,  and  ranked  them  under 
different  powers,  is  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  a  faculty  by  which  we  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  separating  in  our  tliought  certain  parts  of  our 
complex  notions,  and  of  considering  them  thus  abstracted  from  the  rest. 

This  supposed  faculty,  however,  is  not  merely  unreal,  as  ascribed  to  the 
mind,  but,  I  may  add,  even  that  such  a  faculty  is  impossible,  since  every 
exertion  of  it  would  imply  a  contradiction. 

In  abstraction,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  single  out  a  particular  part  of  some 
one  of  its  complex  notions,  for  particular  consideration.  But  what  is  the 
state  of  the  mind  immediately  preceding  this  intentional  separation — its'  state 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  supposed  faculty  is  conceived  to  be  called  into 
exercise  ?  Does  it  not  involve '  necessarily  the  very  abstraction  which  it  is 
supposed  to  produce  ?  and  must  we  not,  therefore,  in  admitting  such  a  power 
of  voluntary  separation,  admit  an  infinite  series  of  preceding  abstractions,  to 
account  for  a  single  act  of  abstraction  ?  If  we  know  what  we  single  out,  we 
have  already  performed  all  the  separation  which  is  necessary  ;  if  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  singling  out,  and  do  not  even  know  that  we  are  singling 
out  any  thing,  the  separate  part  of  the  complex  whole  may,  indeed,  rise  to 
our  conception  ;  but  it  cannot  arise  by  the  operation  of  any  voluntary  faculty. 
That  such  conceptions  do  indeed  arise,  as  states  of  the  mind,  there  can  be 
no  question.  In  every  sentence  which  we  read — in  every  affirmation  which 
we  make — in  almost  every  portion  of  our  silent  train  of  thought,  some  de- 
composition of  more  complex  perceptions  or  notions  has  taken  place.  The 
exact  recurrence  of  any  complex  whole,  at  any  two  moments,  is  perhaps 
what  never  takes  place.  After  we  look  at  a  scene  before  us,  so  long  as  to 
have  made  every  part  of  it  familiar,  if  we  close  our  eyes  to  think  of  it,  in  the 
very  moment  of  bringing  our  eyelids  together,  some  change  of  this  kind  has 
taken  place.  The  complex  whole,  which  we  saw  the  very  instant  before, 
when  conceived  by  us  in  this  instant  succession,  is  no  longer,  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, the  same  complex  whole.  Some  part,  or  rather  many  parts,  are 
lost  altogether.  A  still  greater  number  of  parts  are  variously  diversified,— 
and  though  we  should  still  call  thp  scene  the  same,  it  would  appear  to  us  a 
very  different  scene,  if  our  conception  could  be  embodied  and  presented  to 
our  eye,  together  with  the  real  landscape  of  which  it  seems  to  us  the  copy. 
If  this  change  takes  place  in  a  single  instant,  at  longer  intervals  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  much  more  considerable,  though  the  very  interval,  which  gives  occasion 
to  the  greater  diversity,  prevents  the  diversity  itself  from  being  equally  felt 
by  us. 

Abstraction  then — as  far  as  abstraction  consists  in  the  rise  of  conceptions 
in  the  mind,  which  are  parts  of  former  mental  affections,  more  complex  than 
these,  does  unquestionably  occur  ;  and  since  it  occurs,  it  must  occur  accord- 
ing to  laws  which  are  truly  laws  of  the  mind,  and  must  indicate  some  mental 
power,  or  powers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  conceptions  termed  abstract 
arise.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  any  pectdiar  facul- 
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ty,  or  are  they  not  rather  modifications  of  those  susceptibilities  of  the  mind, 
which  have  been  already  considered  by  us  ? 

In  treating  of  those  states  of  the  mind,  which  constitute  our  general  notions, 
I  have  already,  in  a  great  measure,  anticipated  the  remarks,  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  offer  in  explanation  of  abstraction.  The  relative 
suggestions  of  resemblance  are,  in  truth,  or  at  least  involve  as  parts  of  the 
suggestion, — those  very  feelings,  for  the  production  of  which  this  peculiar 
faculty  is  assigned.  We  perceive  two  objects, — a  rock,  for  example,  and  a 
tree  :  We  press  against  them — they  both  produce  in  us  that  sensation,  which 
constitutes  our  feeling  of  resistance.  We  give  the  name  of  hardness  to  this 
common  property  of  the  external  objects  ;  and  our  mere  feeling  of  resem- 
blance, when  referred  to  the  resembling  objects,  is  thus  converted  into  an  ab- 
straction. If  we  are  capable  of  feeling  the  resemblance,  the  abstraction 
is  surely  already  formed,  and  needs,  therefore,  no  other  power  to  produce  it. 

To  that  principle  of  relative  suggestion,  by  which  we  feel  the  resemblance 
of  objects  in  certain  respects,  to  the  exclusion,  consequently,  of  all  the  other 
circumstances,  in  which  they  have  no  resemblance,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  abstractions,  and  those  which  most  commonly  go  under  that  name, 
may,  in  this  manner,  be  traced ;  since,  in  consequence  of  this  principle  of 
our  mind,  we  are  almost  incessantly  feeling  some  relation  of  similarity  in 
objects,  and  omitting,  in  consequence,  in  this  feeling  of  resemblance,  the 
parts  or  circumstances  of  the  complex  whole,  in  which  no  similarity  is  feU. 
What  is  thus  termed  abstraction,  is  the  very  notion  of  partial  similarity.  It 
would  be  as  impossible  to  regard  objects  as  similar  in  certain  respects,  with- 
out having  the  conceptions  termed  abstract,  as  to  see,  without  vision,  or  to 
hope  without  desire.  The  capacity  of  the  feeling  of  resemblance,  then,  is 
the  great  source  of  the  conceptions  termed  abstract.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, may  be  referred,  not  to  that  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  which  our 
relative  suggestions  arise,  but  to  that  other  susceptibility  of  suggestions  of 
another  kind,  which  we  previously  considered.  In  those  common  instances 
of  simple  suggestion,  which  philosophers  have  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  asso- 
ciation, they  never  have  thought  it  necessary  to  prove,  nor  have  they  even 
contended,  that  the  feelings  which  arise  in  consequence  of  this  mere  associa- 
tion, must  be  exact  transcripts  of  the  former  feelings  in  every  respect,  how- 
ever complex  those  former  feelings  may  have  been ;  that,  when  we  have 
seen  a  group  of  objects  together,  no  part  of  this  group  can  be  recalled, 
without  the  rest, — no  rock,  or  streamlet,  of  a  particular  valley,  for  example, 
without  every  tree,  and  every  branch  of  every  tree,  that  were  seen  by  us, 
waving  over  the  little  current,  and  every  minute  angle  of  the  rock,  as  if 
measured  with  geometrical  precision.  Suggestions  of  images,  so  exact  as 
this,  perhaps  never  occur ;  and  if  every  conception,  therefore,  which  meets 
some  circumstance  of  the  complex  perception,  which  has  given  rise  to  it,  be 
the  result  of  a  faculty,  which  is  to  be  termed  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  tl?e 
whole  imagery  of  our  thought  which  has  been  ascribed  to  an  associating  or 
suggesting  principle,  should  have  been  considered  rather  as  the  result  of  this 
power,  in  its  never  ceasing  operation.  But  if  we  allow,  that  in  ordinary 
association,  the  principle  of  simple  suggestion  can  account  for  the  rise  of 
conceptions,  that  omit  some  circumstances  of  the  past,  it  would  surely  be 
absurd  to  attempt  any  limitation  of  the  number  of  circumstances  which  may 
be  omitted,  by  the  operation  of  this  principle  alone,  and  to  refer  every  cir- 
cumstance that  is  omitted  beyond  this  definite  number,  to  another  faculty 
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absolutely  distinct.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  only  of  certain  parts  of  any  com- 
plex perception,  that  our  simple  suggestions,  in  any  case,  are  transcripts, — 
that  the  same  power,  which  thus,  without  any  effort  of  our  volition,  and  even 
without  our  consciousness,  that  such  a  suggestion  is  on  the  point  of  taking 
place,  brings  before  us,  only  three  out  of  four  circumstances,  that  co-existed 
ia  some  former  perception,  might  as  readily  be  supposed  to  bring  before  us 
two  of  the  four,  or  only  one — and  that  the  abstraction,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  dius  as  independent  of  our  will,  as  the  simple  suggestion  ;  since  it  would 
be  in  truth,  only  the  simple  suggestion,  under  another  name,  being  termed  an 
abstraction,  merely  because,  in  certain  cases,  we  might  be  able  to  remember 
the  complex  whole,  with  the  circumstances  omitted  in  the  former  partial 
suggestion,  and  thus  to  discover,  by  comparison  of  the  two  co-existing  con- 
ceptions, that  the  one  is  to  the  other,  as  a  whole  to  some  part  of  the  whole. 
If  this  comparison  could  be  made  by  us  in  every  case,  there  is  not  a  single 
conception,  in  our  whole  train  of  memory  or  fancy,  which  would  not  equally 
deserve  to  be  denominated  an  abstraction. 

Many  of  the  states  of  mind,  which  we  term  abstractions,  might  thus  arise 
by  mere  simple  suggestion,  though  we  had  not,  in  addition  to  this  capacity, 
that  susceptibility  of  relative  suggestion,  by  which  we  discover  resemblance, 
and  to  which,  certainly,  we  are  indebted  for  the  far  greater  number  of  feel- 
ings, which  are  termed  abstract  ideas.  The  partial  simple  suggestion  of  the 
qualities  of  objects,  in  our  trains  of  thought,  is  less  wonderful,  when  we  con- 
sider how  our  complex  notions  of  objects  are  formed.  In  conceiving  the 
hardness  separately  from  the  whiteness  of  an  object,  we  have  no  feeling  that 
is  absolutely  new  j  we  only  repeat  the  process  by  which  our  conceptions  of 
these  qualities  were  originally  formed.  We  received  them  separately,  through 
the  medium  of  different  senses;  and  each,  when  it  recurs  separately,  is  but 
the  transcript  of  the  primary  separate  sensation. 

But  even  though  objects,  as  originally  perceived,  had  been  precisely,  in 
every  respect,  what  they  now  appear  to  us, — concretes  of  many  qualities  — 
the  capacity  of  relative  suggestion,  by  which  we  feel  the  resemblances  of 
objects,  would  be  of  itself,  as  I  have  said,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ab- 
stractions, of  which  philosophers  have  written  so  much.  It  is  superfluous, 
therefore,  to  ascribe  to  another  peculiar  faculty  what  must  take  place,  if  we 
admit  only  the  common  mental  susceptibilities,  which  all  admit.  If  we  are 
capable  of  perceiving  a  resen)blance  of  some  sort,  when  we  look  at  a  swan 
and  on  snow,  why  should  we  be  astonished  that  we  have  invented  the  word 
whiteness,  to  signify  the  common  circumstance  of  resemblance  ^  Or  why 
should  we  have  recourse  for  this  feeling  of  whiteness  itself  to  any  capacity  of 
the  mind,  but  that  which  evolves  to  us  the  similarity  which  we  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  capable  of  feeling .'' 

Whatever  our  view  of  the  origin  of  these  partial  conceptions  may  be,  how- 
ever, the  truth  of  the  general  negative  argument,  at  least,  must  be  admitted, 
that  we  have  no  power  of  singling  out,  for  particular  consideration,  any  one 
part  of  a  complex  group ;  since,  in  the  very  intention  of  separating  it  from 
the  rest,  we  must  already  have  singled  it  out  in  our  will,  and  consequently, 
in  our  thought ;  and  that  we  do  not  need  any  new  operation,  therefore,  to 
conceive,  what  we  must  have  conceived  before  the  supposed  operation  itself 
could  take  place. 

I  have  now,  then,  brought  to  a  conclusion  my  analysis  of  the  intellectual 
plienoniena ;  and  have  shown,  I  flatter  myself,  or,  at  least,  have  endeavoured 
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to  slx)vv,  that  all  these  phenomena,  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  many 
distinct  faculties,  are  truly  referable  only  to  two — the  capacity  of  simple  sug- 
gestion, which  gives  to  us  conceptions  of  external  objects  formerly  perceived, 
and  of  all  the  variety  of  our  past  internal  feelings,  as  mere  conceptions,  or 
fainter  images  of  the  past;  and  the  capacity  of  re/a^tre  suggestion,  by  which 
the  objects  of  our  perception  or  conception,  that  are  themselves  separate,  no 
longer  appear  to  us  separate,  but  are  instantly  invested  by  us  with  various 
relations  that  seem  to  bind  them  to  each  other,  as  if  our  mind  could  give  its 
own  unity  to  the  innumerable  objects  which  it  comprehends,  and,  like  that 
mighty  Spirit  which  once  hovered  over  the  confusion  of  unformed  nature, 
convert  into  a  universe  what  was  only  chaos  before. 

We  have  a  capacity  of  conceiving  objects, — a  capacity  of  feeling  the  rela- 
tions of  objects, — and  to  those  capacities  all  that  is  intellectual  in  our  nature 
is  reducible.  In  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  these  two  powers,  I  have  not 
merely  examined  them,  as  I  would  have  done  if  no  previous  arrangements 
of  the  same  phenomena  had  been  made  by  philosophers,  but  I  have  examin- 
ed, afterwards,  those  arrangements  also  ;  not  omitting,  as  far  as  I  know,  any 
one  of  the  faculties  of  which  those  writers  speak.  If  it  has  appeared,  there- 
fore, in  this  review,  that  the  distinctions  which  they  have  made  have  been 
founded  on  errors,  which  we  have  been  able  to  trace  ;  and  that  the  faculties 
of  which  they  speak  are  all,  not  merely  reducible,  but  easily  reducible,  to 
the  two  classes  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  which  I  have  ventured  to  form, 
— this  coincidence,  or  facility  of  corresponding  reduction,  must  be  allowed  to 
furnish  a  very  powerful  argument  in  support  of  my  arrangement,  since  the 
authors  who  have  formed  systems  essentially  different,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  accommodated  the  phenomena  of  which  they  treated  to  a  system  which 
was  not  their  own  ;  though  a  theorist  himself  may,  in  some  cases,  perhaps 
with  reason,  be  suspected  of  an  intentional  accommodation  of  this  sort,  for 
the  honour  of  his  system,  and  in  many  more  cases,  without  any  intention  of 
distorting  a  single  fact,  or  omitting  a  single  circumstance  unfavourable  to  his 
own  opinions,  may,  by  the  influence  of  those  opinions,  as  a  more  habitual  form 
of  his  thoughts,  perceive  every  thing  in  a  stronger  light,  which  coincides  with 
them,  and  scarcely  perceive  those  objects  with  which  they  do  not  harmonize. 

That  two  simple  capacities  of  the  mind  should  be  sufficient  to  explain  all 
the  variety  of  intellectual  phenomena,  which  distinguish  man  from  man,  in 
every  tribe  of  savage  and  civilized  life,  may  indeed  seem  wonderful.  But  of 
such  wonders,  all  science  is  nothing  more  than  the  developement — reducing, 
and  bringing  as  it  were,  under  a  single  glance,  the  innumerable  objects  that 
seemed  to  mock  by  their  infinity,  the  very  attempt  of  minute  arrangement. 
The  splendid  profusion  of  apparent  diversities,  in  that  earth  which  we  inhabit, 
are  reduced  by  us  chemically,  to  a  few  elements,  that  in  their  separate 
classes,  are  all  similar  to  each  other.  The  motions,  which  it  would  be  vain 
for  us  to  think  of  nunibering,  of  every  mass,  and  of  every  particle  of  every 
mass,  have  been  reduced  to  a  few  laws  of  motion  still  more  simple ;  and  if 
we  regard  the  universe  itself  in  the  noblest  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed — 
that  which  connects  it  with  its  Omnipotent  Creator, — its  whole  infinity  of 
wonders  are  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  but  of  one  simple  volition.  At 
the  will  of  God,  the  world  arose,  and  when  it  arose,  what  innumerable  rela- 
tions were  present,  as  it  were,  and  involved  in  that  creative  will ;  the  feeling 
of  a  single  instant  comprehending  at  once,  what  was  afterwards  to  occupy 
and  to  fill,  the  whole  immensity  of  space,  and  the  whole  eternity  of  time! 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  MIND, 
ALREADY  CONSIDERED,— OF  EMOTIONS,— CLASSIFICATION  OF  THEM, 
AS  IMMEDIATE,  RETROSPECTIVE,  OR  PROSPECTIVE,— AND  EACH  OF 
THESE  SUBDIVIDED,  AS  IT  INVOLVES,  OR  DOES  NOT  INVOLVE  SOME 
MORAL  AFFECTION.— I.  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  INVOLVING  NO  MORAL 
AFFECTION.— II.  CHEERFULNESS— MELANCHOLY. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  attention  which  we  have  paid  to  the  class  of  exter- 
nal affections  of  the  mind,  and  to  that  great  order  of  its  internal  affections, 
which  I  have  denominated  intellectual^  the  only  remaining  phenomena, 
which,  according  to  our  original  division,  remain  to  be  considered  by  us,  are 
our  emotions. 

This  order  of  our  internal  feelings,  is  distinguished  from  the  external  class, 
by  the  circumstances  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  as  the  basis  of  the 
arrangement, — that  they  are  not  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  presence 
of  external  objects ;  but,  when  excited  by  objects  without,  are  excited  only 
indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  those  direct  feelings,  which  are  commonly 
termed  sensations  or  perceptions.  They  differ  from  the  other  order  of  the 
same  internal  class, — from  the  intellectual  states  of  mind,  which  constitute 
our  simple  or  relative  suggestions  of  memory  or  judgment, — by  that  peculiar 
vividness  of  feeling,  which  every  one  understands,  but  which  it  is  impossible 
to  express,  by  any  verbal  definition ;  as  truly  impossible,  as  to  define  .sweet- 
ness, or  bitterness,  a  sound  or  a  smell,  in  any  other  way,  than  by  a  statement 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  arise.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear,  how- 
ever, from  this  impossibility  of  verbal  definition,  that  any  one,  who  has  tasted 
what  is  sweet  or  bitter,  or  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  melody  and  fragrance, 
will  be  at  all  in  danger  of  confounding  these  terms ;  and,  as  little  reason  is 
there  to  fear,  that  our  emotions  will  be  confounded  with  our  intellectual 
states  of  mind,  by  those  who  have  simply  remembered  and  compared,  and 
have  also  loved,  or  hated,  desired,  or  feared. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  order  of  emotions,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  cast  a  short  glance  over  the  other  orders  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  before 
considered  by  us. 

In  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  external  or  sensitive  affections  of 
the  mind,  we  have  traced  those  laws,  so  simple  and  so  efficacious,  which  give 
to  the  humblest  individual,  by  the  medium  of  his  corporeal  organs,  the  pos- 
session of  that,  almost  celestial  scene,  in  which  he  is  placed,  till  he  arrive  at 
that  nobler  abode  which  awaits  him, — connecting  him  not  merely  with  the 
earth  which  he  treads,  but  indirectly  also  with  those  other  minds,  which  are 
journeying  with  him  in  the  same  career,  and  that  enjoy  at  once,  by  the  same 
medium  of  the  senses,  the  same  beauties  and  glories  that  are  shed  around 
them,  with  a  profusion  so  divine,  as  almost  to  indicate,  of  themselves,  that  a 
path  so  magnificent  is  the  path  to  Heaven.  A  few  rays  of  light  thus  reveal- 
ed to  us,  not  forms  and  colours  only,  which  are  obviously  visible,  but  latent 
thoughts,  which  no  eye  can  see :  a  few  particles  of  vibrating  air  enable  mind 
to  communicate  to  mind,  its  most  spiritual  feelings, — to  awake  and  be 
awakened  mutually  to  science  and  benevolent  exertion,  as  if  truths,  and 
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generous  wishes,  and  happiness  itself,  could  be  diffused  in  the  very  voice  that 
scarcely  floats  upon  the  ear. 

Such  are  our  mere  sensitive  feelings,  resulting  from  the  influence  of  exter- 
nal things,  on  our  corresponding  organs,  which  are  themselves  external. 
The  view  of  the  intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  next  proceeded, 
laid  open  to  us  phenomena  still  more  astonishing — those  capacities,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  in  nature  more  than  the  causes  of  those  brief 
separate  sensations  which  follow  the  affections  of  our  nerves, — to  perceive  in 
it  proportion  and  design,  and  all  those  relations  of  parts  to  parts,  by  which  it 
becomes  to  us  a  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  that  formed  it, — capacities,  by 
which  in  a  single  moment,  we  pass  again  over  all  the  busiest  adventures  of 
all  the  years  of  our  life,  or,  with  a  still  more  unlimited  range  of  thought,  are 
present,  as  it  were,  in  that  remote  infinity  of  space,  where  no  earthly  form 
has  ever  been,  or,  in  the  still  more  mysterious  infinity  of  time, — in  ages,  when 
the  universe  was  not,  nor  any  being,  but  that  Eternal  One,  whose  immutable 
existence  is  all  which  we  conceive  of  eternity. 

Such  are  the  wonders,  of  which  we  acquire  the  knowledge,  in  those  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  which  have  been  already  reviewed  by  us.  The  order 
of  feelings,  which  we  are  next  to  consider,  are  not  less  important — nor  im- 
portant only  in  themselves,  but  also  in  their  relation  to  those  other  phenomena 
which  have  been  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry ;  since  they  comprehend  all  the 
higher  delights  which  attend  the  exercise  of  our  sensitive  and  intellectua! 
functions.  The  mere  pleasures  of  sense,  indeed,  as  direct  and  simple 
pleasures,  we  do  not  owe  to  them  ;  but  we  owe  to  them  every  thing  whicJi 
confers  on  those  pleasures  a  more  ennobling  value,  by  the  enjoyments  of 
social  affection  which  are  mingled  with  them,  or  the  gratitude  which,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them,  looks  to  their  Divine  Author.  We  might,  perhaps,  in 
like  manner,  have  been  so  constituted,  with  respect  to  our  intellectual  states 
of  mind,  as  to  have  had  all  the  varieties  of  these,  our  remembrances,  judg- 
ments, and  creations  of  fancy,  without  one  emotion.  But  without  the  emo- 
tions which  acccompany  them,  of  how  little  value  would  the  mere  intellectual 
functions  have  been .''  It  is  to  our  vivid  feelings  of  this  class,  we  must  Jook 
for  those  tender  regards,  which  make  our  remembrances  sacred — for  that 
love  of  truth,  and  glory,  and  mankind,  without  which,  to  animate  and 
reward  us,  in  our  discovery  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  continued  exer- 
cise of  judgment  would  be  a  fatigue  rather  than  a  satisfaction — and  for  all 
that  delightful  wonder  which  we  feel,  when  we  contemplate  the  admirable 
creations  of  fancy,  or  the  still  more  admirable  beauties  of  their  unfading 
model — that  model  which  is  ever  before  us,  and  the  imitation  of  which,  as 
it  has  been  truly  said,  is  the  only  imitation  that  is  itself  originality.  By  our 
other  mental  functions,  we  are  mere  spectators  of  the  machinery  of  the  uni- 
verse, living  and  inanimate ;  by  our  emotions,  we  are  admirers  of  nature, 
lovers  of  man,  adorers  of  God.  The  earth,  without  them,  would  be  only  a 
field  of  colours,  inhabited  by  beings  who  may  contribute,  indeed,  more  per- 
manently, to  our  means  of  physical  comfort,  than  any  one  of  the  inanimate 
forms  which  we  behold,  but  who,  beyond  the  moment  in  which  they  are 
capable  of  affecting  us  with  pain  or  pleasure,  would  be  only  like  the  other 
forms  and  colours,  which  would  meet  us  wherever  we  turned  our  weary 
and  lisdess  eye  ;  and  God  himself,  the  source  of  all  good,  and  the  object  ©f 
all  worship,  would  be  only  the  Being  by  whom  the  world  was  made. 
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In  the  picture  which  I  have  now  given  of  our  emotions,  however,  I  have 
presented  them  to  you  in  their  fairest  aspects  ;  there  are  aspects,  which  they 
assume,  as  terrible  as  these  are  attractive;  but  even,  terrible  as  they  are, 
they  are  not  the  less  interesting  objects  of  our  contemplation.  They  are  the 
enemies  with  which  our  moral  combat,  in  the  warfare  of  life,  is  to  be  carried 
on ;  and,  if  there  be  enemies  that  are  to  assail  us,  it  is  good  for  us  to  know 
all  the  arms  and  all  the  arts  with  which  we  are  to  be  assailed  ;  as  it  is  good 
for  us  to  know  all  the  misery  which  would  await  our  defeat,  as  much  as  all 
the  happiness  which  would  crown  our  success,  that  our  conflict  may  be  the 
stronger,  and  our  victory,  therefore,  the  more  sure. 

In  the  list  of  our  emotions  of  this  formidable  class,  is  to  be  found  every 
passion  which  can  render  life  guilty  and  miserable, — a  single  hour  of  which, 
if  that  hour  be  an  hour  of  uncontrolled  dominion,  may  destroy  happiness  for 
ever,  and  leave  little  more  of  virtue  than  is  necessary  for  giving  all  its  horror 
to  remorse.  There  are  feelings,  as  blasting  to  every  desire  of  good  that  may 
still  linger  in  the  heart  of  the  frail  victim  who  is  not  yet  wholly  corrupted,  as 
those  poisonous  gales  of  the  desert,  which  not  merely  lift  in  whirlwinds  the 
sands  that  have  often  been  tossed  before,  but  wither  even  the  few  fresli 
leaves,  which,  on  some  spot  of  scanty  verdure,  have  still  been  flourishing 
amid  the  general  sterility. 

When  we  consider  the  pure  and  generous,  as  well  as  the  selfish  and  ma- 
lignant desires  of  man,  in  the  effects  to  which  they  have  led, — that  is  to  say, 
when  we  consider  the  varieties  of  some  of  our  mental  affections  of  this 
class, — we  may  be  said  to  consider  every  thing  which  man  has  done  and 
suffered,  because  we  consider  every  thing  from  which  his  actions  and  his 
very  sufferings  have  flowed.  All  civil  history  is  nothing  more  than  the 
record  of  the  passions  of  a  few  leaders  of  mankind.  "  Happy,  therefore," 
it  has  been  said,  "  the  people  whose  history  is  the  most  wearisome  to  read. 
Whatever  the  Caesars,  and  Alexanders,  and  the  other  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  nations,  have  perpetrated,  may  have  been  planned  with  relation  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  time  ;  but  this  very  plan,  even  when  accom- 
modated to  temporary  circumstances,  was  the  work  of  some  human  emotion 
whiqh.is  not  of  a  month,  or  year,  or  age,  but  of  every  time.  In  perusing  the 
narratives  of  what  they  did,  we  feel  that  we  are  reading  not  so  much  the 
history  of  the  individuals,  as  the  history  of  our  common  nature, — of  those 
passions  by  which  we  are  agitated,  and  which,  while  the  race  of  mankiad 
continue  to  subsist,  will  always,  but  for  the  securer  restraints  which  political 
wisdom  and  the  general  state  of  society  may  have  imposed,  be  sufficiently 
ready  to  repeat  the  same  project  of  personal  advancement,  at  the  same 
expense  of  individual  virtue  and  public  happiness."  The  study  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  in  their  general  aspect,  as  it  is  the  study  of  the  sources 
of  human  action,  is  thus,  in  one  sense,  a  sort  of  compendious  history  of  the 
civil  affairs  of  the  world,  a  history,  not  merely  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
but  of  the  future  also.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect,  what  we  are  told  of  the 
hero  of  a  metaphysical  romance, — that  in  physiognomy  his  penetration  was 
such,  that  "  from  the  picture  of  any  person  he  could  write  his  life,  and  from 
the  features  of  the  parents,  draw  the  features  of  any  child  that  was  to  be 
born."  Such,  in  some  measure,  though  certainly  far  less  exact,  is  that 
future  history  of  the  world,  which  a  speculator  on  the  state  and  prospects  of 
civil  society  draws  from  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man.  He  may  err, 
indeed,  in  his  picture  of  unexisting  things ;  but  every  political  regulation 
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must,  in  part,  at  least,  proceed  on  views  of  events  tliat  do  not  yet  exist,  as 
tliiis  prophetically  imaged  in  the  very  nature  of  tiie  mind,  or  it  scarcely  can 
deserve  the  name  of  an  act  of  legislative  wisdom  ;  and  he  is  truly  the  wisest 
politician,  who  is,  in  this  sense,  the  most  accurate  historian  of  the  future. 

In  now  entering  on  die  consideration  of  that  order  of  our  feelings,  which  I 
have  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Emotions,  it  may  seem  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  treat  of  them  sin^ply  as  elementary 
feelings,  or  in  those  complex  forms  in  which  they  usually  exist,  and  have 
received  certain  definite  characteristic  names  that  are  familiar  to  you.  This 
latter  mode  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  more  advisable,  as  affording  many 
advantages,  direct  and  indirect,  and  allowing  equally  the  necessary  analysis 
in  each  particular  case.  If  I  were  to  treat  of  them  only  as  elementary  feel- 
ings, they  might  be  classed  under  a  very  few  heads, — the  whole,  as  I  con- 
ceive, or  certainly,  at  least,  the  greater  number  of  them,  under  the  following  : 
Joy,  grief,  desire,  astonishment,  respect,  contempt,  and  the  two  opposite 
species  of  vivid  feelings,  which  distinguish  to  us  the  actions  that  are  deno- 
minated vicious  or  virtuous.  But,  though  the  vivid  feelings,  to  which  we 
give  these  names,  may,  from  their  general  analogy,  admit  of  being  compre- 
hended in  this  brief  arrangement,  it  must  bp  remembere-d,  that  brief  as  the 
vocabulary  is,  it  comprehends  feelings,' which,  though  analogous,  are  still  not 
precisely  tlhs  same, — diat  the  single  word  joy,  for  example,  expresses  many 
varieties  of  delightful  feelings,  the  single  word  desire,  many  feelings,  which, 
in  combination  with  their  particular  objects,  are  so  modified  by  these,  as  to 
appear  to  us,  in  their  complex  forms,  almost  as  different  as  any  other  feelings 
of  our  mind  which  we  class  under  different  names.  It  is  in  their  complex 
state  that  they  impress  diemselves  most  strongly  on  our  observation  in  others, 
and  form,  in  ourselves,  all  that  renders  most  interesting  to  us  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  all  that  is  most  vivid  in  our  remembrances  of  the  past.  Con- 
sidered, therefore,  in  this  aspect,  they  admit  of  much  illustration  from  the 
whole  field  of  human  life,  and  afford  opportunities  for  many  practical  refer- 
ences to  conduct,  and  many  analyses  of  the  motives  that  secretly  influence 
it, — for  which  there  would  scarcely  be  a  place,  if  they  were  to  be  considered 
simply  as  elementary  feelings.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  order  in  which 
I  intend  to  treat  of  them,  will  regard  them  in  their  ordinary  state  of  compli- 
cation with  particular  conceptions  or  other  emotions,  though  I  shall  be  care- 
ful, at  the  same  time,  to  state  to  you,  in  every  case,  as  minutely  as  may  be  in 
my  power,  the  elements  of  which  the  complex  whole  is  composed. 

In  treating  of  them  in  this  view,  the  most  obvious  principle  of  general  ar- 
rangement seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  which  I  have  already  more  than  once 
availed  myself, — their  relation  to  time, — as  immediate,  or  involving  no  notion 
of  time  whatever, — as  retrospective,  in  relation  to  the  past, — or  as  prospec- 
tive, in  relation  to  the  future.  Admiration,  remorse,  hope,  may  serve  as 
particular  instances,  to  illustrate  my  meaning  in  this  distinction  which  I  would 
make.  We  admire  what  is  before  us, — we  feel  remorse  for  some  past 
crime, — we  hope  some  future  good. 

In  conformity  with  this  arrangement  of  our  emotions,  as  immediate,  retro- 
spective, prospecdve,  the  first  set  which  we  have  to  consider,  are  those  which 
arise  without  involving  necessarily  any  notion  of  time. 

These  immediate  emotions,  as  1  have  termed  tiiem,  may  be  subdivided 
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according  to  the  most  interesting  of  their  relations,  as  they  do  not  involve  any 
feeling  that  can  be  termed  moral,  or  as  they  do  involve  some  moral  aflfec- 
tion. 

Of  the  former  kind,  which  do  not  involve  necessarily  any  moral  affection, 
are  cheerfulness,  melancholy, — our  wonder  at  what  is  new  and  unexpected, — 
our  mental  weariness  of  what  is  long  continued  without  interest, — our  feeling 
of  beauty,  and  that  opposite  emotion,  which  has  no  corresponding  and  equal 
name,  since  ugliness  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  co-extensive  with  it, — our 
feelings  of  sublimity  and  ludicrousness. 

To  the  latter  subdivision  may  be  referred  the  vivid  feelings,  that  constitute 
to  our  heart  what  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  vice,  and  virtue, — if  these 
vivid  feelings  be  considered  simply  as  emotions,  distinct  from  the  judgments, 
which  may  at  the  same  time  measure  actions,  in  reference  to  some  particular 
standard  of  morality,  or  to  the  amount  of  particular  or  general  good,  which 
they  may  have  tended  to  produce,  and  which  might  so  measure  tbem,  with- 
out any  moral  emotion,  as  a  mathematician  measures  the  proportion  of  one 
figure  to  another,  our  emotions  of  love  and  hate, — of  sympathy  with  the 
happy  and  with  the  miserable, — of  pride  and  humility,  in  the  various  forms 
which  these  assume. 

These,  if  not  all,  are  at  least  the  most  important  of  our  immediate  emotions. 

The  first  emotions,  then,  which  we  have  to  consider,  of  that  order  which 
has  no  reference  to  time,  are  Cheerfulness  and  Melancholy. 

Cheerfulness,  which,  at  every  moment,  may  be  considered  only  as  a  modi- 
fication of  joy,  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  gladness.  It  is  that  state,  which,  in 
every  one, — even  in  those  of  the  most  gloomy  disposition, — remains  for  some 
time  after  any  event  of  unexpected  happiness, — though  the  event  itself  may 
not  be  present  to  their  conception  at  the  time ; — and  which,  in  many  of 
gayer  temperament,  seems  to  be  almost  a  constant  frame  of  the  mind.  In 
the  early  period  of  life,  this  alacrity  of  spirit  is  like  that  bodily  alacrity,  with 
which  every  limb,  as  it  bounds  along,  seems  to  have  a  delightful  conscious- 
ness of  its  vigour.  To  suspend  the  mental  cheerfulness,  for  any  length  of 
time,  is,  then,  as  difficult,  as  to  keep  fixed,  for  any  length  of  time,  those 
muscles,  to  which  exercise  is  almost  a  species  of  repose,  and  repose  itself 
fatigue.  In  more  advanced  life,  this  sort  of  animal  gladness  is  rarer.  We 
are  not  happy,  without  knowing  why  we  are  happy  ;  and  though  we  may  still 
be  susceptible  of  joy,  perhaps  as  intense,  or  even  more  intense  than  in  our 
years  of  unreflecting  merriment,  our  joy  must  arise  from  a  caiise  of  corre- 
sponding importance.  Yet,  even  down  to  the  close  of  extreme  old  age,  there 
still  recur  occasionally  some  gleams  of  this  almost  instinctive  happiness,  like 
a  vision  of  other  years,  or,  like  those  brilliant  and  unexpected  corruscations, 
which  sometimes  flash  along  the  midnight  of  a  wintry  sky,  and  of  which  we 
are  too  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  that  produce  them,  to  know  when  to 
predict  their  return. 

0(  Melancholy,  I  may  remark,  in  like  manner,  that  it  is  a  state  of  mind, 
which  even  the  gayest  must  feel,  for  some  time  after  any  calamity,  and  which 
many  feel  for  the  greater  part  of  life,  without  any  particular  calamity,  to 
which  they  can  ascribe  it.  Without  knowing  why  they  should  be  sorrowful, 
they  still  are  sorrowful, — even  though  the  weathercock  should  not  have 
moved  a  single  point  nearer  to  the  east,  nor  a  single  additional  cloud  given  a 
Ktde  more  shade  to  the  vivid  brightness  of  the  sun. 
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I  need  not  speak  of  that  extreme  depression,  which  constitutes  the  most 
miserable  form  of  insanity,  the  most  miserable  disease, — that  fixed  and 
deadly  gloom  of  soul,  to  which  there  is  no  sunshine  in  the  summer  sky, — no 
verdure  or  blossom  in  the  summer  field,  no  kindness  in  affection, — no  purity 
in  the  very  remembrance  of  innocence  itself, — no  Heaven,  but  Hell, — no 
God,  but  a  demon  of  wrath.  With  what  strange  feelings  of  more  than  com- 
miseration, must  we  imagine  Cowper  to  have  written  that  picturesque 
description,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  subject : 

"  Look  where  he  comes.     In  this  embower'd  alcove 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move ; 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  lix'd,  foot  failing  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasp'd  below  ! — 
That  tongue  is  silent  now  ; — that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest,  or  join  the  song — 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Now,*  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care, 
Nor  gales  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, 
And  waft  it  to  the  mourner,  as  he  roves, 
Can  call  up  life,  into  his  faded  eye — 
That  passes  all  he  sees,  unheeded  by."t 

Cases  of  this  dreadful  kind,  however,  are  fortunately  rare ; — but  some 
degree  of  melancholy  all  must  have  experienced — that  internal  sadness, 
which  we  diffuse  unconsciously  from  our  own  mind  over  the  brightest  and 
gayest  objects  without,  almost  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  unfail- 
ing certainty,  as  we  invest  them  with  the  colours,  which  are  only  in  our 
mental  vision. 

The  scenery,  which  Eloise  describes,  is  sufficiently  gloomy  of  itself. — But 
with  what  additional  gloom  does  she  cloud  it  in  her  description  : 

"  The  darksome  pines,  that  o'er  yon  rock  reclined, 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind. 
The  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hills, 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills, 
The  dying  gales,  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze ; 
No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid  ; 
But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 
Long-sounding  aisles  and  intermingled  graves, 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
/  A  deathlike  silence,  and  a  dread  repose. 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. "J 

Of  the  melancholy  of  common  life,  there  are  two  species  that  have  little 
resemblance.  There  is  a  sullen  gloom,  which  disposes  to  unkindness,  and 
every  bad  passion  ;  a  fretfulness,  in  all  the  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  of 
familiar  life,  which,  if  it  weary  at  last  the  assiduities  of  friendship,  sees  only 
the  neglect  which  it  has /orcerf,  and  not  the  perversity  of  humour  which  gave 

•  Then,— Orig. 

t  Cowper's  Poems.     Retirement,  v.  283—286.  280—292.  331—332.  337—340 

{  Pope's  Epistle  of  Eloise  to  Abelard  v.  155 — 170. 
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occasion  to  it,  and  soon  learns  to  hate,  therefore,  what  it  considers  as  ingra- 
titude and  injustice, — or,  which,  if  friendship  be  still  assiduous  as  before, 
sees,  in  these  very  assiduities,  a  proof  not  of  the  strength  of  that  afieclion, 
which  has  forgotten  the  acrimony  to  sooth  the  supposed  uneasiness  which 
gave  it  rise,  but  a  proof  that  there  has  been  no  offensive  acrimony  to  be 
forgotten,  and  persists,  therefore,  in  every  peevish  caprice,  till  the  domestic 
tyranny  become  habitual.  This  melancholy  temper,  so  poisonous  to  the 
happiness,  not  of  the  individual  only,  but  of  all  those  who  are  within  the 
circle  of  its  influence,  and  who  feel  their  misery  the  more,  because  it  may, 
perhaps,  arise  from  one  whom  they  strive,  and  vainly  strive,  to  love,  is  the 
temper  of  a  vulgar  mind.  But  there  is  a  melancholy  of  a  gentler  species,  a 
melancholy  which,  as  it  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  view  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  man,  disposes  to  a  warmer  love  of  man  the  sufferer,  and  which  is 
almost  as  essential  to  the  finer  emotions  of  virtue,  as  it  is  to  the  nicer  sensi- 
bilities of  poetic  genius.  This  social  and  intellectual  effect  of  philosophic 
melancholy  is  described  with  a  beautiful  selection  of  moral  images,  by  the 
Author  of  the  Seasons. 

"  He  comes  !  he  comes !  in  every  breeze  tne  Power 
Of  Philosophic  Melancholy  conies ! 
His  near  approach  the  sudden-starting  tear 
The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dejected  air. 
The  eoften'd  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 
Pierc'd  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declare. 
O'er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes  I 
Inflames  imagination  ;  through  the  breast 
Infuses  every  tenderness  ;  and  far 
Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  swelling  thought, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 
As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream, 
Crowd  fast  into  the  mind's  creative  eye. 
As  fkat  the  correspondent  passions  rise, 
As  varied,  and  as  high  ;  Devotion  raia'd 
To  rapture,  and  divine  astonishment ; 
The  love  of  Nature,  unconfin'd,  and,  chief, 
Of  human  race  :  the  large  ambitious  wish. 
To  make  them  blest ;  the  sigh  for  suffering  worth 
Lost  in  obscurity  ;  the  noble  scorn 
Of  tyrant  pride  ;  the  fearless  great  resolve  ; 
The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws, 
Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time  ; 
Th'  awaken'd  throb  for  virtue,  and  for  fame ;  ,| 

■   The  sympathies  of  love,  and  friendship  dear ;  m  ■ 

With  all  the  social  offspring  of  the  heart."* 

The  same  influence  is,  by  another  poet,  made  peculiarly  impressive,  by  a 
very  happy  artifice.  In  Akenside's  Ode  to  Cheerfulness,  which  opens  witli 
a  description  of  many  images  and  impressions  of  gloom,  and  in  which  the 
Power,  who  alone  can  dispel  them,  is  invoked  to  perform  tliis  divine  office, 
he  returns  at  last  to  those  images  of  tender  sorrow,  which  he  would  be  un- 
willing to  lose,  and  for  the  continuance  of  which,  therefore,  he  invokes  that 
very  cheerfulness,  which  he  had  seemed  before  to  invoke  for  a  gayer 
purpose  : — 

"  Do  thou  conduct  my  fancy's  dreams, 
To  such  indulgent  placid  themes, 
As  just  the  struggling  brea.st  may  cheor 
And  just  suspend  the  starting  tear, 

•  Thomson's  Seasons.     Autumn,  v.  1002 — 1087. 
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Yet  leave  that  sacred  sense  of  woe, 
Which  none  but  friends  and  lovers  know."* 

How  universally  a  certain  degree  of  disposition  to  melancholy  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  genius,  at  least  with  poetic  genius,  is  manifest  from 
every  description  which  has  been  given  by  those  who  have  formed  imaginary  . 
pictures  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  high  character  of  thought.  The  de- 
scriptions, J  have  said,  are  imaginary,  but  they  still  show  sufficiently  the  ex- 
lent  of  that  observation,  on  which  so  general  an  agreement  must  have  been 
founded.  The  melancholy,  indeed,  is  not  inconsistent  with  occasional  emo- 
tions of  an  opposite  kind  ;  on  die  contrary,  it  is  always  supposed  to  be  cou- 
pled with  a  disposition  to  mirth,  on  occasions  in  which  others  sen  perhaps  as 
litde  cause  of  merriment,  as  they  before  saw  of  melancholy, — but  the  general 
character  to  which  the  mind  most  readily  returns,  is  that  of  sadness, — a  sad- 
ness, however,  of  that  gentle  and  benevolent  kind,  of  which  I  before  spoke. 
The  picture  which  Beattie  gives  of  his  Minstrel  is  exactly  of  this  kind  ;  and 
even  if  it  had  not  absolute  truth,  must  be  allowed  to  have  at  least  that  relative 
truth,  which  consists  in  agreement  with  the  notion,  which  every  one,  of  him- 
self, would  have  been  disposed  previously  to  form  : — 

"  And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy  ; 

Deep  thou2;ht  oft  seeni'd  to  fix  his  infant  eye ; 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  jraiid,  nor  toy, 

Save  one  sliort  pipe,  of  rudest  minstrelsy. 
Silent  wlien  glad, — affectionate  though  shy; 

And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad, 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why  ; 

The  neighbours  stared  and  sighed,  yet  bless'd  the  lad*, 
Some  deemed  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed  him  mad. 

"  In  truth,  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 

Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene, 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delight. 

No  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene, 
The  Southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzling  sheen. 

Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul ; 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 

And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear  so  sweet  he  wish'd  not  to  control."! 

The  state  of  melancholy,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  when  it  is  not  con- 
stitutional- and  permanent,  but  temporary,  is  a  state  which  intervenes  between 
the  absolute  affliction  of  any  great  calamity,  and  that  peace  to  which,  by  the 
benevolent  arrangement  of  Heaven,  even  melancholy  itself  ultimately  leads. 
As  it  is  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  calamity,  and  the  consequent  profound  afflic- 
tion,— the  melancholy  itself  is  more  profound,  and  gradually  softens  into 
tranquillity,  after  a  period,  that  is  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  violence 
of  the  affliction. 

"  Finem  dolendi,  etiam  qui  consilio  non  fecerat,  tempore  invenit,"J  says 
Seneca.  What  then,  you  say,  shall  I  forget  my  friend  f  No !  He  is  not  to  be 
forgotten.  But  soon,  indeed,  would  he  be  forgotten,  if  his  memory  were  to 
last  only  with  the  continuance-of  your  grief.  Fixed  and  sad  as  your  brow 
now  may  be,  it  will  soon  require  but  a  trifle  to  loose  it  into  smiles.  "  Quid, 
ergo,  inquis,  obliviscar  aiTiici  .'  Brevem  illi  apud  te  memoriam  promittis,  si 
cum  dolore  mansura  est.     Jam  istam  frontem  ad  risum  quaelibet  fortuita  res 

•  V  157—163.  1  Book  I.  Stanza  xvi.  and  xxii.  {  Epist.  63. 
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transferet.  Non  difFero  in  longius  tempus,  quo  desiderium  omne  mulcetur. 
quo  etiam  acerrimi  luctus  residunt ;  cum  primum  te  observare  desieris,  imago 
ista  tristitiae  discedet.  Nunc  ipse  custodis  dolorem  tuum,  sed  custodienti 
quoque  elabitur,  eoque  citius  quo  est  acrior  desinit."* 

"  The  great  philosopher  Citophilus,"  says  Voltaire,  in  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  his  little  tales,  "  was  one  day  in  company  with  a  female  fiiend, 
who  was  in  the  utmost  affliction,  and  who  had  very  good  reason  to  be  so. 
Madam,  said  he  to  her,  the  Queen  of  England,  the  daughter  of  our  great 
Henry,  was  as  unfortunate  as  you.  She  was  almost  drowned  in  crossing 
our  narrow  channel,  and  she  saw  her  royal  husband  perish  on  the  scaffold. — 
I  am  very  sorry  for  her,  said  the  lady ;  and  she  began  to  weep  her  own 
misfortunes. 

"  But,  said  Citophilus,  think  of  Mary  Stuart.  She  loved,  very  honoura- 
bly, a  most  noble  musician,  who  sung  the  finest  tenor  in  the  world.  Her 
husband  kiHed  her  musician  before  her  very  eyes ;  and  afterwards  her  good 
friend,  and  good  relation,  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  first  kept  her  in  prison 
eighteen  years,  contrived  to  have  her  beheaded  on  a  scaffold,  covered  most 
beautifully  with  the  finest  black. — That  was  very  cruel,  answered  the  lady ; 
and  she  sunk  back  into  her  melancholy  as  before. 

"  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  beautiful  Joan  of  Naples,  said  the  com- 
forter. She  was  seized,  you  know,  and  strangled. — I  have  a  confused  re- 
tnembrance  of  it,  said  the  lady. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  added  the  other,  the  adventures  of  a  queen,  who  was 
dethroned  in  my  own  time,  after  supper,  and  who  died  in  a  desert  island. — 
[  know  the  whole  story,  she  replied. 

"  Well,  then,  how  can  you  think  of  being  so  miserable,  when  so  many 
:jueens  and  great  ladies  have  been  miserable  before  you.  Think  of  He- 
cuba !  Think  of  Niobe  ! — Ah  !  said  the  lady,  if  I  had  lived  in  their  time,  or 
n  the  time  of  those  beautiful  princesses  of  whom  you  speak ;  and,  if  to 
:omfort  them,  you  had  told  them  my  griefs,  do  you  tbink  they  would  have 
listened  to  you .'' 

"  The  next  day  the  philosopher  lost  his  only  son,  and  was  at  the  very 
Doint  of  death  with  affliction.  The  lady  got  a  list  made  out  of  all  the  kings 
*vho  had  lost  their  children,  and  carried  it  to  the  philosopher.  He  read  it, — 
ibund  the  list  to  be  very  accurate,  and  did  not  weep  the  less.  Three  months 
ifterwards,  they  met  again,  and  were  quite  astonished,  at  meeting,  to  find 
hemselves  so  gay.  They  resolved  immediately  to  erect  a  beautiful  statue 
;o  Time,  and  ordered  this  inscription  to  be  put  upon  it,  *  To  the  Comfort- 

JT.        J 

The  tale,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very  faithful  picture  of  the  power  of 
ime,  tlie  universal  comforter,  and  of  the  comparative  inefficacy  of  tlie  ordi- 
nary topics  of  consolation.  But  how  is  it,  that  time  does  produce  this  ef- 
fect .'*  Some  remarks,  which  I  formerly  made  in  treating  of  association,  will 
lid  us,  I  think,  in  explaining  the  mystery. 

A  very  easy  solution  of  it,  is  sometimes  attempted  by  the  analogy  of  bodi- 
y  pains  and  pleasures,  which  become  more  tolerable  in  the  one  case,  and 
ess  delightful  in  the  other  case,  when  long  continued ;  and  the  analogy  must 
ae  admitted  to  a  considerable  extent — ^but  is  far  from  affording  the  complete 
solution  required.     We  feel  bodily  pain,  indeed,  less  acutely,  after  long 

"  Epist.  63. 
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torture,  because  our  nervous  frame  is  oppressed  by  the  continued  suffering. 
But  in  the  case  of  grief,  there  is  not  this  oppression ;  and  when  we  have 
ceased  to  grieve  for  one  calamity,  we  are  still  as  susceptible  as  before  of  the 
emotion  itself,  and  require  only  some  new  calamity  to  feel  again,  with  the 
same  acuteness,  all  the  agony  which  we  suffered.  ■ 

It  is  not  mere  corporeal  exhaustion,  therefore,  that  can  account  for  the 
diminution  of  sorrow.  It  is  because  the  source  of  the  sorrow  itself  is  remov- 
ed, as  it  were,  at  a  distance,  and  has  admitted,  in  the  meanwhile,  of  various 
soothing  associations ;  and,  still  more,  of  various  other  emotions,  which, 
without  any  relation  to  our  grief  itself,  have  modified  and  softened  it,  by  ex- 
citing an  interest  that  was  incompatible  with  it,  or  rather  that  changed  its 
very  nature,  by  the  union  with  it  which  they  may  have  formed. 

The  melancholy  emotion,  which  remains  after  any  great  affliction, — after 
the  death,  for  example,  of  a  husband  or  a  child,  is,  of  course,  when  recent, 
combined  with  few  feelings  that  do  not  harmonize  with  the  grief  itself,  and 
augment  it,  perhaps,  rather  than  diminish  it.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
from  the  mere  unavoidable  events  of  life,  other  feelings,  suggested  by  these 
events,  combine  with  that  melancholy,  with  which  they  co-exist,  so  as  to  form 
with  it  one  complex  state  of  mind.  When  the  melancholy  remembrance 
recurs,  it  recurs,  therefore,  not  as  it  was  before,  but  as  modified  by  the  com- 
bination of  these  new  feelings.  In  the  process  of  Ume,  other  feehngs,  that 
may  casually,  but  frequently  co-exist  with  it,  combine  with  it  in  like  manner; 
the  complex  state  of  mind  partaking  thus  gradually  less  and  less  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  pure  affliction,  which  constituted  the  original  sorrow,  till  at  length 
it  becomes  so  much  softened  and  diversified  by  repeated  combinations,  as 
scarcely  to  retain  the  same  character,  and  to  be  rather  sadness,  or  a  sort  of 
gentle  tenderness,  than  affliction.  The  co-existence  of  the  melancholy 
thought,  when  it  recurs,  with  other  new  feelings  that  may  be  accidentally 
excited  at  the  time,  constitutes,  then,  I  conceive,  one  of  the  chief  circum- 
stances on  which  the  softening  influence  depends. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  as  a  very  strong  circumstance  additional,  that 
the  effect  is  not  confined  to  the  direct  feeling  itself,  but  that  every  surround- 
ing object,  which  before  was  associating  perhaps  chiefly  with  the  object  of 
regret,  and  recalled  this  object  more  frequently  than  any  other,  becomes 
afterwards  associated  with  other  objects,  which  it  recalls  more  frequently 
than  the  object  of  regret,  in  consequence  of  that  secondary  law  of  suggestion, 
by  which  feelings,  recently  co-existing  or  proximate,  rise  again  more  readily 
in  mutual  succession. 

There  is  scarcely  an  object  which  can  meet  a  father's  eye,  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  child,  which  does  not  bring  that  child  before  him,  thus  aggra- 
vating, at  every  moment,  the  sorrow  which  was  felt  the  very  moment  preced- 
ing. If,  even  at  this  period  of  recent  affliction,  we  could,  by  any  contri- 
vance, prevent  these  melancholy  suggestions,  by  suggestions  of  a  different 
kind,  it  is  evident,  that  we  should  not  merely  prevent  the  aggravations  of 
distress  which  they  occasion,  but  could  not  fail  even  to  alleviate  what  was 
felt  before,  by  the  revival  of -thoughts  and  emotions,  which  would  have  no 
peculiar  relation  to  the  object  lost.  This,  which  we  cannot  by  any  contri- 
vance completely  produce,  is  the  effect  which  trme  necessarily  produces,  by 
rendering  stronger  the  suggestion  of  recent  objects  and  events,  and  thus 
making  every  thing  which  meets  our  eyes,  a  memorial  of  every  thing  more 
tlian  of  him  whom  we  lament.  What  time  more  fullv  produces,  is  produced, 
Vol.  I.  68 
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in  some  degree,  by  mere  change  of  scene, — especially  if  the  country  through 
which  we  pass  be  new  to  us — and  is  produced  evidently  in  both  cases,  by 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle. 

Another  very  abundant  source  of  the  misery  which  is  felt,  in  such  a  recent 
affliction,  is  the  relation  of  the  object  lost  to  all  the  plans  which  have  en- 
gaged us,  and  all  the  hopes  which  we  have  been  forming.  These,  as  the 
recent  objects  of  thought,  and  its  hveliest  objects,  must  of  course,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  common  laws  of  suggestion,  frequently  arise  to  the  mind.  They 
all  now,  however,  seem  frustrated,  and  our  whole  life,  as  it  were,  in  those 
feelings  which  alone  constituted  life  to  us,  suddenly  rent  or  broken.  He  who 
listens  to  the  lamentations  of  a  disconsolate  parent,  for  the  loss  of  an  only 
child,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  much  of  the  affliction  depends  on  this  very 
circumstance,  and  how  readily  the  dehghtful  cares  of  education  in  past  years, 
and  the  equally  delightful  hopes  of  years  that  were  to  come,  arise  to  imbit- 
ter  the  anguish  of  the  present.  These  cares  and  hopes  must  then  arise, 
indeed,  because  they  were  the  chief  feelings  with  which  the  mind  has  been 
occupied.  In  the  progress  of  time,  however,  other  cares  and  other  hopes, 
unconnected  with  the  lost  object  of  regard,  must  necessarily  engage  the 
mind ;  and  these,  as  more  recent,  arise,  of  course,  more  readily  by  sugges- 
tion, and  thus  fill  not  the  busy  hours  of  action  only,  but  the  very  hours  of 
meditation  and  repose. 

On  these  causes  combined,  I  conceive  the  soothing  influence  of  time  to 
depend.  The  melancholy  is  less  frequently  excited,  because  fewer  objects 
now  recall  it,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  gentler  when  it  is  excited ;  because 
it  rises  now,  mingled,  as  it  were,  with  other  feelings  that  have  at  different 
times  co-existed  with  it,  and  modified  it ;  and  these  circumstances,  if  they 
be  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tranquillity  or  serene  grief  which  ultimate- 
ly arises,  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  be  circumstances  that  concur  powerful- 
ly with  whatever  other  unknown  circumstance  may  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  happy  influence. 

Of  the  facts  which  this  theory  of  the  mollifying  influence  of  time  assumes, 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  same  principle,  by  which  the  objects  that 
surround  us  were  originally  connected  with  the  conception  of  the  object  of 
our  regret,  must,  of  course,  continue  its  operation,  when  that  object  itself  has 
certainly  ceased  to  exist,  and  must  connect  new  objects,  therefore,  as  it  be- 
fore connected  the  past.  In  like  manner,  the  principle  which  led  to  the 
combination  of  feelings  that  gave  peculiar  vividness  to  any  one  of  our  emo- 
tions, must  continue  to  combine  new  feelings  with  the  very  affliction  ;  and  to 
combine  new  feelings  with  it,  is  in  some  degree  to  alter  its  nature,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  thousand  offices  of  kindness,  to  which  reciprocal  friendship 
gives  occasion,  alter  continually,  by  augmenting  with  their  own  united  influ- 
ence, those  simple  feelings  of  regard  in  which  the  friendship  had  its  origin. 

Such,  then,  is  the  bountiful  provision  of  heaven,  that  man  cannot  long  be 
wretched,  from  griefs  to  which  his  own  guilt  has  not  led, — and  that  sorrow, 
even  though  it  had  nothing  else  to  comfort  it,  derives  a  never-failing  comfort 
from  that  very  continuance  of  affliction,  which,  but  for  our  experience,  might 
have  seemed  capable  only  of  aggravating  it.  Time  is  truly  the  comforter,  at 
once  lessening  the  tendency  to  suggestion  of  images  of  sorrow,  and  softening 
that  very  sorrow  when  the  images  arise. 
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